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NOYES'S    COLLECTION  OF  THEOLOGICAL 

ESSAYS* 

Dr.  Notes  has  here  rendered  a  very  valuable  service  to 
the  interests  of  sacred  literature.  From  the  wide  range  of 
his  reading  he  has  selected  thirty  Es.^ays,  which,  for  the 
ability  they  display  in  the  discussion  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions proposed  to  human  thought,  he  would  commend  to 
earnest  seekers  of  truth.  Nearly  all  arc  recent  contribu- 
tions to  theological  science,  and  mark  the  freshctt  views  on 
this  snbject,  and  the  most  advanced  opinions  of  indepen- 
dent and  progressive  minds.  Twelve  arc  by  lUmjamin 
Jowett,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Oxford,  and 
oonstitate  the  moi>t  valuable  portion  of  the  two  thick  vol- 


*  A  CoUedioH  nj'  TluiJu'iirfil  F.iSiUfH  faun  ntri'ous  Authors.  Willi  an 
Liiroduelion,  bjf  Obokgk  K.  Noyes,  I).  D.,  Profoj^sor  of  Sacroil  Lit- 
cratora  in  Harvard  Univcrisitv.  Biiston :  American  UniUirian  Associ- 
atkm.    1856. 
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umes  which  have  created  a  great  sensation  in  theological 
circles  abroad,  but  which  are  inaccessible  in  an  American 
edition.  Eight  are  by  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Dr.  Arnold.  They  have  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion in  the  English  Church,  for  their  freedom  and  attempt 
at  reform  in  theology;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
American  reprint  The  remaining  ten  are  by  Guizot, 
Powell,  Tholuck,  Rowland  Williams,  Dr.  Harwood,  Arch- 
bishop Newcome,  James  Foster,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

To  this  list  of  thirty  Essays  we  must,  in  justice,  add  Dr. 
Noyes's  Introduction,  containing  forty-six  pages,  which  pre- 
sents a  criticism  on  recent  discussions  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  book. 

Two  or  three  facts  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  regard 
to  this  volume.  Though  the  writers  of  these  Essays  lived 
in  different  countries,  in  different  generations,  and  belonged 
to  different  sects  in  religion,  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
of  spirit  pervading  their  pages.  It  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
progress,  emancipation  from  traditional  en*ors.  It  rebukes 
the  charge  that  theology  is  stationary.  It  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  enlightened  investigation  which  in  these  days 
has  been  carried  into  all  branches  of  human  learning,  is  yet 
to  illumine  the  noblest  science,  —  that  of  God,  and  of  his 
relation  to  his  rational  creatures.  The  stem  and  gloomy 
dogmas  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  our  inheritance  for  ever. 
Greater  light  is  yet  to  break  forth  from  God's  word. 

It  is  an  equally  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  changes  in 
theological  science  here  indicated  are  in  favor  of  that  sys- 
tem which  is  known  as  Unitarian.  The  freest  and  ablest 
minds  in  ail  sections  of  the  Church  contribute  to  its  defence. 
Scholars,  in  widely  separated  communions,  are  looking  in 
this  direction  ;  the  separate  streams  of  their  influence  finally 
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nnite  and  flow  together  in  this  channel.  What  a  coDfirma- 
tioD  is  here  afforded  to  the  essential  truth  of  that  form  of 
Uie  Christian  faith ! 

This  volnme  is  one  of  the  series  which  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  publishes  as  a  '*  Theological  Libra- 
ry." It  is  numbered  the  fourth  in  that  Library.  Perhaps 
its  Book  Fund  could  not  be  appropriated  in  a  more  useful 
and  permanently  valuable  form. 

As  the  best  means  of  calling  attention  to  this  volume,  we 
propose  to  quote  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Introduction 
by  the  Editor,  selecting  such  parts  as  will  best  explain  the 
varied  and  rich  contents  of  the  book,  and  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  acute  criticisms  of  Dr.  Noyes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Atonement. 

Of  the  collection  of  Essays  he  says :  — 

*'  It  was  suggested  by  the  recent  excellent  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  by  Mr.  Jowett,  now  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Understanding  that  this  work  was  not 
likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  that  the  high  price  of 
the  English  edition  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  a  collection  of  Theological  Essays,  which 
should  include  the  roost  important  dissertations  connected  with 
that  Commentary,  would  be  a  valuable  publication.  Mr.  Jowett 
seems  to  me  to  have  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  views  and 
spirit  of  Paul,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  than 
any  previous  English  commentator.  Some  of  the  best  results  of 
bis  labors  are  presented  in  the  Essays  which  are  now  republished 
in  this  collection.  Mr.  Jowett's  notes  might  have  been  more  sat- 
isfactory in  some  respects  if,  in  addition  to  other  German  commen- 
taries which  he  has  mentioned,  he  had  made  use  of  those  of  De 
Weite  and  Meyer.  But  no  illustrative  dissertations  in  any  Ger- 
man conmaentary  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  Jowett.  His  freedom  and  independence  are  especially 
to  be  admired  in  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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*'  Id  the  selection  of  the  dissertations  by  other  writers,  regard 
was  had  partly  to  their  rarity,  and  partly  to  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  the  light  which  they  throw  on  important  subjects  which  oc- 
cupy the  minds  of  religious  inquirers  at  the  present  day.  Three 
Essays  are  taken  from  Kitto^s  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  an 
English  periodical  conducted  by  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  few  copies  are  circulated  in  this  country.  The 
first,  by  M.  Guizot,  the  eminent  writer  and  statesman  of  France, 
presents  the  subject  of  Faith  in  an  interesting  point  of  view,  and 
closes  with  an  admirable  lesson  on  the  importance  of  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  religious  subjects. 

'*  The  second  Essay,  by  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  an  eminent  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  several  well- 
known  publications,  contains  an  able  discussion  of  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  which  appears  to  be  now  attracting  some  notice  in 
this  country;  distinguished  divines  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
taking  the  view  of  Dr.  Powell,  and  some  of  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregational ists  opposing  it  The  prevalent  opinion,  which  re- 
gards the  Old  Testament  as  an  authority  in  religion  and  morals 
equally  binding  upon  Christians  with  the  New,  appears  to  me  to 
have  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  interests  of  humanity.  The  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and  the 
state  of  opinion  at  the  present  day  on  the  subjects  of  war,  slavery, 
punishment  for  religious  opinion,  and  indeed  punishment  in  gen- 
eral, illustrate  the  noxious  influence  of  the  prevalent  sentiment. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theological  journals  in 
this  country  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  language,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  do  not  sanction  chattel  slavery.  It  was  not  thus 
that  the  great  champion  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  proceeded, 
when  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  was  invoked  to  justify 
immorality.  When  some  of  his  contemporaries  were  committing 
unjustifiable  acts  against  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community, 
and  vindicated  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament,  Lu- 
ther wrote  a  treatise  entitled  *  Instruction  on  the  Manner  in  which 
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Motes  18  to  be  lead,'  containing  the  following  passage,  which,  in 
the  dearnesB  and  force  of  its  style,  might  have  been  imitated  with^ 
adfantage  by  some  of  his  oonntrymen :  *  Moses  was  a  mediator  and 
lawgiver  to  the  isws  alone,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Law.  If  I  take 
Moses  in  one  commandment,  I  must  take  the  whole  of  Moses. 
Moses  is  dead.  His  dispensation  is  at  an  end.  He  has  no  longer 
any  relation  to  us.  I  will  accept  Moses  as  an  instructor,  but  not 
as  a  lawgiver,  except  where  he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament, 
or  with  the  law  of  nature.  When  any  one  brings  forward  Moses 
and  his  precepts,  and  would  oblige  you  to  observe  them,  answer 
him  thus :  *'  Gro  to  the  Jews  with  your  Moses !  I  am  no  Jew. 
If  I  take  Moses  as  a  master  in  one  point,  I  am  bound  to  keep  the 

whole  law,  says  St  Paul." If  now  the  disorganizers 

say,  *'  Moses  has  commanded  it,"  do  you  let  Moses  go,  and  say, 
"  I  ask  not  what  Moses  has  commaoded."  '*  But,"  say  they, 
*'  Moses  has  commanded  that  we  should  believe  in  God,  that  we 
should  not  take  his  name  in  vain,  that  we  should  honor  our  father  ' 
and  mother,  &c.  Must  we  not  keep  these  commandments  1 " 
Aoswer  them  thus:  "Nature  has  given  these  commandments. 
Nature  teaches  man  to  call  upon  God,  and  hence  it  is  natural  to 
honor  God,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  bear  false 
witness,  &c.  Thus  I  keep  the  commandments  which  Moses  has 
given,  not  because  he  enjoined  them,  but  because  nature  implanted 

them  in  me." But  if  any  one  say,   "  It  is  all  God's 

word,"  answer  him  thus :  "  God's  word  here,  God's  word  there. 
I  must  know  and  observe  to  whom  this  word  is  spoken.  I  must 
know  not  only  that  it  is  God's  word,  but  whether  it  is  spoken  to 
me  or  to  another.  I  listen  to  the  word  which  concerns  me,  die. 
We  have  the  Gospel." '  *  I  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain 
every  sentiment  which  Dr.  Powell  has  advanced  ;  but  his  views 
in  general  appear  to  me,  not  only  sound,  but  highly  important. 

"  The  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  by  Tholuck,  is  to  be 
found  in  English  only  in  the  same  foreign  journal.     The  views  of 

*  See  the  passage  in  Luther's  works,  or  as  quoted  by  Bretschnei- 
der,  Dog;matik,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 

1* 
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a  biblical  student  who  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  among  Chris- 
tians of  various  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  need  no 
recommendation.  The  translation  I  have  carefully  compared  with 
the  original,  and  found  to  be  made  with  great  ttelity  and  accu- 
racy. 

"  The  three  Essays  which  follow  on  the  use  and  character  of 
the  Scriptures  are  taken  from  a  recent  volume  of  sermons,  entitled 
'  Rational  Godliness,'  by  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  a  clergjrman 
and  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
having  been  delivered  before  the  Chancellor  and  University  of 
Cambridge.  They  appear  to  me  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  re- 
printed. The  writer  may  be  thought  by  some  to  undervalue  ex- 
ternal authority,  while  maintaining  the  rights  of  intuition  and 
experience  as  means  of  attaining  Christian  truth.  But  have  not 
many  Christians  since  the  time  of  Paley  paid  too  exclusive  regard 
to  the  former?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  accept  the  New 
Testament  records  of  miracles  as  genuine  and  authentic,  will  not 
fail  to  receive  from  them  their  due  influence,  and  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  attaching  too  great  importance  to  intuitive  faith  and 
Christian  experience.  The  older  the  world  grows,  the  less  must 
religious  faith  depend  on  history  and  tradition,  and  the  more  on 
the  power  of  the  human  soul,  assisted  by  the  promised  Paraclete, 
to  recognize  revealed  truth  by  its  own  light. 

•*  The  four  Essays  which  follow  relate  to  the  great  subject  of 
the  Atonement  by  Christ,  and  are  designed  to  establish  the  true 
view  of  it,  in  opposition  to  certain  false  theories  which  human 
speculation  has  connected  with  it,  dishonorable  to  the  character  of 
God,  pernicious  in  their  influence  on  man,  and  having  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  or  in  reason.  The  Essay  on  the  Causes 
which  probably  conspired  to  produce  our  Saviour's  Agony,  is  by 
a  distinguished  English  scholar  of  the  last  century,  the  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  of  a  translation  of  the 
same,  which,  though  it  departs  too  much  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Common  Version,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author  as  a  critic 
and  a  man  of  learning.  The  Essay  which  is  here  republished  is 
commended  by  Archbishop  Newcome  in  his  very  valuable  obser- 
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fations,  which  follow,  on  sabstantially  the  same  subject, — the 
Foititode  of  oar  Savioar.  The  two  Essays  appear  to  me  to  give 
a  triamphaot  Tindicatioa  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour  from  the 
eharges  which  have  been  brought  against  it  by  unbelievers,  and, 
hypothetically,  by  some  Christian  divines,  founded  on  certain  ez- 
piesBiooB  of  feeling  manifested  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  his  fidthful  historians  have  recorded  for  our  instruction  and 
oonaolation. 

''  It  so  happens  that  that  part  of  one  of  the  speculative  theories 
oonneeted  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  which  is  most 
repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  many  Christians,  is  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  for 
many  centuries  after  the  'death  of  Christ.  I  refer  to  that  opinion 
which  represents  him  as  receiving  supernatural  pain  or  torture  im- 
mediately from  the  hand  of  God,  over  and  above  that  which  was 
inflicted  by  human  instrumentality,  or  which  arose  naturally  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he,  as  God's  minister  for  establishing 
the  Christian  religion,  was  placed,  and  from  the  peculiar  sensibil- 
ity of  his  natural  constitution.  The  very  statement  of  this  theory 
by  some  distinguished  theologians  shocks  the  feelings  of  many 
Christians  like  the  language  of  impiety.  Thus  Dr.  Dwight  says : 
'Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  are  certainly  able  to  communi- 
cate, during  even  a  short  time,  to  a  finite  mind,  such  views  of  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  God  towards  sin  and  sinners,  and  of  course 
towards  a  substitute  for  sinners^  as  would  not  only  fill  its  capacity  * 
for  suffering,  but  probably  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  In  this 
manner,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  distresses  of  Christ  were  pro- 
duced.'* What  ideas!  The  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of 
God  are  first  called  in  to  communicate  a  sense  of  his  hatred  and 
comtempt  to  a  sinless  man,  and,  secondly,  the  sufferings  and  even 
the  death  of  Christ  are  represented  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  sense  of  God's  hatred  and  contempt! 

"  Dr.  Macknight,  a  theologian  of  considerable  celebrity,  gives 
a  somewhat  different  view,  but  equally  appalling.     He  says :  *  Our 


*  D wight's  Theology,  Vol.  II.  p.  214. 
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Lord's  perturbation  and  agooj,  therefore,  srose  from  the  piins 
tahkh  were  inJUcted  upon  him  by  the  hemd  of  Qod,  when  he  miila 
his  BOul  an  oflering  fot  ein.  .....  Tboagh  Jbbub  knev  no  uo, 

God  might,  by  the  immediate  operstioD  of  hia  poner,  make  him 
feel  thote  jMtins  trhich  thaU  be  the  punishment  of  tin  hertafter,  in 
order  that,  bjr  the  visible  e&ecU  which  thej  produced  npon  him, 
mankind  might  have  a  just  notion  of  the  greatnen  of  theae  paina. 

Hia  bearing  those  paina,  with  a  view  to  show  how  great 

they  STB,  waa  by  no  meaoa  puniahmenL  It  was  merely  au&r- 
ing.'  *  Such  ia  the  represBntatian  of  Di.  Macknigbt,  in  a  treatiae 
entitled  *  The  Conversion  of  the  World  to  Chrialianilj ' ! 

"  CbItid,  it  ia  well  known,  repreaenta  our  Saviour  as  actoallj 
Buflering  after  death  the  pains  of  bell;  a' representation,  however, 
which  di&eiB  not  materially  from  those  of  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr. 
Macknight,  except  in  reference  to  time  and  place. 

"  A  recent  work  by  KruDimacber,  which  has  been  induBtrionsly 
eirenlBled  in  New  England,  conlaina  a  representation  similar  to 
that  of  Dwight  and  Macknight,  in  language  still  more  horrible. 
Other  recent  writen  in  New  England  have  sanctioned  the  sanM 

"  Now  to  this  theory  a  decisive  objection  is,  that  it  has  not  the 
least  Ibundation  in  the  Scriptnrea,  and  that  it  ia  in  ^t  inconnst- 
ent  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Teatament,  which  apeaks 
of  Christ'a  Bufferings  in  connection  with  the  obvious  second  cauaea 
of  them,  recorded  in  the  history ;  namely,  the  reviling  and  peiae- 
cnting  of  hia  enemies,  the  coldness  and  desertion  of  his  disciples, 
the  dark  prospects  of  his  mission,'!'  '''"  blood,  his  death,  and  the 
terrible  persecntion  of  his  followers,  which  were  to  precede  the 
establishment  of  his  religion.  Of  the  immediate  infliction  of  pain 
by  the  Deity,  over  and  above  what  Jewish  malice  inflicted  npon 
him,  we  find  not  a  word.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
show  that  any  of  the  aufferings  of  Christ  were  inflicted  upon  him 
by  any  more  direct  or  immediate  agency  on  the  part  of  God,  than 

*  See  Macknigbt,  in  Watson's  Tracts,  Tol.  V.  p.  1S3. 
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those  of  other  righteous  men  who  have  been  persecuted  to  death 
io  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The  text  in  Isa.  liii.  10, 
— '  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief;  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,'  &c.,  — 
is  ofVen  referred  to.  But  such  an  application  of  this  text  can  be 
shown  to  be  wrong  in  two  ways :  —  1.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  on 
principles  of  interpretation  universally  acknowledged,  tliat  the 
'  flerrant  of  God,'  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  denotes,  at 
least  in  its  primary  sense,  the  Jewish  church,  the  Israel  of  God, 
who  suffered  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others  in  the  time  of  the 
ctptirity  at  Babylon.  I  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  go  into  a  de- 
fence of  this  Tiew.  But  I  fully  beliere  it  to  be  correct,  and  it  is 
maintained  by  the  most  unbiassed  and  scientific  interpreters  of  the 
Old  Testament*  S.  The  language  in  question  denotes  no  more 
direct  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  than  that  which  is  ev- 
erywhere, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  ascribed  to  the 
Deity  in  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xv.  17,  18  ;  xx.  7,  &c. ;  xi.  18, 
19 ;  Lam.  iii.  So  in  the  New  Testament,  if  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that  Christ  was  '  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,'  he  also  says, 
*  For  I  think  that  God  has  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death.'  Indeed,  there  is  no  idiom  in  the  Scriptures 
more  obvious  than  that  which  represents  all  the  blessings  and  af- 
flictions of  life,  by  whatever  instrumentality  produced,  as  coming 
from  God. 

*'  Modem  speculative  theologians,  not  finding  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory, or  in  any  Scripture  statement,  any  authority  for  their  suppo- 
sition of  a  miraculous  suffering  or  torment,  inconceivable  in  degree, 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  Christ, 
resort  to  mere  theory  to  support  their  position.     If,  say  they, 

*  " That  the  phrase  'servant  of  God'  is  a  coUectivo  term,  denoting 
the  people  of  God,  comprehending  the  Jewish  nation,  or  the  better  part 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  is,  the  Je^sish  church,  has  been  maintained 
by  such  critics  as  Doderlein,  KosenmQller,  Jahn,  Ges^nius,  Maurcr, 
Koobel,  Ewald,  Hitzig ;  also  by  the  old  Jewish  critics,  such  as  Aben 
Izra,  Jarchi,  Abarbancl,  and  Kimchi." 
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Christ  was  not  enduring  '  vicarious  suffering,'  inconceivable  in  de- 
gree, inflicted  on  his  soul  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  Almighty 
power,  then  it  follows  that  he  did  not  bear  his  sufferings  so  well 
as  many  martyrs,  —  so  well  as  *  the  thieves  on  the  cross,'  —  so 
well  as  '  thousands  and  millions  of  common  men  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.'  * 

''Without  repeating  the  explanations  of  Dr.  Harwood  and 
Archbishop  Newcome,  it  may  be  remarked, —  1.  That  at  best 
this  is  only  an  argument  ad  Christianum.  The  sceptic  and  the 
Bcofier  are  ready  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  orthodox  divine, 
and  to  tell  him  that,  while  the  manner  in  which  Christ  endured 
his  sufferings  is  matter  of  history,  his  way  of  accounting  for  them 
is  pure  theory. 

''2.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  speculative  theologians  have 
not  seen  that  a  quality  exhibited  in  such  perfection  by  '  thousands 
and  millions  without  Grod  and  without  hope  in  the  world,' '  by  the 
thieves  on  the  cross,'  and,  it  might  have  been  added,  by  any  num- 
ber of  bloodthirsty  pirates  and  savage  Indians,  was  one  the  absence 
of  which  implied  no  want  of  moral  excellence ;  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  natural  temperament,  of  physical  habits,  and  of  the  firm  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  rather  than  of  moral  or  religious 
character.  Moral  excellence  is  seen,  not  in  insensibility  to  pain 
or  danger,  but  in  unwavering  obedience  to  duty  in  defiance  of  pain 
and  danger.  The  greater  sense  Jesus  had  and  expressed  of  the 
sufferings  which  lay  in  his  path,  the  greater  is  the  moral  excel- 
lence exhibited  in  overcoming  them.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  perfection  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  all  I  wish  to  know  is 
that  his  obedience  was  complete ;  that  his  grief,  fears,  and  doubts 
were  momentary ;  that  his  most  earnest  expostulations  and  com- 
plaints, if  so  they  may  be  called,  were  wrung  from  him  by  causes 
which  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  sacred  history,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged without  hesitation,  without  voluntary  reluctance,  nay,  with 
the  most  supreme  devotion  of  his  will,  in  the  greatest  work  ever 
wrought  for  man. 


*  See  Stuart  on  Hebrews,  Exc.  XI.  p.  575. 
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"  For  my  pirt,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  have  a  distinct 
Ming  of  gratitade,  not  only  for  the  work  which  Christ  performed, 
hot  for  every  expression  of  human  feeling,  whether  of  grief,  or 
momentary  donht,  or  fear,  or  interrupted  sense  of  communion  with 
God,  wfaieh  he  manifested.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  robbed  of  an 
iDTalnable  treasure  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  if  any  one 
expressioD  of  feeling,  whether  in  his  words  or  otherwise,  caused 
by  sodi  saflbrings  as  all  men,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  are 
called  to  endure,  should  be  blotted  from  the  sacred  record.  In 
tbemidstof  deep  affliction,  and  the  fear  of  deeper,  nothing  has 
giTOQ  me  greater  support  than  the  repetition  of  the  prayer  in 
Gethsemane,  once  uttered  in  agony  of  soul, '  If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cop  pass  from  me !  Ne? ertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt ! '  Now  I  know  that  *  we  have  not  a  high-priest  which  can- 
not be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.' 

"  3.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  character  of  Christ  was  im- 
perfect or  sinful,  unless  he  received  immediately  from  the  hand  of 
God  inconceivably  greater  sufferings  than  were  occasioned  by  hu- 
man instrumentalities,  and  the  second  causes  which  are  matters  of 
history,  do  not  make  it  clear  how  by  their  theory  they  relieve  his 
character  from  the  charges  which  they  have  hypothetically 
brought  against  it.  If  the  manner  in  which  Christ  endured  his 
sufferings  were  unworthy  of  him,  —  if  it  was  faulty  or  sinful, — 
if  his  expressions  in  the  garden  of  Grethsemane,  or  upon  the  cross, 
were  wrong,  then  no  degree  of  suffering  which  the  human  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  to  have  been  endured  by  him  can  make  them 
right.  Strength  of  temptation  can  palliate  what  is  wrong,  but 
cannot  make  it  right.  Whatever  was  the  character  of  Christ's 
soarings,  however  great  in  degree,  and  however  immediately 
tbey  were  inflicted  by  God,  still,  unless  his  memory  of  the  past, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  wholly  effaced,  he  had  greater 
advantaires  than  other  men.  He  knew  what  testimonials  and 
powers  he  had  received  from  God.  He  knew  that  he  was  the 
object  of  Divine  love.  He  knew  that  he  had  consented  to  his  suf- 
ferings, and  that  they  were  a  part  of  his  work  ;  he  had  no  sense 
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of  sin  to  aggraTate  them ;  he  knew  that  they  were  for  a  short  time, 
and  that  they  were  certainly  to  be  followed  by  a  glorious  resur- 
rection, and  by  endless  blessedness  for  himself  and  his  followers. 
How,  then,  are  what  Dr.  Dwight  calls  'the  bitter  complaints' 
of  Jesus  absolutely  justifiable  on  his  theory  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  if  not  on  that  yiew  which  has  its  basis,  not 
in  mere  reasoning,  but  in  the  Scripture  history,  and  which  is  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Harwood  and  Archbishop  Newcome  in  this  volume ! 
If  all  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  naturally  caused  to  Jesus  by 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  the  desertion  of  his  disciples,  and  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  cannot  justify  our  Sav- 
iour's expressions,  whether  in  language  or  otherwise,  then  no 
sufferings  or  torments  the  human  imagination  can  conceive  to  have 
been  immediately  inflicted  by  God  can  justify  them.  In  fact,  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  inflicted  immediately  by  the  hand  of 
God  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  more  tolerable.  Who 
would  not  drink  the  cup  certainly  known  to  be  presented  to  his 
lips  by  the  hand  of  his  Almighty  Father  ?  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  the  case,  because  I  believe  all  the  expressions  of  Jesus  in  rela- 
tion to  his  sufferings,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  fortitude,  to  have  been  momentary,  extorted  from  him 
by  overpowering  pain  of  body  and  mind. 

**  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  what  may  be  called  the  rich  imagination  of  Jesus,  as 
displayed  in  the  beauty  of  his  illustrations  and  his  parables,  as 
well  as  various  expressions  of  strong  feeling  on  several  occasions 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  indicate  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
which  no  debasement  of  sin  had  ever  blunted. 

*'  Without  anticipating  what  is  said  in  the  excellent  Essays  of 
Dr.  Harwood  and  Archbishop  Newcome,  I  may  make  one  more 
remark.  Injustice  seems  to  nfe  to  have  been  done  to  Jesus  by 
comparing  his  short  distress  of  mind  on  two  or  three  occasions  with 
what  may  have  been  as  short  a  composure  of  some  distinguished 
martyrs,  —  Socrates,  for  instance,  —  without  taking  into  view  the 
habitual  fortitude  of  Christ.  Now  if  any  one  believes  that  the 
feelings  which  Socrates  exhibited  when  he  drank  the  hemlock  in 
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prison,  wb  deseribod  by  Plato,  were  all  which  entered  his  mind  from 
the  time  when  he  incnned  the  deadly  hatred  and  persecution  of 
the  Athenimns,  and  that  no  doubts  or  fears  or  misgiTings  occurred 
to  him  at  any  moment,  in  th^  solitude  of  his  prison  or  elsewhere, 
I  hsTe  only  to  say  that  his  Tiew  of  what  is  incident  to  human 
Batoxe  is  Tery  difierent  from  mine.  Would  Jesus  hare  prayed, 
an  hoar  before  his  sufiering  in  Gethsemane,  that  his  disciples 
might  have  the  peace,  and  eren  the  joy,  which  he  possessed,  had 
not  the  habitual  state  of  his  feelings  been  tranquil  and  composed? 
Ptaeg3^ri8t8  hsTC  described  the  brayery  with  which  some  martyrs 
have  endured  their  sufferings  before  the  eyes  of  their  admirers. 
Jesos,  who  suffered  not  with  a  view  to  human  applause,  but  to 
human  consolation  and  salyatioo,  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
express  oil  which  he  felt,  and  his  faithful  biographers  were  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  record  it. 

"  I  hare  intimated  that  the  riew  of  the  cause  of  our  Saviour's 
principal  sufl^ngs,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  oppose,  is  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  general  faith  of  the  Church. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  comparatively  modern  speculation.  For  proof  of 
the  last  assertion,  I  refer  to  the  standard  works  on  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrinea.  In  regard  to  the  principal  utterance  of  our 
Saviour,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  in  the  words  of  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  find  in  them  no  expression 
of  anguish  or  tone  of  expostulation,  and  who  suppose  them  to  be 
cited  by  our  Saviour  merely  in  order  to  suggest  the  confidence 
and  triumph  with  which  the  Psalm  ends ;  but  which  do  not  begin 
before  the  twenty-second  verse.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  words  appear  to  have  had  substantially  the  same  mean- 
ing when  uttered  by  Christ  as  when  uttered  by  the  Psalmist. 
They  should  not  be  interpreted  as  the  deliberate  result  of  calm 
reflection,  but  as  an  outburst  of  strong  involuntary  emotion,  forced 
from  our  Saviour  by  anguish  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  words 
which  naturally  occurred  to  him,  implying  momentary  expostula- 
tion, or  even  complaint.  But  that  the  interruption  of  the  con- 
sdousness  of  God*s  presence  and  love  was  only  momentary,  both 
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in  the  case  of  the  Psalmist  and  of  the  Saviour,  is  evident,  first, 
from  the  expression,  My  God !  my  God !  repeated  with  ear- 
nestness;  secondly,  from  the  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
course  of  the  Psalm,  which  might  follow  in  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Psalmist ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  usage  of 
language,  according  to  which  the  expression  '  to  be  forsaken  of 
God '  merely  means  *  not  to  be  delivered  from  actual  or  impend- 
ing distress.*  The  very  parallel  line  in  the  verse  under  consid- 
eration, '  Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me  ? '  is,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
language, '  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? '  So  Ps.  xxxviii.  21, 
S2,  <  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord !  O  my  God,  be  not  far  from  me  ! 
Make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord,  my  salvation  ! '  Other  passages 
are  Ps.  x.  1,  xiii.  I,  Ixxiv.  1,  Ixxxviii.  14. 

'*  As  the  historical  passages  in  which  Christ  expressed  his 
feelings  under  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  or  feared  are  of 
great  interest,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  readers  if  I  trans- 
late, and  place  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  expositions 
of  them  given  by  men  who  are  regarded  by  competent  judges  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians  as  standing  in  the  very  first  rank 
as  unbiassed,  learned,  scientific  expositors  of  the  Scriptures. 
De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Bleek,  and  Liinemann  will  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  writings  to  stand  in  that 
rank. 

"  After  the  Essays  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  them,  I  have  selected 
two  on  the  desig^n  and  influence  of  these  sufiferings  in  the  atone- 
ment which  he  efifected:  one  by  that  admirable  writer,  James  Fos- 
ter, the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  of  whom  Pope  wrote 
long  ago,— 

*  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ' ; 

and  the  other  by  Professor  Jowett,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
The  two  dissertations,  taken  together,  appear  to  me  to  give  a 
very  fair  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment. 
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"  The  grett  Tariety  of  theories  which  the  speculations  of  Protes- 
tants have  oonneeted  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  on  what  a  sandy  foundation  some  of  them 
rest.  As  sacrifices  of  blood,  in  which  certain  false  views  of 
Christian  redemption  had  their  origin,  passed  away  from  the 
world's  regard  gradually,  so  one  error  after  another  has  been 
firom  time  to  time  expunged  from  the  theory  of  redemption  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Luther  laid 
it  down  plainly,  that  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  imputed  to 
Christ,  80  that  he  was  regarded  as  guilty  of  thdm  and  punished 
f«r  them.  Thus  he  says :  '  And  this,  no  doubt,  all  the  prophets 
did  foresee  in  spirit,  that  Christ  should  become  the  greatest  trans- 
gressor, murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel,  and  blasphemer  that  ever 
was  or  could  be  in  all  the  world.  For  he,  being  made  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  is  not  now  an  innncent  person  and 
without  sin ;  is  not  now  the  Son  of  Grod,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
but  a  sinner,  which  hath  and  carrieth  the  sin  of  Paul,  who  was 
a  blasphemer,  an  oppressor,  and  a  persecutor ;  of  Peter,  which 
denied  Christ ;  of  David,  which  was  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  &c. 

Whatsoever  sins  I,  thou,  and  we  all  have  done,  or  shall 

do  hereafter,  they  are  Christ's  own  sins  as  verily  as  if  he  himself 

had  done  them But  wherefore  is  Christ  punished  ?     Is  it 

not  because  he  hath  sin,  and  beareth  sini'*     Luther's  theory 
was  once  the  prevalent  one  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

*'It  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  it  contributes  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  New  England  theories  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day,  that  the  view  of  Luther  was  at  one  time  almost  universal  in 
New  England.  In  the  year  1650,  William  Pynchon,  a  gentleman 
oflearning  and  talent,  and  chief  magistrate  of  Springfield,  wrote  a 
book  in  which,  in  the  language  of  Cotton  Mather,  *  he  pretends  to 
prove  that  Christ  suffered  not  for  us  those  unutterable  torments  of 
God's  wrath  which  are  commonly  called  hell  torments,  to  redeem 
our  souls  from  them,  and  that  Christ  bore  not  our  sins  by  God's 
imputation,  and  therefore  also  did  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  taw  for 
them.' 

*  Luther  on  Gal.  iii  13. 
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"  The  General  Court  of  MaasachuseitB,  u  Boon  as  the  book  waa 
received  from  Englaod,  where  it  was  printed,  immediate]}'  called 
Mr.  Pjrachon  to  account  loi  hia  heieay,  disimsaed  him  from  bis 
magiatiBcy,  caused  his  book  to  be  publicly  burned  in  Boston  mar- 
ket, and  appointed  three  eldera  to  confer  with  him,  and  bring  him 
to  ar  acknowledgment  of  hie  error.*  Thej  also  chose  Rev.  John 
Norton,  of  Ipswich,  to  antteer  his  book,  after  thej  had  condemned 
all  the  copies  of  it  to  be  burned.  Hr.  Norton's  answer  ia  now 
before  us,  in  which  he  repeats  ovet  and  over  again  the  prevalent 
doctrine  of  the  time:  —  ' Christ  suffered  a  penal  hell,  but  not 
a  local;  he  descended  into  hell  virtuall)',  not  locally  ;  ihat  is,  he 
■ufiered  the  pains  of  hell  due  unto  the  elect,  who  for  their  sin 
deserved  to  be  damned.'  '  Christ  suffered  the  essential  penal 
wrath  of  God,  which  answers  the  suffering  of  the  second  death, 
due  to  the  elect  tor  their  sin,  before  he  suffered  his  natural  death.' 
<  ChTist  was  tormented  without  any  forgiveness ;  God  spared  him 
nothing  of  the  due  debt.' 

"  Flave),  a  Nonconformist  clergjman  in  England,  whose  wril- 
inga  continue  to  be  published  by  the  American  Trad  Society,  and 
who  was  contemporaneous  with  John  Norton,  thus  writes:  'To 
wrath,  to  the  wrath  of  an  infinite  God  without-  mixture,  to  ibe 
very  torments  of  hell,  was  Christ  delivered,  and  that  by  ibe  hands 
of  his  own  Father.'  |  '  As  it  was  all  the  wialh  of  God  Iliat  lay 
upon  Christ,  so  it  was  his  wrath  aggravated  in  diverse  respects 
beyond  that  which  the  damned  theniaelvea  io  suffer.'  X 

"  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  ^  owned  and  consented  to  by  the 

*  Sea  Records  of  MauacbDMIta  Bey,  Vol.  IV.  Part'I.  pp.  29,  30 ; 
a]jo  Hollaod's  Bijloi7  of  Wettem  Hasaschnietts,  Vol.  1.  p.  37,  &c. 

t  FottDtain  of  Lifb  Opened,  p.  10,  Ser.  IV.  fol.  ediL 

}  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

\  "  This  Confession  wai  taken,  with  a  tav  alight  varinlions  in  con- 
formity with  tliQ  Westminster  Confession,  from  the  '  Savoy  Declara- 
tion,' tlint  is,  'A  Declaration  of  tho  Faiili  and  Order  owned  and 
practised  in  tho  CongregsLionat  Churches  in  England ;  ngrecd  upon 
and  consented  onto  by  their  elders  and  measengera  at  the  Savoy 
[a  part  of  London],  October  12th,  1658,'  which  may  be  seen  in  'Han- 
borj'i  Hlitortcal  Memorials,'  p.  BS2,  Ac." 
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eharches  assembled  in  Boston,  New  England,  May  12,  1680,  and 
reeommended  to  ail  tlie  charohes  by  the  General  Court  held  Octo- 
ber 5,   1679,  is  contained  the  following  (Ch.  YIII.  4) :   <  The 

Lord  Jesos  Christ underwent  the  punishment  due  to  us, 

whieh  we  should  hsTO  borne  and  sufl^red,  being  made  sin  and  a 
curse  for  us,  enduring  most  excruciating  torments  immediately 
from  God  in  his  soul,  and  most  painful  sufferings  in  his  body.' 
This  was  copied  Terbatim  into  the  celebrated  Say  brook  Platform, 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  September  9,  1708. 

**  Some  of  the  preceding  views,  for  questioning  which  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  in  Massachusetts  was  so  much  harassed  as  to 
feel  obliged  to  leave  the  Commonwealth,  are  now  as  universally 
rejected  as  they  were  once  received.  But  the  most  objectionable 
part  of  them,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  that  which  supposes 
supernatural  sufierings  or  tortures  to  have  been  immediately  in- 
flicted by  the  Deity  upon  the  soul  of  Christ,  is  still  retained  by 
many.  The  late  Professor  Stuart,  as  we  have  seen,  supported 
this  view  on  the  ground  that  the  character  of  Christ  for  fortitude 
would  otherwise  suffer.  Many  of  the  books  industriously  circu- 
lated by  the  Orthodox  sects  among  the  laity  contain  the  doctrine 
in  a  very  offensive  form.  The  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  de- 
clares that  Christ  'endured  the  wrath  of  God,'  evidently  in  the 
sense  of  Norton  and  Flavel,  is  scattered  by  thousands  among  the 
people,  and  made  the  standard  of  faith  in  the  principal  theological 
school  of  thb  Commonwealth.  Vincent,  whose  explanation  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  has  just  been  republished  by  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  says  :  '  He,  together  with  the  pain  of 
his  body  on  the  cross,  endured  the  wrath  of  God,  due  for  man's 
sin,  in  his  soul.' 

*'  With  the  progress  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin  to  one  who  had  not 
committed  it  came  to  be  held  as  a  mere  fiction  by  many,  who  yet 
retained  that  part  of  the  old  doctrine  which  maintains  that  Christ 
bore  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  This  view  avoids 
the  now  evident  fiction  involved  in  charging  the  sins  of  the  guilty 
upon  the  innocent ;  but  it  has  no  advantage  over  Luther's  doctrine 

2* 
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in  refereoce  to  the  character  of  the  Deity.  Luther's  theory  paid 
80  much  homage  to  the  natural  sentimenta  of  justice  in  the  human 
soul,  as  to  make  the  attempt,  though  a  vain  one,  to  reconcile  the 
conduct  which  his  theology  ascribed  to  God  with  those  sentiments. 
Luther,  with  John  Norton  and  others  of  his  school,  felt  as  strong- 
ly as  any  Unitarian  of  the  present  day,  that,  where  there  is  pun- 
ishment, there  must  be  guilt,  and  an  accusiog  conscience.*  They 
held,  therefore,  that  Christ  was  punished  because  he  was  guilty, 
and  '  sensible  of  an  accusing  conscience.'  But  the  more  modern 
theory,  which  holds  that  Christ  %ore  the  punishment  of  all  meo's 
sins  without  bearing  their  guilt,  inTolves  the  idea  of  punishment 
without  guilt  in  him  who  suffers  it.  It  takes  away  the  hypothesis 
which  alone  gave  it  even  the  show  of  consistency  with  the  justice 
of  God. 

'*  The  perception  of  the  incongruity  involved  In  the  supposition 
that  one  should  receive  punishment  who  is  without  guilt,  has 
therefore  led  many  theologians  to  give  up  this  part  of  the  old 
theory.  It  was  abandoned  by  many  in  England  as  long  ago  as 
the  time  of  Baxter.  In  New  England,  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards the  younger,  several  theological  writers  have  maintained 
that,  as  there  can  be  no  punishment  without  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
condemnation  of  conscience,  but  only  pain,  suffering,  torment,  it 
is  erroneous  to  say  that  Christ  endured  vicarious  punishment  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  Vicarious  pain  or  torment  might  be  endured 
by  the  innocent,  but  not  vicarious  punislanent.  Some,  also,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  bear  no  proportion,  in 
amount  and  duration,  to  the  punishment  which  was  threatened 
against  sinners,  have  even  rejected  the  term  vicarious  as  inappli- 
cable. Dr.  Dwight  says :  *■  It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it 
cannot,  that  Christ  sufiered  in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be 
believed  that  any  created  nature  could  in  that  short  space  of  time 
suffer  what  would  be  equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress  extended 
through  eternity.'  f  '  When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  it  pleased 
Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  it  was  not  as  a  punishment.' |     '  It  is  not 


*  See  Norton's  Answer,  &c  p.  119. 

t  Ser.  LVI.  Vol.  XL  p.  21 7.  J  Ibid.,  p.  211 . 
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tnie,'  nys  Edwards  the  yoanger,  *  that  Christ  endared  an  eqaal 
quantity  of  misefy  to  that  which  woold  haye  been  endared  by  all 

his  people,  had  they  snflfored  the  curse  of  the  law As  the 

eternal  Logos  was  capable  of  neither  enduring  misery  nor  losing 
happiness,  all  the  happiness  lost  by  the  substitution  of  Christ  was 
birely  that  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  during  only  thirty-three  years ; 
or  rather  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.'  *  Dr.  Emmons 
ays :  *  His  sufferings  were  no  punishment,  much  less  our  punish- 
ment. His  sufferings  were  by  no  means  equal  in  degree  or  durar 
tion  to  the  eternal  sufierings  we  deserve,  and  which  God  has 
threatened  to  inflict  upon  us.  So  that  he  did  in  no  sense  bear  the 
penalty  of  the  law  which  we  have  broken,  and  justly  deserve.'  f 

'*  But  this  concession  of  the  more  modem  New  England  theo- 
logians to  the  imperative  claims  of  reason  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  it  may  at  first  view  appear.  To  say  that  Christ  did 
not  endure  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  mankind,  nor  indeed  any 
punishment  whatever,  but  only  an  amount  of  suffering  or  torment 
which,  in  its  effect  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  in 
upholding  the  honor  of  the  Divine  government,  was  an  equivalent 
to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  threatened  against  sin,  is  of 
little  avail,  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that  the  chief  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  were  of  a  miraculous  character,  inconceivable  in  de- 
gree, immediately  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  God  over  and 
above  those  which  he  incurred  from  human  opposition  and  per- 
Becotion  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  work.  The  concession  is 
made  to  philosophy,  not  to  religion.  So  far  as  the  Divine  char- 
acter is  concerned,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  you  call 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  punishment^  or  only  torture  immediately 
inflided  by  God  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  contemplated  by 
intelligent  beings. 

*'  Suppose  that  Christ  had  ordered  the  beloved  Apostle  John  to 
be  crucified,  in  order  to  show  his  displeasure  at  sin,  when  he  for- 
gave Peter,  of  what  consequence  would  it  be  to  say  that  John  was 


*  Sermons  on  the  Atonement,  Works,  Yol.  II.  p.  43. 
t  Works,  Vol  V.  p.  32. 
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not  punished,  but  only  tortured,  for  the  sin  of  Peter  ?  Would 
Christ  deserve  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  righteous  being,  an 
upholder  of  law,  a  wise  moral  governor,  for  inflicting  inconceiv- 
able anguish  of  body  and  mind  upon  John  as  the  sole  ground  and 
condition  of  forgiving  the  sin  of  Peter  1 

"  How  many  of  the  theologians  of  New  England  at  the  present 
day  retain  this  theory  of  miraculous  sufiering  immediately  inflicted 
by  the  Deity  upon  the  soul  of  Christ,  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental theory,  afler  admitting  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
finite  and  of  brief  duration,  that  they  were  not  the  punishment, 
nor,  as  a  penalty,  equivalent  to  the  punishment,  of  the  sinner, 
should  seek  by  mere  ratiocination  to  magnify  the  sufierings  of 
Christ  beyond  what  the  sacred  history  has  recorded  them  to  be, 
and  to  bring  in  the  omnipotence  and  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity 
to  inflict  a  pain  which  human  malice  and  second  causes  could  not 
inflict.  The  mere  amount  of  suffering  does  not  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  this  theory.  The  Scriptures  contain,  as  we  have  seen, 
nothing  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  positively 
against  it,  in  insisting,  as  they  do,  on  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  ekath 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  on  what  he  suffered  before  he 
died.  It  is  just  to  state  that  I  do  not  find,  in  the  sermons  on  the 
atonement  by  Dr.  Edwards  the  younger.  Dr.  Emmons,  and  Dr. 
Woods,  reference  to  any  sufferings  of  Christ,  except  those  which 
were  naturally  incident  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  True,  they 
say  nothing  against  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Macknight, 
and  some  recent  writers.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  omitted 
the  theory  of  miraculous  suffering,  immediately  inflicted  by  the 
Deity  upon  the  soul  of  Christ,  because  they  had  abandoned  it. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  all  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental theory  shall  cease  to  insist  on  a  fragment  of  the  old  theory 
of  penal  satisfaction,  which  has  no  historical  foundation,  which  is 
shocking  to  the  feelings  of  many  Christians,  and  strengthens  the 
objections  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  writers,  look- 
ing at  the  subject  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  moral 
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and  religimu  philosophy,  have  given  a  somewhat  imperfect  Tiew 
of  the  sentiments  of  St.  Paul  respecting  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  hy  maintaining  that  he  limited  the  influenoe  of  it 
to  its  immediate  etted  in  producing  the  reformation  and  sanctifica- 
tioo  of  the  sinner.  This  latter  view  is  indeed  prominent  through- 
oat  the  Apostle's  writings.  Christians  are  represented  as  being 
btptiied  to  the  death  ci  Christ ;  that  is,  to  die  to  sin  as  he  died 
for  it ;  to  be  buried  in  baptism  to  sin,  and  to  rise  to  a  new  spirit- 
ual life,  as  he  was  buried  and  roee  to  a  new  life.  But  the  Apostle 
regards  the  death  of  Christ,  not  only  as  exerting  a  sanctifying  in- 
floenoe  upon  the  heart,  but  as  having  a  meaning  and  significance, 
eooeidexed  as  an  event  taking  place  under  the  moral  government 
of  God,  aeoording  to  his  will.  Its  meaning  serves,  according  to 
him,  at  the  same  time  to  manifest  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  and 
his  mercy  in  accepting  the  true  believer.  '  Whom  in  his  blood, 
through  feith,  God  has  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  manifest  his  righteousness  on  account  of  his  passing  by, 
in  his  forbearance,  the  sins  of  former  times.'  *  It  is  true  that  the 
design  of  this  providential  event  was  still  manifestation^  and  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  appropriation  of  it  by 
&ith,  were  regarded  by  the  Apostle  as  leading  to  repentance  and 
nnctification,  as  well  as  to  peace  of  mind.  But  he  contemplates 
it  in  this  passage  under  another  aspect.  He  has  what  may  be 
called  a  transcendental,  as  well  as  a  practical,  view  of  this,  as  of  all 
events.  He  contemplates  the  death  of  Christ,  taking  place  accord- 
ing to  God's  will,  as  illustrating  the  mind  of  Grod ;  as  manifesting 
his  righteousness,  though  he  forbore  adequately  to  punish  the 
sins  of  former  times,  and  in  mercy  accepted  as  righteous  the  true 
Christian  believer.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  God,  by  suffering 
soch  a  person  as  Jesus,  standing  in  such  a  relation  to  him,  having 
a  sinless  character,  and  sustaining  such  an  office  in  relation  to  the 
world  as  Christ  did,  to  suffer  and  die  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  has  declared  how  great  an  evil  he  regards  sin  to  be,  and 
how  great  a  good  he  regards  holiness  to  be  ;  in  other  words,  his 
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hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  holiness.  The  greatness  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  of  the  good  of  righteousness,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  which  God,  in  his  high  providential  goYcm- 
ment  of  the  world,  appointed,  and  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Christ  made.  Why  is  not  this  view  of  St.  Paul  correct  ?  God  is 
surely  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  intuitions 
of  the  soul,  in  immediate  revelation,  but  also  in  the  events  of 
Providence.  E^specially  the  fact,  that  under  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  the  most  righteous  men,  those  in  vohom  the  spirit  of 
God  dwells  most  fully  and  most  constantly^  are  willing  to  incur 
reproach  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
human  happiness,  shows  that  the  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Source  of  all  righteousness,  regards  sin  as  a  great  evil,  and  right- 
eousness as  a  great  good  ;  that  is,  hates  sin,  and  loves  holiness. 
Much  more,  then,  if  Christ,  in  whom  was  the  spirit  of  God  with- 
out measure,  who  knew  no  sin,  and  who  was  in  various  wajrs 
exalted  above  the  sons  of  men,  becomes,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  by  his  own  consent,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  does  he  illustrate 
his  Father *s  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of  holiness. 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  EM  wards  the  younger,  and  other  advo- 
cates of  what  is  called  the  governmental  theory,  have  connected 
with  the  view  of  the  Apostle  Paul  two  great  errors.  One  consists 
in  regarding  that  as  the  direct  and  immediate  design  of  the  death 
of  Christ  which  was  only  incidental  to  it,  as  a  providential  event. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament  denounced  as  an  evil  and  a  crime.  Of 
course,  then,  it  was  opposed  to  the  direct  revealed  will  of  Grod. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  we  may  learn  that  the  direct 
design  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  was  that  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
others,  should  reverence  him.  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him.'  '  He  that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father.' 
*  Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.'  It  is 
admitted  by  all,  that  the  direct  will  of  God  is  declared  in  his  com- 
mands rather  than  in  his  providence.  Unless  the  Jews  had  acted 
against  the  will  of  God,  it  could  not  be  said  that  by  '  wicked 
hands'  they  had  crucified  and  slain  the  Saviour.     But  when, 
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of  healing  and  leTerencing  ChiiBt,  they  persecuted  and 
eracified  him,  this  event  was  orerruled  by  Divine  Providence,  so 
ai  to  convey  a  religious  lesson  concerning  the  attributes  of  Grod, 
and  hia  government  of  the  world.  There  is  no  more  evidence 
that  the  Jews  were  instigated  by  God  to  crucify  Christ,  than  to 
kill  any  profit  who  had  preceded  him.  There  is  no  more  evi- 
dence that  this  was  according  to  the  will  of  God,  than  any  murder 
which  ever  look  place.  The  Apostle  Paul  undoubtedly  declares 
that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  according  to  the  will  of  God  (Gal. 
L  4) ;  and  that  Grod  had  set  him  forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
manifest  hia  righteousness  (Rom.  iii.  25).  But  he  uses  similar 
language  in  regard  to  many  other  events.  Thus  he  declares  that 
Phaiaoh,  the  tyrant,  was  raised  up  to  make  known  the  power  oi 
God  (Rom.  is.  17).  But  will  it  be  pretended  that  God  gave  ex- 
istence and  power  to  Pharaoh  for  the  direct  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  making  known  bis  power,  and  that  his  power  could  not  be  made 
known  in  any  other  way  ?  Was  it  not  the  will  of  Grod  that  Phsr 
raoh  should  be  a  just  and  beneficent  sovereign  \  It  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  current  phraseology  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  were  not  more  immediately  ordained  by  God,  than  any 
other  case  of  treachery  and  murder  which  ever  took  place  in  the 
world.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  was 
the  incidental  or  indirect  design  of  it,  as  an  event  taking  place 
under  the  government  of  God,  against  his  revealed  will.  The 
crucifixion  of  Christ  declares  the  righteousness  of  God,  just  as  the 
wrath  of  man  in  all  cases  is  caused  to  praise  him. 

''  That  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  was  only 
the  incidental  design  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  appears  also  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  is  only  when  so  regarded  that  it  conveys  to  a 
rational  mind  an  impression  either  of  his  righteousness  or  his  wis- 
dom. That  God  should  so  love  the  world  as  to  send  Christ  to 
enlighten,  reform,  and  bless  it,  though  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
not  accomplish  his  purpose  without  falling  a  sacrifice  to  human 
passions,  gives  an  impression  of  his  benevolence,  and  of  his  hatred 
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of  sin  and  love  of  holiness.  But  if  he  had  immediately  and  di- 
rectly commanded  the  Jewish  priests  to  sacrifice  him,  or  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  to  insult,  torture,  and  crucify  him,  simply  that  as  an 
object  of  human  contemplation  he  might  manifest  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  and  his  hatred  of  sin  by  his  infliction  of  torture  on  an 
innocent  being,  then  no  such  effect  would  be  produced  by  it.  The 
Jewish  priests  themselves  would  have  said  that  snch  a  sacrifice 
was  heathenish,  an  offering  such  as  the  Gentiles  used  to  make  to 
Moloch.  All  the  world  would  say,  that  such  a  God-commanded 
sacrifice,  such  a  direct  and  immediate  infliction  of  sufifering  by  the 
Almighty  upon  an  innocent  being,  for  the  main  purpose  of  making 
known  his  dispositions,  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  a  manifestation  of  any  attribute  rather  than  righteous- 
ness. We  might  believe  an  express  verbal  declaration,  that  such 
a  direct  infliction  was  designed  to  show  God*s  righteousness ;  but 
in  the  fact  itself  of  such  torture,  one  could  perceive  neither  right- 
eousness nor  wisdom.  This  may  be  clearly  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
ample. 

**  If  a  human  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  instance,  be- 
ing engaged  in  war  with  a  rebellious  province,  and  having  a  son 
distinguished  by  military  skill,  courage,  and  humanity  above  all 
his  subjects,  should  send  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  expose 
him  to  all  the  casualties  of  war,  in  order  to  bring  the  province  into 
submission,  and  this  son  should  actually  suffer  death  through  the 
opposition  of  the  rebels,  who  would  not  admire  the  self-denial  and 
benevolence  exhibited  by  the  monarch  ? 

<*  Suppose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rebels  should,  by 
the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  that  son,  have  been  brought  to  repent- 
ance and  submission,  and  should  humbly  sue  for  pardon,  and  that 
the  monarch  should  say,  '  I  will  forgive  you,  but  in  order  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  concerning  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  my  government,  and  maintain  the  cause  of  order,  I 
must,  as  the  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  your  crime,  inflict  in- 
conceivable anguish  of  mind  and  body  upon  my  well-beloved  son 
in  the  sight  of  all  my  subjects,'  and  should  actually  do  it  with  his 
own  hands,  would  not  the  whole  civilized  world  condemn  such  a 
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mooaich  as  gmlij  c€  injustice,  cnielty ,  and  folly  ?  The  consent  of 
the  80O,  eould  it  be  obtained,  would  only  serve  to  deepen  the  cru- 
elty and  folly  of  the  father. 

"The  incideDtal  effect  of  the  sufTerings  of  the  Apostles^is 
•pokea  of  aa  designed,  as  expreaely  as  that  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  *  Whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  eoDSolalion  and  salvation.'  *  Again,  *  Yea,  and  if  I  be  of- 
fersd  up  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,' f  &c. 
lin,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '  filling  up  what  is  wanting  of  the 
of  Christ,' {  thus  implying  that  his  own  sufferings  had 
the  same  general  purpose  as  those  of  his  Master.  Again,  the 
casting  away  of  the  Jews  b  represented  by  Paul  in  one  verse  as 
the  reconciling  or  atonement  of  the  world ;  in  another,  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief.  ^ 

'*  It  is  readily  conceded  that  a  greater  prominence,  importance, 
and  influence  are  assigned  by  Paul  and  other  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  than  to  that  of  other  righteous 
men.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  his  pre-eminent  character,  his  su- 
pernatural powers  and  qualifications,  the  dignity  of  his  office  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  death.  He  had  a  greater  agency  than  others  in  the  work  of 
the  Christian  atonement,  of  which,  however,  the  Apostles  were 
yet  ministers.  )     He  was  the  head  of  the  Church. 

*'  The  minds  and  feelings  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  affected  by  the  ignominious  death  of  their  Master. 
It  was  the  subject  of  the  deepest  gratitude  that  the  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed  were  purchased  by  his  blood.  They  had  lost 
sU  hopes  when  he  expired.  His  death  was  opposed  to  all  their 
views  of  the  Messiah.  They  had  supposed  that  he  would  live  for 
erer.^  This  expectation  was  probably  not  wholly  effaced  from 
their  minds  till  they  saw  him  expire.  When  they  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  they  preached  the  religion  of  one  who  had 
saffisred  like  the  vilest  malefactor.     The  circumstance  that  the 


•  2  Cor.  i.  6.       t  Phil.  ii.  17.       |  Col.  i.  24.       4  Rom.  xi.  15,  20. 
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death  of  Christ  waa  ao  ignominiooa,  was  a  strong  reason  lor  thmr 
insisting  upon  it  the  more,  as  the  meana  through  which  they  eo* 
joyed  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  The  cross  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jew,  and  folly  to  the  Gentile.  The  oftener  objections 
were  made  to  it,  the  more  would  the  Apostles  be  led  to  dwell  upon 
it,  and  to  present  it  in  every  light  in  which  it  could  be  presented. 
In  reflecting  upon  the  meaning  of  it  aa  a  providential  event,  the 
analogy  between  it  and  the  sin-oflbrings  of  the  Jews  struck  their 
imaginations  forcibly.  Certain  passages  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
especially  Isa.  liii.,  which  was  originally  spoken  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  were  adapted  to  impart  additional  emphasis  to  this  anal- 
ogy. 
*'  It  is  also  very  possible  that  I  may  have  too  closely  defined  the 

meaning  of  Paul  and  other  Apostles,  in  representing  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  sacrifice.  This  idea  having  once  taken  full  possessioa 
of  their  imaginations,  they  may  not  always  have  kept  in  mind  the 
boundary  which  divides  figurative  from  plain  language.  They 
may  have  connected  certain  sacrificial  ideas  or  feelings  with  the 
death  of  Christ,  which  a  modern  cannot  fully  appreciate,  or  strict- 
ly define.  Being  born  Jews,  familiar  with  sacrifices  from  their 
infancy,  and  writing  to  those  who,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  had 
been  accustomed  to  attach  the  same  importance  and  efficacy  to 
them,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  represent  the  death  of 
Christ  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  that  they 
should  attach  an  importance  to  it  which  savors  more  of  the  relig- 
ion which  they  had  renounced,  than  of  that  which  they  had 
adopted.  But  so  far  as  the  question  whether  the  atonement  by 
Christ  was  effected  by  vicarious  punishment,  or  vicarious  suffer- 
ing, is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  much  importance 
the  Apostles  attached  to  the  sacrificial  view.  For  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  literal  sacrifices  vicarious  punishment,  or  suf- 
fering, was  denoted,  or  that  the  pain  endured  by  the  animals 
offered  had  anything  to  do  with  their  efficacy  or  significance.* 
'*  The  other  error  in  the  theory  of  Edwards  the  younger,  and 


*  See  Christian  Examiner  for  September,  1855. 
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tAtn  adroemtes  of  the  gofcrainental  theory,  consists  in  represent- 
isf  the  sofleiiDgs  (^  Christ  as  aboolotely  necessary,  as  the  ground 
of  lorgnreness,  in  the  natare  of  things,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
liae  goteruuient,  or  on  aeeonnt  of  the  Difine  yeracity  in  reference 
to  the  declaration,  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  last  consideration,  that  of  the  Divine  Teracity,  it  is 
certain  that  the  threatened  penalty  of  transgression  is  no  more  ez- 
eeoted  when  the  sinner  is  forgiren  in  consequence  of  severe  sufier- 
ing  inflicted  upon  Christ,  than  if  he  were  forgiven,  without  such 
m  inflictioii,  in  consequence  of  the  eternal  mercy  of  God.  For 
the  penalty  was  never  threatened  except  against  the  sinner.  Of 
eoorse  it  emn  never  be  executed  except  upon  the  sinner. 

**  It  has  also  been  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental theory,  that  to  forgive  sin  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  infliction  of  suflering  upon  Christ,  equivalent,  in  the  impres- 
sion prodoced  by  it,  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  all  the  wicked, 
would  operate  as  encouragement  of  wickedness.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  thoee  who  would  be  encouraged  in  sin  by  the 
hope  of  being  forgiven  through  the  eternal  mercy  of  God,  would 
not  also  be  encouraged  in  sin  by  the  hope  of  being  forgiven 
through  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  Christ,  or  through  any  consid- 
eration founded  on  past  historical  fact.  The  forgiveness  is  certain 
to  him  who  repents  and  becomes  a  righteous  man  on  either  theory, 
and  may  encourage  an  evil-minded  person  in  one  case  as  well  as 
the  other.  He  who  can  harden  himself  in  sin  in  consequence  of 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God  in  forgiving  the  penitent,  can  do  the 
tame  thing  in  consequence  of  the  exceeding  love  of  Christ  as  man- 
ifested in  his  death. 

"  That  the  advocates  of  some  of  the  old  theories  should  main- 
tain the  absolute  necessity  of  vicarious  suffering,  does  not  appear 
strange.  But  that  the  advocates  of  the  governmental  theory 
dmnld  maintain  its  absolute  necessity  as  the  condition  of  the  for- 
^veness  of  sin,  so  that  the  Divine  mercy  could  not  be  exercised, 
tod  the  honor  of  the  Divine  government  maintained  without  it,  is 
•orprising.  Having  denied  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  in  any 
sense  the  puoishment  of  the  sins  of  men,  or  that  they  are  in  any 
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sense  penal  in  their  nature,  it  is  singular  that  they  should  beliere 
them  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  y indicate  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  and  cause  his  government  to  be  respected,  so  that, 
without  these  sufferings  as  a  condition,  the  mercy  of  God  could  not 
and  would  not  have  been  exercised  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
What !  Have  men  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  to  respect  his  moral  government,  unless  they  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  historical  fact  that  he  immediately  and  directly 
caused  inconceivable  sufierings  to  Christ,  as  ^e  indispensable 
ground  of  his  forgiving  a  single  sin  1  Have  the  unnumbered  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race,  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  yet  be- 
lieve in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  no  reason  to  have  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  to  respect  his  moral  government? 
Have  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  human  soul  in  all  the  perfections 
of  God,  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  the  conscience,  the  retributions 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  intimations  of  a  judgment  to  come  in 
the  human  heart  and  in  Divine  revelation,  no  force  to  convince 
men  that  God  hates  sin  and  loves  holiness,  though  he  be  long- 
suffering  and  ready  to  forgive  1  Would  all  these  considerations 
lose  their  force  with  one  who  should  believe  that  God  could  for- 
give a  penitent,  thoroughly  regenerated  transgressor  for  his  own 
eternal  mercy's  sake  alone  ?  Cannot  a  father  forgive  a  penitent 
son,  without  conveying  the  impression  that  he  is  pleased  with 
sin? 

**  It  has  been  alleged  by  Edwards  the  younger,  and  others,  that 
the  very  fact  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  means  of 
manifesting  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  maintaining  the  honor 
of  his  government,  implies  their  absolute  necessity ;  because  oth- 
erwise they  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  Deity  to  take 
place.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  perceive  on  what  principle  the 
mere  occurrence  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  shows  its 
absolute  necessity,  more  than  the  occurrence  of  the  murder  of  any 
prophet  or  apostle  shows  its  absolute  necessity.  But  it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  renovation  of  the 
world  could  not  have  been  accomplished  unless  Stephen  had  been 
stoned  to  death,  and  James  beheaded,  and  Peter  crucified,  how- 
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ever  gremt  may  haTe  heea  the  actual  infloenoe  of  these  cases  of 
martyrdom  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Indeed,  to  argue  the 
absolote  neeessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  from  the  fact  of  its  ao- 
toal  oeeonence,  is  to  argue  the  absolute  necessity  of  every  murder 
that  ever  oceorred  in  the  world.  Of  course  no  one  has  ever  de- 
nied the  neeesnty  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  same  general 
sense  in  which  the  sufferings  of  all  righteous  men  are  necessary, 
or  in  whidi  all  the  evil  in  the  world  is  necessary.  Bishop  Butler, 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Part  Second  of  his  Analogy,  has  shown 
thai  by  the  stripes  of  righteous  men  in  general,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  people  are  oflen  healed ;  and  of  course  that 
Christ  might  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  and  for  similar  ends.  But 
be  did  not  attempt  to  find  anything  on  earth  analogous  to  the  the- 
ories on  whidi  I  have  been  remarking.  If  he  had  made  the  at- 
tempt^ he  would  have  found  such  analogy  only  in  the  practice  of 
the  most  barbarous  Oriental  despots.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  is 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  common  use  of  language  when 
he  says,  that  '  vicarious  punishment  is  a  providential  appointment 
of  every  day's  experience.'  No  one  has  ever  doubted  or  denied 
the  vicarious  punishment  of  Christ  in  the  sense  in  which  vicarious 
punishment  is  matter  of  every  day's  experience.  Every  Unita- 
rian, every  Deist,  would  accept  such  a  creed.  But  this  paradox- 
ical use  of  language  has  been  generally  rejected  and  condemned 
by  modem  theological  writers  of  every  name.*  It  serves  only  to 
confound  things  which  difier. 

*'  Dr.  Edwards  and  others  have  also  argued  the  necessity  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  from  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  the  Jews.  But  as 
there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  these  sacrifices  of  animals,  — 
as  they  were  of  human  origin,  and  only  tolerated,  or  at  most  sanc- 
tioned, by  the  Deity,  —  of  course  there  could  be  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  though  when  it  was  made,  its 
good  efiRscts  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  glancing  his  eye 
of  faith  over  the  events  which  took  place  under  the  government  of 
God.     As  to  the  verse, '  Without  shedding  of  blood,  there  was  no 


♦  See  pp.  xxiv,  xxv. 
3* 
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remission,'  the  meaning  is,  that  under  the  actual  dispensation  of 
the  Jewish  law,  as  permitted  or  appointed  by  God,  there  waa  no 
remission  without  a  sacrifice.*  The  remark  has  no  relation  to  the 
nature  of  things,  or  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Divine  gOT- 
ernment,  but  only  to  a  usage  which  had  passed  away. 

'<  Some  passages  from  the  New  Testament  have  also  been  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  ground  of  Divine  forgiveness,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  or  of  the  Divine  government;  such  as  Luke 
xxiv.  26,  *  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory  ? '  Also  verse  46,  'It  behoved  Christ  to  suf- 
fer,* &c.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  necessity  here  referred  to  by 
Christ  arises  simply  from  that  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  That 
he  did  not  consider  them  absolutely  necessary,  is  evident  from  his 
prayer  to  have  the  cup  pass  from  him.  See  Newcome's  remarks, 
pages  207,  210  of  this  volume. 

*' Allowing,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  inci- 
dentally illustrates  the  righteousness  as  well  as  the  love  of  God^ 
its  absolute  necessity  as  a  ground  of  Divine  forgiveness  is  not 
more  evident  from  any  language  of  Scripture,  than  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  a  t3rrant  and  oppressor  as  Pharaoh.  For  the 
Apostle  adopts  similar  language  respecting  Pharaoh :  '  Even  for 
this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my 
power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.'  Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  power  and  the  name 
of  Jehovah  could  not  have  been  made  known  except  by  raising  up 
just  such  a  tyrant  as  Pharaoh?  The  Apostle  is  quite  as  explicit 
in  declaring  the  design  of  the  exaltation  of  Pharaoh  to  be  that  of 
manifesting  the  power  of  God,  as  in  declaring  the  design  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  that  of  manifesting  the  righteousness  of 
God. 

'*  My  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  considers  the 
death  of  Christ  under  two  aspects :  —  1.  He  regards  it  as  an  event 


♦  "  On  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  their  bearing  on  the 
work  of  Christ,  sec  Christian  Examiner  for  September,  1855." 
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taking  place  under  the  pTOvidence  of  6od,  and  according  to  the 
DiTine  will,  and  in  some  sense  a  sacrifice  incidentally  manifesting 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his 
oieTcy.  See  Rom.  iii.  SI -36.  S.  He  regards  it  in  its  immedi- 
ate moral  and  religiooa  inflnence  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
belierer.  See  Rom.  Ti.,  yu.,  &c.  He  does  not  appear  to  regard 
it  as  ao  indispensable  evidence  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  with- 
out whidi  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  only  as  a  new  and  signal  illus- 
tration of  it  in  connection  with  his  mercy.  The  latter  view  is  the 
most  prevalent.  The  first  view  relates  to  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  Christ's  death ;  the  second,  to  its  sanctifying  influence. 
In  both  cases  the  influence  of  it  is  upon  God^s  subjects,  not  upon 
God  himself.  Perhaps  both  views  are  united  in  the  text,  <  He 
made  him  who  knew  no'  sin  to  suflfer  as  a  sinner  in  our  behalf, 
that  we  throogh  him  might  attain  the  righteousness  which  God 

will  accept.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  dissertations  selected  from  the  Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles  by  Mr.  Jowett  are  those  which  were  thought  to  be  most 
suitable  for  publication  in  this  volume.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  insert  two  other  dissertations  from  the  same  work;  namely, 
that  on  Natural  Religion,  and  that  on  the  Comparison  of  St.  Paul 
with  Philo.  But  the  former,  in  setting  aside  some  of  the  usual 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  con- 
tain such  explanations  and  qualifications  as  might  make  it  useful 
to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  writer^s  philosophy.  The  latter 
was  omitted,  because,  though  learned  and  valuable,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

**  Several  valuable  Essays  have  been  selected  from  the  recent 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  two  octavo  vol- 
umes, by  the  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  who 
is  somewhat  known  in  this  country  by  his  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
His  work  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  manifests  the  same 


*  2  Cor.  V.  21. 
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scholarship  and  independence,  united  with  reverence,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Commentary  by  Professor  Jowett. 

"The  closing  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  well-known  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print.  It  appears  to  me  to  meet  the  objectionB  of  Mr. 
Hume  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  they  have  been  met 
by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

"  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  very  few  of  the 
Essays  in  this  volume  were  written  by  professed  Unitarians. 
Most  of  them  are  by  eminent  divines  and  scholars  of  the  Chorcfa 
of  England.  But  in  the  circulation  of  books,  the  great  question 
should  be  whether  they  contain  true  and  just  views,  and  not  by 
whom  they  were  written.  That  we  have  been  able  to  select  so 
large  a  volume  of  Essays  on  very  important  subjects  from  writers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  Unitarians,  is  a  fact  highly  encouraging  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  creditable,  not  only  to 
the  independence  of  the  writers,  but  to  the  practical  freedom 
which  at  present  prevails  in  that  church.  No  one  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve, has  yet  incurred  any  higher  penalty  on  account  of  his  pub- 
lications than  that  of  rewriting  his  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  results  to  which  several  of  the  learned  writers  have  arrivedy 
notwithstanding  the  natural  bias  arising  from  their  ecclesiastical 
connections,  will  secure  for  them,  from  different  classes  of  readers^ 
that  candid  and  attentive  consideration  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. The  voice  which  comes  from  this  volume  is  the  united 
utterance  of  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  Unitarians." 
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UNITARIANS. 

OuB  nnitarian  brethren  in  England  feel  the  nee<f  of  a 
doser  church-ankm  among  the  advocates  of  a  liberal  Chris- 
tian faith.  We  have  latelj  read  several  articles  in  English 
Unitarian  periodicals,  which  urge  this  subject  with  much 
ability  and  unnsual  earnestness  of  tone.  A  similar  feeling, 
as  oor  readers  well  know,  prevails  among  large  numbers  of 
Unitarians  in  this  conntrj.  We  want  more  union,  fraternal 
co-operalioD,  and  warmer  currents  of  Christian  sympathy. 
We  lament  oor  individualism,  our  jealous  and  cold  isola- 
tion. It  IS  as  unfriendly  to  the  religious  life  as  it  is  fatal 
to  all  denominational  activity.  Jesus  gathered  a  brotherhood 
of  believers.  The  Apostles  were  members  of  a  body  that 
was  "fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which 
every  joint  supplied,  and  which  made  increase  of  the  body 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  In  the  circles  of  warm 
Christian  sympathy  have  been  trained  all  the  brightest  ex- 
amples of  faith  and  piety  which  have  adorned  the  Christian 
name.  It  is  in  the  shelter  and  home  of  such  brotherhoods 
that  the  religious  character  acquires  its  sweetest  graces  and 
its  most  earnest  life.  How  many  Unitarians  mourn  that  in 
the  Unitarian  body  they  do  not  find  a  sympathizing  and 
genial  home  !  How  many,  who  essentially  agree  with  us  in 
doctrinal  belief,  give  all  their  influence  to  other  denomina- 
tions, because  with  them  they  find  a  more  hearty  home  than 
with  us  I 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  an  article  in  the 
London  Inquirer  of  August  2d  of  the  present  year,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  quotations :  — 
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'*  We  are  anxious  to  increase  the  growing  feeling  that  we  are 
a  churchy  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Church  Universal ;  that  we 
are  not  merely  individual  members  of  separate  congregations,  manj 
of  which  have  grown  up  in  our  own  time,  but  belong  to  an  ancient 
and  venerable  religious  body,  which  has  its  own  history  and  its 
own  tfte-hearted  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  can  trace  up  its 
origin  through  the  Unitarians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  Arians  of  the  earlier  ages,  to  the  primitive  Charch 
established  by  the  Apostles. 

*'  Modem  Unitarianism,  we  think,  has  greatly  erred  in  altogether 
neglecting  these  spiritual  ties  and  impressive  associations,  and 
advocating  a  cold  and  abstract  individuality  of  faith  and  worship, 
which,  however  natural  as  a  reaction  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
bondage,  has,  we  fear,  discarded  and  forgotten  the  true  principles 
of  church  union  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.  Unitarianism 
has  been  founded  on  a  negative  and  antagonistic  position.  In  its 
earlier  history  it  sought  more  earnestly  to  subvert  the  dogmatic 
faith  of  others,  than  to  build  up  a  truer  faith  of  its  own.  It  has 
shown  itself  powerful  to  sap  the  foundations  of  narrow  and  secta- 
rian churches,  but  it  has  not  yet  manifested  the  grander  power  of 
constructing  the  lolly  and  wide-circling  walls  of  its  own  more 
catholic  church.  In  its  scornful  rejection  of  the  creeds  of  others 
it  has  hastily  thrown  away  the  elements  of  truth  contained  in  those 
ancient  symbols  of  faith,  and  in  its  traditional  horror  of  the  Tery 
word  'creed'  has  come  to  regard  it  as  manly  and  independent 
to  have  no  definite  Christian  faith,  to  be  bound  down  to  no  histor- 
ical standards,  to  confess  no  positive  creed  of  its  own,  however 
simple,  truthful,  and  comprehensive. 

"  We  think  this  aversion  to  church  organization,  this  hatred  of 
creeds,  involving  as  it  does  an  indificrence  to  all  positive  truth,  a 
constant  source  of  weakness  and  a  sign  of  the  vagueness  of  thought 
which  is  growing  up  among  us.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  designed  to  be  a  social  and  uniting  faith. 
It  was  not  merely  a  revelation  of  certain  moral  truths  and  spiritual 
principles  which  were  to  be  held  by  every  individual,  independentr 
ly  of  every  other ;  but  Christianity  aimed  to  establish  a  liTing 
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BBitj  or  cttholie  ehaiefa  upon  earth.  The  natural  conclnaioii  ia, 
that,  aa  Chriatiaoay  in  eridence  of  our  peraonal  relation  to  CnRiar, 
we  moat  form  an  organized  church.  We  muat  not  be  a  mere 
aaaemUage  of  indiTidoala,  gathered  and  acattered  loosely  like  the 
aaod,  but  a  aolid,  cemented  fabric.  It  waa  one  grand  object  of  our 
SaTioar'8  miaaion  to  unite  hia  followera  throughout  all  ages  to 
eadi  other  by  those  ties  of  mutual  aympathy  and  co-operation 
which  in  every  human  community  are  found  ao  powerful  either 
ibr  good  or  for  evil. 

"  How  diflerent  from  the  primitiTe  atandard  ia  the  constitution 
of  moat  of  our  modem  churchea,  eapecially  those  of  our  own  de- 
nomination !  The  church  among  ouraeWea  is  fast  degenerating 
into  the  mere  lecture-hall.  The  people  come  once  a  week  to  hear 
prayera  from  another,  not  to  join  in  the  aolemn  ritual  which  ex- 
presses the  deTOtional  feeling  of  the  collective  assembly.  They 
listen  somewhat  coldly  and  critically  to  an  easay,  and  then  depart 
with  no  kind  word  or  look  for  those  who  belong  not  to  their  own 
social  circle,  to  meet  together  at  no  other  time  for  the  promotion 
of  the  common  objecta  of  a  Christian  church. 

"  Now  the  younger  and  more  religious  minds  among  us  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  They  are  sighing  for 
religious  union  and  church  fellowship.  Their  spiritual  wants  are 
not  met  by  a  aecular  morality  and  philosophical  prayers.  They 
demand  a  faith  which  is  not  wholly  solitary  and  exclusive,  divorced 
from  the  glorious  associations  and  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
and  confined  to  the  cold  utilitarianism  and  exclusive  individuality 
of  the  present.  For  their  sake,  as  well  as  from  still  higher  con- 
siderations, we  need  our  own  symbolical  books ;  —  a  common  Zi7- 
vrgy,  embodying  the  rich  devotional  fervor  of  the  saintly  minds  of 
the  past,  and  expressing  the  united  aspirations  of  the  present ;  a 
common  hymn-book,  from  which  all  the  members  of  our  scattered 
churches  may  sing  in  common  the  praises  of  the  one  God  and 
Father ;  and  a  common  crad,  short  and  simple  in  its  structure, 
and  strictly  Scriptural  in  its  language,  which  we  can  present  to 
the  world  as  the  basis  of  our  union,  and  offer  to  the  young  as  the 
compendium  of  Christian  belief. 
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*<  We  know  the  rooted  ayexsion  which  exists  in  our  bodj  to  the 
very  word  creed;  but  because  others  haye  framed  and  imposed  upon 
their  fellow-Christians  irrational  and  unscriptural  confessions  of 
faith,  are  we  therefore  to  reject  all  definite  belief,  or  refuse  to  em- 
body in  a  permanent  form  those  simple  and  Scriptural  principles 
on  which  we  are  all  agreed  ?  There  must  in  every  church,  nay, 
in  every  single  congregation,  be  some  doctrinal  agreement,  though 
it  may  be  only  in  relation  to  broad  and  comprehensive  principlss. 
There  must  be  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  worship,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  towards  Him 
should  be  outwardly  and  publicly  expressed.  What  is  universally 
understood  and  implied  may  surely  be  incorporated  in  a  common 
confession  of  faith  without  danger  to  our  individual  religious  lib- 
erty, if  only  it  be  not  imposed  upon  the  consciences  of  others,  and 
made  a  bar  in  the  way  of  future  progress  and  the  development  of 
higher  truth.  For  the  promotion  of  Christian  union,  and  the 
growth  of  our  religious  life,  we  want  a  creed  large  enough  to 
include  all  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
embodying  the  simple  historical  facts  in  his  divine  life  and  minis- 
try, and  presenting  him  to  the  acceptance  of  our  hearts  as  our 
highest  ideal  image,  and  superior  Lord. 

*'  A  church  thus  organized  by  the  profession  of  the  same  noble 
truths,  and  the  recognition  of  the  same  common  hopes,  principles, 
and  duties,  would  soon  become  a  powerful  instrument  for  good 
upon  society  around  it.  A  church  built  up  on  this  simple,  uncor- 
rupted  faith,  appealing  to  the  purest  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and 
acknowledging  for  itself  an  infinitely  nobler  mission  than  that  of 
sectarian  proselytism,  might  become  to  this  age  all  and  even  more 
than  the  Catholic  Church  in  its  best  form  was  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  a  simple  creed,  a  sublime  ritual,  and  a  devoted  ministry,  it 
would  soon  enlist  the  highest  intelligence  and  most  earnest  relig- 
ious thought  of  the  time  in  its  service.  It  would  become  a  refuge 
for  the  sceptic  sighing  for  a  rdigion  conformed  to  his  reason  and 
his  conscience,  and  a  home  for  the  enlightened  minds  in  other 
communions  which  have  soared  beyond  the  narrow  creeds  and 
rigid  dogmas  of  their  forefathers.     Recognizing  a  far  grander 
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ion  thm  fleotaiian  warfiure,  our  ideal  church  will  regard  itaelf 
■a  pfimarily  an  institution  for  the  poor  and  the  destitute  ;  will  sur- 
Toond  itaelf  with  beneYolent  societies  for  their  benefit,  and  consti- 
tute the  liring  source  whence  shall  flow  in  full  streams  all  pure 
and  bolj  influences  to  bless  and  elevate  the  world. 

*'  Such  a  church  might  ours  become  if  it  only  awake  from  its 
ailiinibera,  and  endeavored  with  more  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
Mai  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  our  age.  But  we  may  rest 
ly  that,  befi^re  we  can  exercise  any  wide  and  powerful  influ- 
upon  the  world  of  thought,  we  Unitarians  must  outgrow  our 
and  exclusivenesB ;  our  jealous  individuality  and  intel- 
leetaal  vanity;  must  adopt  a  less  antagonistic  and  destructive 
idigicraa  position,  and  become  constructive,  uniting,  and  catholic 
in  all  onr  tSaxtB  and  sympathies." 

While  Uiere  is  much  in  these  thoughts  with  which  we 
sympathize,  we  may  add  that  there  is  something  not  so 
applicable  to  Unitarians  of  this  couotry  as  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  first  place,  we  believe  we  have  more  church 
feeling  among  us,  than  have  our  brethren  abroad  among 
them.  The  Unitarian  body  in  this  country  has  never  been 
so  much  implicated  in  politics  as  the  Unitarian  body  in 
England.  Our  denominational  name  and  action  have  been 
more  exclusively  allied  to  religious  associations.  This  is 
one  fact.  Beside  this,  the  frequent  meetings  of  our  whole 
body  for  religious  purposes  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  church  feelings.  Such  are  our  May  Anniversaries,  and 
oar  Aatamnal  Conventions,  —  seasons  as  they  are  for  united 
prayer,  the  exercise  of  devotional  feelings  and  fraternal 
sympathies.  We  must  add  one  thing  more  as  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  a  church  feeling  among  us.  We  refer  to 
onr  missions.  To  support  these  our  whole  body  is  engaged. 
This  common  action  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  one  body. 
Every  letter  from  our  earnest  missionaries,  in  Kansas  or 
Calcutta,  is  read  by  our  body.     Their  trials  are  ours ;  their 
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joys  are  ours ;  their  successes  prove  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  work  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  every  living  mem- 
ber of  that  body  of  which  Jesus  is  the  head ;  and  the  more 
earnestly  we  carry  on  that  work,  the  more  proof  shall  we 
give  that  we  have  a  common  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  the  above  extracts  attach  too 
much  importance  to  a  liturgy  and  a  creed  as  essential  to  a 
true  church  feeling.  We  all  remember  what  historical  sig- 
nificance these  have  had  in  England,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  our  brethren  there  should  overrate  their  value.  Per- 
haps even  there  it  may  be  found  that  the  freshest  and  most 
earnest  feelings  of  church  unity  may  better  .crystallize 
around  other  objects.  We  say  this  because  we  believe  that 
questions  about  dogmas  and  forms  belong  to  the  past  We 
cannot  give  strength  to  the  weak  —  to  use  an  illustration 
of  Dr.  Channing's  —  merely  by  a  change  of  garments.  The 
Church  of  the  Future,  as  we  believe,  will  have  for  its  basis 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
most  earnest  activity  in  Christian  usefulness. 

So,  at  any  rate,  as  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  to 
be  in  this  country.  Questions  about  liturgies  and  creeds, 
which  here  never  had  the  hold  they  have  had  in  other  lands 
on  public  regard,  are  sinking  into  more  insignificance  every 
day.  Which  church  best  reproduces  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Which  encircles  its  members  in  its  arms  of  broth- 
erly love,  engages  them  in  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
works,  rebukes  the  besetting  sins  of  dogmatism  and  sectarian 
bigotry,  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  a  "  life  hid  with  Christ 
in  Grod,"  and  furnishes  the  best  helps  for  its  acquisition? 
This  is  the  church  which  we  believe  is  to  prevail  in  the 
future,  and  that  which  a  thousand  waiting  Simeons  long 
to  join. 
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When  we  look  around  apon  all  denominatioDs,  we  find 
not  one  which  satisfies  us  as  well  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion. More  than  this,  we  find  all  denominations  dissatisfied 
with  themselveSy  and  looking  out  for  something  better  to 
oome.  We  have  read  of  the  ^'  Irish  Grentleman  in  Search 
of  a  Religion.''  One  in  search  of  a  true  church  might  look 
a  great  while  in  vain.  If  a  Unitarian,  he  might  come  back 
£rom  his  survey,  and  saj :  **  Here  in  my  own  fold  I  am  as 
likelj  to  find  it  as  anywhere.  This  universal  protest  and 
mnrmor  prove  that  old  things  are  soon  to  pass  away.  These 
nniversal  kmgings  for  a  freer  and  higher  fellowship  are  as 
the  day-«pring  from  on  high.  There  is  to  be  a  church  of  all 
earnest,  loving,  and  helping  souls,  who  will  be  drawn  to- 
gether fit»n  all  the  old  sectarian  folds.  I  can  as  well  join 
them  where  I  am  as  anywhere.  Who  knows  but  what,  if  I 
and  my  brethren  are  faithful,  Grod  may  make  this  brother- 
hood to  which  I  now  belong  the  Shiloh  to  which  the  gather- 
ing of  the  tribes  shall  be  ?  " 

Meanwhile,  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
upon  the  present  character  and  spirit  of  Unitarians,  con- 
tained in  the  above  extract  It  is  true,  every  word  of  it. 
We  are  "  narrow  and  exclusive  " ;  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
^jealous  individuality  and  intellectual  vanity";  we  occupy 
an  '^ antagonistic  and  destructive  religious  position";  we 
bave  need  of  becoming  more  '^  catholic,  uniting,  and  con- 
atmctive,''  and  must  "awake  from  our  slumbers,  and  en- 
deavor with  more  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  wants  of  the  age."  All  this  we  believe  we 
most  do,  as  the  writer  of  the  above  truly  says,  "  before  we 
can  exert  any  wide  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  world 
of  thought."  It  is  something  to  know  our  faults.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  two  conditions  of  aU  true  reformation, — 
prayer  and  work. 
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INFLUENCE. 

Every  atom  in  the  universe  exerts  an  influence  on  every 
other  atom.  Every  mote  which  dances  in  the  sunbeam  is 
necessary  to  the  mass  which  keeps  the  ponderous  earth  in 
motion,  and  holds  the  universe  to  its  unvarying  course. 
There  is  nothing  animate  or  dead  which  does  not  help  in 
its  just  proportion  to  keep  the  balance  true ;  and  by  the 
same  law  every  human  being,  &om  the  beggar  to  the  prince, 
exerts  throughout  his  whple  life  a  never-ceasing  influence. 

The  baby,  long  before  its  eyes  have  opened  intelligently 
upon  the  world,  has  created  for  itself  a  little  circle  of  loving 
friends,  and  its  influence  begins  long  before  it  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  See  the  toiling,  tired  man,  working 
to-day  for  to-morrow's  bread;  there  is  a  warm,  cheerftil 
comer  in  his  heart  as  he  thinks  of  something  he  has  left  at 
home,  and  the  little  helpless  form  he  takes  into  his  arms 
after  his  day's  work  is  done  is  no  burden ;  his  smile  and  bis 
caresses  tell  you  that  a  baby  in  the  house  keeps  away 
many  a  dark  hour.  And  all  through  childhood  it  is  the 
same.  The  child  does  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and  cannot 
remember  it  afterwards;  but  it  never  waits  for  papa  or 
brother  at  the  gate,  and  runs  joyfully  to  meet  him,  without 
creating  a  few  rays  more  of  never-dying  sunshine  in  the 
world.  Children  are  cares,  trials,  and  troubles,  but  they 
are  blessings  too. 

As  life  advances,  there  is  nothing  more  desired  than  this 
influence.  It  is  a  great  weight,  growing  heavier  and  heav- 
ier till  one  becomes  hardened  to  it,  to  feel  that  there  is  so 
much  sin  in  the  world ;  that  so  many  whom  one  loves  go 
astray ;  and  then  comes  a  deep,  strong,  earnest  longing  to 
draw  them  back  again,  — to  induce  them  to  choose  the  rigbt 
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onoe  more.  The  feeling  that  there  is  a  great  work  of  refor- 
mation to  be  done,  the  longing  to  begin  that  work,  and 
trample  down  and  struggle  against  evil,  and  force  it  awaj 
finom  friends  at  least,  fills  many  a  young  heart ;  and  it  is 
often  only  tanght  how  weak  it  is  in  such  a  combat  by  look- 
ing back  npon  years  filled  with  such  longings,  and  finding 
almost  nothing  accomplished.  Then  the  strong  heart  hard- 
ens itself  and  becomes  indifferent,  and  the  weak  one  de- 
spairs and  sits  down  in  useless  tears.  A  few  —  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  who  begin  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness— grope  and  grope,  and  do  what  their  hands  find  to  do 
from  day  to  day  in  s|Hte  of  disappointments,  with  all  their 
strength,  and  really  accomplish  in  a  lifetime  a  noble  work, 
ihoagh  perhaps  they  never  know  it  till  their  eyes  are  closed 
for  the  last  tune,  and  they  see  as  they  are  seen. 

Bat  there  is  no  work  so  discouraging  as  this  struggle 
against  sin;  none  whose  results  develop  so  slowly;  none 
so  liable  to  be  all  undone,  apparently,  by  a  mere  word  or 
look.  Perhaps  day  after  day  the  toiler  is  encouraged  to 
feel  that  he  is  making  progress.  He  sees  improvement 
rapid  and  decided,  and  is  oflen  tempted  to  exult  that  he  has 
succeeded  where  others  failed. 

One  morning  he  rises  full  of  his  plans,  his  hopes,  and  his 
encouragements,  and  before  night  he  sees  what  seem  to  him 
proofs  that  all  his  labor  has  been  in  vain ;  that  he  must 
either  strike  out  a  new  path  of  influence,  and  begin  once 
more  from  the  beginning ;  or  if  all  his  plans  are  exhausted, 
he  must  fold  his  hands  and  look  on  without  one  word  of  re- 
monstrance, to  see  those  he  loves  going  straight  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Oftentimes,  too,  behind  this  sorrow  there  is  an  almost 
hidden  regret  for  wasted  opportunities  of  influence.  "  Had 
I  only  restrained  my  tongue  at  such  a  time,  —  had  I  only 

4* 
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been  strong  enough  to  refrain  from  something  which  at  the 
time  seemed  almost  innocent, —^  it  might  have  given  him 
strength ;  or  even  had  he  never  known  it,  the  efiect  upon  my 
character  might  have  made  me  more  capable  of  influencing 
him."  This  is  crushed  back  with,  ^Whj  should  I  have 
thus  sacrificed  or  disciplined  mjself  ?"  or  often  is  not 
allowed  distinct  utterance  at  all ;  but  it  will  add  another 
sting  to  the  pain,  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  It  will  be 
felt,  if  it  may  not  be  heard. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  wrong  act  in  a  per- 
son's life  which  did  not  stand  more  or  less  directly  in  the 
path  of  his  desire  to  influence  another  for  good ;  for  every 
downward  step,  even  from  childhood,  weakens  the  charac- 
ter; and  the  weaker  one  is,  the  less  power  has  he  spiritually 
as  well  as  physically  over  others,  while  the  remembrance 
of  some  particular  weakness  in  one's  self  has  often  put  a 
seal  upon  the  lips  and  prevented  a  reproof  to  an  erring 
brother. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  silently  yet  effectually  a  truly 
reliable  character  does  its  work.  One  feels  stronger  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  it  breathes.  Those  who  approach 
a  true-minded  man  or  woman  involuntarily  lay  aside  their 
own  garments  for  the  moment,  and  put  on  their  livery ;  if  he 
refuse  the  whole,  no  one  can  refuse  to  wear  some  fragment 
of  it, — and  sin  sinks  abashed  from  their  presence  without  a 
word  from  them.  It  is  the  natural  homage  to  superiority, 
paid  as  involuntarily  as  the  breath  of  life  is  drawn. 

Individual  acts,  too,  of  men  only  equal  in  goodness  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  do  their  work  ftdthfully.  Every  one  can 
recall  many  and  many  a  simple  act,  forgotten  at  once  by  its 
author,  wliich  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  witness. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  hand  of  sympathy  outstretched,  alone 
among  a  crowd  of  scornful  fingers.     Perhaps  a  silence, 


mem  eloquent  than  words,  at  profane  or  irivolons  conveisa- 
ticMi.  The  most  trifling  act  has  sometimes  a  power  greater 
than  sermons,  and  every  proof  of  a  true  and  earnest  charac- 
ter has  weight;  and  we  may  preach,  exhort,  and  struggle 
against  sin  as  we  will,  it  is  of  little  avail,  if  we  cannot  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves  these  silent  weapons. 

If  we  reaUy  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  and  desire  that 
he  may  be  good  and  true  and  earnest,  as  strongly  as  we  de- 
sire so  to  be  ourselves,  our  best  course  is  to  look  first  to  the 
beam  in  our  own  eye ;  afterwards  not  forgetting  to  consider 
the  mole  in  his.  We  must  make  ourselves  faithful  before 
we  can  with  justice  expect  him  to  be.  But  while  there  is  a 
Inrldiig  weakness  in  our  own  heart  for  any  particular  sin, 
we  have  no  right  to  require  that  he  should  conquer  that  sin, 
or  a  corresponding  one  in  his.  We  may  in  humility  confess 
to  him  oar  weakness,  and  ask  him  to  strive  with  us,  so  that 
there  may  be  mutual  strength ;  but  we  cannot  insist  upon 
his  acquiescence. 

But  a  thousand  counteracting  influences  are  at  work  con- 
tinually, and  we  may  find  only  our  own  feebleness  clearly 
proved  at  last ;  yet  it  is  only  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
choose  our  own  reward.  What  was  lavished  upon  one  may 
have  taken  effect  upon  another.  Man  proposes,  but  God 
disposes ;  and  it  may  be  that  He  wishes  to  teach  us  at  last  to 
rengn  all  into  His  hands,  whilst  at  the  same  time  He  has 
been  making  use  of  us  for  the  good  of  some  one  who  never 
interested  os. 

However,  if  we  have  been  faithful  and  hopeful  to  the 
end,  through  disappointment  and  encouragement,  we  shall 
find  at  last  how  nearly  the  laws  of  the  inner  and  outer  world 
correspond;  that  as  each  grain  is  needed  in  the  mass  to 
keep  the  balance  of  the  universe  true,  so  our  brother's  mote 
has  inflnenced  our  beam,  and  we  have  wrought  out  through 
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his  means  our  own  reward;  for  the  blows  we  struck  in 
God*s  name  for  a  sinfiil  brother,  have  shaped  our  own  souls 
into  God's  image. 

Z.Z. 


STRAY  LEAVES. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  published  in  Calcutta, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Unitarian  Mission  in  that  ci^. 
Its  contents  are  short  pieces  of  sacred  poetry.  Some  of 
them  are  written  by  Mr.  Dall,  and  some  by  Hurchundeb 
DuTT,  one  of  Mr.  Dall's  helpers,  and  a  convert  from  Hin^ 
dooism.  This  last  circumstance  gives  to  this  humble  publi- 
cation a  peculiar  interest  We  want  to  see  what  are  the 
faith,  hopes,  sensibilities,  of  a  man  brought  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  as  to  the  type  of  Christian  character  which  our 
Unitarian  Mission  is  forming.  Regarded  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  pieces  we  shall 
quote  are  very  remarkable.  They  must  serve  to  deepen 
our  interest  in  the  work  our  missionary  is  carrying  on  in 
India.  We  doubt  if  he  could  send  us  more  beautiful  and 
affecting  entreaties  to  come  over  and  help  him.  We  natu- 
rally ask.  Has  he  many  around  him  who  have  the  just  ways 
of  thinking,  the  tender  sensibilities,  and  the  high  Christian 
attainments,  here  indicated?  Are  these  the  choice  fruits 
which  Mr.  Dall  is  engrailing  on  that  richly  endowed  but 
long  neglected  Indian  stock  ?  In  either  case,  his  is  a  work 
of  rare  privilege,  and  we  may  count  it  a  joy  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  help  him  carry  it  on. 
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Before  qaotiiig  a  few  pieees  in  this  little  work,  it  may  be 
staled  that  their  author,  Hnrchimder  Datt,  is  a  joung  maa 
who  is  employed  in  connection  with  a  printing  establish- 
ment in  Calcutta.  His  parentage  is  Hindoo.  He  is  deeplj 
interested  in  Mr.  Dall's  labors,  which  he  assists  in  various 
wajs.  **  Straj  Leaves^  was  issued  February  15th  of  this 
year,  and  was  published  wholly  by  Hurchunder  Dutt 

Hie  first  piece  we  shall  quote  ia  the  longest,  and  it  is 
called 

"THE  CHRISTIAN. 

"  No  mao  can  boast  a  prouder  name 

Than  that  the  Christian  bears : 
A  king  might  emulate  the  crown 

Of  Righteousness  he  wears. 
What  soldier  armed  will  envy  not 

The  panoply  of  faith, 
In  which  he  fights  the  goodly  fight 

With  Satan  and  with  Death? 

'<  Who  is  a  Christian  ?    Is  it  he 

Who  to  all  creeds  denies, 
Except  his  own,  a  holy  joy, — 

A  hearen  beyond  the  skies? 
Who  counts  as  lost  all  snch  as  err, 

Or  dififering  read  the  Word, 
Though  swell  the  currents  of  their  souls 

By  love  and  rapture  stirred? 

*^  Who  is  a  Christian  ?    Is  it  he 

Who  never  fails  to  go 
On  Sabbath  days  to  church,  to  hear 

The  psalm  sung  loud  or  low,  — 
But,  home  returning,  clean  forgets 

What  he  so  oft  has  heard, 
That  those  who  honor  Grod  in  truth 

Must  do  His  blessed  Word? 
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<*  Or  is  it  he  who,  sacredly 

With  water  sprinkled  o'er, 
Ib  the  same  creature  in  God's  sight 

He  chose  to  be  before,  — 
Whose  s<ml  hath  not  been  bom  anew, 

Nor  cleansed  with  purging  Fire, 
God's  Holy  Spirit  that  of  old 

The  prophets  did  inspire  ? 


(( 


Or  he  who  by  the  way-side  finds 

A  bleeding  brotlier-man, 
And  heedless  turns  away,  —  unlike 

The  good  Samaritan  ;  — 
Who  hears  the  orphan's  plaintive  cry, 

The  widow's  wail  of  woe, 
And  yet  whose  Christian  heart  for  them 

No  sympathy  can  know? 

"  Not  such  are  Christians,  though  they  bear 

That  meek  and  glorious  name : 
He  is,  whose  work  abideth  sure, 

When  tried  by  cleansing  flame ; 
Whose  light  the  Spirit  is,  —  whose  creed. 

Nor  narrow  nor  confined. 
Sees  hope  for  all  in  earnest  life 

Of  faith  and  works  combined. 

''  Repentance  is  his  rule  of  life. 

His  watchword  '  Christ '  the  King, 
And  charity,  so  much  extolled. 

His  guide  in  eyerything : 
He  loves  with  all  his  might  the  God 

Who  fills  the  earth,  —  the  skies, 
And  stanch  in  duty,  business,  prayer, 

The  Christian  lives  —  and  dies." 

As  a  spedmen  of  a  different  strain,  we  select  a  pi 
called 
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« A  CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

'*  A  single  star  shmes  in  the  sky 
Like  some  good  angel's  watchful  eye, 
While  here  alone  I  kneel  and  pray« 
As  twilight  ends  another  day : 
0  Father,  listen  to  the  cry 
Of  weak  and  trusting  Infancy ! 

"  Thine  is  that  bending  arch  of  blue, 
The  earth  and  all  its  treasures  too,  — 
Its  trees,  its  flowers,  its  light,  its  air,  — 
Thy  love  is  scattered  erery where : 
Where'er  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  see 
The  impress  of  Divinity. 

"  The  birds,  that  far  for  food  did  roam. 
Now  hasten  to  their  woodland  home  ; 
The  bee,  that  all  day  long  did  strive 
To  gather  honey,  seeks  the  hive ; 
And,  like  the  winged  bird  and  bee, 
My  weary  soul  seeks  rest  in  Thee. 

*'  Lord !  make  me  loving,  gentle,  mild 
As  Jesus,  thy  beloved  child ; 
Keep  me,  when  night  deep  slumber  brings, 
Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings ; 
So  shall  I  in  thy  love  rejoice. 
And  praise  thee  with  my  heart  and  voice." 

The  feelings  which  this  gifted  and  devout  convert  cher- 
ishes for  the  Saviour  are  intimated  in  the  following  hymn, 
which  has  for  its  motto, 

"I  AM  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD." 

'*  Green  are  thy  silent  pastures.  Lord, 
The  waters  clear  and  still : 
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O  ^ther  lead  thy  thirsty  flock, 
By  Zion'B  holy  hill ! 

'*  For  there  thy  Sun  of  RighteousDeas 
Makes  ever,  perfect  day, 
And  clouds  of  sin  and  error  fade 
Before  his  searching  ray. 

*<  No  habitations  made  with  hands 
Uprear  their  columns  high, 
But  all  may  rest  beside  the  Rock, 
Or  'neath  the  glorious  sky. 


<c 


Eye  hath  not  known,  nor  heart  conceived, 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  ; 
Unfading  are  the  flowers  that  bloom 

Amid  those  pastures  green. 

'*  Drink  of  those  streams,  and  nevermore, 
My  soul,  thou  'It  thirst  again ; 
Breathe  but  for  once  that  ambient  air, 
And  banish  fear  and  pain. 

"  To  those  calm  regions  of  the  blest, 
Good  Shepherd  !  be  my  guide, 
And,  all  my  weary  journey  through, 
Walk  ever  at  my  side." 

Similar  feelings,  but  rising  to  a  more  lofly  strain,  ar 
pressed  in  a  hymn  from  the  words  in  Isaiah, 

•«FEAR  THOU  NOT." 

"  Fear  not,  mortal !  though  thy  path 
With  gathering  clouds  be  difn ; 
Not  unwisely,  but  to  chasten, 
Sorrows  come  from  Him. 
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"  If  poor  and  hdplefls,  pxay  finr  aid. 
And  aid  will  sore  be  given  : 
Remember  that,  in  days  of  yore, 
Manna  lell  from  beaTen. 

• 

"  Tbongh  the  world  desert  thee,  mortal, 
Tbon  hast  still  a  Friend, 
The  Tastnees  of  whose  love  for  man 
^None  can  eompreheod. 


(( 


Guardian  angels  will  attend  thee, 
To  smooth  thy  bed  of  pain, 

And  from  them  consolation  flow. 
Like  balm,  on  heart  and  brain. 


*'  Fear  not  Death,  —  the  dark  transition 
To  a  happier  sphere, 
Where  the  flowers  bloom  more  lovely, 
And  the  skies  are  clear. 

**  Fear  not  sin  ;  —  Christ  died  to  save 
The  sheep  that  went  astray, 
And  souls  that  turn  to  him  in  truth 
He  never  casts  away. 

^*  Look  upon  thy  Saviour,  mortal, 

Mark  the  thorn-crown  round  his  brow ! 
And  for  countless  mercies-  bless  him 
Evermore  and  noto/' 


We  will  select  bat  one  other  specimen.  Oar  readers  will 
fed  an  interest  in  it  quite  beyond  its  poetical  merits.  A  note 
affixed  to  it  informs  as  that  the  following  hymn  is  '^  sung  at 
the  service  in  the  Unitarian  Mission  Rooms  in  Calcutta." 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  a  convert  has  famished  the 
words  of  hope  and  trust  which  the  little  band  of  believers 
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there  sing.    It  is  still  more  surprising  that  these  words 
should  be  such  as  the  following,  entitled 

"GOD  IS  LOVE. 

"  The  glowing  ton  and  planets  pale, 
That  through  the  trackleaa  ether  move, 
Where'er  they  shine,  with  silent  voice 
Tell  wondering  millions,  God  is  Loto. 

«  The  var]ring  seasons  sing  of  God, 
Dark  clouds  proclaim  him  from  above, 
The  wintry  froet,  the  summer  heat. 
Alike  declare  that  God  is  Love. 

^*  The  air  we  breathe,  our  onward  lives, 
Our  varied  blessings,  surely  prove 
There  is  a  Heart  that  ycaros  for  roan. 
There  is  a  God  whose  name  is  Love. 

'*  The  open  lawn,  the  flowering  woods, 
Where  oft  at  eve  I  love  to  rove, 
In  softest  language  seem  to  say 
To  my  sad  spirit,  God  is  Love. 

"  The  waving  palms  that  shade  the  stream, 
The  sweet-voiced  warblers  of  the  grove, 
Raise  choral  songs  in  unison 
With  Nature's  echo,  Grod  is  Love. 

"  And  thou,  blest  Cross  of  Calvary ! 
Stained  with  His  blood  whose  Life  was  Love, 
The  glorious  tidings  bring'st  to  all, 
'  Believe  and  live,  for  God  is  Love.' " 
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THE   UNITARIAN  BELIEF. 


[The  following  article  was  delirered  as  a  discoane  in  the  Federal 
Street  meeiing-hoiue  in  thii  city,  on  the  Snndaj  preceding  the  religions 
anniTersaries  of  last  Kaj.  The  original  form  of  a  sermon  is  retained, 
to  aToid   the   necessity  of  inconvenient  rerbal   alterations.  —  Ed. 

JOURV.] 


"  Examine  yonrselres  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith."  —  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

The  approach  of  onr  religious  anniversaries  tarns  our 
thoughts  upon  the  state  of  our  religious  community.  Taken 
in  its  most  familiar  sense,  this  expression  would  suggest  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  amount  of  spiritual  force  which  may 
be  presumed  to  exist  from  the  facts  that  fall  under  our  notice. 
Such  an  inquiry  would  be  neither  impertinent  nor  unprofit- 
able. But  it  could  not  be  pursued  far  without  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  faith  which  pre- 
vails among  us ;  for  although  we  may  not  regard  the  one  as 
the  measure  of  the  other,  yet  there  cannot  but  be  a  close 
connection  between  the  religious  faith  and  the  spiritual  force 
of  a  people,  or  of  an  individuaL  If  we  confine  our  observa- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  belief  which  we  shall  be  justified 
in  imputing  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian  body  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
shall  arrive  may  give  us  more  or  less  pain,  by  pronouncing 
a  want  of  definitepess  and  stability  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  faith  which  wc  exhibit  Exhibit,  I  say;  for  no  one 
can  deny  that  we  present  an  appearance  of  unsteadiness  in 
our  theological  position.  I  speak  also  of  a  want  of  definite- 
ness  as  well  as  of  stability,  as  if  vagueness  of  belief  were 
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suited  to  beget  indecision.    Of  this  relation  between  the 
two  who  can  entertain  a  doubt  ? 

The  pain  which  we  may  feel  on  reaching  such  a  conclu- 
sion will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  importance  we 
ascribe  to  it  as  a  presage  of  the  future.     Some  persons 
will  see  in  this  want  of  firm  conviction  onlj  a  phase  of  our 
religious  history,  through  which  it  must  pass  on  its  way  to 
a  condition  of  final  purity  and  vigor;  while  others  will 
mourn  over  signs  of  inherent  weakness  and  gradual  decay. 
There  is  one  remark  which  might  perhaps  relieve  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  latter,  and  moderate  the  hope  of  the 
former.     The  inconstancy  which  we  notice  is  not  confined 
either  to  a  religious  denomination  or  to  religious  opinion. 
Every  Christian  body  shows  a  similar  want  of  fixedness. 
In  this  country,  in  England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  men  evince  a  discontent  with  hereditary  notions. 
Every  form  of  faith  loses,  and  almost  every  form  of  faith 
gains,  adherents.     A  statement  made  the  other  day  in  the 
British  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  who, 
from  one  class  and  another,  had  within  a  short  time  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Romish  Communion,  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  English  Church  is  relapsing  into  the 
errors  which  for  generations  it  has  persisted  in  discarding. 
In  France  the  old  faith  recovers  its  power  in  one  quarter, 
and  heathenism  starts  into  view  in  another.    In  Catholic 
Sardinia,  and  in  Pagan  China,  the  traditions  of  the  past  are 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  present.     In  our  own  land 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  children  derides  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
fathers,  while  the  abominations  of  Mormonism  persuade 
thousands  to  exchange  faith  for  credulity  and  virtue  for  in- 
decency.    The  Romish  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  all  show  that 
change  will  creep  over  stone  walls  and  through  thick-set 
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hedges.  The  belief  of  the  Universalist  denomination  10  rery 
different  from  that  which  thej  professed  in  the  days  of  their 
earlj  growth.  With  all  the  semblance  of  hannonj  and 
perpetoitj  which  creeds  and  liturgies  and  authorized  hymn-. 
books  may  secore,  there  is  not  a  sect  in  this  countiy  the 
members  of  which  are  agreed  in  their  views  of  Christian 
troth,  or  among  whom  there  are  not  even  serious  differences. 
GalTimsm  is  as  unstable  as  Unitarianism.  Nor  is  this  un- 
easiness limited  to  the  religious  persuasions  under  which 
men  may  have  been  educated.  They  are  as  fickle  in  their 
p(^itical  attachments,  in  their  practical  pursuits,  and  in  their 
habits  of  residenee.  The  age  is  full  of  discontent  It  is 
now  hnrryio^  now  groping,  after  something  better  than  it 
has  jet  found.  While  in  the  New  Testament  religion  is 
the  same  that  it  ever  was,  in  men's  minds  it  catches  and 
reflects  the  temper  of  the  period  in  which  they  are  living. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised,  nor  very  much  trou- 
bled, at  the  want  of  harmony  which  we  discover  among  our 
friends ;  nor  grieve  at  defections  from  our  faith,  as  if  they 
were  incapable  of  any  explanation  but  such  as  would  dis- 
credit that  faith  with  every  sound  and  earnest  mind. 

Still  we  cannot  but  desire  that  they  with  whom  we  claim 
the  most  sympathy  on  religious  subjects,  and  that  we  our- 
selves, should  have  clear  and  settled  opinions  on  the  great 
points  of  Christian  faith.  There  are  incidental  questions, 
and  questions  of  considerable  interest,  on  which  we  may  be 
expected  io  differ ;  but  in  respect  to  the  vital  elements  of  a 
Christian  belief  we  ought  to  understand  ourselves  and  one 
another.  The  uncertain  position  which  many  seem  willing 
to  hold  in  regard  to  any  theological  tenets,  is  not  favorable 
to  their  own  improvement,  nor  beneficial  to  the  community. 
Beyond  certain  limits  men  may  wander  freely,  and  stay 
nowhere;   but   there  are  boundaries  and  angles  of  faith 

5* 
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which  every  troe  believer  should  define  to  his  own  satisfiEu:- 
tion,  and  should  be  able  to  describe,  though  he  fail  in  prov- 
ing their  ccxrrectness  to  others. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  especiallj  needful  that  we  ^  ex- 
amine ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith,"  —  the  fiuth  in 
which  we  stood  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  we  were  broug^ 
up,  and  in  which  our  &ihers  died.  I  do  not  saj  that  we 
are  bound  to  hold  that  faith  because  thej  held  it,  or  because 
we  once  held  it;  but  we  are  bound  —  are  we  not?  —  to 
know  whether  it  is  held  bj  us.  It  is  more  than  worth  the 
effort,  —  it  is  our  duty  to  make  an  effort,  if  such  it  be, — 
to  ascertain  our  belief  upon  the  great  themes  of  biblical  in- 
struction. The  Bible  does  not  address  the  conscience  or  the 
heart  alone;  it  informs  the  understanding,  and,  through 
the  convictions  which  it  fixes  in  the  understanding,  fisutens 
its  infiuence  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  What  doc- 
trines or  statements  do  we  draw  from  the  Bible,  which  con- 
stitute the  fiuth  of  a  Unitarian  Christian  ? 

To  some  of  you,  my  fiiends,  and  to  many  outside  these 
walls  who  would  not  dissent  from  our  general  views,  this  name 
is  unpleasant  It  has  for  them  a  sectarian  sound,  and  indi- 
cates narrowness  rather  than  broad  Christian  fellowship ;  or 
it  is  associated  with  measures  that  they  dislike,  or  with 
opinions  of  which  they  disapprove.  I  use  it,  however,  first 
because  it  is  convenient,  as  it  renders  an  awkward  circum- 
locution unnecessary ;  and  secondly,  because  it  has  an  histor- 
ical value*  Men  whom  we  honored  did  not  reluct  at  this 
name,  —  men  who  affixed  to  it  a  definite  meaning,  and  who 
redeemed  it  from  obloquy  by  the  frankness  and  steadfast- 
ness with  which  they  used  it  as  their  own  designation.  I 
desire,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversities  and  uncertainties  of 
Christian  faith  which  we  now  observe,  to  restate  what  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  the  original  articles,  and  what  I  believe 
to  be  still  the  essential  positions,  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
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and  chief  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Father  alone  ia 
God.  The  Unitarian  not  only  believes  in  the  absolute  unity 
of  Gody  as  one  in  his  nature,  his  consciousness^  and  his  per- 
fiooafity,  bat  confines  the  ascription  of  deity  to  the  Father. 
From  the  Old  Testament  he  learns  that  Grod  is  one,  without 
lival  cr  partner  in  the  eternal  majesty  of  his  being;  from 
ibe  New  Testament  he  learns  that  this  one  Grod  is  He  whom 
Jesus  addressed  and  spake  of  under  the  title  of  the  Father, 
or  his  Father,  or  our  Father.  It  is  his  interpreta,^on  of  the 
Bible  in  this,  the  obvious,  and,  as  he  thinks,  the  only  admis- 
sible sense,  that  gives  him  the  name  of  Unitarian.  The  name, 
therefore,  is  not  one  which  he  should  be  eager  to  disclaim, 
because  it  does  not  denote  the  whole  of  his  fidth.  It  sets 
forth  the  truth  on  which  all  the  rest  of  his  religious  belief 
must  stand,  even  as  the  most  elaborate  group  of  statuary 
upon  the  pedestal  which  is  its  firm  support;  nay,  rather, 
fiom  which  all  the  rest  of  his  religious  belief  must  spring, 
even  as  the  branches  and  foliage  of  the  tree  derive  their 
nourishment  from  its  root.  With  him  it  is  not  a  privilege 
which  he  lightly  prizes,  to  know  who  may  be  the  object 
of  his  worship,  and  the  end  of  his  desire,  —  to  whom  he 
may  ascribe  all  greatness,  and  from  whom  he  may  seek  all 
good.  In  his  view  it  is  a  sacred  and  precious  truth,  beyond 
any  comparison  at  his  command,  that  the  Being  on  whom 
he  depends,  whom  he  adores,  whose  will  is  supreme,  and 
whose  love  is  the  fulness  of  blessing,  reigns  in  undivided 
sovereignty  and  lives  in  undistributed  perfection.  For  him 
to  associate  another  with  the  Supreme  Father,  as  equal  in 
any  respect,  would  be  blasphemy.  To  no  other  in  the  uni- 
rerse  or  above  the  universe  will  he  allow  the  title  of  God, 
IS  suggestive  of  infinite  glory.  The  only  God  of  whom  he 
has  any  knowledge,  or  to  whom  he  can  direct  any  senti- 
ment of  piety,  the  only  Grod  of  whom  he  reads  in  the  Bible, 
the  only  God  of  whom  reason  gives  him  the  slightest  inti- 


i^  ID  the  ez- 
iB  tke  vodk- 

?  Let 
ofat- 
Mi|NiiJURtj'  wlndi 
he  lois  l«<s  tBBs^  W  a  eiMJUt  ividMu  to  ■■ipfift  to 
Hnt.  bgf  fcii  vhos  sai  ml!  acker  bo^i  the  ^is«<TiTii>ft  a 
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it  be  also  tlie  bood  of  ecnaecdoc  >>efcm  Ae  finite  cicahiw 
aad  the  lofiBite  UzKreased. 

Next  after  the  doctriae  aliidL  fo  ^  as  is  ponble,  de- 
fines the  Object  of  h»  hishest  resud.  br  ifisallowii^  all  paiw 
tidpaiioii  in  the  DiTine  snprmacx,  ihe  UnitaziaB  places  his 
reeepdoQ  of  Christ  a$  chief  of  aE  the  messengers  and  all  the 
rer^^atioos  that  hare  come  from  hearen  to  earth.  As  diie£ 
Other  disdoftures  hare  been  made  than  those  with  which 
the  Lord  Jesos  was  iotnxstcd,  other  serrants  of  the  Most 
High  haTC  spoken  to  man  in  the  name  of  the  InvisiMe 
One ;  bat  none  of  them  erer  c(»nmnnicated  soch  important 
instruction,  as  no  other  was  ever  doched  with  soch  anthor- 
itj.  His  commission  elevated  him  not  onlj  above  the 
wisest  and  best  whose  spiritoal  fiicokj  had  enabled  them  to 
seize  upon  anj  pcnrtion  of  Divine  tmch.  bat  above  all  who 
had  been  taken  ap  into  special  ccmiiHtaiim  with  the  Omnis- 
dent  Spirit  That  commission  qoahiML  him  to  be  the  relig- 
ious Teacher  of  the  race  which  he  was  sent  to  rescue  from 
destructive  ignorance,  the  Saviour  of  those  who  were  lost 
in  the  miseries  ci  sin,  the  Author  of  a  new  experience  in  the 
soul  and  in  society,  the  Head  of  a  bodj  composed  of  saints 
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from  every  nation  on  earth,  and  quickened  with  a  Divine 
life.  As  a  Teacher,  he  is  infallible;  as  a  Saviour,  suffi- 
cient; as  die  Author  of  a  personal  and  social  reformation, 
the  filial  gift  of  Grod ;  and  as  Head  of  the  Church  which  is 
''bis  bod  J,"  an  ever-living  Ruler.  This  Christ,  anointed 
tiiroiigh  the  Spirit  bj  the  Father, — this  Lord,  accepted  bj 
the  soul  through  faith, — this  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
toaoeomj^ish  the  reconciliation  and  cement  the  union  which, 
beginning  on  the  part  of  man  with  repentance  and  ending 
01  the  part  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  endless  glory,  are  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Gospel, — is  welcomed  in  the  several 
oAcea  wludi  he  came  to  fill,  and  is  embraced  with  a  grati- 
tude prc^xntionale  to  the  sinner's  need  of  his  help,  and  to  the 
proof  which  he  gave  in  his  own  humiliation  and  suffering  of 
his  desire  to  become  the  world's  spiritual  benefactor.  To  the 
Scriptures  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles  have  written  we 
are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  earthly  history  of 
this  S<m  of  €rod ;  and  in  their  perusal,  as  we  read  of  his  mir- 
acles, his  teachings,  his  character,  his  cross,  and  his  resur^ 
rection,  we  find  ample  ground  of  faith  in  him  as  the  Chosen 
and  Sent,  whose  name  is  our  refuge  and  our  hope.  It  is  this 
fiuth  which  makes  one  a  Christian,  a  Unitarian  Christian,  in 
contradistinction  to  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  discredit  his 
Divine  mission,  though  believers  in  the  one  God  from  whom 
he  came,  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  raise  him  into  an  equal- 
ity of  position  and  consciousness  with  the  Being  by  whom 
he  was  endowed  with  his  extraordinary  powers. 

The  third  article  of  belief  comprised  in  the  Unitarian  faith 
might  seem  to  be  deducible  from  what  we  have  now  said  of 
the  work  which  Christ  was  appointed  to  execute ;  but  we 
receive  it  through  the  more  direct  instruction  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospel  is  both  a  product  and  an  assurance  of 
mercy.     It  originated  in  the  love  of  God,  and  is  meant  not 
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more  as  a  means  of  regeneration  than  as  an  antidote  to  de* 
spair.  Christ  did  not  die  to  appease  a  vindictive  sovereign, 
or  to  satisfy  an  insatiate  justice ;  he  did  not  come  into  the 
world  to  relieve  the  Divine  mind  of  anj  difficulties  into 
which  it  was  brought  in  its  government  of  the  world,  or  to 
render  the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  possible.  He  came  to 
bripg,  and  he  died  that  he  might  persuade  men  to  accept,  the 
influence  which  should  prepare  them  for  pardon,  and  inspire 
them  with  a  new  energy  of  obedience.  Whatever  other 
purposes  were  accomplished  bj  his  ministry  or  his  death, 
are  hidden  from  our  knowledge  in  those  inscrutable  ooonseb 
of  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  into  which  it  is  alike  useless  and 
irreverent  for  us  to  push  our  curiosity.  It  is  enough  for  ns 
to  know,  that  through  Christ  they  who  had  fallen  from  hope, 
as  they  had  wandered  from  God,  are  sought  by  the  Divine 
compassion,  and  are  entreated,  and  enabled  also,  to  rise  oot 
of  their  fear  and  misery  into  an  experience  of  that  grace 
which  is  redemption  and  peace  and  joy ;  for  ^  Grod  hath  not 
appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  On  this  salvation  the  Unitarian  Christian 
takes  hold  by  an  humble  faith.  He  esteems  distrust  of  the 
Divine  mercy  to  be  more  than  persistence  in  impiety ;  it  is 
the  height  of  wilful  opposition  to  God.  He  sees  a  provision 
made  in  the  Gospel  large  enough  for  his  wants,  great  as  they 
are ;  on  that  provision  he  casts  himself.  He  hears  a  voice 
calling  him  to  accept  the  gill  of  eternal  life,  and  promising 
him  continual  aid  in  overcoming  the  hindrances  that  lie 
in  his  way  to  heaven ;  and  he  neither  desires  nor  dares  to 
doubt  that  this  voice  speaks  in  the  name  of  that  Grod  who 
cannot  deceive  his  creatures.  The  faith  which  he  exercises 
is  just  the  faith  which  inward  necessity  prompts  him  to  in- 
dulge, but  which  only  an  outward  revelation  could  authorize 
him   to  cherish.  •   Recognizing  in   himself  that  necessi^. 
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with  wbat  deep  thankfolnesB  does  he  accredit  that  revela- 
tion! and  becanse  he  believes  in  Christ  as  ^  the  wisdom  of 
Grod  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/'  he  obtains  for- 
givoiess  and  enters  on  the  life  everlasting. 

The  mer^  which  the  Gospel  conveys  is  not,  however,  so 
free,  thai  it  diar^ards  moral  distinctions.     Its  purpose,  on 
the  contrary,  being  to  establish  the  authority  of  such  dis- 
tinctioiifl  over  the  human  soul,  it  offers  forgiveness  only  to 
those  who  forsake  their  sins,  and  promises  assistance  only 
to  them  who  choose  the  way  of  righteousness.    A  fourth 
truth  whidi  Unitarian  Christianity  makes  prominent  is  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  religious  character.    It  instructs 
the  believer  in  the  consecration  of  himself  to  duty,  and  lays 
upon  him  the  law  of  a  spiritual  life  in  Christ  Jesus.    The 
work  of  Christ  in  the  soul  it  represents  as  a  moral  work, 
whidiy  without  disturbing  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
or  lessening  the  responsibleness  of  the  individual,  incites 
him  to  sach  offices  of  self-examination,  self-abasement,  and 
self-amendment,  as,  with  the  aid  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
famishes,  enable  him  to  rise  out  of  his  degradation  into  the 
'^liberty,''  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  obedience,  '^  of 
the  sons  of  God."    The  commencement  of  this  new  con- 
fidousness  is  a  sense  of  personal  delinquency,  folly,  and 
danger,  producing  a  painful  conviction  —  how  can  it  be 
odier  than  painful,  if  it  be  sincere  ?  —  of  the  evil  of  sin. 
The  initial  experience  of  the  Christian,  if  he  has  been  a 
worldly  or  selfish,  an  impenitent  or  irreligious  man,  is  a 
radical  change  of  purposes  and  tastes, — a  change  of  the 
tempers  which  are  signified  by  that  expressive  and  appro- 
priate term,  ^  the  heart,"  and  an  adoption  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples as  rules  of  life.    The  subsequent  growth  of  the  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  use  of  these  principles,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  such  tempers  as  assimilate  the  believer  to  the 
mcA  and  heavenly  Jesus.     Character,  therefore,  not  mere- 
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Ij  as  signified  before  men  in  an  external  proprietj,  bat  as 
maintained  before  God  in  the  submission  of  the  wiU,  the 
parity  of  the  affections,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  soiiFs 
pursuit  of  a  likeness  to  Christ,  is  made  the  one  thing  need- 
ful; without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  fa(^  is  Tain;  but 
with  whieh  the  humblest  of  the  diildren  of  men  may  aspire 
to  a  recognition  hereafter  as  (me  of  the  saints  of  GodL 
Bighteousness,  in  this  large  compass  of  meaning,  rightfid^ 
ness  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  visible  life,  through  sano- 
tification  of  all  the  processes  of  thought  and  all  tiiie  fonns 
of  action, — the  righteousness  which  has  its  fuH  expreasioii 
in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man, —  this  is  the  requintiott 
under  which  the  Unitarian  regards  himself  as  lying,  and  ki 
the  endeavor  to  comply  with  which  alone  be  dares  to  con- 
sider himself  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

The  interpretation  which  he  puts  upon  the  language  <if 
the  New  Testament  does  not  end,  however,  with  an  inculca- 
tion of  duty  or  a  supply  of  satisfaction  for  the  little  time 
which  we  spend  on  earth.  We  find  in  the  Scriptures  of  our 
faitb  a  dear  annunciation  of  an  existence  that  reaches  ob 
from  the  confines  of  the  grave,  through  the  eternity  whieh 
lies  beyond  its  unseen  border.  We  believe  in  human  im- 
mortality on  the  word  of  him  who  has  brought  an  immortal 
life  to  light.  Nor  does  our  faith  stc^  with  the  confession  of 
this  truth.  As  we  read  the  narratives  which  contain  the 
discourses  of  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  which  his  inspired 
followers  have  left  as  their  commentaries  on  those  dis- 
courses, we  understand  that  the  future  life  is  the  result,  as 
well  as  the  continuance,  of  the  present,  —  in  its  moral  or  con- 
tingent aspect  a  result,  as  in  its  physical  or  necessary  aspect 
it  is  a  continuance.  We  find  there  solemn  and  emphadc 
warnings  of  a  future  retribution,  —  of  a  judgment  that 
shall  be  realized  by  every  soul,  and  shaU  be  administered 
by  One  who  is  ^no  respecter  of  persons";  of  honor  andjoy 
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and  glofj  M  ihe  reoompense,  not  deserved,  but  graciouslj 
bestowed  on  them  who,  bj  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
shall  have  sought  after  a  hearenlj  inheritance,  but  of  shame 
and  tribalation  as  the  portion  of  those  who,  in  this  period  of 
their  existenoe,  shall  have  preferred  the  pleasures  of  sin  to 
Ike  sernoe  of  God.  The  fifUi  essential  doctrine  of  Unitari- 
sniflm  is  the  eertainty  of  a  retribution  after  death,  bj  which 
the  demands  of  righteousness  and  the  entreaties  of  mercj 
fiom  Grod  through  Christ  are  enforced  upon  the  believer. 

Such  as  I  have  now  given  is,  I  conceive,  a  correct  out- 
line of  the  Unitarian  fiuth.  These  are  its  cardinal  doctrines, 
its  eseentiai  elements,  anj  one  of  which,  if  withdrawn,  would 
impair  the  validity  of  the  rest,  and  all  of  which,  when  properly 
adjusted  in  the  believer's  consciousness  of  their  power,  are 
sufficient  for  the  ends  of  human  need  and  human  good. 
Sach  is  the  belief  which  was  advocated  in  the  face  of  mis- 
representation and  hostility  by  men  of  the  last  generation, 
and  which,  if  any  fidth  could  acquire  from  human  disci- 
ple^p  a  claim  to  consideration,  derived  from  their  sincere 
and  practical  attachment  to  its  truths  new  evidence  of  its 
▼alue.  Such  was  the  faith  which  he  who  then  stood  in  this 
palpit,  averse  as  he  was  to  controversy,  vindicated  from 
the  allegations  which  prejudice  directed  against  it.  We  are 
not  anxious,  however,  to  quote  honored  names,  from  our 
own  land  or  from  other  lands,  of  recent  or  of  more  remote 
date,  as  defenders  of  this  faith ;  for  the  great  question 
should  be,  not  by  whom  has  it  been  held,  but  what  are  its 
intrinsic  claims.  The  sketch  we  have  given  suggests  sev- 
eral remarks,  each  of  which  we  must  compress  into  a  single 
sentence. 

This  is  a  definite  faith  which  I  have  described.  Its  terms 
are  as  precise  as  are  found  in  any  Confession  ever  prepared 
bj  the  assembled  wisdom  of  bishops  or  presbyters.    Let  no 
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one  saj  that  Unitarians  have  not  a  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble belief,  for  the  statements  made  in  this  discourse  are  in 
themselves  a  refutation  of  such  a  charge. 

This  is  a  positive  faith.  Every  point  contains  direct  as- 
sertion of  truth.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  ^  not  believing,*' 
but  every  word  helps  to  build  up  a  structure  of  substantial 
doctrine.  Let  no  one  sneer  at  the  negative  faith  of  XTnita- 
rians,  so  long  as  these  five  articles  constitute  their  theologi- 
cal position. 

This  is  a  Scriptural  faith.  Does  any  one  ask  whence  it 
is  drawn  ? — we  answer,  each  and  every  part  from  the  Bible. 
We  may  be  glad  that  reason  finds  in  it  nothing  which  it 
must  deny  its  own  attributes  of  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
crimination before  it  can  accept ;  but  wc  do  not  lean  on  the 
approval  of  reason.  The  Bible  is  the  armory  which  sup- 
plies us  with  weapons  of  defence  for  this  belief,  as  well 
as  the  citadel  in  which  we  find  protection  against  unbelief. 
Let  no  one  impute  to  us  a  disregard  of  Scriptural  authority 
for  the  views  which  we  entertain,  since  our  faith  is  noth- 
ing but  our  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  without 
which  we  should  be  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness ;  for 
then,  neither  having  faith  nor  resting  in  superstition,  we 
should  indeed  be  "  of  all  men  most  miserable.'' 

This  is  a  Christian  faith;  eminently  Christian,  since  it 
not  only  accepts  Chrbt  as  God's  chief  messenger  and  man's 
best  friend,  but  coQimends  to  the  heart  no  other  hope  than 
that  which  Christ  allows  and  produces.  Let  no  one  in- 
timate that  we  do  not  think  much  of  him  who  is  Saviour 
and  Lord,  according  to  our  construction  of  the  Divine  grace ; 
for  if  Christ  were  taken  away,  not  only  the  cement  which 
holds  our  system  of  belief  together  would  be  destroyed,  but 
the  vitality  which  pervades  that  system  would  be  lost. 

This  is  an  efficacious  faith, — persuasive  in  its  influence 
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and  aathoritatiTe  in  its  character.  It  has  shown  itself 
mighty  as  an  instrument  of  spiritual  regeneration  and  a  means 
of  Christian  progress.  Its  truths  are  instinct  with  Divine 
power,  suited  to  rectify  and  inform  the  judgment,  to  cleanse 
and  enrich  the  heart,  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  con- 
fidence, to  mould  and  adorn  the  life,  to  sanctify  and  save  the 
fiouL  Let  no  one  presume  to  utter  so  gross  a  falsehood  as  that, 
which  pronouncies  this  faith  empty  or  barren.  It  is  not  so,  as 
it  declares  in  its  own  behalf.    It  is  not  so,  as  its  history  shows. 

Finally,  thb  is  a  faith  that  should  be  cherished  and 
avowed  and  explained  and  defended  by  those  who,  whether 
throngh  domestic  instruction  or  by  the  success  of  their  own 
inquiries,  have  obtained  a  reliance  upon  it  as  the  very  truth 
and  grace  of  God.  Let  no  one  venture  to  say,  that  a  faith 
80  definite,  so  positive,  so  scriptural,  so  Christian,  eo  suited 
to  guide  and  satisfy  man,  is  not  worthy  of  the  most  earnest 
advocacy  and  the  most  grateful  attachment.  Let  not  its 
friends  give  its  opponents  occasion  to  reproach  them  with 
holding  it  in  low  estimation.  I  cannot  see  that  candor  and 
liberality  are  inconsistent  with  a  strenuous  maintenance  of 
the  views  which  we  deem  to  be  alone  justifiable  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
human  exigencies.  Nor  can  I  understand  why  a  steadfast 
interest  in  his  religious  opinions  should  be  considered  wrong 
m  a  Unitarian,  when  it  is  admired  in  the  professors  of  every 
other  form  of  Christian  faith. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  now  urge  you  to  be  Unitarians  ;  but  I 
do  advise  and  beseech  you  who  have  ever  called  yourselves 
by  this  name,  to  "  examine  yourselves  whether  you  be  in  the 
faith  ** ;  and  I  counsel  and  charge  those  who  hold  this  to 
be  the  true  Christian  faith,  to  recommend  it  to  their  fellow- 
men  by  the  calm  but  zealous  regard  which  it  shall  enkin- 
dle, and  the  practical  influence  which  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  ej.ert. 
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MORAL  VIS  INERTLffi:. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Professor  in  an  Orthodox  Theological 
School  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  Laziness  is  nine  tenths 
of  total  depravity" ;  and  it  needs  not  much  reflection  to  con- 
vince us  that  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  manj  of  the  evils  from 
which  society  suffers.  Here  is  a  bad  custom,  bringing  good 
to  nobody,  year  after  year  complained  of  by  everybody,  but 
it  is  perpetuated  because  we  are  all  too  lazy  to  undertake 
earnestly  its  removal  There  is  a  moral  nuisance  in  soci- 
ety ;  the  whole  community  points  its  finger  and  cries,  Shame ! 
but  the  nuisance  is  not  touched,  for  we  are  all  too  lazy  to 
abate  it  See  how  sheer  pretension  and  impudence  obtain 
notoriety  and  places  of  distinction,  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  admit  their  claims  than  to  resist  them.  See  how 
modest  merit  dies  unrewarded  and  unknown,  because  the 
world  is  too  lazy  to  bring  it  into  notice. 

So  in  our  individual  life,  what  binds  confessedly  evil  hab- 
its to  us  year  after  year?  Laziness.  What  lets  golden 
opportunities  slip  by  us  unimproved?  Laziness.  What 
prevents  our  making  attainments  in  rich  stores  of  knowl- 
edge ?  Laziness.  What  keeps  us  through  threescore  years 
on  a  low  moral  plane,  hardly  daring  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
the  hills  whence  comes  our  help  ?     Laziness. 

'^  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light,"  and  they  know  full  well  what  the 
weak  side  of  human  nature  is.  Accordingly,  to  carry  their 
point  they  always  reckon  upon  laziness  as  a  sure  ally.  Let 
sin  assume  a  bold  front,  speak  in  a  loud  tone,  keep  repeat- 
ing and  pushing  its  claims,  and  by  and  by  the  world  through 
its  laziness  will  cave  in.  See  how  all  the  bad  influences  of 
life  have  force  on  their  side; — avarice  is  watchfiil,  selfish- 
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nes8  persereringy  passion  violent,  ambition  headlong.  How 
easy  the  battle  they  fight  with  the  laziness  of  the  world  I 
To  make  tlie  victory  still  more  sure,  has  not  religion  itself 
been  sapped  of  much  of  its  restraining  strength,  and  been 
dressed  np  in  forms  most  acceptable  to  the  world's  prevail- 
ing laziness  ?  False  religions  have  cunningly  allied  them- 
selves to  man's  weakness  by  making  the  great  point,  not 
what  we  do,  but  what  we  believe,  how  we  feel,  what  class 
we  belong  to,  what  ceremonies  we  observe. 

Not  so  with  Jesus.  As  if  aware  that  laziness  was  man's 
bosom  sin,  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  require  men  to  act 
Why  stand  ye  idle  ?  Go  work  in  my  vineyard.  Go  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  creatures.  Work  out  your  salvation.  Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word.  Take  up  the  cross.  Even  to  the 
paralytic  he  said,  as  if  earnestly  doing  something  was  the 
condition  of  wholeness,  ^'Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  Work, 
earnest  Christian  work,  —  how  much  it  can  accomplish  if  it 
can  overcome  ^  nine  tenths  of  our  depravity  " ! 


DENOMINATIONAL   GROWTH. 

The  questions  are  sometimes  asked, — What  progress  are 
purer  views  of  the  Gospel  making  in  the  world  ?  What  re- 
sults afford  encouragement  for  raising  a  Book  Fund,  or  for 
sending  forth  preachers  to  distant  places  ?  During  the  last 
twenty  years  has  there  been  any  considerable  growth  of  the 
Unitarian  body  ?  Have  not  the  hopes  that  were  formerly 
cherished  of  large  accessions  to  our  numbers,  and  of  rapid 
and  wide  difiusion  of  our  views,  been  signally  disappointed  ? 
As  a  denomination  are  we  any  stronger  than  we  were  a 
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dozen  years  ago  ?  Since  the  fathers  of  our  faith  fell  asleep, 
have  not  all  thmgs  continued  as  thej  were,  and  must  we  not 
conclude  that  we  are  embarked  in  a  discouraging  and  un- 
successful, if  not  positively  fiEuHng  enterprise  ? 

We  propose  to  offer  a  word  of  reply  to  these  queries* 
Apparent  progress,  seen  in  the  multiplication  of  churches, 
the  diffusion  of  a  denominational  name,  the  rise  of  a  large 
and  powerful  sect,  is  not  the  only  progress  possible.  Such 
growth  is  usually  of  a  mushroom  nature.  It  feeds  on  some 
temporary  aliment,  furnished  by  a  brief  oscillation  of  the 
public  mind,  or  a  sudden  transition  in  the  popular  taste  or 
whim.  Few  will  predict  permanent  prosperity  to  Spiritu- 
alism or  Mormonism  because  they  have  gathered  thousands 
of  followers  in  a  day. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Unitarian  movement  it  was 
doubtless  very  naturally  thought  that  the  new  sect  would 
have  a  career  like  that  of  all  other  sects,  —  that  it  would 
form  a  closely  compacted  party,  be  pervaded  with  the  pas- 
sions which  usually  distinguish  religious  parties,  gather  to 
itself  a  troop  of  followers,  who  would  in  time  depart  from 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  first  professions,  and  so 
deserve  to  be  in  turn  supplanted  by  some  other  body  that 
would  run  a  similar  career  of  growth  and  decline.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  sects.  Providence  seems  to  have 
reserved  us  for  a  nobler  lot  Providence  has  disappointed 
early  expectations  only  to  give  the  dawn  of  hopes  far  more 
inspiring.  Providence  has  denied  us  an  apparent  progress 
only  that  we  may  see  a  latent  progress  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  religious  opinions. 

We  have  not  in  this  country  many  more  churches  now 
than  we  had  a  score  of  years  ago ;  but  there  is  not  proba- 
bly a  large  church  in  this  country,  of  any  denomination,  that 
has  not,  among  its  most  intelligent  members,  some  who  hava 
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heaxd  of  our  TiewB  of  religion^  sad  believe  them  to  be  essen- 
tially true.  We  bave  not  greatly  enlarged  our  list  of  min- 
isters mominaUif  Unitarian ;  bat  how  great  would  the  list  be 
if  it  indoded  the  clergymen  in  all  denominations  who  are 
virtualfy  Unitarian?  And  how  is  it  in  other  countries? 
Let  the  rich  and  noble  volume  of  Theological  Essays,  of 
which  we  give  an  account  in  the  first  article  in  this  Journal, 
8ii{^ly  an  answer.  The  best  furnished,  most  thoughtful 
and  hopeful  minds,  in  all  communions,  are  working  in  the 
direction  of  our  views  of  truth. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  is  a  mere  empty  assertion, 
were  not  the  fiicts  upon  which  it  is  based  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  A  late  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review 
says:  "It  has  been  with  modem  Unitarianism  as  with 
modem  Volontaryism,  —  it  has  not  added  much  to  the  bulk 
of  avowed  Unitarians,  but  it  has  done  much  as  an  influence ; 
as  a  complexion  of  thought,  tending  to  affect  the  opinions  of 
reading  men^  it  is  widely  diffused."  The  British  Banner, 
commenting  on  the  above  extract,  adds :  "  The  main  cause 
of  alarm  does  not  exist  among  [from]  the  number  openly 
professing  Unitarianism,  but  is  among  [from]  those  profess- 
ing Orthodoxy  and  sympathizing  with  Unitarianism." 

The  great  influence  our  Unitarian  literature  has  exerted 
in  this  country,  in  modifying  creeds,  changing  the  character 
of  theological  schools,  ameliorating  the  tone  of  preaching, 
and  giving  a  more  practical,  charitable,  and  genial  spirit  to 
the  administration  of  religion,  need  only  be  alluded  to.  The 
&ct  is,  the  word  Unitarian  represents  no  feeble  influence  in 
modem  Christendom.  It  is  a  power  pervasive,  hopeful,  and 
silently  making  all  things  new.  An  able  Unitarian  minister 
is  a  senator  of  a  large  constituency.  To  few  denominations 
has  Providence  assigned  a  nobler  work.  Its  earnest,  fresh, 
and  living  wozd  should  be  sent  abroad  without  stint.    Not 
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for  names,  not  for  a  party,  not  for  an  oatward,  yisible  growth 
do  we  care.  We  prize  more  that  kingdom  which  cometh 
not  with  observation.  We  are  grateful  that  so  manj  signs 
prophesy  ultimate  success,  and  assure  us  that  our  labor  in 
the  Lord  shall  not  be  in  vain. 


AN  INTERVIEW. 

Trayelltng  lately  in  a  foreign  country,  the  foUowing  in- 
terview took  place.  A  small  group  met  one  day  in  the 
street.  The  individuals  were  from  different  countries. 
Two  of  them  I  will  briefly  describe.  The  first  was  a  young 
merchant  of  the  place,  —  handsome,  well  dressed,  and  gen- 
tlemanly. He  was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  other  was  a  Yankee  sea-captain,  —  a  large,  rough- 
looking  man,  dressed  carelessly  and  almost  coarsely.  He 
had  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  cast  of  countenance.  He 
commanded  a  fine  ship,  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  merchants,  as  I  afterwards  learned. 
He  was  so  strict  in  his  religious  principles  that  he  would 
allow  nothing  to  be  done  on  shipboard  on  Sunday  except 
what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

As  we  met,  the  merchant,  knowing  that  I  was  a  Unitarian, 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Your  denomination  do  not  believe 
in  Christ,  do  they  ? "  I  replied,  "  Certainly  we  believe  in 
Christ ;  he  is  the  comer-stone  of  our  faith.  Otherwise  we 
should  not  be  Christians.''  "  But,"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  is  God."  "  No,"  said  I,  "  we  believe  that  he 
is  the  Son  of  God."  "  Why  do  you  not  believe  that  he  is 
God  ?  "  sud  he.    Pausing  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoagbts. 
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I  replied,  '  Becaase,  in  the  first  place,  he  never  claimed  to 
be  God."  **  He  said,"  replied  the  merchant,  <'  I  and  mj  Fa- 
ther are  one."  I  answered,  "  Christ  himself  explains  in 
whal  aense  he  nses  these  words,  when  he  prays  that  his  dis- 
ciples maj  be  one,  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one." 
The  captain,  who  was  sitting  on  a  sugar-cask  with  his  head 
down,  looked  up,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck  him,  and 
said :  ^  That  is  true.  Christ  never  claimed  to  be  God.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  a  siugle  passage  in  which  Christ  claims  to 
be  God." 

I  proceeded:  "In  the  next  place,  Christ  did  not  come 
m  bis  own  name  and  by  his  0¥m  authority  as  God.  He 
everywhere  ascribes  his  mission  and  all  his  authority  to  the 
Father.  *  The  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  witness  of  me.' 
'I  came  not  of  myself;  he  sent  me.'  In  the  single  Gospel 
of  John,  Christ  speaks  of  himself  in  twenty-two  passages  as 
sent  by  the  Fathery  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  him." 
The  captain  again  responded :  "  That  is  certainly  so.  Christ 
everywhere  speaks  of  himself  as  sent  by  the  Father." 

« Again,"  said  I,  "Christ  everywhere  ascribes  all  bis 
mighty  works  to  the  Father.  *The  works  are  not  mine, 
but  the  Father's  who  sent  me.'  'The  works  which  the 
Father  hath  given  me  to  do  bear  witness  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me.'  'The  Son  can  do  nothing  but  what  he 
86eth  the  Father  do.' "  The  captain  responded :  "  That  is 
certainly  the  representation  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
I  can  repeat  a  great  part  of  it  by  heart,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  passage  to  the  contrary." 

"  And  then,"  said  I,  "  in  his  highest  capacity  as  judge  of 
the  world,  Christ  claims  only  a  delegated  authority.  '  The 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.'  And 
moreover,"  said  I,  "  Christ  speaks  of  his  very  being,  not  as 
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self-existent,  but  as  derived.     '  As  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  has  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.'" 

"  Finally,"  said  I,  "  the  Apostle  says :  *  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father.  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  to  him  that 
did  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.' " 

Thereupon  the  captain  jumped  from  his  seat,  clapped  his 
hands  together,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  marked  surprise : 
"  That  is  very  extraordinary.  I  have  been  brought  up  and 
lived  all  my  days  with  Trinitarians.  I  have  never  heard  the 
Unitarian  view  distinctly  before.  But  that  short  statement 
seems  to  me  to  exhaust  the  subject  and  to  be  conclusive. 
It  certainly  is  the  view  of  the  New  Testament"  I  then 
went  with  him  to  call  upon  the  merchant  to  whom  his  ship 
was  consigned.  The  first  words  he  said  to  him  were,  **  I 
have  learned  something  new  from  the  Scriptures  this  morn- 
ing." It  seemed  to  strike  his  mind  with  the  force  of  a  dis- 
covery. 

I  have  related  this  anecdote  with  as  strict  accuracy  as  my 
memory  will  allow.  I  have  done  it  to  show  how  the  Unita- 
rian view  strikes  for  the  first  time  an  intelligent,  religious 
mind,  free  from  prejudice,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  New  Testament.  There  are  in  every  denomination 
many  such,  and  it  only  needs  a  tract,  or  a  book,  or  a  living 
teacher,  to  present  the  Unitarian  view  in  its  simplest  form, 
to  command  their  immediate  assent.  The  reason  of  the 
prejudice  against  our  faith  is  the  strange  misapprehensions 
of  it,  such  as  the  young  merchant  entertained,  circulated 
partly  through  ignorance  and  partly  through  priestcraft. 
This  is  a  strong  reason  why  we  should  press  the  book  and 
missionary  enterprise. 

F. 
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TRUTHFULNESS  IN  WORSHIP. 

Ohoe  on  a  time  a  joung  theological  student,  in  liis  first 
aUempCs  at  conducting  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  the 
iutitotioii,  very  naturally  used  expressions  often  heard  in 
deToticmal  exercises,  and,  speaking  in  the  name  of  those 
proBenty  oonfessedy  ^  We  are  miserable  sinners,  sti^ajing  like 
lost  aheepy  ever  foUowing  the  devices  of  our  own  hearts,  and 
incapable  of  anj  good  thing,"  &c. 

The  professor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  criticism,  after 
liaying  spoken  of  the  sermon,  and  the  reading,  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  he  had  a  word  to  saj  in  relation  to  the 
prajer.  **We  are,"  said  he,  "theological  professors  and 
students,  assembled  here  with  high  and  sacred  aims;  the 
penitential  confessions  of  the  prayer  are  not  true ;  or  if  true, 
we  are  unfit  for  this  place." 

How  many  expressions  would  be  banished  from  the  liter- 
ature of  worship  were  a  like  truthfulness  always  observed ! 
Not  that  they  originated  in  insincerity.  Struck  out  in  mo- 
ments of  the  soul's  profoundest  experience,  they  were  full  of 
truth  when  they  were  first  uttered.  It  is  only  in  their  rep- 
etition that  they  are  false.  At  least,  the  daily  use  of  them, 
in  states  of  mind  far  below  that  of  their  origin,  is  little  less 
than  a  lie.  It  is  using  high-water  mark  when  the  tide  has 
&llen. 

Disparaging  words  in  regard  to  the  present  life  and  the 
world  that  now  is,  calling  it  "  a  world  of  trouble,"  a  "  vale 
of  tears,"  do  not  seem  truthful  on  the  lips  of  men  whose 
whole  appearance  indicates  a  keen  relish  of  temporal  enjoy- 
ments. "  We  pant  for  thy  service  as  the  hart  pauteth  for  the 
water-brooks,"  said  the  prayer  intended  for  a  congregation 
whose  reluctant  attendance  and  listless  looks  did  not  give 
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the  least  color  of  truth  to  that  statement  In  a  moment  of 
unutterable  self-abasement,  when  it  seemed  as  if  something 
loathsome  had  cleaved  to  him  from  the  first  breath  he  drew, 
one  of  old  said,  *'  I  was  bom  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  mj 
mother  conceive  me."  But  now  to  use  that  expression  in 
our  common  prayers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  to  utter  a  stu- 
pendous lie. 

But  it  is  in  devotional  poetry  that  the  untruthfidness  of 
which  we  speak  is  most  frequently  seen.  Something  may 
doubtless  be  said  in  defence,  by  pleading  poetic  license. 
But  a  hymn,  sung  as  an  act  of  worship  to  the  heart-search- 
ing God,  should  not,  one  would  think,  wander  far  in  the  re- 
gions of  fiction. 

"  Fain  weald  we  leave  this  weary  road, 
And  sleep  in  death  to  rest  with  God," 

sing  a  congregation,  nine  tenths  of  whom  look  upon  death  as 
the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  them. 

**  Fly  swifler  round,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
And  briog  the  welcome  day," 

they  sing,  when  in  fact  they  would  do  anything  to  retard 
those  wheels,  and  the  day  referred  to  is  the  most  dreaded 
of  all 

*'  Could  I  command  the  spacious  earth, 
Or  the  more  boundless  sea, 
For  one  short  hour  of  praise  and  prayer 
I  'd  give  them  both  away,"  — 

but  as  an  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  worldly 
congregation,  what  an  awful  piece  of  hypocrisy ! 

"  Beyond  my  highest  joy 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows. 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise." 
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So  said  Dr.  Dwight,  and  here  and  there  there  may  be  one 
wbose  tool  has  attained  his  loftj  weight  of  spirituality. 
How  many  in  oar  common  congregations  can  sing  these 
words  truthfully  ? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  in  modem  hymn-books 
eoDsists  in  the  dropping  of  ezpressipns  which  are  hyperbol- 
ical, exaggerated,  nntrue.  It  suggests  that  a  similar  im- 
pTOTement  should  mark  all  the  exercises  of  public  worship. 
When  shall  we  speak  the  simple  truth,  if  not  when  we  in- 
voke the  presence  of  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart  ?  It  is 
fearfbl  to  think  how  many  false  things  are  said  in  that  pres- 
ence, uttered  in  a  solemn  sound,  but  by  thoughtless  lips. 
The  speech  in  the  pulpit  that  is  marked  by  simple  and  ex- 
act truthfulness  may  seem  at  first  tame  and  powerless ;  but 
in  the  end  it  will  have  a  force  that  nothing  else  can  wield. 
The  moment  we  resort  to  expressions  which  go  beyond  our 
consciousness  of  truth,  that  moment  we  make  worship  an 
affectation  and  show. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

July  7,  1856.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
this  day,  at  the  call  of  the  President  Messrs.  Lothrop, 
Fairbanks,  Callender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Clark,  Fearing,  and 
the  Secretary  were  present 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  he  bad  received 
from  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  in  relation  to  the 
mission  established  by  the  Association  in  that  city.  It  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  return  the  thanks  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  this  valuable  letter.     The  letter  itself  will  be  found 
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in  this  Journal  under  the  head  of  Extractt  from  Letttrs. 
We  need  not  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  commo- 
nication  which  throws  much  light  on  tlie  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  our  mission  in  India,  and  gives  us  additional  reasons 
for  thankfulness  for  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr. 
Dall's  labors,  by  setting  before  ub  bo  clearly  the  many  ob- 
stacles with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  The  Executive 
Committee  felt  great  satisfaction  in  having  for  a  friendly 
correspondent  in  Calcutta'  a  gentleman  of  the  extenBive  in- 
formation and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Pratt. 

The  Secretary  also  laid  before  the  Board  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Thakoor  Doss  Roy,  an  assistant  teacher  in 
the  Bali  Training  School,  in  India,  expressing  a  wish  to 
come  to  America,  to  be  educated  for  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
in  which  work,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dall,  he  Iiad  be- 
come deeply  interested.  This  gentleman,  Thakoor  Dosa 
Roy,  also  expressed  a  hope  that  an  American  education 
might  fit  him  for  useful  missionary  service  in  Calcutta. 
The  letter  here  referred  to  was  priutcd  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly Journal. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  in  a  letter  recenlly  sent  to  Mr. 
Dall,  he  had  discouraged  the  plan  of  a  vbit  to  this  country 
hy  Thakoor  Doas  Boy,  inasmuch  as  it  would  probably  be 
attended  with  an  opposite  effect  from  that  auticipatcd.  Ex- 
perience had  proved  that  it  is  best  for  young  men  to  be 
educated  among  the  influences  which  they  are  to  mould.  A 
residence  here  might  cut  him  off  from  close  sympathy  with 
his  own  countrymen,  and  lead  him,  on  his  return,  to  att«mpt 
changes  for  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared.  Independ- 
ent altogether  of  the  expense  attending  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, and  an  education  here,  it  was  believed  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Mr.  Dall  to  ^ve  such  instruction  as  he  could  find 
time  for,  and  thus  fit  the  young  man  for  missionaiy  seirioe. 
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It  wms  added,  that  this  opinion  was  expressed  unofficiallj, 
and,  should  a  different  view  be  taken  bj  the  Board,  Mr. 
Dall  would  be  immediatelj  apprised  of  it 

The  whole  subject  was  discassed  at  some  length.  Some 
members  of  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  send  for  the  young  Indian  convert,  as  he  would  have 
a  more  thorough  education  here  than  he  could  obtain  at 
home,  and  his  presence  might  awaken  interest  in  our 
diarches.  In  view,  however,  of  the  whole  case,  it  was 
voted  to  concur  in  the  answer  which  the  Secretary  had 
sent,  and  he  was  accordingly  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Dall  of 
thb  resolt 

The  sabject  of  establishing  a  missionary  station  at  Ma- 
dras, Xadia,  came  up  for  consideration.  The  long  and  re- 
peated importunity  of  Rev.  William  Roberts,  a  humble 
missionary  in  that  place,  that  a  helper  might  be  sent  to  him, 
together  with  the  offer  of  assistance  in  sustaining  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  made  by  the  British  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  were  regarded  as  great  inducements  to  take 
this  step.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  information  obtained 
in  regard  to  Madras  itself  does  not  encourage  the  hope  of 
?ery  successful  labors  in  that  city.  Without  taking  any 
final  action,  the  Board  adjourned. 

July  16,  1856.  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks, 
Callender,  Fearing,  Clark,  Hall,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Board  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Rev. 
E.  J.  Bolles,  and  Nathaniel  Green,  Esq.,  of  Bridgoi)ort, 
Connecticut,  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  to  submit 
some  facts  relating  to  the  prospects  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
in  that  place. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  sending  a  missionary 
to  Madras  was  resumed.    Ailer  an  extended  discussion,  the 
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matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Fearing,  and  the  Secretary, 
with  full  power  to  send  a  missionary  to  Madras,  if  in  their 
judgment  this  measure  shall  seem  expedient,  provided  no 
expenditure  be  incurred  beyond  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum. 

AiLgust  11,  1856.  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Callen- 
der,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary,  were  present 
at  the  meeting  this  day. 

The  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
new  paper  made  an  extended  written  report.  In  the  belief 
that  further  information  might  be  obtained,  that  would  en- 
able the  Board  to  act  more  understandingly,  the  subject  was 
laid  upon  the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  a  written  applica- 
tion from  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  in  Franklin, 
New  York,  that  all  the  publications  of  the  Association 
should  be  given  to  the  library  of  that  Institution.  It  was 
voted  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward  a  box  of  books. 

Several  applications  for  aid  to  feeble  societies  were  con- 
sidered, the  Secretary  reporting  the  facts  in  each  case,  as 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  them.  Final  action 
was  had  only  on  a  few  cases  when  the  Board  adjourned. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Evert  year  the  Rooms  of  the  Association  are  becoming 
more  and  more  known,  and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  apply  there  for  tracts  and  books.  The  correspond- 
ence thus  created  is  already  considerable.  As  a  specimen, 
we  present  the  following.  In  reply  to  a  previous  letter  of 
inquiiy,  a  book  (Eliot's  Doctrinal  Lectures)  and  a  friendly 
note  had  been  sent,  which  drew  forth  the  following,  from  a 
writer  who  lives  in  a  remote  State,  and  is  an  entire  stranger 
tons:  — 

'*  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  answer  on  June  18th,  and  on  July 
3d  I  received  the  treatise.  I  could  hardly  find  time  to  eat  or 
Bleep,  until  I  had  read  it  through.  It  spoke  my  own  tenets  far 
better  than  I  could  speak  them  myself.  Had  I  known  that  such 
a  book  was  in  print,  I  should  have  sent  for  it  long  since.  As  soon 
IS  I  had  read  it,  I  started  it  on  its  missionary  service.  The  first 
who  read  it  was  a  preacher  of  the  Christian  order,  who  approved 
of  it.  The  second  was  my  old  mother,  who  has  raised  her  family 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  She  was  well  pleased  with  it.  My  old 
father,  74  years  of  age,  approves  of  it.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
my  son,  who  is  a  young  preacher  of  the  Christian  order.  I  think 
that  he  will  approve  of  it.  A  greater  present  you  could  not  have 
sent  to  us.  Please  send  another  of  Eliot^s  Doctrinal  Lectures, 
for  this  is  a  Trinitarian  neighborhood.  They  will  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  and  I  will  attend  to  that  duty,  with  any  other 
doty  yoQ  may  require,  which  may  be  likely  to  do  good.  My 
ability  very  humble,  my  age  53,  my  property  $3,000,  my  belief 
Unitarian.  Command  me  freely,  that  I  may  do  good.  July  12th 
I  received  the  fourth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  it.  I  had  delayed  writing  until  I  could 
get  the  catalogue  and  prices  of  your  hooks.  Please  send  *  The 
Triaitarian  Faith  Examined  and  Unitarian  Faith  Established.'  " 

7* 
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On  the  back  of  the  letter  was  written  this  text :  — 

''I  have  set  to  my  seal,  that  God  is  true,  and  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  again  from 
this  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Englishman,  residing  in 
Calcutta,  who  has  been  such  an  able  assistant  to  Mr.  Dall. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  have  been 
grateful  that  they  had  a  correspondent  in  Calcutta,  who 
writes  from  the  long  experience  in  that  country,  from  the 
interest  in  our  mission,  from  the  dear  judgment  and  cau- 
tious wisdom  of  Mr.  Pratt 

^^Midnapore,  February  2l5/,  1856. 

"To  THE  Rev.  Henrt  A.  Milks,  D.  D.,  Sec.  A,  U.  A, 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  In  forwarding  to  you  the  accompanying  copy  of 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Unitarian  Mission  in  Cal- 
cutta during  the  six  months  ending  v^^ilh  the  close  of  the  past  year, 
I  have  ventured  to  submit  the  following  remarks,  thinking  that 
the  Association  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  as  many  difierent 
sources  as  possible  anything  that  may  throw  light  upon  a  field  of 
labor  so  new  as  this  is. 

''  The  liberality  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  Association 
in  devoting  so  considerable  a  sum  from  their  limited  resources  to 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  opposition,  probably,  to  the  opinion 
of  many  of  their  brethren  who  think  that  Home  Missions  have  a 
greater  claim,  makes  me  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  the  precise  position  of  affairs,  and  no  overesti- 
mate of  the  probable  extent  of  success.  It  is,  I  think,  therefore, 
of  importance  that  you  should  be  amply  furnished  with  whatever 
details  connected  with  the  state  of  society  here  may,  taken  in 
connection  with   what  you   gather  from  other  sources,  enable 
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yoa  to  form  a  oorxect  opinioQ  as  to  the  actual  prospects  of  this 
andertaking. 

"  Our  Calcutta  population  may  be  diyided  into  three  classes,  — 
Enropetns,  Eurasians  (or  half-castes),  and  natiyes.  The  first 
of  these,  consisting  of  goremnient  officials,  lawyers,  and  mer- 
chants, are  men  wholly  absorbed  in  their  se?eral  occupations, 
without  leisure  of  any  sort,  and  without  inclination  to  enter  upon 
my  subject  not  connected  with  politics,  personal  advancement, 
or  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They  none  of  them  look  upon  India 
» their  home.  The  sole  object  with  all  is  to  devote  every  waking 
hour  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of  wealth  or  a  high  official  position, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  own  land  with 
t  competency  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The  climate  renders 
it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  bring  up  their  families  in  India, 
even  if  their  own  health  permitted  them  to  make  their  home  here ; 
10  that  India  is  a  temporary  place  of  exile,  not  a  colony.  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  the  investigation  of  religious  truth,  or  a 
due  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  religious  influences,  is  not 
to  be  found  to  any  great  extent  in  such  a  community ;  and,  consid- 
ering these  circumstances,  it  is  creditable  to  them  that  they  are 
surpassed  by  no  other  community  in  the  extent  of  their  pecuniary 
support  to  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  while  the  out- 
ward observances  of  religion,  as  far  as  these  consist  in  attendance 
U  public  service,  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  members  of 
the  '  Eurasian '  class,  brought  up  in  India,  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
but  ill  educated,  and  are  singularly  wanting  in  energy,  enterprise, 
and  independence,  while  in  intellectual  capacity  they  are  probably 
inferior  to  the  Hindoos.  Among  neither  of  these  classes,  there- 
ibre,  is  your  missionary  likely  to  obtain  much  attention  or  in- 
fluence. An  intense  dislike  to  the  very  name  '  Unitarian '  per- 
vades English  society,  and  none  but  very  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men  are  likely,  therefore,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
listening  to  views  v^rhich  make  those  who  hold  them  shunned  and 
unpopular. 

"  Regarding  the  third  section  of  our  community,  —  their  pres- 
ent characteristics  and  tendencies,  —  I  have  already  written  at 
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some  length  in  my  letter  of  July  last ;  but  whether  any  distinct 
impression  has  been  derived  from  those  remarks,  or  frdm  Mr. 
Dallas  subsequent  letters,  I  cannot  tell.  As  it  is  for  this  section 
of  our  brethren  that  the  Mission  has  been  mainly  established, 
and  as  it  is  in  respect  to  them,  their  character,  progress,  and 
wants,  that  any  differences  of  opinion  are  likely  to  arise,  the  more 
information  you  receive  on  the  subject,  from  whatever  source,  the 
better  will  your  Association  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  whole 
question. 

**  One  great  difficulty  witli  which  it  appears  to  me  all  mission- 
ary undertakings  have  more  or  less  to  contend,  in  this  country, 
is  the  hard  materialism  which  is  a  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  the  young  Hindoos  educated  in  the  English  sc)iools  and 
colleges.  Religion  and  superstition  have,  as  it  were,  come  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  synonymous ;  and  to  ask  them  to  believe  that 
Christianity  has  had  a  supernatural  origin,  or  that  it  is  a  direct 
message  from  God,  appears  to  them  to  be  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  to  be  placing  the  newly  found  right  of  reason  under  fresh 
subjection  to  childish  superstitions.  It  must,  however,  be  obvious, 
that  in  reference  to  this  difficulty  we  possess  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  over  our  Trinitarian  brethren,  and  that  herein  we  have 
great  cause  for  hope  of  success.  Considering  the  injurious  influ- 
ence which  the  writings  of  Paine  have  exercised  among  many  of 
the  educated  Hindoos,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Dall  will  find  time  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  special  object  of  replying  to  the 
statements  advanced  by  that  and  other  writers  of  the  same  class. 

*'  Another  and  a  diflferent  cause  of  obstruction  which  our  effi)rts, 
not  less  than  those  of  other  religious  societies,  will  have  to  cope 
with,  is  that  Christianity  rebukes  the  daily  life  and  thoughts  of 
our  Hindoo  heathen,  —  their  intense  selfishness  and  pride,  their 
abject  moral  cowardice,  untruthfulness,  and  instability.  They 
feel  mortified  by  the  consciousness  of  moral  degradation  which 
Christianity  awakens ;  and  this  sense  of  irritation  makes  them 
anxious  to  find  arguments  against  its  reasonableness  and  author- 
ity. Both  the  above  facts  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious 
belief.     There  is  another  in  the  way  of  the  public  avowal  of  Chri9- 
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tiinity,  e?en  when  tbe  belief  exists.  I  refer  to  the  want  of  moral 
courage  which  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoos  of  Lower  Bengal ;  and  to  this  cause  must  be  added  another 
of  more  creditable  character,  —  the  strength  of  their  family  ties, 
wh^  exercises  an  influence  almost  unknown  among  more  ener- 
getic races.  The  conyictions  must  be  overpowering,  the  yearning 
ibr  the  consolation  of  true  religion  must  be  intense,  which  will 
enable  the  timid  and  domestic  Hindoo  to  withstand  the  entreaties 
ind  tears  of  his  female  relations,  the  curses  of  his  father  and 
brethren,  the  gross  insults  and  reproaches  of  his  friends,  —  all  of 
which  are  the  ineritable  fate  of  a  convert  to  Christianity.  I  have 
little  doubt  bnt  that  there  are  hundreds  of  educated  natives  in  Cal- 
cutta who  are  more  or  less  convinced  of  thfe  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  that  conviction  is  not  strong  enough,  or  they  do  not 
iofficiently  feel  the  want  of  religion,  to  induce  them  to  prove  the 
aacrifioes  which  the  avowal  of  th^t  conviction  involves. 

"  When  I  speak  of  an  avowal  of  Christian  belief,  I  mean  an 
open  and  a  public  avowal.  There  are  numbers  who  are  willing  to 
aeknowledge  in  private  that  they  believe  in  Christianity,  and  in  its 
d-iims  upon  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  who  would  shrink  from 
any  public  profession  of  faith.  Many  even  take  a  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing of  these  things  with  their  English  friends,  —  for  private  con- 
Tersation  of  this  kind  involves  no  sacrifice,  and  creates  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  relatives.  So  long  as  their  Christianity  is 
only  a  matter  of  intellectual  assent  and  speculation,  they  do  not  lose 
caste,  for  they  still  conform  to  the  outward  observances  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  which  is  all  that  their  priests  and  relatives  ask  for.  Nay, 
more,  there  are  men  in  Calcutta  who  openly  avow  their  ridicule 
of  Hindooism,  and  neglect  its  precepts  by  the  use  of  wine,  who  are 
not  outcasts  because  they  still  observe  Hindoo  worship,  and,  being 
nun  of  wealthy  are  able  to  keep  the  priests  in  good  humor.  The 
terrors  of  persecution  and  excommunication  are  reserved  for  those 
who  dare  to  be  baptized,  and  publicly  take  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. 

"  The  dread  which  the  educated  Hindoos  have  of  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  avowed  principles  and  convictions,  when  it  involves 
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unpopularity  and  disapproval  on  the  part  of  even  the  least  enlight- 
ened of  their  countrymen,  may  be  seen  in  numerous  instances. 
Thus,  for  some  years  past,  ihey  have  been  constantly  writing  and 
speaking  of  the  great  moral  evils  involved  in  the  customs  which 
render  it  obligatory  upon  widows  (even  when  becoming  so  in 
childhood)  to  remain  unmarried,  and  upon  parents  to  betroth  and 
marry  their  children  at  an  immature  age.  Yet  not  a  man  has  yet 
dared  to  break  through  these  most  injurious  and  immoral  customs. 

''It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  I  think, .that  we  should 
hold  out  no  opportunities  to  the  young  men  who  profess  an  inter- 
est in  Mr.  DalPs  mission  to  play  a  double  part,  —  to  call  them- 
selves Christians  when  with  us,  and  Hindoos  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  in  the  society  of  their  friends.  We  must,  I  would 
submit,  insist  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  by 
other  Christian  missions  in  this  country ;  namely,  an  outward  and 
public  abjuration  of  Heathenism  and  adoption  of  Christiani^, 
made  solemn  and  impressive  to  their  own  minds  by  some  outward 
and  public  ceremony  like  that  of  baptism.  I  can  see  many  evils 
which  are  likely  to  follow  from  an  opposite  course.  Designing 
persons  of  no  religious  convictions  or  principles  whatever  wouU 
profess  to  belong  to  our  community,  with  the  sole  view  of  making 
a  favorable  impression  upon  persons  who,  like  some  of  us,  havo 
places  and  appointments  in  their  gift ;  —  all  manner  of  low  and  un- 
worthy motives  would  be  at  work ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  speak 
from  actual  experience  of  what  has  happened  over  and  over  again 
to  myself  and  others. 

"  At  the  risk  of  appearing  harsh  and  unjust  in  my  estimate  of 
native  character,  I  have  urged  these  views  upon  my  friend  Mr. 
Ball,  because  I  know  how  much  a  new-comer  is  apt  to  be  misled 
during  the  first  months  of  residence  here  by  the  exceeding  gentle- 
ness of  demeanor  which  we  find  in  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal ;  and  by 
the  gratifying  and  intelligent  assent  which  they  give  to  every  opin- 
ion expressed  by  those  whom  they  wish  to  please,  or  whom  they 
respect  and  fear.     Possessing  remarkable  acuteness  of  character, 

7 learn  instantaneously  what  sentiments  are  agreeable  to  the 
|l  they  are  with,  and  hardly  think  it  wrong  to  express  a 
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warm  and  leady  asseDt  to  all  that  is  said  to  them,  however  much 
they  really  diaaent  from  such  opinions.  The  immense  influence 
which  the  ministerial  oflScers  of  our  judicial  courts  here  used  in 
feniier  years  to  obtain  over  their  European  superiors,  (and  which 
enabled  them  in  great  measure  to  influence  the  latter  unconsciously 
in  their  decisions,)  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  fact  I  am  now 
sbtting.  These  considerations  I  have  urged,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riiowing  that  we  must  insist  upon  a  public  profession  of 
6ith  such  as  is  provided  for  in  baptism,  but  also  that  favorable 
condusiona  may  not  too  hastily  be  drawn  from  appearances  which 
in  Eorope  and  America  would  fully  justify  these  conclusions. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  these  remarks  without  explaining 
ttnt  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  unfavorable  charao- 
teristka  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  are  not  accompanied  by  other 
qualities  of  a  very  different  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  my 
q>inion8  of  the  ultimaie  capabilities  of  the  Hindoo  character,  under 
the  operation  of  favorable  circumstances,  are  much  more  hopeful 
than  those  entertained  by  most  Englishmen  in  India ;  and  it  is  not 
without  pain  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention 
U>  the  darker  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  not  one  of  these  un- 
&vorable  characteristics  which  may  not  be  greatly  altered  and 
elevated  by  the  combined  influence  of  religious,  intellectual,  and 
social  progress.  In  other  words,  that  which  we  call  '  native 
character '  may  be  in  great  measure  the  result  not  so  much  of 
bherent  tendencies  as  of  the  idolatry  and  political  degradation 
which  have  acted  upon  the  Hindoos  through  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. Having  thus  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  which  must  neces- 
aarily  attend  all  missionary  work  in  this  country,  I  desire  to  repeat 
the  opinion  expressed  in  my  previous  communication,  that  there  is 
here  a  most  important  and  hopeful  field  for  a  Unitarian  mission. 
It  may  be  so  ordained  that  Unitarian  Christianity  shall  be  the 
means  of  reconciling  this  highly  intelligent  race  of  men  to  their 
Heavenly  Father  and  his  blessed  Son.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
aoWe  that  question,  but  it  is  one  which  requires  time  to  solve.  It 
vcnild  be  presumptuous  to  hope  to  find  any  data  for  forming  a  con- 
elosion  upon  such  a  question  within  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
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months.  We  have  sufficient  cause  for  gratitude,  that,  during  the 
short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  your  missionary's  arrival,  so 
many  opportunities  have  been  afibrded  to  him  for  the  promulgation 
of  his  religious  views,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  awaken  some 
interest  in  Unitarian  Christianity  among  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  intelligent  men  of  the  native  community.  It  is  a 
matter  of  special  satisfaction,  that  a  young  man  who  was  baptized 
several  years  ago  as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly a  divinity  student  in  the  College  established  here  by  the  Church 
of  England  for  the  training  of  native  preachers,  has  joined  us,  in 
consequence  of  finding  in  the  works  of  our  Unitarian  theology  a 
solution  to  many  painful  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  long  be- 
set him.  He  may  prove  to  be  an  important  link  between  us  and 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  wandering  in  search  of  a  religion 
which  shall  satisfy  their  spiritual  wants. 

'<  It  was,  1  am  aware,  your  intention  that  Mr.  Ball  should  not 
confine  himself  to  a  survey  of  this  particular  point  in  the  mission- 
ary field  of  India,  but  that  he  should  also  visit  Madras  and  one  Of 
two  more  distant  places  in  that  Presidency  where  it  was  reported 
that  Unitarian  Christianity  was  not  wholly  unknown.  It  is  chiefly 
by  my  advice  that  he  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  it  is  therefore  right  that  I  should  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  I  have  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  In  consequence  of 
my  intimacy  with  most  of  the  leading  men  among  the  native  com- 
munity here,  I  was  able  at  once  to  make  Mr.  Dall  known  among 
them ;  so  that  under  God's  blessing  he  has  been  enabled  from 
the  very  first  to  gather  a  certain  number  of  them  about  him  for 
regular  study  and  inquiry.  He  is  not  likely  to  have  this  advan- 
tage at  Madras,  where  none  of  the  educated  classes,  either  Euro- 
pean or  native,  have  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  the  patient  and 
long  -continued  efl!brts  of  the  native  missionary  there,  —  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  population  is  very  much  smaller  at  Madras, 
and  popular  education  has  made  but  little  progress  ;  so  that  to  do 
much,  Mr.  Dall  would  have  first  to  acquire  the  vernacular  of  the 
country.  A  voyage  to  Madras  and  back,  with  such  a  length  of  stay 
there  as  would  enable  Mr.  Dall  to  form  any  definite  and  useful  con- 
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(to  say  DOthing  of  the  other  proposed  joaroeys  into  the 
interior,)  would  ioTolye  an  absence  of  many  weeks  from  Calcutta, 
and  be  a  serioas*  interruption  to  the  several  duties  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged.  Any  work  undertaken  in  this  country  must  be 
eaiefally  and  constantly  watched  and  tended  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
jeeton,  or  it  languishes  and  dies  out  altogether.  I  would,  there- 
ibve,  urge  that  this  distant  survey  should  be  deferred  for  the  pres- 
oit,  and  until  our  work  here  has  attained  a  strength  and  a  degree 
of  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  others  which  would  render  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  missionary  less  injurious  than  it  would  be 
now.  As  regards  this  last  point,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ex- 
iHenee  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  In- 
dia,' which  I  set  on  foot  when  Mr.  Dall  arrived  here,  is  little  more 
than  a  name.  None  of  the  American  gentlemen  who  assisted  at 
the  formation  of  that  Society  ever  attend  the  Sunday  services, 
while  the  excellent  and  generous  man  who  has  consented  to  act  as 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Lewis,  is  unable  to  join  in  our  services  in  conse- 
quence of  holding  Trinitarian  opinions. 

"  At  present,  we  have  seldom  more  than  one  European  present 
at  the  Sunday  services,  —  those  who  form  the  congregation  con- 
sisting, in  addition  to  that  gentleman ,  of  four  or  five  Eurasian  gen- 
tlemen, and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  natives.  The  assistance  of  a 
society  of  laymen  of  experience,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  I  consider  to  be  much  wanted ;  for  it  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  relieve  Mr.  Dall  of  many  trifling  details  of  a  business  kind, 
while,  on  the  other,  it  would  afford  him  valuable  support  and 
counsel.  Of  late  my  duties  have  removed  me  from  the  metrop- 
olis, and  I  am  only  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  Dall  now  and 
then,  so  that  he  is  now  wholly  alone.  I  attach  much  importance 
to  the  establishment  of  some  educational  institution  in  connection 
with  our  mission,  and  I  hope  to  address  you  on  this  subject  at 
some  future  time,  when  we  are  enabled  to  sec  our  way  more  clear- 
ly. At  present,  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  with  our 
limited  income,  —  which  has  recently  been  diminished  by  the  de- 
parture of  several  of  the  American  merchants  who  were  in  Cal- 
cutta when  Mr.  Dall  first  arrived. 

VOL.    IV.   NO.    I.  8 
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'*  I  cannot  conclade  without  acknowledging  in  grateful  tenns 
the  kind  and  flattering  reply  with  which  you  favored  my  commu- 
nication of  July  last. 

'*  May  God's  blessing  attend  the  counsels  and  undertakings  of 
your  Association. 

"  1  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  Hodgson  Pratt." 

Rey.  Mr.  Dall. 

During  the  last  quarter  six  letters  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  DalL  We  shall  present  a  few  extracts.  Under 
date  of  Calcutta,  April  8th,  he  writes :  — 

**  Could  you  look  in  upon  me  now,  you  would  find  my  daily  class 
just  coming  together,  as  its  regular  hour,  4^  P.  M.,  is  come.  In 
spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  —  and  the  wind  today  is  like  ihh 
breath  of  a  furnace,  —  we  pursue  our  labors.  We  are  just  now 
studying,  in  course,  the  conversations  and  discourses  of  Jesus, 
and  there  seems  no  other  feeling  than  one  of  admiring  assent  to 
them  all,  when  presented  in  the  plain  Unitarian  way.  Let  your 
prayers  go  up  for  us  that  the  seed  sown  may  take  deep  root.  In 
my  last  letter  I  had  the  delightful  appeal  to  forward  to  friends  at 
home,  that  they  should  receive  a  really  intelligent  man,  —  a  na- 
tive of  Bengal,  —  a  decided  Christian,  —  into  the  fold  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  detain  him  till  he  should  be  '  able  to  teach  others 
also.'  I  shall  wait  anxiously  to  hear  how  the  proposition  is  met. 
Clearly,  if  my  Hindoo  brother,  Thakoor  Doss  Roy,  should  succeed, 
do  I  see  that  a  door  is  opened  to  us  for  doing  the  most  thorough 
style  of  missionary  work.  The  Bengalee  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  tongues  to  acquire,  —  as  I  can  testify  now  that  I  just 
begin  to  read  it  in  short  sentences,  and  give  to  its  acquisition  a  ! 
part  of  every  day's  study.  The  masses  of  men  in  Bengal  can 
only  hear  the  Gospel  as  spoken  in  their  vernacular.  Years  barely 
sufiice  to  give  a  European  or  American  a  tolerable  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  At  the  last  and  best,  it  is  an  instrument  which 
he  will  ever  handle  clumsily,  as  compared  with  those  teachers  of 
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Chnstianity  whose  mother  tongue  it ».  Either  one  of  four  yoang 
men  now  at  my  side,  Bengalees,  wonld  make  better  teachers  — 
under  atpercision  —  than  any  American  that  I  know  of.  They 
know  the  prejadices  of  their  own  people  and  how  to  approach 
them  88  we  never  can.  BIr.  Pratt  does  not  exaggerate,  in  calling 
the  Hindoos  (excluding  of  course  the  lowest)  '  an  acute  and  intel- 
ligent people.'  They  are  all  of  that ;  and  in  metaphysics  and 
logic  they  hare  few  equals.  A  few  such  men  heartily  engaged  on 
the  side  of  Christ  and  the  Grospel,  and  aided  and  sustained  by  our 
•ympathy  and  our  Unitarian  literature  and  divinity,  translated  by 
ftemselres,  would  accomplish  no  man  can  say  how  wonderful 
lesnlts  in  a  space  of  time  comparatively  brief  I  am  fast  getting 
out  of  books.  I  am  compelled  to  print  almost  as  fast  as  I  can 
write.  Ten  lectures  of  about  sixteen  pages  each  are  just  out  of 
press  in  pamphlet  form.  I  suppose  about  two  thousand  copies  of 
each  have  already  been  scattered  over  British  India,  and  that  with- 
out any  cost  whatever  to  the  mission.  You  have  seen  some  of  them 
in  the  '  Englishman '  newspaper,  which  I  regularly  send  you  every 
mail. 

"  Our  Sunday  School  —  largely  composed  of  adults,  but  for 
which,  pressed  as  I  am,  I  can  really  do  very  little  —  counts  about 
twenty-five,  teachers  included.  Some  one  or  more  strangers  join 
it  every  Sunday,  and  we  have  two  or  three  who  really  devote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching.  The  printing  of  my  lec- 
tures in  a  newspaper  briugs  me  notes  of  inquiry  from  hundreds  of 
miles  off.  The  last  letter,  full  of  questions  as  to  Scriptural  texts, 
came  to  me  yesterday  from  Dacca,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Bur- 
mah.  I  found  my  work  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  had  acquainted  me  personally  with  seventy  or  more  na- 
tive and  aspiring  men,  and  thus  that  my  main  object  in  joining 
rojself  to  it  as  Secretary  was  accomplished.  I  have  therefore 
resigned  of  late  my  oflScial  position  there ;  and,  though  still  a  daily 
visitor,  have  not  the  pecuniary  and  other  business  affairs  of  the 
school  to  manage.  I  thus  secure  my  home  hours  for  my  proper 
nuasioDary  work." 
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Under  date  of  April  22d  he  writes :  — 

'*  Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have  witnessed  the  horrible  and  dis- 
tressingly disgusting  worship  of  Shiva,  the  goddess  of  destruction, 
—  the  third  person  in  the  Hindoo  Trinity.  One  of  her  names  is 
'Cherruck.'  She  has  fifty  or  a  hundred  names.  The  Chemick 
Garch,  or  Swinging-Tree,  is  always  set  up  in  the  precincts  of  a 
Sheev  or  Shiva  temple,  and  her  idol  brought  out.  The  yictim, 
excited  by  drink,  is  laid  on  his  face,  the  skin  about  the  shoulder- 
blades  is  dragged  out  with  all  the  force  of  one  man,  while  another 
(Brahmin)  forces  two  iron  hooks  (ten  inches  or  more  long)  through 
the  skin  and  superficial  muscles.  The  first  of  these  wretches  that 
I  saw  aloft  was  daubed  all  over  his  black  body  with  yellow  dirt 
or  paint ;  and  had  artificial  ropes  of  matted  hair,  longer  than  his 
body,  depending  from  his  head.  There  was  vermilion  paint  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  and  altogether  poor  humanity  was  more  hid- 
eously devilized  than  I  had  imagined  it  could  be.  The  poor  victim 
jumped  and  plunged  through  the  air  upon  the  fiesh-hooks  in  a  way 
to  make  the  nerves  creep  again.  From  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
is  the  usual  time  of  suspension.  Three  of  these  human  sacrifices 
were  quite  enough  for  me  to  see.  Though  intelligent  natives  as- 
sured me  there  were  from  fifty  to  seventy  of  them  whirling  at 
once  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  strange  that  Calcutta  has 
not  yet  forbidden  these  demoralizing  spectacles,  and  driven  them 
to  the  outskirts,  as  Madras  has  done.  I  read  all  the  papers ;  but  I 
have  not  found  one  single  word  in  any  of  them  condemning,  or  so 
much  as  regretting,  the  procedure.  I  have  prepared  something  my- 
self on  the  subject ;  but  it  waits  a  finishing  stroke  or  two  before  I 
can  send  it  to  press.  Meantime  lectures  must  be  prepared  on 
great  Christian  principles  for  societies  of  natives;  sermons  for 
my  congregation  must  be  written  ;  my  remaining  books  are  com- 
ing and  going  as  a  circulating  library,  and  need  some  close  look- 
ing after,  so  much  easier  is  it  to  borrow  than  return ;  a  new 
correspondence  opens  at  Dacca;  letters  come  in  from  Jessore 
(northeast  80  miles),  from  Berhampore  (150  miles  north),  from 
Madras,  &c.,  all  showing  how  ripe  all  (half-Christianized)  India  is 
for  the  simplidly  which  is  in  Christ." 
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From  a  letter  dated  May  Sd  we  quote :  — 

'*  We  ne  now  at  the  most  trjring  season  of  the  year ;  though 
the  refieshmg  southwest  monsoon  blows  steadily  from  the  sea 
(onehudxed  and  twenty  miles  off)  day  and  night.  Without  this 
bretth  of  heaTen,  we  ^nreigners  would  soon  wilt  down  to  the 
froond  and  die.  Even  with  it,  one  has  to  be  yery  careful  lest  he 
Ofsrwork.  A  alight  bilious  difficulty  has  laid  me  on  my  back  for 
I  day  or  two,  and  by  writing  to  you  at  this  time  I  am  transgress- 
ing the  ^far  niente '  orders  of  my  excellent  Br.  Wilson.  Still 
the  work  is  so  rich  and  so  great  that  I  must  continue  pleading 
with  yon  to  make  all  possible  effort  to  *  buy  up  the  opportunity.' 
I  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  marginal  note  in  my  last  letter,  that  there 
was  an  appeal  just  come  to  me  from  Debbeepore,  twelye  miles 
lonth  of  Calcutta,  accompanied  with  the  names  of  fifty-four  men, 
(on  a  second  counting  I  find  there  are  fifly-seven  names,)  most  of 
vbom  the  bearer  of  the  appeal  assures  me  are  heads  of  families. 
Tliey  say  that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  English  Church,  was  once 
their  '  master,'  but  that  he  died  i^ve  years  ago,  and  that  since  he 
was  taken  away  they  and  their  families  have  been  as  sheep  having 
BO  shepherd.  All  they  ask  is  for  a  Christian  Sahib  to  come  and 
be  a  &tber  and  guide  to  them,  that  they  may  again  have  some- 
thing of  the  peace  they  once  enjoyed  as  a  little,  well-ordered  com- 
munity. Two  men  came  to  me  at  first  with  words  only,  and  after- 
wards when  I  sent  them  away  came  again  with  the  list  of  names 
(in  Bengalee),  which  now  lies  under  my  hand.  I  asked  them : 
'  My  dear  fellows,  what  can  1  do  for  you  ?  I  have  work  at  Bali,' 
said  I ;  *  I  have  work  at  Burdwan ;  I  am  wanted  at  Jessore.  I 
kave  correspondents  at  Dacca,  at  Poonah,  at  Madras,  and  at  other 
places  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen  hundred  miles  away.  Then, 
here  in  Calcutta  I  meet  inquirers  daily  at  this  room  ;  I  have  a  con- 
gregation to  visit  and  preach  to  ;  I  have  three  or  four  native  asso- 
ciations, each  desiring  me  to  come  and  take  a  leading  part  in  their 
meetings,  —  men  not  professedly  Christians,  but  who  delight  in 
lectures  upon  Christian  ethics,  and  who  only  want  direction  to  en- 
gage heartily  in  the  dissemination  of  practical  Christianity.  Be- 
sides this,  a  new  society  of  truth-seekers,  more  progressive  than 

8* 
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the  Bramas  (or  Yedantists),  has  grown  out  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Kidderpore  Brama  Sumaj,  since  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity delivered  there  six  or  eight  months  ago.  Besides,'  I  said 
to  these  men,  '  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  master  of  Bengalee  to 
preach  to  you  at  Debbeepore,  and  advise  with  you  about  your 
afiairs.'  They  replied  that  some  who  understood  English  would 
translate  for  me.  In  fine,  they  seemed  very,  very  loth  to  give  up 
their  suit." 

From  a  letter  dated  May  10th  :  — 

*'  Yesterday  was  one  of  the  hot-wind  days,  that  came  nearer  to 
the  awful  Sirocco  of  the  tropics  than  anything  I  have  yet  expe- 
rienced. It  was  no  time  for  a  European  or  American  to  be  abroad 
and  at  wdrk.  The  whole  air  was  filled  with  red  dust,  like  sifted 
fire,  which  distilled,  even  in  the  best-closed  rooms,  upon  every- 
thing that  dust  could  reach.  At  one  o'clock  began  the  influx  of 
native  inquirers  into  my  room  here,  and  I  was  conversing  steadily, 
as  usual,  from  that  hour  till  half  past  six  oVlock  in  the  evening. 
My  first  visitor  came  from  out  of  the  city,  and  from  the  town  of 
Alipore,  even  on  such  a  day,  and  under  the  noontide  heat,  though 
natives  are  dropping  dead  under  coup  de  soleil  in  the  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta from  day  to  day.  This  first-comer  I  found  an  intelligent, 
high-caste  man,  who  knew  portions  of  the  New  Testament  by 
heart ;  and  his  dissociation  from  idolatrous  relatives  was  indicated 
by  his  partly  Europeanized  costume.  He  seemed  fatigued,  and 
struggled  with  his  weariness  at  moments  of  our  conversation ;  but 
still  plied  me  with  questions  in  no  sceptical  mood,  and  looked  into 
one  after  another  of  my  books  with  gentle  eagerness.  The  Ben- 
galee is  always  gentle  and  polite  to  a  fault.  Taking  his  leave 
after  two  or  three  hours*  talking,  he  asked  if  he  might  come  every 
day.  I  replied,  *  To-morrow,  being  Saturday,  will  be  a  very  busy 
day  with  me  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  not  come  again  till  Monday, 
or  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  my  physician  has  charged  me  to  do  no 
work  at  this  time,  and  I  must  meet  the  Sunday  claims  of  my  con- 
gregation.' He  said  he  should  be  at  the  mission-room  on  Sunday 
to  hear  Christ  preached  in  the  Unitarian  way,  and  again  begged 
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tobe  lUowed  *  to  come  to-morrow  for  half  an  hour.'  I  waa  not 
a!iAe  to  refiiae  him,  and  for  my  half-hour  I  shall  probably  give  him 
an  hoar  and  a  half  to-day  (Saturday).  My  Alipore  brother  had 
haid]y  gone  before  another  inquirer  presented  himself.  This  was 
t  student  of  Presidency  College,  Raj-Kisto^uddee  by  name,  who 
had  been  to  me  once  or  twice  before.  He  commenced  with  say- 
ing/ Sir,  I  have  done  wrong.'  '  How  have  you  done  wrong  1 ' 
1  uked.  *•  Why,  sir,  on  my  way  here  I  was  met  by  my  father, 
who  is  an  orthodox  Hindoo,  strongly  opposed  to  hearing  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  who  grows  angry  at  my  mention  of  it  at  home. 
Where  are  yon  going  now  ^  he  asked  me,  and  I  told  him,  not  that 
I  vas  going  to  learn  about  Christ,  and  to  say  some  of  his  words 
to  jou  by  heart ;  but  I  said,  Father,  I  am  going  to  talk  with  an 
American  gentleman,  and  hear  his  lectures  and  conversation.'  I 
isked  him  if  he  told  his  father  anything  that  was  untrue.  '  O 
DO,' he  replied,  with  emphasis;  '  but  I  kept  back  truth.'  I  told 
him  that  if,  when  he  spoke  only  truth,  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
wisdom  (the  wisdom^  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove)  might  justify  him  in  omitting  to  tell  all  he  knew  or  all  he 
porposed.  Still  he  must  not  look  to  another  man*s  conscience  in 
my  case,  but  to  the  approval  or  rebuke  of  God  in  his  own  breast. 
If  that  voice  approved,  all  was  right ;  if  that  condemned,  God  was 
greater  than  his  heart,  and  knew  it  all.  This  difficulty  made  clear, 
my  heathen  brother  —  who  (unlike  my  other  visitor)  had  never  read 
the  New  Testament,  but  within  a  few  days  had  opened  it  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  —  began  his  lesson  by  repeating  solemnly 
lod  touchingly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  then  read  to  me  what  he 
had  carefully  written  out  of  our  previous  conversation  ;  at  which 
time,  by  the  way,  he  was  one  of  a  circle  of  six  inquirers  who  sat 
around  me.  At  that  time  the  absolute  truths  revealed  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer  had  been  under  discussion,  and  he  now  detailed 
them  to  me  in  his  own  words.  They  were  of  course  such  as  the 
aniversal  brotherhood  of  men;  the  infinite  and  absolute  paternity 
of  God  ;  God  is  true  love  ;  the  state  of  God's  own  heart-heaven, 
as  right,  peace,  joy  ;  worship  of  this  God  with  all  the  faculties, 
&c.,  &c.     He  defined  the  truths  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  about 
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this  extent,  and  then  gaye  me  a  small  book  to  read,  which  some 
Hindoo  firiend  had  given  him,  the  first  sentence  of  which  that 
caught  my  eye  was  this :  '  It  is  our  hounden  duty,  as  servants  of 
the  Most  High,  and  watchmen  on  the  ramparts  of  truth,  to  sound 
the  alarm,  and  proclaim  to  our  countrymen  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  snares  of  the  Christian  missionaries.'  And  on  turning  a 
page,  I  read  again :  *  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  a 
host  of  other  illustrious  writers,  have  too  abundantly  proved  the 
falsehood  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  leave  anything  new  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,'  &c. 

'*  P.  S.  May  VJUi,  —  The  young  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
above,  Raj-Kisto  Auddee  by  name,  is  now  at  my  side,  repeating 
by  heart  St  PauPs  '  Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and,  having  done  all,  to  stand.' 
Before  reciting  this,  he  read  me  a  very  happy  paraphrase  upon  the 
glorious  chapter  on  charity,  suggested  in  part  by  our  previous 
conversation  at  a  former  visit.  His  whole  soul  seems  to  be  in  it 
Poor  as  I  suppose  him  to  be,  though  of  high  caste,  he  has  just 
purchased  and  paid  for  Channing's  Thoughts,  and  Ware  on  the 
Christian  Character.  I  speak  thus  minutely,  because  so  many 
thoughtlessly  repeat  the  old  libel,  that  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
native  converts,  all  are  '  rice-Christians,'  and  none  sincere.  Not 
one  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  that  have  sought  me  at  my  room  here 
has  gained  the  least  worldly  advantage  by  it  that  I  can  perceive. 
Their  own  relatives,  Hindoos,  persecute  them  for  it,  and  they  lose 
standing  and  office  by  it  at  times  on  the  European  or  Christian 
side." 

On  the  3d  of  June  Mr.  Dall  acknowledges  the  recep- 
tion of  letters,  after  three  or  four  had  miscarried.  He 
writes :  — 

**  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  generous  letter  of  March  27th. 
After  an  interval  of  four  months,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  hand 
again.  The  *  two  large  boxes  of  books '  will  all  be  wanted. 
They  will  melt  away  like  snow  in  the  sun  ;  especially  if  I  am 
permitted  to  go  into  the  country  towns  with  them,  by  the  aid  of 
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dnl  BRidi-wiBlied'for  coUeagoe  whom  you  enccrange  me  to  look 
fat  \tj  ind  by.  My  time  is  now-a-days  so  largely  engrossed  by 
the  visits  of  inquirers,  (ten  visitors  yesterday,  —  seven,  students 
of  tbe  Presidency  College,)  that,  had  I  not  something  on  the  shelf, 
lafaould  aeld<Hn  get  s^.mons  written  for  my  little  Sunday  flock. 
By  the  way,  I  never  preach  any  but  written  sermons,  as  some 
keen-eyed  strangers  are  always  sure  to  be  present. 

*'  There  is  work  enough  for  three  or  four  good  Unitarian  pastors 
md  preachers  here  and  hereabout.  Four  or  five  native  Christian 
pfeaehers  are  with  us  already.  Now,  as  these  men  are  found 
frithfnl  on  trial,  might  their  support  not  be  assumed  by  men  of 
wealth  at  home,  or  be  apportioned  each  one  to  a  church  ^  I  '11  be 
bound  the  church  in  Baltimore  would  sustain  one.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  dollars  a  month  would  be  full  pay.*' 

Iq  a  letter  dated  June  17th  he  writes :  — 

**  To-day  begins  my  second  year  in  India.  A  year  ago  to-day 
we  gave  our  home  letters  to  the  mail-boat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hooghly,  the  true  Ganges.  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  reading  a 
Calcutta  newspaper,  saw  Mr.  Pratt's  new  educational  appointment, 
and  hoped  I  should  get  sight  of  him  before  he  led  the  city  for  the 
interior.  For  six  or  eight  weeks  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Pratt's  hospitality  and  society.  This  was  quite  long  enough  to 
acquaint  us  with  each  other's  purposes  and  hopes.  And  now, 
though  I  have  hardly  seen  his  face  for  the  last  half-year,  I  am 
more  deeply  than  ever  convinced  that  his  generous  aid  has  been 
absolutely  essential  to  us.  He  is  still  the  same  devoted  and  zeal- 
ous friend  as  at  the  first.  Letters  pass  between  us  about  once  a 
week ;  and,  in  common  with  tlie  hopes  of  other  friends,  of  whose 
existence  I  knew  nothing  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Pratt's  confidence 
seems  higher  than  ever  in  the  great  mission  that  God  has  opened 
for  us. 

'*  I  seem  to  have  but  reached  the  shore  of  India.  I  am  just  able 
to  make  myself  understood  in  the  most  necessary  language,  the 
Hindostanee ;  but  the  Bengalee,  that  vernacular  in  which  alone 
one  can  preach  at  any  native  village  or  bazaar,  I  as  yet  cannot 
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speak  at  all,  though  for  months  I  have  studied  it  almost  daily.  I 
see  I  shall  do  well  to  speak  it  intelligibly  at  the  end  of  another 
year,  and  then  my  work  will  seem  to  have  really  begun. 

'*  At  three  or  four  places  in  Calcutta,  our  books  and  tracts  are 
on  sale.  Among  the  books  I  am  (lately)  able  to  reckon  two  httn« 
dred  copies  of  a  volume  of  175  pages,  comprising  ten  lectures 
of  mine,  deliTcred  here  during  January  and  February,  and  prijai- 
ed  by  subscription  on  the  part  of  six  or  eight  friends. 

«  Some  books,  I  am  happy  to  state,  have  come  to  us  from  Miss 
Mary  Carpenter  of  Bristol,  and  some  are  on  the  way  from  Richard 
y.  Yates,  Esq.  of  Liverpool.  I  wrote  Mr.  Taggart  some  time 
since,  but  have  received  no  reply ;  yet  I  see  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  London  Inquirer,  dated  April,  1856,  that  our  English  breth- 
ren base  an  appeal  for  funds  in  part  upon  the  fact  of  '  extended 
missionary  operations  carried  on  in  India,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.'  I  have  not  heard  as  yet  pre- 
cisely what  these  joint  operations  are.  I  believe  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion in  my  last  the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Rev. 
Maxwell  Davidson  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  which  our  little 
gift  of  thirty  or  forty  books  and  manuals  is  acknowledged." 

Eev.  Mr.  Nute. 

■ 

Our  self-sacrificing  and  intrepid  missionary  to  Kansas 
left  Boston  early  in  July,  on  his  return  to  the  perilous  post 
of  duty.  The  first  letter  received  from  him  was  dated  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas  Territory,  July  24  After  a  brief  ac- 
count of  various  delays,  he  says :  — 

'*  In  a  little  over  three  days  from  St.  Louis  we  were  at  Kan- 
sas City.  Here  we  were  detained  two  days  to  procure  horses,  by 
which  we  drove  through  to  within  ten  miles  of  home  in  one  day, 
and  one  of  the  hottest  that  I  ever  experienced. 

'*  Early  next  morn  our  hearts  were  made  glad  by  a  view  of  the 
pleasant  village  of  Lawrence,  much  improved  in  appearance  since 
we  last  saw  it,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  that  have  been  inflict- 
ed upon  it  by  the  hands  of  legalized  marauders.    The  amount  of 
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kSMaiBg  that  has  been  done  is,  under  ell  the  eiremiMtaneee,  truly 
tttMUBbing.  Several  of  the  most  conepieaous  edifices  are  missing ; 
but  nany  more  have  sprnng  up  as  by  magic  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  raoet  of  them  of  stone  and  two  stories  in  height.  Chief 
ibore  all  for  oar  eyes,  and  making  onr  hearts  leap  for  joy,  behold 
tl»  walls  of  oor  sanctnary  up  to  within  two  feet  of  the  top,  and 
Bsldng  altogether  a  better  appearance  than  the  plan  woald  lead 
joa  to  expect.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
ibseooe  of  the  superintendent,  the  mason-work  would  have  been 
eooD^etedv  ready  for  the  roof. 

"  Mr.  Whitman  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  deciding  the  question,  with  the  counsel  of  those  here  most  con- 
eemed,  for  which  the  work  was  delayed,  and  the  work  will  be  for- 
warded immediately. 

"  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory  is  on  the  whole  far 
worse  than  I  expected  to  find.  Up  to  within  two  miles  of  Law- 
leoce  the  reign  of  terror  is  yet  complete.  There  is  no  more  safety 
for  life  or  property  than  among  the  Arabs  at  their  worst  estate. 
Bands  of  robbers  are  prowling  about,  and  every  night  some  out- 
rage is  committed.  Men  are  fired  upon,  knocked  down,  plundered, 
and  left  for  dead ;  houses  are  burned.  The  night  before  we  arrived 
at  our  last  halt,  a  house  was  burned  by  a  mob  at  Franklin,  the  next 
night  another  within  a  few  miles  of  our  cabin,  and  on  the  same 
night  a  man  from  Lawrence  was  attacked  within  two  miles  of  the 
town  by  a  party  of  three  or  four  of  the  Georgian  banditti  who  are 
yet  quartered  at  Franklin.  Several  shots  were  exchanged,  from  one 
of  which  he  had  a  narrow  escape,  the  ball  grazing  his  arm,  when 
the  rascals  fell  upon  him,  beat  him  over  the  head,  after  the  pattern 
set  in  Washington,  with  their  pistols  until  he  was  senseless,  plun- 
dered him  of  his  money,  and  fled.  A  few  days  before  this,  an  old 
man  coming  up  from  Kansas  City  with  a  load  of  previsions  was 
robbed  of  everything  and  driven  back. 

'*  I  am  astonished  to  find  that,  though  these  things  are  of  almost 
hourly  recurrence,  we  have  no  protection  from  the  troops.  There 
are  none  quartered  in  or  anywhere  around  Lawrence  at  the  present 
time.  The  nearest  company  of  United  States  Dragoons  that  I 
can  hear  of,  is  that  which  guards  the  prisoners  at  Lecomple. 
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**  We  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  these  guerilla  bands,  who  have  been 
used  by  the  United  States  Marshal  to  plunder  and  destroy  and 
kill,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  forced  to  rise  and  fight  for  our 
own  defence,  when  we  shall  be  immediately  denounced  again  all 
over  the  land  as  rebels  against  the  government  and  bloody-minded 
men,  and  again  subjected  to  the  murderous  attacks  of  more  organ- 
ized bands  under  the  forms  of  law. 

'*  I  am  confident  that  the  worst  has  not  yet  come.  There  is  to 
be  a  yet  darker  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  villanies." 

Mr.  Nute's  next  letter  was  dated  August  4th,  in  which 
he  writes :  — 

"  I  have  only  time  for  a  hasty  note.  The  church  building,  the 
disbursement  of  charities,  the  building  of  our  cabin,  calls,  &c., 
with  a  correspondence  about  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  preclude 
anything  more. 

"  Whitman  has  not  arrived,  nor  do  we  hear  from  him.  No 
word  reaches  us  from  the  party  or  parties  who  are  said  to  be  on 
the  way  to  us  through  Iowa. 

'*  Yesterday  I  preached  at  the  camp  near  Lecompton,  where  a 
considerable  part  of  my  society  are  held  as  prisoners.  These, 
with  their  friends,  the  soldiers,  and  neighbors,  made  a  congrega- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  persons.  Services  were  conducted  with 
order  and  spirit;  good  singing,  accompanied  by  an  instrument. 
On  my  first  visit  I  found  the  prisoners  somewhat  depressed,  their 
patience  nearly  exhausted  by  the  long  series  of  annoyances  and 
the  wearing  confinement  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

'*  A  band  of  Georgian  ruffians  are  gathered  some  fifly  miles 
south  of  this,  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations.  A  team, 
wagon  and  oxen,  was  taken  from  the  driver  on  the  way  from 
Westport  hither  last  week,  and  horses  are  stolen  every  night. 
We  keep  our  horse  picketed  close  to  the  house,  and  lie  with  one 
eye  open,  and  a  loaded  rifle  within  reach,  every  night 

"  The  church  building  will  be  resumed  to-morrow  morning. 
The  caps,  for  which  the  masons  have  been  waiting,  are  now  ready. 
I  have  about  closed  the  contract  for  the  roof,  and  about  half  of  the 
flooring  has  been  hauled  up  from  Kansas  City. 
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'*  All  freiglii  for  this  phos  will  in  fatme  oome  by  way  of  LesT- 
enwoitk  City.  That  large  box  of  books,  started  from  Crosby  & 
Nichok  IsBt  May,  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor  can  we  get  track  of  it. 
It  ooutused  those  copies  of  Cbanoing  which  you  gave  for  dis- 
tiibotioo,  and  some  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  housekeeping  stores. 
Aiother  box  of  dry  goods,  started  two  days  befinre  that,  is  also 
Kiising,  which  cost  me  about  $75. 

*'Tbe  bell  and  dock  have  aniyed  at  LeaTenworth,  and  are 
probably  on  the  way  down  to  Lawrence  to-day.'' 

Angost  22<],  Mr.  Nate  writes :  — 

"  We  are  having  horrible  work, — our  people  murdered  around 
ns  every  day,  and  we  denied  all  protection  by  those  in  command 
of  the  United  States  forces.  My  own  house  is  made  a  bouse  of 
mourning.  Our  brother-in-law,  who  came  out  to  us  but  a  week 
noce,  has  fiillen  a  victim  to  a  brutal  murder,  leaving  his  broken- 
hearted widow  with  us.  He  was  a  remarkably  quiet  man,  strong- 
ly conservative,  averse  to  bearing  arms  here,  and  was  utterly  de- 
fenceless at  the  time  of  his  murder.  His  scalp  was  taken  off,  and 
exhibited  in  l^eaven worth  by  a  creature  in  human  shape,  who 

declared  that  he  went  out  for  the  scalp  of  a Abolitionist, 

and  he  had  got  one.  This  makes  three  men  who  have  gone  out 
of  our  door  within  one  week  straight  to  a  bloody  death.  In  each 
ease  the  body  has  been  horribly  mutilated. 

*'  The  enemy  are  gathering  about  us  by  thousands,  and  declare 
through  the  border  prints  their  purpose  of  exterminating  every 
Free-State  man  in  the  Territory.  Every  night  I  prepare  myself  for 
an  attack.  We  have  asked  and  begged  the  protection  of  United 
States  troops  for  an  escort  over  the  road  to  Leavenworth,  that  our 
teams  might  go  for  provisions,  —  (it  was  on  this  road,  and  near 
Leavenworth,  that  our  brother  was  killed,)  —  and  ii  has  been  refused 
us.  We  have  not  a  sack  of  flour  nor  a  bushel  of  meal  for  sale 
in  this  town  or  vicinity.  We  have  at  least  two  thousand  people 
to  be  fed,  and  this  fact  is  well  known  by  the  officers  in  command 
of  from  six  to  ten  companies  of  dragoons  now  at  Lccompton,  some 
twelve  miles  from  this.     The  clock,  school  furniture,  books,  and 
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seTeial  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  oar  household  stuff  lies  in  the 
storehouses  at  Leavenworth,  which  is  now  a  rendezrous  for  the 
ruffians,  and  all  communication  is  cut  off.  I  sent  a  man  with  a 
team  to  Kansas  City  for  some  of  the  material  for  the  church.  He 
has  been  gone  a  week,  and  we  have  just  heard,  in  a  way  that 
leaves  us  but  little  ground  for  hope,  that  he  was  taken  near  Vfeai- 
"poTtf  scalped  first,  and  t?ien  murdered,  I  would  write  more,  but 
must  be  about  other  business,  and  there  is  but  small  chance  of  this 
ever  reaching  you.  From  this  apprehension,  I  refrain  from  giving 
you  some  other  particulars.  Yours,  hoping  yet  for  something 
more  than  life  tod  ease,  namely,  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  and 
choosing,  above  all  others,  that  of  heroic  martyrdom.'' 

It  is  amid  many  anxieties  for  the  safety  of  our  suffering 
and  heroic  brother  that  we  give  extracts  from  the  last  letter 
(dated  Lawrence,  August  25)  received  from  him.  A  tele- 
graphic despatch  subsequently  informed  the  public  that  Mr. 
Nute  was,  August  27th,  made  a  prisoner  at  Leavenworth, 
while  on  the  expedition  to  which  the  following  letter 
refers :  — 

^*  I  fear  that  we  are  again  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
our  friends,  and  lefl  to  the  unassisted  might  of  our  own  defence 
against  our  enemies.  I  have  written  from  one  to  six  letters  by 
every  mail  that  has  left  for  the  East  since  we  reached  home,  and 
not  a  word  yet  in  reply :  rather  discouraging  work  this,  —  writing 
for  the  information  and  entertainment  of  those  bent  on  our  exter- 
mination. 

'*  I  cannot  repeat  the  whole  of  the  tale  of  horrors  which  I  have 
sent  in  previous  letters,  with  the  strong  probability  of  its  never 
reaching  you ;  then,  beside,  you  will  probably  have  the  report  by 
telegraph  up  to  a  week  later  than  this  date,  and  there  will  be  some 
more  important  events  before  that  I  trust.  Of  private  single 
butcheries  I  will  say  nothing,  save  that  they  are  so  common  as 
almost  to  have  ceased  being  subjects  of  remark,  and  their  horrible 
particulars  too  sickening  to  relate. 
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"  We  tre  now  WBiting*,  in  readiness  to  start  at  a  few  moments' 
notioe  far  Learen worth,  to  recoTer  the  body  and  the  personal  ef- 
fects of  our  mnrdered  brother.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  train  for 
that  and  some  other  purposes  immediately.  In  fact  I  have  made 
the  proposition,  offering  myself  and  a  team  to  go,  if  a  small  com- 
pany will  attend  as  with  three  other  teams.  It  is  thought,  or  was 
a  few  hours  since,  to  be  an  expedition  too  dangerous.  The  widow 
of  this  Tictim,  a  sister  of  my  ¥rife's,  is  yet  with  us,  and  is  so  far 
recovered  from  her  illness  that  we  have  communicated  the  tidings 
of  her  bereanrement.  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  under  all  the  hor- 
rible circumstances,  it  is  an  overwhelming  blow.  She  is  left 
desolate,  and  utterly  destitute.  Her  husband  had  all  his  prop- 
erty, in  the  shape  of  gold,  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  the 
murder. 

**  Three  times  we  have  asked  for  an  escort  over  the  road  to 
Leavenworth,  of  the  highest  officer  in  command  of  United  States 
troops  now  out  of  the  fort  in  the  Territory,  and  three  times  been 
refused. 

"  A  scout  has  just  come  in,  and  reports  a  body  of  five  hundred 
ruffians  encamped  on  the  Little  Wakareusa  (about  ten  miles  from 
here).  Our  men  are  preparing  to  go  down  and  give  them  battle. 
We  cannot  permit  another  sacking  of  Lawrence  yet.  It  is  re- 
ported that  one  thousand  men  have  crossed  the  river  at  Easton,  on 
our  west.  If  so,  we  are  between  two  fires.  But  we  shall  fight 
with  the  desperation  of  men  who  know  that  nothing  else  can  save 
us  from  savage  butchery. 

*«  If  I  knew  that  thb  would  reach  you,  and  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  I  would  tell  you  some  things  that  would 
enable  you  to  understand  our  position,  and  better  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  with  which  I  write. 

•'  Those  goods  are  yet  at  Leavenworth.  We  are  sadly  in  want 
of  some  of  them  ;  but  as  they  are  directed  to  me  at  Lawrence, 
they  will  probably  be  plundered  by  the  invaders  who  are  now 
gathering  in  that  town. 

"  The  walls  of  the  church  are  up,  ready  for  the  roof,  and  make 
a  fine  appearance.    The  saw-mills  are  all  stopped,  because  the 
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men  employed  on  them  piefer  fighting  jast  now  to  work.  If  it 
were  not  for  this,  the  carpenter  who  has  the  contract  for  the  loof 
would  be  able  to  go  on  at  the  next  breathing-place  of  peace." 
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Ute  History  of  Massachusetts.  The  Provincial  Period.  By 
John  Stetson  Barry.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 
1856. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Barry's  History.  It  coven 
the  time  from  the  erection  of  Massachusetts  Bay  into  a  Province, 
in  16d2,  to  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  great  Witchcraft  delnsioB, 
the  long  and  harassing  French  war,  the  early  contests  with  the 
British  ministry,  the  successive  administrations  of  the  Provincial 
Governors,  and  the  progress  of  the  counties  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, indicate  the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  throughout  bears  marks  of  Ihe  unwearied 
research  which  its  author  has  brought  to  this  work. 


English  TVaits.    By  R.  W.  Emerson.    Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, &  Co.     1856. 

Such  is  the  curt  title  of  a  book  which  has  reminded  us  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown's  ^Description  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  vmtteo 
with  a  like  rare  felicity  of  language,  and  if  with  less  humor,  with 
far  more  breadth  of  view.  Its  clearness,  its  strength,  its  famil- 
iarity with  practical  afiairs,  and  a  tone  of  Yankee  common-sense 
shrewdness,  will  surprise  those  who  have  regarded  its  author  only 
as  a  mystic.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  take  up  so  fresh  and  sugges- 
tive a  book. 
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ne  Angtl  m  the  Emm,     T%i  Etpousds,    Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

This  volume  has  not  the  interest  of  its  predecessor,  The  Be- 
trothal; but  it  has  the  same  vein  of  true  poetry,  the  same  delicate 
seosibility,  and  the  same  loAy  appreciation  of  woman,  which  char- 
acterize that  charming  work.  It  is  printed  in  a  like  antique  type, 
and  both  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  printer's  art. 


Sermons  hy  Charles  Manson  Taggart,  late  Colleague  Pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Charleston,  8.  C.  With  a  Memoir,  hy 
John  H.  Hktwood.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1856. 

Mr.  Taggart  was  bom  in  Montreal  in  1821,  graduated  from 
the  Meadville  School  in  1849,  and  had  a  short  ministry  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  which  latter 
place  he  died,  October  22, 1853,  at  the  early  age  of  33  years.  On 
a  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  the  beautiful  Unitarian  Church  in 
Charleston,  it  is  recorded  that  *'  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  earnestness  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  advocated  a  system  of  practical  and  liberal  Chris- 
tianity, based  upon  the  simple,  pure,  and  beautiful  teachings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, —  the  Christ,  the  anointed  Messenger  of  God 
the  Father ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  evinced  great  originality 
and  boldness  in  attacking  the  narrow  creeds  of  sectarianism,  the 
inventions  of  men."  The  Sermons  in  this  volume  are  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  and  evince  an  earnestness  of  grasp  to  which  time 
and  culture  would  have  given  a  less  antagonistic  hold.  Rev.  Mr. 
Heywood  of  Liouisville  has  furnished  a  Memoir,  which  is  written 
in  a  most  affectionate  and  fraternal  spirit ;  and  the  entire  work  is 
one  which  we  are  glad  to  place  by  the  side  of  other  like  mementos 
of  departed  genius  and  worth. 

Regeneration.  By  E.  H.  Sears.  Fifth  Edition.  Boston :  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.     1856. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  neater  edition  of  this  well-known 
work  is  proof  of  the  continued  interest  which  is'  felt  in  it  by  a 
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wide  circle  of  readers.  For  originality  and  impartiality  of  discna- 
sion,  beauty  of  illustration,  and  power  to  clothe  old  topics  with  a 
fresh,  living  charm,  hardly  any  work,  in  the  whole  realm  of  recent 
religious  literature,  has  surpassed  this.  We  hope  we  may  ere- 
long hear  again  from  the  same  writer. 


lAfe,  Explorations^  and  Public  Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont. 
By  Charles  Wentworth  Upham.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1856. 

Of  a  work  to  which  political  causes  have  suddenly  given  a  cir- 
culation of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  copies,  it  is  proper  for  us 
only  to  say,  that,  independent  of  all  temporary  interest,  this  Life  of 
the  explorer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  a  rare  value.  If  its 
hero  reaches  no  higher  position  than  he  has  already  attained,  be 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  our  American 
civilization,  and  his  story,  as  set  forth  in  the  carefully  weighed  and 
seemingly  restrained  words  of  the  accomplished  biographer,  will 
have  a  permanent  place  in  our  American  literature. 


Home  Studies,  By  Rebecca  A.  Upton.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols, &  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  everything  of  interest  to  a  house- 
keeper or  gardener,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  contains 
*'  the  gleanings  of  a  lifetime,"  consulting  ^*  plain  language  and 
practical  usefulness  "  ;  and  its  numerous  receipts  are  '*  original, 
of  family  origin,  not  taken  from  books."  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
useful  housekeeper's  book. 

The  Life  of  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  the  Virginia  Line  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  Slates,  With  Portions  of  his  Correspondence, 
By  James  Graham.     New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.     1856. 

We  mean  to  bestow  a  just  compliment  on  this  volume,  when  we 
say  that  it  is  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  Sparks's  Biographical  Se- 
ries. It  seems  unaccountable  that  the  life  of  this  Revolutionary 
hero  should  not  have  been  written  before.     Perhaps  we  should  be 
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gbd  Umt  the  woik  was  TSBeired  for  one  who  has  performed  it  so 
thofonghly  and  ably.  The  fiiir  Tolume  is  enriched  with  letters 
from  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  La&yette,  never  be- 
fore poUidied. 

Vktoria;  or  the  World  Overcome,     By  Carolims  Chesebro'. 
New  York:  Derby  &  Jaokson.     1856. 

This  is  a  snccessfol  attempt  to  reproduce  the  times  of  our  Pil- 
grim Fathers  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  represent  especially 
the  straggles  of  their  minds  widi  the  stern  subjects  which  they 
grappled.  The  work  is  written  with  much  clearness  and  power, 
and  suggests  a  grateful  contrast  between  the  austere  faith  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  milder  and  more  genial  aspects  of  religion  of 
these  days. 

Dred,    A  Tah  of  the  Old  Dismal  Swamp.    By  Mrs.  Harriet 
BcBCHER  Stowe.    Bostou :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1856. 

Critics  find  a  score  of  faults  with  this  book,  —  that  it  wants 
unity  of  action  and  concentration  of  interest,  that  the  latter  part  is 
hurried,  that  it  takes  its  name  from  a  subordinate  character,  that 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  story  ceases  with  the  untimely  death  of 
Nina,  that  it  has  contemptuous  flings  against  the  religion  of  the 
country,  &c.,  Sic, ;  yet  for  all  this,  the  genius  it  displays,  and  the 
plea  it  offers  for  sympathy  with  a  down-trodden  race,  will  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  read  it  with  emotions  of  personal  grati- 
tude. Not  that  every  sentiment  and  word  are  exactly  to  our 
taste  ;  but  we  honor  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  written,  its  sin- 
cere hate  of  all  cant,  formalism,  and  hypocrisy,  its  hearty  admi- 
ration of  what  is  natural  and  fresh,  its  strong  faith  in  humanity, 
and  in  the  omnipotence  of  love. 

As  to  its  contemptuous  flings  against  the  religion  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  author  knows  what  the  popular  religion  of  this  coun- 
try is  even  better  than  her  critics.  She  has  looked  behind  the 
,  mask  of  self-styled  Orthodoxy ;  she  has  seen  its  insincerity,  hollo  w- 
neiB,  and  selfishness.     By  the  side  of  its  empty  pretences,  and  re- 
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Yoltin^  dogmas,  and  sanctimonious  make-beliefs,  no  wonder  any- 
thing hearty  and  genuine  seems  beautiful,  even  in  a  poor  Christian 
slave.  No  doubt  there  were  learned  doctors  and  rabbis  in  Judea 
who  thought  it  a  fling  against  the  religion  of  that  country  to  say 
of  a  poor  Canaanitish  woman,  *'  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no,  not  in  Israel  " ;  and  in  admiring  the  real  faith  and  genuine 
sensibility  of  these  outcasts,  Mrs.  Stowe  may  plead  a  high  exam- 
ple. It  is  absurd  to  say  that  she  takes  negroes  and  negresses  as 
instructors  in  biblical  criticism ;  but  in  a  sincere  and  hearty  faith 
every  person  who  receives  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  is 
an  instructor,  and  from  such  the  world  may  well  learn,  if  it  has 
made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  the  traditions  of  a 
corrupt  theology  and  dead  orthodoxy. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  popular  religion  of  this 
country.  It  is  just  what  we  have  long  been  saying,  in  our  humble 
way  ;  and  we  thank  the  gifled  writer,  who  not  only  confesses  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  but  carries  it  home  to  the  conscience  and  heart 
of  the  people.  Her  work  is  a  protest  against  the  religion  of  this 
country  as  a  traditional  formality,  a  sanctimonious  show,  and  an 
engine  of  cruelty.  It  is  a  plea  for  something  more  truthful,  sin- 
cere, more  congenial  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
We  rejoice  as  we  think  of  the  mission  for  good  which  this  book 
goes  forth  to  accomplish. 

As  an  evidence,  too,  of  a  genius  which  has  not  yet  exhausted 
itself,  nor  put  forth  its  best  powers,  we  give  a  welcome  to  this 
book,  such  as  we  did  not  accord  to  its  far-famed  predecessor.  Af- 
ter she  has  done  her  work  as  a  ministering  spirit  at  the  altar  of 
Freedom,  Mrs.  Stowe  may  produce  a  romance  which  shall  be  the 
fruit  of  more  leisure  and  study  than  she  has  bestowed  on  any  of 
her  works,  and  shall  picture  our  present  age  to  readers  of  far  dis- 
tant times. 

James  Munrob  &  Co.  have  recently  published  Elmwood^  or 
Helen  and  Emma,  a  pleasing  and  instructive  tale  by  a  lady  of  Bos- 
ton. They  have  also  republished  in  beautiful  style  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  the  author. 
The  same  firm  has  lately  sent  out  new  and  very  neat  editions 
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of  Theodore^  or  the  Soeptie  ComferUd^  translated  frmn  De  Wette 
ly  James  Frekmam  Clarke  ;  and  of  Human  Life,  or  Practical 
Ethics^  translate  from  De  Wette  by  Samuel  Osgood.  ^berVs 
Wold  is  the  name  of  a  very  pleasing  tale  by  the  author  of  the 
*<  Snnbesm  Stories."  It  is  published  by  James  Monroe  &  Co., 
with  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke. 

From  Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  re- 
oeiTsd  adTanced  sheets  of  Arctic  Explaratioru  in  the  Years  1853,  '54, 
'55,  2y  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  Bi.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  with  a  fine  engrav- 
ing  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  The  en- 
tire woric  will  consist  of  two  octayo  volumes,  of  nearly  500  pages 
each,  and  will  have  twenty-two  fine  steel  plates  and  three  hundred 
wood  engravings.  In  the  style  of  paper  and  letter-press  of  the 
specimen  sheets  it  will  do  honor  to  American  art,  as  the  explora- 
tioos  themselves  furnish  a  most  honorable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  enterprise. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  read  a  more  admirably  ex- 
pressed sermon  than  that  called  A  Reign  of  Terror,  which  was 
preached  in  Bangor,  June  1, 1856,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen.  Its 
style  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  strength. 


BECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

June  11,  1856.— The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  Churches  was  held  in  Chicago,  commencing  this  day.  A 
fiiU  account  of  the  proceediags  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  JoumaL 

June  18.  —  A  new  Unitarian  Church  in  Belvidere,  Illinois,  was 
this  day  dedicated  to  the  woiship  of  One  God  the  Father.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller  of  Boston. 


JcHE  18.  —  The  Norfolk  County  Sunday-School  Society  held 
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a  meeting  at  Milton,  and  an  Address  was  deliTered  by  John  Knei 
land,  Eaq,  of  Dorchester. 

June  18. — The  North  Middlesex  Sunday-School  Sociel 
held  its  first  semiannual  meeting  in  Littleton.  A  sermon  wf 
preached  by  Rev.  F.  Hinckley,  late  of  Hartford,  Ct 

June  23.  —  The  Worcester  Sunday-School  Society  held  i 
twenty-second  annual  meeting  in  Bolton. 


June  35.  —  Mr.  William  L.  Gage  was  ordained  pastor  of  tl 
Unitarian  Society  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Sermon  I 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  of  Worcester. 


June  36.  —  The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Meadville  Thei 
logical  School  were  held  this  day.  Discourses  were  preachc 
by  Rey.  Dr.  Hosmer  of  Bufialo,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  < 
LouisTiUe,  Ky.  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  took  leave  of  the  institutioi 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Graduating  Class:  —  Ii 
Bailey,  Hiram  Dugan,  T.  B.  Forbush,  Morgan  Packard,  Hem 
Y.  Rush. 


July  6.  —  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson  of  Hingham  delivered  h 
teresting  discourses  upon  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  his  mil 
istry  in  that  town.  There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  churd 
which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  structure  of  the  kind  i 
New  England.  Subsequently  many  of  the  parish  called  at  tl 
house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  received  cordial  expressions  < 
their  affectionate  regard.  Mr.  Richardson's  voice  and  manne 
while  preaching  the  discourses  alluded  to,  indicated  great  vigo: 
and  rarely  does  protracted  life  leave  so  few  marks  of  decline. 

July  16.  —  The  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Theologic 
School  in  Harvard  College  was  celebrated  this  day.  The  follov 
ing  are  the  names  of  the  class  then  graduated :  —  Stephen  Ba 
ker,  George  Bradford,  Charles  Carroll  Fiske,  Charles  Carroll  V 
nal,  Edwin  Miller  Wheelook.     In  the  afternoon  the  Annual  Di 
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ooone  before  the  Almnni  of  the  Sdiool  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Portamoatb,  New  Hampshire,  from  the 
text,  Quii  yourselves  like  men,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13. 

July  21.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Dedham  of  which 
ReT.  Dr.  Lamson  is  pastor,  after  voting  to  build  a  new  vestry  and 
proeore  a  new  organ,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  request  the 
pastor  to  publish  a  volume  of  Sermons,  at  the  Society's  expense. 
Beside  the  gratification  we  feel  in  recording  this  evidence  of  the 
high  appreciation  of  this  scholarly  divine,  we  look  forward  with 
iflteiest  to  the  appearance  of  a  volume  which  will  be  a  rich  contri- 
bution to  our  theological  literature. 

Rev.  Oliver  Stearns  of  Hingham  has  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  and  will  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office  on  the  third  week  in  this  month.  That  insti- 
tution is  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  its  head  a  man  of  such  eminent 
learning,  ability,  and  character,  and  we  confidently  believe  that 
much  prosperity  will  mark  its  future  course. 


Rev.  R.  p.  Cutler  of  San  Francisco  felt  compelled  by  de- 
dioing  health,  and  the  depressing  influences  which  have  marked 
the  recent  history  of  that  city,  to  resign  his  situation  as  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  parish  there  was  a 
strong  expression  of  a  wish  that  he  should  not,  at  least  at  present, 
withdraw  his  services ;  and  hopes  are  now  cherished  that  Mr. 
Cutler  will  remain  with  the  Society,  certainly  till  the  next  spring. 


Against  many  inducements,  pecuniary  and  others,  Rev.  Au- 
gustus Woodbury  has  declined  the  urgent  call  he  has  received 
from  the  Westminster  Society  in  Providence,  and  decided  to  con- 
tinue a  ministry  in  Lowell,  from  which  even  larger  results  maybe 
expected  after  this  proof  of  the  disinterested  spirit  by  which  it  is 
inspired. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  library  of  four  thousand 
volumes,  lately  belonging  to  Professor  Liicke  of  Germany,  and 
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parchaaed  for  the  use  of  the  Dmnity  School  in  Cambrid^,  chief- 
ly by  the  generosity  of  Col.  B.  Loring  of  Boston,  has  arriTed 
in  safety  at  the  institution  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  will  make 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  means  of  there  pursuing  a  theologi- 
cal education. 

Thb  Junior  Class  in  the  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge  consists 
of  eight,  with  the  expectation  of  another  member  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Term. 

The  Proposid  New  Papeb.  —  Some  unanticipated  delay  has 
been  experienced  in  completing  the  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  denominational  organ.  We  ate  authorized,  how- 
ever, to  announce,  that  a  new  paper  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  Though  this  will  be  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  their  last  Annual 
Report,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  yet  our  friends  may  rest  assured  thai 
moneys  contributed  for  the  Book  Fund,  or  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Association,  will  not  be  appropriated  to  sustain  the  paper. 
That  will  be  provided  for  in  another  way,  and  on  its  own  separate 
account.  We  are  careful  to  state  this  distinctly,  that  the  mattei 
may  be  correctly  understood.  We  wish  also  to  add,  that  though 
the  establishment  of  this  new  paper  is  a  movement  set  on  foot  by 
the  Association,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be  an  or^ 
gan  of  the  Association,  or  shall  reflect  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  any  organization,  class,  or  section  in  the  Unitarian  body.  It  is 
intended  to  make  it  a  representative  of  the  ablest  Liberal  Christian 
thought  of  this  country.  The  paper  will  not  be  devoted  merely  to 
theology  and  religion ;  but  will  have  a  literary  and  business  de- 
partment, and  will  offer  its  fresh  and  earnest  word  on  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  the  day.  We  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  an 
amount  of  talent  will  be  brought  to  its  support  which  will  give  i1 
a  place  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

DoEiKO  the  montlis  of  Janey  July,  and  August,  the  following 
•0018  have  beea  leoeiTed :  — 

June  13.     For  books  sold  in  Easton,  $9.00 

"    <<       Sunday-school  cards,            ....  .50 

'<    "      From  Bolton,  in  addition,                         .  14.84 

"    17.     Books, 19.07 

"    18.     From  Hawes  Place  Church,. South  Boston,  100.00 

'*  19.  ^  Canton,  for  Book  Fund,  .  .  17.04 
"    83.       **     Dr.  Hedge's  Society,  Providence,  in 

aid  of  Society  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.  .  53.00 

««     "      Books, .  46.55 

"    97.    To  make  Her.  F.  C.  Williams  a  Life-Member,  30.00 

"    <'      Books  in  Kennebunk,  Me.       .  18.00 

«•    28.    Books, 1.50 

««     "          " 18.73 

July    2.        "    sold  in  Ohio,     , 200.00 

"     8.     Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

"    10.     From  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,     ....  30.00 

"    "      Books, .60 

'"     "         "                2.61 

"   12.    From  Park  Street  Church,  Portland,  for  Church 

in  Kansas, 140.00 

«    "       Books, 5.07 

«'    "       Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

"    "      From  New  Bedford   Society,  for  Church  in 

Kansas, 421.00 

•*    "      From  Taunton  Society,  fbr  Church  in  Kansas, 

in  addition, 20.00 

«     "      For  Quarterly  Journal,       ....  1.00 

«    19.     Quarterly  Journals  in  Exeter,  N.  H.      .  16.03 

"     "       Books, 42.64 

"     "       Quarterly  Journals,               ....  19.00 

•'    «       Books  sold  by  Whittemore,  Niles,  d&  Hall,  19.53 

VOL.  rv.  NO.  I.  10 
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July  19.  Miss  J.  P.  Watson,  for  India  Biission,  .  $  5.00 

«  «  Quarterly  Jonmals  in  Stow,       •  8.00 

«  <<  From  Rot.  Mr.  Ellis's  Society  in  Charlestown,  105.00 

"  9L  From  Miss  Payson  of  West  Cambridge,     .  30X)0 

«  «  Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

'*  92.  From  Hickling,  Swan,  and  Browui     .        .  7J0O 

«  **  Quarterly  Journals,^ AM 

«<  34.  Books  sold  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     .  14.00 

"  96.  From  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.            ...  14.00 

<'  <'  Books, 55.42 

'<  31.  From  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,      ....  10.00 

«  <(         u     Friends  in  Bridgewater,  to  make  Rev. 

R.  M.  Hodges  a  Life-Member,      .        .  30.00 

««  "  Books, 2.00 

Aug.  2.  To  make  Hannah  L.  Rantoul  a  Life-Member,  30.00 

<'  3.  Books, 33.42 

"  11.  From  Rev.  Mr.  Sean's  Society  in  Wayland,  21.07 

<*  12.       •'     Mrs.  J.  D.  Steele,  Pottsdam,  Pa.          .  1.00 

<«  «<  To  make  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  a  Life-Member,  30.00 

"  15.  From  Ticknor  and  Fields,             .        .        .  IM 

"  "  Books, 3.34 

"  16.        "               16.90 

"  "  From  Jewett  &  Co 21.A0 

*'  22.  From  a  Young  Lady,  for  Book  Fund,  1.00 

"  "  Books,              11.70 

"  "  Quarterly  Journal  in  Littleton,                .        .  11.00 

<<  25.  From  Gould  and^ncoln,  «...  7J00 

a  It         a     ^^^  j^,  BartoPs  Society  in  Lancaster,  28.00 

^  28.  Books, 1.00 

'*  30.  Books  sold  in  Grafton,      ....  37.22 

**  "  From  Friends  in  Sandwich,  ....  15.60 

**  "  Books, 17JB5 

*'  "         »*      sold  by  E.  C.  Guild,          .        .        .  7X)6 

"  "         " 1.97 

<<  **  From  Rev.  Mr.  Morison's  Society  in  Milton, 

Ibr  Lancaster,  N.  H 50j00 
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In  addition  to  the  above  same,  there  have  been  paid  during  the 
ptBt  qnarter,  in  aid  of  the  Church  in  Kansas  :  — 

From  Dr.  Hoemer's  Society,  Bafl^o, 

First  Unitarian  Society,  Lowell,  .... 

Second     "  "  "... 

Dr.  Newell's  Society,  Cambridge, 

Rer.  Mr.  Harrington's  Society,  Cambridge, 

Dr.  Lamson's  Society,  Dediiam,  .... 

South  Congregationa]  Church,  Boston,  in  addition 

to  other  sums  given, 

HoUis  Street  Church,  Boston, 

Rev.  Mr.  Brigham's  Society,  Taunton,  . 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkman's  Society,  Staten  Island, 

Dr.  Osgood's  Society,  New  York, 

Dr.  Bellows's  Society,  " 

Rev.  Mr.  Nichols's  Society,  Saco,  Me. 

Rev.  Mr.  TifSmy's  Society,  Springfield,    . 

Friends  in  Raynham, 

a  Lady  in  Templeton,       .... 
four  Ladies  in  Boston,  .... 

a  Friend  in  Cambridge, 5.00 

Friends  in  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood's  Society  in  Cohasset,      31.00 
Friends  in  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller's  Society,  Boston,  .  30.00 

Collection  at  Tremont  Temple,    .        .        .        .25.00 
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$  100.00 

100.00 

28.26 

481.00 

50.81 

77.00 

100.00 
228.00 
140.50 
251.00 
150.00 
355.00 

44.28 
200.00 

25.00 
1.00 
5.00 


In  addition,  likewise,  to  sums  before  acknowledged,  the  following 
amounts  have  been  contributed,  through  Rev.  Mr.  Haley,  for  the 
Book  Fund  of  the  Association  :  — 

From  Brattle  Street  Society,  Boston,        ...       $  165.00 

Society  in  Springfield, 506.00 

East  Cambridge,      ....  37.23 

Fitchburg,  .       *.        •        .        .     243.00 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall's  Society,  Dorchester,        .        .        419.00 
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WESTERN  DEPARTMENT. 


[Under  the  editorial  care  of  Ber.  W.  D.  Halbt  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
to  whom  all  communications  for  its  pages  are  to  be  addressed.] 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  SES- 
SION OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  WESTERN 
UNITARIAN  CHURCHES,  HELD  AT  CHICA- 
GO,  JUNE   11-15,   1856. 

The  Introductory  Discourse  before  the  Conference  was 
delivered  in  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Conference  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  President,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.  Af- 
ter some  appropriate  introductory  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  business  of  the  session  was  conmienced  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  Committees:  — 

Committee  on  Members,  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant  and  Rev. 
W.  D.  Haley. 

Committee  on  Business.  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hey  wood,  and  Mr.  McElwood. 

Committee  on  Finance.  Messrs.  Carter,  Lovering,  and 
Merrill. 

Reports  from  the  Churches.  —  Verbal  reports  were  made 
from  the  churches,  which  gave  marked  evidence  of  a  rapid 
increase  of  strength  during  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  this  most  interesting  feature  of  our  Conference  in 
any  outline  of  what  was  said.    The  Secretary  prefers,  there- 
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fore,  to  present  the  statistics  so  fiir  as  they  were  obtained, 
with  the  cantion  to  the  reader  that  these  tables  are  necessa- 
rily quite  imperfect  In  a  year  or  two  we  hope  so  to  carry 
oat  our  system  as  to  be  able  to  show  at  a  glance  the  actual 
condition  of  our  Western  churches.  From  the  reports  of 
fifteen  churches,  the  following  results  were  obtained :  — 

Number  of  fiunilies 1,285 

^       **  communicants 904 

Average  attendance 2,380 

Baptisms  during  the  year 92 

Marriages 89 

Funerals 46 

Value  of  Church  Property  ....  225,500 
Sunday  Schools :  —  Number  of  Scholars      .         .         1,116 

Number  of  Teachers         .        .       186 

Fkiday,  June  13th. 

After  the  usual  Prayer-meeting,  the  Conference  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business,  who  recommended  the  following  order 
for  the  action  of  the  Conference :  — 

Ist.  That  the  Conference  hold  an  afternoon  session  on 
each  day,  commencing  with  to-day. 

2d.  That  the  following  be  the  order  of  business :  — 
1st.  Reports  from  the  Churches. 
2d.   Remarks  from  Eastern  brethren. 
3d.   Report  of  Executive  Committee  on  plan  of  action 

for  the  ensuing  year. 
4th.  Mr.  Shippen's  Report  and  Resolutions. 
5th.  Unfinished  business. 
6th.  New  business. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant,  the  report  was  adopted. 

10* 
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The  Ciimmiiiei;  on  Mtmb^^rs  reportua  licl.-iUr-  from 
Rockfonl,  Springfield,  Feoria,  Elgin,  Quincy,  Dixon,  Camp- 
ton,  Geneva,  Belvidere,  LockpoH,  aud  Alton,  Illinois ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Louisville,  Ky.  j  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Marietta  and 
CiDcinnati,  Oliio  ;  Lafayette,  Intl. ;  Detroit  and  Kalamazoo, 
Micb. ;  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Madison,  aod  Mil- 
waukie,  Wis. ;  Ki.-okiik,  Iowa ;  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Visiting  dclL-gxitM  n-iin  prL'sL-nt  frura  lliu  Myadville  Di- 
vini^  School,  tbe  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the 
ChriaUan  DenomioatioD  ;  also  from  Xew  York,  Brookljn, 
Bochester,  and  Syracuse,  N.  T.-,  Boston,  Taunton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Medfbrd,  Mass. ;  Eennebnnk  and  Calais,  Me.; 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

The  narratives  &om  th«  churches  were  Tesumed,  and  in- 
teresting letters  were  read  irom  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and 
other  places,  calling  for  the  preaching  of  Unitariaiiisin,  and 
speaking  confidently  of  the  result. 

When  the  nanstives  were  concluded,  Ber.  J.  H.  Hey- 
wood  moved,  and  it  was  voted  Qoaniinonsly,— 

"  That  the  representatives  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, of  the  Eastern  Unitarian  churches,  of  the  Cbriatian 
Denomination,  and  of  any  other  churches  or  associations 
who  may  be  present,  and  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  objects 
proposed  by  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  be  cordially 
invited  to  take  part  in  its  discussions." 

The  President  introduced  Bev.  Mr.  Scott,  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman of  niinois,  who  had  recently  embraced  UnitarisB 
views  of  Christiani^. 

Bet.  Mr.  Scott  then  staled  that  his  early  education  had 
been  of  the  Orthodox  kind.  He  gave  his  opinion  of  what  he 
now  considered  was  true  religion.  He  had  been  preaching 
at  Dundee,  bnt  had  been  induced  to  seek  relations  that 
would  correspond  with  his  own  theological  convictiona. 
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Bky.  Db.  Lothrop,  President  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian AflsodaticMi,  adverted  to  the  usefulness  of  that  society ; 
he  spoke  of  its  general  interest  in  Western  matters^  of  its 
East  Indian  missiony  and  especially  of  its  efforts  to  establish 
a  useful  Hterature.    Their  Quarterly  Journal  has  a  large 
ly  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  but  the  Secretary 
some  communication    indorsing   the    sentiments 
therein  expressed.      He    contended,  however,  that    they 
wanted  a  more  direct  channel  of  communication,  and  that 
this  could  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, — a  proposition  which  had  already  received  the  fa- 
vorable ccmsideration  of  those  members  of  the  Association  to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  presented.    The  paper  would,  if 
established,  contain  articles  of  a  secular,  literary,  and  the- 
ological character;  and  it  would  be  conducted  in  a  free, 
wise,  and  generous  manner.     It  might  be  published  simul- 
taneously at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  would  have  a  corps 
(^  contributors,  men  of  mind  who  were  known  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  editors  in  the  various  departments  alluded 
to.    The  friends  of  the  New  York  Christian  Inquirer  had 
spoken  favorably  of  the  project ;  and  although  no  pledges 
had  been  given,  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  matter  would  prove 
saocessfuL     Such  a  paper,  when  conducted  by  wisdom  and 
power  would  draw  them  together. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  one  of  the  delegates  present, 
Dr.  Lothrop  stated  that  it  was  not  desirable  on  his  part 
that  the  Qttarterly  Journal  should  be  stopped. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hetwood  stated  that  the  articles  in  the 
Journal  were  written  with  ability ;  and  he  hoped  the  work 
would  not  be  stopped. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fierpont,  having  been  called  on,  stated  that 
he  was  neither  a  delegate  nor  a  representative  to  this  Con- 
ference, and  did  not  know  if  he  had  a  right  to  address  it 
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The  Cblaibscan.— You  are  one  of  our  friends  from  the 
East,  Mr.  Pierpont,  and  as  such  we  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  Fierpont  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  remarked  that  the  establishment  of  a 
paper,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lothrop,  was  involved  with  cer- 
tain grave  considerations,  nor  could  any  question  more  im- 
portant be  brought  up  before  the  Conference.  Mr.  Pierpont 
then  referred  to  the  particular  opinions  which  the  secular 
part  of  the  paper  might  advocate  or  defend.  Would  it 
preach  up  the  doctrine  of  temperance,  or  would  the  question 
of  slavery  receive  any  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  editor  ? 
He  thought  that,  if  so,  it  would  not  be  well  received  by  the 
brothers  from  Louisville  or  Baltimore.  He  also  wished  to 
learn  whether  the  denomination  would  be  shown  as  a  pro- 
gressive one,  or  whether  the  paper  itself  would  assume 
the  bold,  manly  tone  of  the  New  York  Independent  He 
was  not  much  of  a  writer  himself,  but  remembered  in  early 
times  writing  some  lines  the  words  in  which  rhymed,  and 
he  took  them  to  the  editor  of  a  paper.  He  felt  a  pleas- 
urable surprise  at  seeing  them  published  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and,  encour^ed  with  his  first  success,  he  tried  his 
hand  a  second  time.  He  brought  another  composition  to 
the  editor,  —  he  examined  it,  studied  it  for  an  hour,  and 
said,  "  I  would  like  to  publish  it  if  I  dared,  for  I  believe  it 
true,  every  word ;  but  your  last  contribution  to  our  columns 
cost  our  publisher  thirty  subscribers,  and  I  believe,  if  I  were 
to  publish  this  one,  it  would  cost  him  three  hundred  at  least." 
He  therefore  wished  to  know  if  the  paper  would  come  out 
boldly,  and  discuss  public  questions  openly  and  fearlessly. 

Rev.  Dr.  Farley  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  had  come 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  rejoice  with  them  at  this  Con- 
ference, and  he  felt  cheered  with  the  progressive  strides  Uni- 
tarian CSxristiani^  was  making  in  the  West    He  expressed 
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his  sympathy  and  oo-operatian  with  his  brethren  in  the  West, 
and  eloquently  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had  found  a 
general  nnder^urrent  of  warm  sentiment  that  flowed  at  all 
these  Western  Conferences ;  and  he  hoped  when  he  returned 
that  it  would  accompany  him  there,  and  that  he  would  be 
enabled  mider  its  influence  to  nourish  the  old  trunk,  and 
that  it  would  bring  forth  anew  good  fruit,  lasting  even  unto 
the  end  of  time. 

Ret.  Mr.  Brigham  came  as  a  delegate  from  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  in  the  land,  from  the  old  colony  of  Mas- 
saehnsetts.  He  brought  with  him  the  greeting  of  his  friends 
in  the  £aBt  to  their  brethren  in  the  West.  Mr.  Brigham 
alluded  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haley,  as  having  made  his  first  at- 
tempt at  public  speaking  in  his  church,  and  refcirred  to  Mr. 
Ward  of  St.  Louis,  who,  he  believed,  would  soon  be  as  dis- 
tinguished in  that  city  for  his  power  of  doing  good,  as  his 
friend  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  in  Boston  for  usefulness  and 
charity.  He  concluded  a  very  eloquent  speech  by  con- 
gratulating the  Conference  upon  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
unanimity  that  characterized  their  proceedings,  and  felt 
much  pleasure  in  having  had  the  honor  of  participating  in 
their  deliberations. 

Elder  Adams  from  Wisconsin  gave  a  lively  account  of 
the  efforts  made  by  him  to  diffuse  the  truths  of  a  liberal 
faith  in  that  State.  He  had  heard  eloquent  remarks  made 
on  the  beneficent  power  of  prayer  by  the  President,  and 
gave  a  glowing  description  of  its  efficacy  and  power,  and 
concluded  by  remarking,  that  the  little  ray  of  light,  no  bigger 
than  his  hand,  that  rose  in  the  East,  had  grown  greater  and 
greater,  and,  extending  itself,  was  shedding  the  refulgent  light 
of  the  truth  on  the  West,  carrying  conviction  to  men's  hearts 
of  the  power  and  glory  of  Christianity. 

Bey.  G.  Dean  said  this  meeting  was  of  great  interest  to 
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him.  Five  years  ago  he  had  lived  in  this  State  at  the  town 
of  Hemy,  and  had  there  become  acquainted  with  one  of  those 
men  who  help  to  make  the  West  what  it  is  in  the  great  march 
of  progression.  It  was  to  such  men  as  these,  that  religion 
was  indebted  for  its  extension  and  usefulness,  and  it  was  that 
glow  of  fervent  piety  and  prayer  which,  resting  on  the  hearts 
of  such  men,  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  great  success  in  the 
blessed  truths  of  religion.  He  came  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  here  more  real  and  de- 
termined workers  than  he  lefl  in  the  East.  The  fact  was, 
the  people  of  the  West  had  proved  themselves  more  of  the 
Yankee  than  the  Yankees  themselves  ;  as  for  differences  of 
opinion  he  said : 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  bigots  fight ; 
He  canU  be  wrong  whoso  life  is  in  the  right'' 

Mr.  Dean  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  West,  of 
the  meetings  he  had  attended,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  felt  possessed  when  he  broke  loose  from  school  and 
started  through  the  backwoods  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Chris- 
tianity and  truth. 

William  Greenb,  Esq.  of  Cincinnati,  having  taken  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  proceeded  to 
state  that  he  had  a  pleasing  task  to  perform  before  adjourn- 
ment from  this  forenoon's  session.  A  number  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  who  were  present  at  this  Con- 
ference, had  handed  to  him  a  testimonial,  accompanied  with 
an  Address,  which  they  desired  to  present  to  their  old  friend 
and  Professor  at  the  School,  who  was  taking  part  in  their 
deliberations. 

The  following  communication  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Greene,  who  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  signers,  a  set  of  sil- 
ver knives  in  a  handsome  morocco  case. 
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"  CMeagOy  Jum  13,  1856. 
'*  Rkf.  Dr.  Stebbiks: — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Yoa  are  about  to  retire  from  the  important  post 

which  yon  hare  held  for  twelve  yean,  and  we  belieye  that,  if  the 

words '  Well  done,  good  and  &ithful  serrant ! '  were  ever  properly 

uttered  to  a  human  being,  they  may  now  be  addreaeed  to  you. 

"  Several  of  your  old  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  Western 

Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  ask  you  to  accept  this  as  a  slight 

token  of  the  lively  gratitude  with  which  we  shall  ever  cherish  the 

memory  of  your  fidelity  as  a  teacher.     Wherever  you  may  go,  our 

blessings  and  our  prayers  shall  attend  you, 

"Thomas  J.  Mumford, 

William  D.  Halet, 

Thomas  S.  Lothrop, 

C.  G.  Ward, 

C.  A.  Staples, 

L.  C.  Kelsey, 

John  Murray." 

Dr.  Stebbins  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
intention  of  his  former  pupils,  and  his  acknowledgments 
were  given  in  words  and  with  emotions  which  sunk  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  all  present  May  God  ever  reward  him 
for  his  signal  usefulness  to  scores  of  young  men  who  have 
been  prepared  for  the  ministry  under  his  watchful  care ! 

The  session  adjourned  until  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by 
William  Greene,  Esq.  The  following  Resolutions  were  then 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St  Louis,  and  passed  unan- 
imously, although  the  third  called  forth  an  animated  debate. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  original  design  of  the  Annual  Conference 
^u  to  increase  the  religious  zeal  of  our  churches,  and  personal 
leligioD  of  our  members,  and  that,  thus  far,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
this  eod  has  been  attained  sufficiently  for  our  reward  and  encour- 
cement. 


; 
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"  Eesolvedy  That  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  who  would  sao- 
ceed  in  the  West  must  be  willing  to  labor  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  '  come  life  or  come  death,'  for  his  Master's  sake. 

<'  Resolved,  That  one  of  thb  first  steps  in  the  organization  of 
new  societies  should  be  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
thus  making  the  religious  element  the  prominent  idea,  and  building 
on  Christ  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  Church. 

"  Resohed,  That  regular  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  con- 
ference should  be  held  in  eyery  congregation,  howerer  small,  as  an 
indispensable  means  of  spiritual  life  and  growth. 

*<  Resolved,  That  the  Sunday  School  is  the  nursery  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  religious  education  of  children  should  be  so 
directed,  that,  as  they  come  to  mature  years,  they  shall  be  led  by 
an  easy  progress,  and  as  a  natural  result,  to  the  communion-table 
of  Christ." 

Rev.  Mr.  Shippen's  Report  was  then  presented,  published 
in  the  New  York  Christian  Inquirer.  The  following  reso- 
lutions appended  to  the  Report  were  read,  the  discussion  of 
which  occupied  the  whole  evening. 

1st  That  the  Church  is  the  embodiment  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  and  activitj,  and  should  be  recognized  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  parish. 

2d.  By  recognizing  and  fulfilling  a  practical  mission,  the 
Church  would  gain  a  more  thorough  fellowship  and  vitality 
within,  and  win  a  larger  respect  and  confidence  in  the  world 
at  large. 

The  debate  developed  a  unanimity  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the 
Conference  separated  to  meet  the  next  morning. 

Saturday,  June  14th. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  nine 
o'clock.  On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended for  half  an  hour  to  give  opportunity  for  remarks 
from  Eastern  brethren.    Bey.  A.  B.  Fulleb  responded. 
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An  invitatioii  was  received  fjrom  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Companj  to  participate  in  an  excursion  over  that  road, 
wluch  was  gratefully  accepted. 

On  resuming  the  regular  business,  the  Report  of  the 
EzecoliYe  Committee  was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey- 

WOOD. 

Report  of  the  Exbctttiye  Committee. 

The  Execative  Committee  would  respectfully  preseut  the  fol- 
Wing  as  their  annual  statement :  — 

From  the  acoompanyiDg  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  it  will  be 
teen  that  the  contributions  to  the  Conference  during  the  past  year, 
inclusive  of  a  small  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  at  its  com- 

menc^nent,  have  been $2,765.44 

Its  appropriations  during  the  year  have  been  3,579.08 

Leaving  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  a  balance  of  $  186.36 

The  Treasurer's  report,  which  is  full  and  explicit,  shows  that 
the  appropriations  have  been  made  for  these  several  purposes :  To 
aid  new  churches  and  missionaries ;  to  assist  students  at  the  Mead- 
rille  Theological  School ;  to  diffuse  valuable  books  and  tracts ;  and 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

It  affords  your  Committee  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  appropriations  made 
have  been  productive  of  real  and  enduring  good.  The  churches 
and  missionaries  aided  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  aid  by 
their  energy,  perseverance,  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  work  con- 
fided to  them.  The  books  and  tracts  have  been  received  with 
interest  and  gratitude,  and  the  Meadville  School  now,  as  always, 
conmiends  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  Conference. 

The  year's  experience  has  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  the  previous  years  to  the  invaluable  service  which 
the  Conference  renders  to  all  connected  with  it.  Through  its  in- 
strumentality, our  churches  have  come  to  know  and  to  love  each 
other.      A  spirit  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  affection  has  been 

VOL.    IV.   NO.    1.  IT 
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awakened,  which  has  inspirited  and  blessed  all  our  hearts.  We 
have  verified  the  precious  words  of  the  Saviour,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  certainly  we  have  been  more 
than  doubly  blessed,  for  we  have  all  had  the  privilege  both  of 
giving  and  receiving ;  and  if  some  of  our  number  have,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  been  enabled  to  make  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions, not  indeed  by  any  means  as  large  as  they  would  desire,  but 
which  have  somewhat  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
proposed,  they  have  been  a  thousand-fold  repaid ;  — no,  not  repaid, 
but  rewarded  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  Christian  devoted- 
ness  which  they  have  witnessed  in  the  men  and  churches  occupy- 
ing the  missionary  field,  and  which  they  fondly  trust  has  imparted 
itself,  and  will  more  and  more  impart  itself,  to  all  who  witness  it, 
and  are  profoundly  grateful  for  it.  We  are  all  beneficiaries  of  the 
CoDference.  It  is  an  inestimable  benefactor  to  every  church  con- 
nected with  it. 

And  if  the  experience  of  the  past  year  is  gratifying,  still  more 
cheering  is  the  prospect  for  the  years  to  come.  From  all  quarters 
do  we  hear  of  awakening  interest  in  Liberal  Christianity.  Assur- 
ances are  daily,  almost  hourly,  given  us,  that  there  are  multitudes 
whom  no  man  can  number  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  spirit- 
ual nourishment  which  Christianity,  as  understood  and  presented 
by  our  churches,  can  richly  give.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
services  which  other  denominations  and  religious  associations  are 
rendering  to  the  cause  of  the  religion  which  is  dear  to  all  our 
hearts.  They  are  all  acting  according  to  their  conscientious  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty,  and  to  every  honest  and  earnest  laborer 
in  Christ's  vineyard,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be  known,  we  bid 
Grod-speed.  But  a  special  work  is  given  to  us  to  do,  —  a  work 
intimately  connected  with  the  spiritual  life  and  happiness  of  souls, 
to  whom  the  truths  presented  by  Unitarian  Christians  are  as  the 
bread  of  life,  angels*  food.  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  of  God.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  cry  for  that  soul- 
sustaining  word.     The  demand  is  for  living  men  and  living  books. 

Many  are  the  towns  and  villages,  scattered  through  this  vast 
Western  country,  which  are  now  ready  and  eager  to  have  churches 
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firanded  on  the  basis  of  Libera]  Christianity.  In  Lafayette,  Ind., 
OUT  friends  have  given  assnrance  of  their  wishes  and  purposes,  by 
anbeeribing  $600  at  once  towards  paying  the  salary  of  a  minister, 
and  guaranteeing  a  good  place  for  worship.  In  Burlington,  Day- 
enport,  Muscatine,  and  Dubnque,  Iowa,  Springfield  and  Galena, 
m.,  St.  Paul,  Min.,  and  many  other  places,  churches  could 
speedily  be  formed,  had  we  only  men  enough  to  minister  to  them. 
The  great  need  now  is  of  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  Christ-loving 
men.  Snch  men,  no  matter  in  what  numbers  they  may  appear, 
can  find  constant  employment.  The  field  is  white  for  the  harvest. 
It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  wisest  plan  for  the  Con- 
ference in  the  distribution  of  the  money  contributed  is,  while 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  no  earnest  cry  for  aid,  to  render  the  most 
eflicient  aid  possible  every  year  to  such  churches  as  manifest  most 
Christian  vitality,  and  which  aflford  best  promise  of  soon  becoming 
able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Tour  Committee  would  also  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
Conference  the  employment  of  one  or  more  Colporteurs,  who  shall 
devote  their  time  to  preaching,  as  they  find  opportunity,  and  to 
cirenlating  religious  books. 

In  this  connection  your  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the  Confer- 
ence, would  heartily  thank  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
for  the  noble  effort  which  it  is  now  making  to  supply  the  whole 
country  with  most  valuable  religious  works,  —  efforts  which  we 
are  sure  all  our  churches  will  appreciate,  and  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  render  successful.  And  gratefully  would  we  acknowl- 
edge the  kindly  interest  manifested  in  that  Association  by  de- 
voting so  large  a  space  in  its  Quarterly  Journal  to  the  publication 
of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Conference. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  moved 
the  following  resolutions  :  — 

"  Resohedf  That  the  contributions  from  the  churches  to  the 
general  fund  shall  hereafter  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  as  early  as 
posable  in  the  year,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  address  the 
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pastors  of  all  the  churches  connected  with  the  Conference,  urging 
upon  them  the  importance  of  complying  with  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

^*  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  em- 
ploy one  or  more  itinerant  missionaries,  or  Colporteurs,  as  in  their 
di^retion  the  means  of  the  Conference  may  justify  and  occasion 
may  demand,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  distribute  and  sell  books 
and  tracts  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  call  for  assistance  in  building  the  church 
at  Peoria  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and  although  the 
funds  of  the  Conference  are  not  large  enough  to  justify  an  appro- 
priation to  the  purpose,  that  the  several  churches  belonging  to  the 
Conference  be  solicited  to  render  the  assistance  which  is  absolute- 
ly needful  for  its  success." 

The  resolutions  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Shippen's  Resolutions. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  yesterday 
were  taken  firom  the  table,  and  by  request  of  the  mover, 
withdrawn. 

Antiooh  College. 

The  following  report  on  Antioch  College  was  presented 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  and  on  motion  adopted :  — 

'*  The  undersigned,  who  presented  the  condition  of  Antioch 
College  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  last  year,  and  on 
which  action  was  then  taken,  respectfully  presents  the  following 
statement  of  its  affairs  since  that  time,  and  his  connection  with 
them :  — 

'<  The  undersigned  had  proposed  to  raise  $  25,000  to  aid  in 
freeing  the  College  from  debt,  if  within  a  time  specified  it  should 
appear  that  the  scholarship  holders  had  raised  and  paid  in  a  sum 
sufficient,  with  this  $  25,000,  to  liquidate  all  claims  against  the 
College.     It  was  also   further  conditioned,  that  sufficient  funds 
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should  be  provided  to  iDBore  the  continuance  of  the  educational 
departments  of  the  College  ;  that  the  charter  should  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  preyent  the  accumulation  of  debt,  the  frequent  and  entire 
change  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
dorter  itself  might  be  amended. 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  my 
proposition,  and  the  state  of  the  College  generally.  This  com- 
mittee reported  that  they  would  recommend  that  the  Unitarians  of 
the  country  raise  $  25,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  aboYe  debt,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  condition :  — 

"  1.  That  satisfactory  evidence  be  given  that  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  debt,  be  it  more  or  less,  has  been  paid  by  the  Christian 
denomination,  and  that  the  $  35,000  so  subscribed  and  paid  will 
free  the  College  from  debt,  and  leave  its  property  entirely  unen- 
cumbered. 

*'  2.  That  the  act  of  incorporation  be  so, amended  as  to  forbid 
the  future  contraction  of  debt  by  the  College. 

"  3.  That  scholarships  be  issued  to  the  subscribers  of  said 
$25,000,  or  some  other  security  of  a  satisfactory  character  given 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions. 

"The  committee  further  recommended,  as  I  had  requested, 
that  persons  should  be  appointed  to  receive  these  funds  when  col- 
lected by  me,  and  see  them  applied  when  the  conditions  were 
fulfilled. 

"  As  the  scholarship  holders  did  not  fulfil  my  conditions,  and 
as  the  committee  in  theirs  had  not  limited  the  raising  of  the  fund 
to  them  exclusively,  I  felt  authorized  to  act  on  the  broader  basis 
of  the  committee,  and,  upon  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
met  them  at  the  College  in  October,  1855,  to  devise  means  for 
paving  the  College  debts. 

"  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  at  the  meeting,  and  all  the 
changes  in  the  charter  which  had  been  proposed  were  made,  and 
each  contributor  of  $  100  or  upwards  was  permitted  to  have  the 
ame  right  of  voting  in  the  affairs  of  the  College  as  was  had  by  a 
wbolaraiiip  holder. 

"  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  debt  had  been  increased  be- 
ll ♦ 
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yond  the  interest  thereon  by  about  S  18,000,  which  had  been 
transferred,  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  came  into  power,  from 
the  endowment  fund  to  the  building  fund,  and  which  transference 
•  had  been  discovered  but  a  short  time  previously  to  that  meeting. 
It  was  some  consolation  to  know  that  this  $  18,000  was  owed  to 
the  endowment  fund,  and  when  raised  would  enrich  the  CoUege, 
and  not  outsiders ;  still  it  must  be  obtained  by  subscriptions  from 
the  public.  I  declined  to  add  anything  to  the  amount  promised  by 
the  Unitarians,  but  intimated  that,  when  the  debts  were  all  liqui- 
dated, perhaps  the  Unitarians  would  render  further  aid  in  furnish- 
ing an  endowment  for  educational  purposes. 

'*  It  was  estimated  that  the  whole  indebtedness,  April  1,  1856, 
would  be  $110,000.  This  sum  was  to  be  raised  in  the  following 
manner :  $  25,000  were  pledged  by  the  Unitarians ;  $  30,000  were 
to  be  raised  by  the  Christians  west  of  Pennsylvania ;  $  30,000, 
by  those  between  Ohio  and  New  England ;  and  $  25,000,  in  New 
England.  And  the  Trustees  resolved  that,  if  the  whole  sum,  or 
very  near  it,  was  not  raised  by  the  Ist  of  April,  1856,  they  would 
give  up  their  charter. 

**  Renewed  exertions  were  made  to  raise  the  funds,  but  several 
causes,  among  which  was  the  severe  winter,  prevented  success ; 
and  a  meeting  was  called  in  New  York  city  the  last  of  January, 
1856,  which  I  did  not  attend,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
crisis.  It  was  found  that  the  subscriptions  and  pledges  fell  short 
of  the  amount  which  the  Christians  were  to  raise,  from  $  30,000 
to  $  35,000,  their  portion  of  the  debt  being  $  85,000. 

'^  To  meet  this  deficiency,  three  bonds  were  given  by  reliable 
men,  one  for  each  section  before  named,  to  pay  any  balance  which 
might  remain  due  from  their  respective  sections  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
1856.  If  they  did  not  pay  the  balance  in  cash  on  that  day,  they 
were  to  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  on  it  till  they  did  pay  it,  which 
must  be  within  two  years  at  the  furthest.  The  bondsmen,  how- 
ever, reserved  to  themselves  whatever  donations  or  bequests  should 
be  made  to  the  College,  till  they  should  be  entirely  reimbursed 
in  both  principal  and  interest.  So  that  if  enough  had  not  been 
subscribed  or  bequeathed  to  the  College  during  these  two  years 
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whieh  the  balance  might  lemain  mipaid,  still  longer  time  might 
be  giTen  to  solicit  and  retain  bequests. 

'*  These  bonds  were  not  ^alid  nnless  all  the  parties  gave  a  sim- 
ilar bond,  or  paid  in  the  full  quota  on  April  1st. 

*'  Such  a  bond  I  could  not  giye,  nor  did  I  feel  authorized  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  $  25,000  under  those  circumstances.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Conference  had  not  been 
met.  Mine  most  certainly  had  not  been.  I  therefore  declined 
acting  further  on  the  subject 

*'  Two  gentlemen  in  New  York,  however,  whose  interest  was 
equalled  by  their  wealth,  gave  a  bond  for  the  $  25,000,  and  the 
edUeetions  are  going  on. 

«« Should   they  succeed,  as  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the 
friends  of  the  College  that  they  will,  I  am  as  desirous  as  ever 
that  the  Unitarians  should  raise  the  $  25,000. 
*'  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"Ruros  P.  Stebbins." 

Liberal  Christianity  Fund. 

The  following  report  was  received  and  accepted  from  the 
Disburser  of  the  Liberal  Christianity  Fund. 

"  The-  Disburser  of  the  Fund  for  Liberal  Christianity  would 
report,  for  the  information  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference, 
that  the  income  of  the  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1855-6  has  been 
$1,000. 

**  Out  of  this  there  has  been  paid  towards  the  salary  of  one  min- 
ister in  Ohio,  $  75 ;  and  towards  the  salary  of  another  in  Illinois, 
$75;  and  for  31  libraries,  each  of  the  value  of  $25,  which  have 
been  appropriated  to  yoang  ministers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  $  775.  There 
has  also  been  appropriated  towards  a  permanent  Ministerial  Li- 
brary for  a  Society  in  Illinois,  $  25 ;  and  there  is  on  hand  await- 
ing appropriation  $  50. 

' *  Frederick  Hu idekoper . ' ' 

"  Meadville,  June  7,  1856. 
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Kansas  Matters. 

Eev.  A^  H.  Conant  presented  the  following,  which  after 
several  hours'  discussion  were  withdrawn  hj  the  mover,  in 
order  to  observe  the  rule,  not  to  make  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority the  ktw  of  the  Conference.  The  opposition  was  not 
to  the  Resolutions,  or  to  the  discussion  of  the  topics,  but  to 
taking  a  legislative  action. 

*' Whereas,  enormous  outrages  have  been  committed  against 
our  brethren  of  the  Church  in  Kansas,  and  one  whom  we  love  as  a 
Christian  and  statesman  has  been  violently  stricken  down  in  the 
National  Capital,  we  heartily  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  adopt  the  resolutions  passed 
at  their  late  annual  session  in  Boston,  with  only  the  chamge  of 
name  to  make  them  our  own. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Western  Conference  of 
Unitarian  Churches  here  gathered,  express  their  strong  indignation 
in  view  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  freemen  of  Kansas  have  been 
and  are  subjected,  and  likewise  our  strong  sympathy  with  our 
brethren  in  that  Territory,  in  this  hour  of  their  oppression  and 
trial. 

*'  Resolved,  That  we  who  are  here  present  in  this  meeting  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  offer  our  deepest 
sympathies  with  Senator  Sumner,  and  while  admiring  his  manly 
course,  and  indignant  at  the  barbarity  of  the  slave  power  which 
has  attempted  to  silence  him  by  a  brutal  outrage,  we  pray  that  he 
may  soon  be  restored  again  to  his  commanding  position  of  influ- 
ence before  the  Anaerican  people." 

Mr.  Borden  of  Peoria  offered  the  following  amendment 
to  the  second  resolution :  — 

<<  Resolved,  That  while  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Conference 
to  express  any  political  opinion,  we  nevertheless  wish  to  utter  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  Senator  Sumner,  a  Christian  brother,  and 
our  grief  and  indignation  at  the  outrage  committed  upon  his  per- 
son while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 
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Pending  the  discassion  of  these  resolutions,  the  Confer- 
ence adjourned. 

Saturday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  3  o'clock. 
Hie  discassion  of  the  above  resolutions  terminated,  as  above 
stated,  in  their  withdrawal. 

Next  S#(Sion. 

Bey.  W.  6.  Eliot,  on  behalf  of  the  church  at  Alton,  in- 
vited the  Conference  to  hold  its  next  session  in  that  place. 
The  invitation  was  unanimously  accepted.  The  Conference 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.    The  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected : — 

President,  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  of  Buffalo.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, William  Greene  of  Cincinnati,  and  S.  A  Kanlett. 
Recording  Secretary,  W.  D.  Haley.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, A.  A.  Livermore.  Treasurer,  William  Goodman. 
Executive  Committee,  J.  H.  Heywood,  N.  P.  Sprague, 
W.  G.  Eliot,  U.  T.  Howe,  and  Artemas  Carter. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  passed  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  for  its  courtesy  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference.  Thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Tremont  House,  to  the  Young  Men's  Association,  to  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  the  Hock  Island,  and  the  Alton 
and  Chicago  Railroad  Companies,  for  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  had  favored  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  unanimously  passed  to 
Messrs.  Burley,  Beecher,  and  Gray,  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  Committee  of  Heception,  and  to  those  citizens  who  had 
extended  their  hospitality  to  the  members  of  the  Conference 
and  its  invited  guests. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Steele  of  Buffido,  the  following 
tion  was  unanimooslj  adopted :  — 

<'  Resolved^  That  the  Conference  approve  the  project  ibr 
establishing  a  newspaper  as  proposed  bj  the  American  Unip 
tarian  Association,  and  explained  to  this  Conference  bj 
Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop." 

An  affectionate  tribute  was  passed  to  the  memory  of  Ad 
year's  dead ;  in  which  reference  was  made  to  Mrs.  Miubp 
ford  and  Mrs.  Kelsey,  by^^v.  J.  H.  Heywood,  and  to 
Mann  Butler,  Esq.,  by  W.  G.  Eliot 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  the  Preaideilti 
and  afler  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Conference  adjourned* , 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

As  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  our  humble  pages  laid  in 
the  pews  of  our  churches,  and  in  the  scarcely  less  sacred 
retreats  of  pure  and  happy  homes,  we  feel  that  we  may 
properiy  begin  the  first  number  of  our  Journal  for  this 
year  by  offering  those  kind  wishes  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  season,  and  by  an  allusion  to  some  reflections  with 
which  it  may  be  well  that  both  writer  and  reader  should 
coininnne* 

"We  do  not  intend  to  set  forth  those  commonplace  moral- 
ities which,  though  not  needed  at  all  at  a  season  that  lifts 
up  its  own  solemn  voice,  are  yet  annually  uttered  in  weari- 
some reiteration.  It  is  not  our  object  to  preach  or  ex.hort : 
we  aim  at  a  higher  privilege,  —  to  indulge  in  the  talk  of  a 
friend. 

Invited  by  this  thoughtful  period  of  time  to  the  clearest 
self-inspection,  and  to  the  utmost  sincerity  of  speech,  we 
a  qaestion  relating  to  our  portion  in  the  Christian 
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world.  As  Unitarian  Christians,  is  our  position  one  that  we 
like  ?  Is  it  friendly  to  our  personal  growth  in  religion  ?  Is 
it  a  position  which,  in  the  light  of  these  passing  years,  we 
may  survey  with  satisfaction  and  joy  ? 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  questions  suggest  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  that,  according  to  familiar  and  stereo- 
type methods,  we  shall  proceed  to  eke  out  an  affirmative 
reply.  Not  so.  The  subject  is  open  for  reflection  on  all 
sides.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  by  way  of  painful  confes- 
sion, towards  a  negative  answer.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that 
the  negative  answer  is  the  true  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  examine  the  matter  carefully.  How  much 
more  important  is  it  than  other  matters  which  we  look  into 
at  this  season,  for  it  relates  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  soul ! 

"  Painful  confession,"  we  said.  We  are  free  to  make  it. 
There  is  something  infelicitous  in  belonging  to  a  small  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  It  favors  narrow  ways  of  thought. 
What  a  help,  too,  to  one's  religious  sensibilities  to  have  them 
in  close  sympathy  with  those  of  multitudes  of  believers,  —  to 
be  lifted  up  by  the  waves  of  an  ocean,  rather  than  by  those 
of  a  petty  lake  I  Moreover,  it  is  the  law  of  each  denomina- 
tion to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  what  is  peculiar  to  it ; 
and  "  Liberal  Christianity "  too  often  has  more  of  the  adjec- 
tive than  of  the  substantive.  Let  it  be  that  the  Unitarians 
constitute,  what  is  sometimes  claimed  for  them,  the  advanced 
party  in  the  search  for  truth.  There  is  a  quietness  and  re- 
pose belonging  to  the  nuun  body  of  the  Church  militant, 
which  no  advanced  party  can  share.  Something  accepted, 
fixed,  and  settled,  —  this  is  the  want  of  many  souls  ;  and  it 
is  not  much  to  be  for  ever  on  the  alert  for  something  new, 
if  one  is  to  be  "  ever  learning,  and  never  coming  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth."  And  then  add  to  all,  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Unitarian — their  individualism.     See  how  it  almost  ne- 
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eesaaiilj  ends  in  a  want  of  friendly  co-operation  and  frater- 
nal sjmpathj,  in  coldness,  and  a  sort  of  stoical  and  selfish 
indifference,  not  to  the  general  claims  of  humanity,  but  to 
the  specific  subject  of  religion. 

Here  is  a  sad  catalogue  of  infelicitous  circumstances 
growing  oat  of  our  religions  position.  It  might  be  extended. 
We  know  of  souls  on  whom  there  is  here  laid  a  serious  and 
lieaTj  burden,  and  it  has  brought  doubts  and  questionings 
to  their  minds.  We  know  of  such,  do  we  saj  ?  —  we  have 
felt  this  burden  ourselves.  What  does  a  thoughtful  regard 
for  oar  own  personal  improvement  in  religion  demand  that 
we  should  do  ?  We  trust  we  have  not  been  indifferent  to 
that  question  hitherto ;  it  is  one  which  maj  well  come  up 
for  settlement,  with  other  searching  inquiries  of  the  new 


We  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  it  for  others.  He  who 
searches  the  heart  may  see  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer it  correctly,  even  for  ourselves.  We  say  only  that  we 
have  thought  of  this  subject,  yes,  and  have  pondered  it,  and 
have  asked  light  upon  it  from  Him  who  giveth  wisdom  prof- 
itable to  direct.  And  certainly  no  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  can  be  so  momentous  as  the  question,  whether  we  have 
examined  this  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  duty,  and  settled 
it  on  a  basis  which  shall  lead  to  renewed  Christian  diligence 
and  activity. 

Not  blinded,  then,  to  many  infiuences  unfiivorable  to  re- 
ligious improvement,  growing  out  of  the  position  held  by 
9nitarian  Christians,  we  may  indicate  the  grounds  of  pref- 
erence which  lead  us  to  stand  where  we  stand,  and  make  us 
wish  to  be  more  active  among  those  with  whom  is  such  fel- 
lowship as  we  have. 

We  feel  bound,  first  of  all,  by  our  clear  judgment  of  the 
tnUJL    We  review,  point  after  point,  the  Unitarian  fiuth,  -* 
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the  oneness  of  Grod  the  Father,  the  subordination  and  de- 
pendetice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  mission  a  spiritual 
ministration  of  motives  and  means  to  save  the  world  from 
sin,  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  to  receive  Christian  in- 
fluences, and  to  be  lifled  up  and  regenerated  by  it,  the  great 
remedial  design  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  light  and  hope  it 
sheds  upon  the  destiny  of  man.  We  can  do  no  otherwise 
than  believe  these  truths.  The  everlasting  hills  do  not 
stand  firmer.  -  Judged  by  the  inspiration  that  is  in  our  own 
understanding,  and  by  that  other  inspiration  which  is  the 
written  Word,  we  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  truth  of  God,  the 
substance  of  the  GU>spel,  which  is  yet  to  flow  in  a  deep  and 
broad  current,  however  small,  through  human  corruptions, 
may  be  the  stream  now.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  urged  to 
become  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  said  he  would,  "did  not  an 
obstinate  rationality  prevent."  We  have  a  "rationality," 
too,  which  binds  us  where  we  are.  Its  glory  is,  that  here 
it  is  "  obstinate."  The  clear  judgment  of  the  truth  is  the 
great  bond  of  the  moral  world.  False  to  that,  we  could  be 
true  nowhere.  Though  surrounded  by  the  most  pleasing 
circumstances,  our  position  would  be,  centrally,  an  hypoc- 
risy and  a  lie. 

If  there  be  advantages  in  membership  with  a  large  de- 
nomination, we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are 
disadvantages  too.  At  least,  some  hints  to  this  effect  have 
occasionally  reached  our  ears.  We  have  heard  of  the  intol- 
erance of  large  religious  parties,  visiting  with  crushiDg  pow- 
er any  one  who  ventures  to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  patlr, 
not  of  inquiiy,  but  of  assertion.  Moreover,  the  measures 
and  spirit  of  a  powerful  sect,  adapted  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  largest  number,  must  often  be  what  a  reflecting  man 
can  hardly  approve ;  and  the  alternative  will  be  before  him, 
either  to  stifle  his  own  sincere  convictions,  or  to  expose  him- 
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self  to  the  ommpreaeiit  eqnanoffe  and  unmitigated  tjraimj 
of  opinion.  We  dancj  that  a  pretty  long  list  can  be  made 
oat  of  men  who  have  foond  their  connection  with  a  large 
religious  party  a  snare  and  fetter  to  their  souls ;  and  they 
have  generally  been  the  highest  and  noblest  spirits  of  the 
body  to  which  they  have  belonged. 

This  suggests  the  fact  which  amply  compensates  for  many 
of  the  infelicities  of  our  position  as  Unitarians,  —  our  free- 
dom. With  us  no  one  presumes  to  come  between  God  and 
our  own  souls.  No  creed  offers  a  Procrustes  bed  on  which 
we  must  be  stretched;  no  83mod  can  gratify  its  lust  for 
power  by  arraigning  us  as  a  culprit ;  no  ambitious  heresy- 
hunter  can  bring  himself  into  notoriety  by  raising  against 
us  an  ecclesiastic  hue  and  cry ;  no  '^  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God "  can  dictate  to  us  where  we  must  bow  and  where 
we  must  kneel.  One  of  the  German  poets  —  Herder,  we 
beliere  —  alludes  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  as  a  boy, 
when,  immured  in  the  prison  of  his  school-room,  he  bored 
holes  with  a  gimlet  through  the  wooden  walls,  and  feasted 
his  eyes  with  the  prospect  of  the  free  fields  without.  How 
many  in  all  sects  are  boring  gimlet-holes  through  the  walls 
of  their  theological  prisons,  and  looking  out  longingly  upon 
the  freedom  which,  thank  God !  we  enjoy. 

It  is  true,  the  great  question  is.  What  grows  up  under  this 
freedom  ?  If  the  field  produces  nothing  but  weeds,  better 
foice  it  in  with  a  strong  wall,  and  place  it  under  the  care  of 
a  strict  overseer.  Weeds  and  waste  no  doubt  there  are 
within  our  borders.  We  are  not  blind  to  them.  Still  less 
do  we  refuse  to  mourn  over  them.  But,  we  add,  it  holds  to 
reason  that  the  tree  which  stands  ibrth  in  the  free  field,  and 
battles  with  every  wind  of  heaven,  will  have  a  depth  of  root, 
and  a  vigor  of  growth,  to  which  the  same  plant,  if  housed  or 
walled,  will  not  attain.    Or,  to  drop  the  figure,  there  is  in 
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the  Unitarian  ranks  a  strength  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  might  stand  a  c(Mnparison  with  that 
cherished  in  anj  other  denomination  of  believers.  This  is 
evinced,  not  merely  hj  the  fact  that  some  of  the  profoundest 
defences  of  Christianity  have  been  furnished  by  Unitarian 
authorship,  but  by  the  other  fact  that  types  of  the  most  fresh, 
attractive,  and  devoted  private  Christian  life  have  not  been 
unknown  in  the  same  little  brotherhood. 

Looking  out  from  this  brotherhood  into  the  future  history 
of  the  Church,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  predict  thai 
some  of  the  noblest  reforms  in  theology  will  come  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
say  this  boastfully.  We  feel  that  our  words  are  authorized 
by  a  fact  wfiich  a  comparison  may  bring  to  view.  The  Eu- 
ropean mind  concedes  that  the  future  greatest  improve- 
ments in  art  and  life  will  probably  be  furnished  by  Ameri- 
can civilization.  It  will  be  the  consequence  of  our  exemp- 
tion from  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  and  of  our  ability  to 
examine  all  subjects  in  fresh  lights.  Apply  this  principle 
to  theology.  The  old  evangelical  sects  are  Europeans ;  the 
Unitarians  are  Americans.  We  are  free  from  traditional 
moulds  of  thought,  and  may  be  the  first  to  discern  those 
higher  and  more  inspiring  truths  which  may  soon  dawn 
upon  the  world. 

On  the  point  of  Christian  sympathy  we  have  one  word  to 
say.  We  admit  that  we  have  far  less  fraternal  feeling  and 
spiritual  fellowship  than  we  desire.  But  we  remind  the  ob- 
jector, that  such  fellowship  is  not  dependent  upon  numbers, 
nor  is  it  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  large  sect  than  in  a 
small  one.  On  this  p<Hnt  it  is  common  to  make  a  mistake. 
A  large  dty  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  is  supposed  to 
have  better  opportunities  for  intimate  social  enjoyment  than 
a  «mall  ooontry  village  of  only  one  thousand  souls ;  and  the 
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adrmtage  in  lavor  of  the  fonner  maj  be  regarded  as  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  Bot  we  forget  that,  after  all,  it  is  only  with 
rerj  few  that  we  can  have  intimate  relations ;  and  an  inten- 
tioQ  to  adapt  oarselTes  to  our  situation  maj  make  the  yil- 
hge  intimacy  more  sincere  and  cordial  than  that  furnished 
hf  the  dtj  cirde,  which  we  select  hj  mere  affinity,  and  with 
DO  effbit  on  oor  part  at  adaptation.  A  like  fact  is  true  in 
OQr  reli^ous  intimacies.  Anywhere  these  must  be  very 
kw.  If  only  mre  make  an  efibrt  to  cultivate  them,  we  can 
better  find  them  in  a  small  drde,  where  our  real  conyictions 
pkoe  us,  than  we  can  in  the  largest  party,  whose  chance 
iffimties  migbt  want  the  very  first  element  of  sincerity. 

After  all,  in  this  matter  of  religious  sympathy,  the  danger 
is,  that  we  eicaggerate  the  aid  it  can  bring  us.  The  great 
trials  of  life  ywe  must  bear,  each  for  himself.  Alone  must 
we  lie  on  a  dying  bed ;  alone  must  we  pass  through  the 
gates  of  the  grave ;  alone  must  we  stand  before  Him  who  is 
the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  What  we  are  chiefly 
ooDcemed  with,  then,  is  to  have  an  individual  &ith,  true  to 
oor  souL  and  to  which  our  soul  shall  be  true.  As  we  come 
to  that  dying  bed,  to  which  the  year  we  now  enter  may 
bring  us,  the  great  question  will  be,  not  how  others  think 
and  feel,  but  how  do  I  think  and  feel  ?  We  have  seen  one 
die  during  the  year  that  is  now  past,  —  the  aged  Christian, 
after  a  forty  years'  profession  of  our  Unitarian  faith,  the  de- 
moted mother  and  grandmother,  filling  a  sphere  of  private 
life  with  rare  energy,  and  excelling  good  sense,  and  a  disin- 
terestedness that  never  thought  of  self.  Approaching  that 
passage  which  all  must  take  alone,  she  surveyed  it  with 
calmness  and  fortitude,  for  she  knew  on  what  her  soul 
leaned  for  support 

•    In  like  manner  has  lately  departed  another,  —  the  vener- 
ated civilian,  who  brought  the  powers  of  a  clear  and  saga- 
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cious  mind  to  questions  of  theology,  and  early  gave  his 
adhesion  to  a  faith  which  he  clung  to  with  increasing  affec- 
tion and  confidence  to  the  last  moment  of  consciousness. 
What  to  Samuel  Hoar  was  the  question,  whether,  outside  of 
his  sick-chamber,  it  was  ten  hundred  or  ten  millions  who 
sympathized  with  him  in  religious  belief?  The  former 
number  would  not  diminish  his  trusty  the  latter  could  not 
fortify  it  We  know  hb  soul  prayed  that  others  might  have 
the  peace  he  himself  felt,  the  comfort  of  the  same  benignant, 
uplifting,  cheering,  and  sustaining  faith,  —  a  faith  which  rent 
away  the  awful  terrors  of  a  gloomy  theology,  and  made  Grod 
a  Father,  Jesus  an  elder  brother,  and  Heaven  the  mansions 
in  our  Father's  house.  But  his  mind  poised  itself  on  that 
clear  and  decided  individual  faith,  which  mere  sympathy,  of 
numbers  oftener  disturbs  than  settles. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  lesson  to  which  we  are  brought. 
Grateful  for  the  cheerful  and  glorious  faith  to  which  we 
have  attained,  let  us  mark  this  new  year  by  a  renewed  self- 
consecration.  If  there  be  infelicitous  circumstances  attend- 
ing our  religious  position,  let  us  have  our  eye  upon  them, 
that  we  may  mitigate  their  consequences,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can,  abolish  their  power.  With  those  to  whom  our  convic- 
tions of  truth  ally  us,  let  us  take  pains  to  cultivate  cordial 
and  fraternal  ties.  But  above  all,  be  it  ours  to  have  that 
clear,  rational,  Scriptural,  decided,  individual  faith  which 
shall  stand  by  us  in  all  Ufe's  solemn  crises,  and  shall  be  suf- 
ficient for  us  in  the  hour  of  death.  To  that  faith  we  pray 
that  we  may  be  more  true,  so  that  this  new  period  of  time, 
which  we  call  the  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-^eventk  year 
of  the  Lord,  may  indeed  be  a  year  of  the  Lord^  by  a  deeper 
comprehension  of  his  spirit,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  his 
truth.  g 
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BY   KEV.    ORYILLE   DEWEY,  D.  D. 

It  18  common  to  assigD,  in  some  respects,  a  YerylDJurions 
and  unwarrantable  importance  to  donbts. 

Doobts  enter  into  the  very  processes  by  which  we  arrive 
St  belief.  Nay,  they  enter  into  the  very  nature  of  belief  it- 
self They  constitate  a  part  of  it,  by  very  definition.  Be- 
lieving is  doubting,  to  a  certain  extent.  Believing  and 
doubting  are  correlative  terms.  They  are  co-essential  ele- 
ments. **  We  know  in  part."  That  is  to  say,  our  knowl- 
edge is  imperfect  But  imperfect  knowledge  implies  uncer- 
tainty.    And  uncertainty  is  doubt. 

But  the  prevalent  feeling  and  policy  of  the  Christian 
world  has  been  to  beat  down  and  destroy  doubts.     It  has 
given  them  no  quarter.     It  has  allowed  them  no  place  in 
the  theory  of  its  creeds,  though  those  creeds  have  begun 
with  the  phrase  "  I  believe  " ;    not  "  I  know,"  but  "  I  be- 
lieve."    And  this  tendency  of  the  public  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  churches  has  had  the  effect,  I  wish  it  may  be 
considered,  to  give,  not  only  an  unwarrantable,  but  a  most 
injurious  importance,  to  doubts.      Its  effect  has  been,  not 
only  to  rend  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  to  cast  out  many  hon- 
est and  virtuous  ^en  from  it,  to  make  a  new  sect  for  every 
new  doubt;   but,  I  fear,  to  make  many,  who  might  have 
been  preserved  from  that  result,  infidels.     Doubt,  I  say,  has 
derived  a  factitious  importance  from  this  universal  persecu- 
tion.     That  portion   of  evidence   which  leads  a  man  to 
doubt,  has  been  held  by  him  to  deserve  more  attention  than 
that  which  leads  him  to  believe.     One  fraction  of  doubt  has 
weighed  with  him  more  than  nine  parts  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  he  has  become  an  unbeliever,  we  may 
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8^,  against  his  own  convictions.  It  is  an  independent  and 
honest  mind,  too,  —  which  makes  the  case  a  more  unfortu- 
nate one,  —  that  is  especially  liable  to  be  carried  away  by 
this  fallacy.  Such  a  one,  afraid  of  everything  implicit  and 
traditional  in  &ith,  says,  "  I  have  a  doubt ;  I  must  be  fair 
and  impartial ;  I  must  be  true  to  my  convictions ;  I  must 
assent  to  nothing  from  fear  or  favor ;  /  have  a  douUy"  this 
man  says,  ''and-  how  can  I  say  I  believe,  so  long  as  I 
doubt  ?  "  But  why,  let  me  ask  in  turn,  should  he  pay  this 
sort  of  homage  to  a  mere  negative  conviction?  What  is 
there  in  a  doubt,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  there  in  a  reason 
againsty  that  is  to  be  treated  with  so  much  more  considera- 
tion, than  in  a  reason  for  f  Why  should  not  this  man  say, 
though  he  may  not  feel  that  the  argument  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory, though  he  may  be  troubled  with  doubts, — why  should 
he  not  say,  "  I  have  twice  as  much  evidence  for  the  Bible 
and  a  future  life  as  I  have  against  them,  and  how  can  I 
douU  so  long  as  I  have  that  evidence?"  I  am  sure  this 
conclusion  would  be  twice  as  rational  as  the  other;  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  spirit  of  this  conclusion  would  have 
saved  many  from  unbelief.  But  we  do  not  ask  so  much  as 
we  have  asked  in  form  and  by  way  of  rejoinder.  We  do 
not  ask,  we  have  no  right,  as  advocates  or  apologists  for 
Christianity,  to  ask  the  man  who  hesitates,  to  say  that  he 
has  no  doubts ;  but  we  do  ask,  and  have,  in  reason,  a  right 
to  ask,  that  he  should  yield  his  mind,  not  to  any  assumed 
power  or  importance  of  doubt,  but  to  the  preponderance  of 
evidence. 

Beside  the  doubt  about  Christianity,  there  is  another 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  but  which,  I  think, 
demands  a  distinct  notice ;  and  that  is,  the  doubt  about  a 
future  life.  This  is  a  doubt  which  is  much  more  frequently 
felt  than  expressed.    You  will  always  observe,  when  it  is 
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expressed,  that  it  is  done  with  great  reluctance  and  caution, 
with  a  feeling  almost  as  if  a  crime  were  confessed ;  and  with 
a  feeling,  too,  as  if  the  matter  of  the  confession  were  quite 
If  peculiar  to  the  individual  confessing,  as  it  is  painful  to 
him. 

Now  the  difficulty  here  arises  from  our  not  sufficiently 
eonsidering  the  nature  of  moral  evidence,  the  nature  of  relig- 
ioos  belief.  It  would  relieve  us  to  be  at  once  more  frank  and 
ntional,  instead  of  wrapping  up  the  matter  like  a  dark  se- 
cret, in  the  cloud  of  our  speculative  misapprehensions.  The 
troth  is,  that  in  doubt  on  this  point  there  is  nothing  very 
rtrange.  It  bel(»ig8  to  more  minds  than  you  may  imagine. 
It  must  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  minds.  It  enters  into 
the  very  nature  of  our  belief  in  a  future  state.  For  that 
belief  is  not  certainty.  The  point  in  question  is  not  the 
subject  of  intuition.  No  man  ever  saw  the  world  of  de- 
parted spirits.  All  the  views  and  convictions  that  any  man 
has  or  can  have  about  it  fall  short  of  actual  knowledge. 
We  believe,  indeed,  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  We, 
believe,  too,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  should  entertain  some 
hope  of  a  future  life,  even  on  the  general  ground  of  natural 
theology.  We  see  not,  moreover,  how  the  scene  of  this  life 
can  be  cleared  up,  how  the  great  plan  of  things  can  be  made 
consistent  or  tolerable,  without  a  future  scene.  And  on  all 
these  accounts  we  h^ve  a  strong  faith  in  futurity.  But  to 
say  that  this  faith  has  passed  beyond  every  shadow  of  doubt, 
is  to  say  more  than  is  true,  more  than  can  be  reasonably 
demanded  of  faith. 

Now  this  shadow,  sometimes  passing  over  the  mind,  —  why 
should  it  chill,  or  darken,  or  distress  any  one,  as  if  it  were 
something  portentous,  or,  in  fact,  anything  extraordinary  ? 
Certainty,  it  is  true,  would  be  grateful.  Uncertainty  is 
painful ;  though  it  is  also,  I  think,  and  will  yet  attempt  to 
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show,  useful.  It  is  painful,  however,  I  confess,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  great.  But  this  is  what  I  say,  —  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  It  is  a  part  of  our  dispensation.  Some  clouds 
are  between  us  and  those  ever-bright  regions,  in  whose  ex- 
istence we  fully  believe.  So  God  has  willed  it  to  be.  We 
see  through  a  glass  darkly.  We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight.  We  long  for  a  sight  of  those  regions  of  existence  in 
which  we  are  to  live ;  but  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  give  us 
that  vision. 

And  the  point  that  I  would  urge  is,  that  we  should'  not 
give  any  undue  importance  to  this  lack  of  vision,  or  of  cer- 
tainty. We  should  do  most  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  this  doubt,  by  considering  it  as 
anything  peculiar,  or  awful,  or  criminal.  It  is  painful,  in- 
deed, but  not  wonderful.  It  is  painful ;  but  the  pain,  like 
all  the  pains  of  our  moral  imperfection,  is  an  element  of  im- 
provement ;  and  it  is  to  be  removed  by  reflection,  by  prayer, 
by  self-purification.  To  the  mind  rightly  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, the  evidence  of  immortality  is  growing  continually 
stronger  and  stronger.  Already  with  some  it  touches  upon 
the  borders  of  certainty.  So  may  it  do  with  every  one  who 
hears  me.  And  the  direction  to  be  given  for  every  one's 
guidance  is,  not  to  stumble  at  doubt,  but  to  press  on  to  cer- 
tainty. And  I  hold  and  firmly  believe,  that  an  assurance, 
all  but  vision,  is  just  as  certainly  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
with  every  right  mind,  as  complete  demonstration  is  at  the 
end  of  every  true  theorem  in  science. 

This  undue  importance  attached  to  doubts  becomes  a  still 
more  serious  matter  when  it  affects,  not  only  a  man's  opin- 
ions, but  his  practice.  Do  not  many  neglect  to  lead  a 
strictly  virtuous  and  religious  life  on  this  plea  of  uncertainty 
about  the  result?  Is  it  not,  at  least,  the  plea  which  the 
heart  secretly  offers,  to  justify  its  indolence  or  indifference  ? 
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A  man  says  with  himself,  ^I  do  not  know  what  %s  the  right 
waj,  there  are  so  many  disputes  about  it " ;  and  he  thinks 
that  an  apology  for  his  neglect  of  the  whole  subject.  Or  he 
aaysy  perhaps,  ^  I  do  not  know  that  the  Bible  is  true ;  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  future  life,  or  that  there  is  any 
retribution  hereafter.  If  I  did  know  it,  I  should  act  upon 
my  knowledge ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  certainty  about 
these  matters,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  myself  no  trouble 
about  them."  Now  to  justify  this  conclusion,  he  should  be 
tble  to  say,  '*  I  know  that  the  Bible  is  not  true,  and  that 
there  is  no  future  life,  and  no  retribution  hereafler."  If  he 
could  say  this,  then  his  premises  would  be  as  broad  as  his 
conclusion.  But  to  say,  '^  I  do  not  know,"  and  therefore  to 
do  nothing,  is  as  if  a  man  should  say,  <<  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  have  a  crop,  and  therefore  I  will  sow  no  seed  " ;  or,  *^  I 
do  not  know  that  I  shall  gain  property,  and  therefore  I  will 
do  no  business  '* ;  or,  ^'  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  obtain 
happiness,  and  therefore  I  will  not  seek  it."  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  men  act  upon  the  strongest 
evidence,  upon  the  strongest  probability.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Tery  wisdom  of  their  condition,  that  they  should  so  act ;  and 
so  they  ought  to  act,  so  it  is  wise  that  they  should  be  lefl  to 
act,  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  If  any  one  refuses  to  act  upon 
such  a  ground,  he  refuses  the  discipline  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  God's  providence ;  and  neither  his  own  nature  nor 
the  providence  of  heaven  will  hold  him  guiltless. 

It  is  not  often  enough  considered,  perhaps,  that  every 
man,  eyetj  thinking  man,  at  least,  must  have  some  theory, 
must  choose  between  opposing  arguments;  must  come  to 
some  conclusion,  which  he  is  to  take  and  defend,  with  all  its 
difficulties.  He  who  doubts  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  oc- 
cupying vantage-ground  in  religious  discussion ;  as  occupy- 
ing a  position  above  the  believer,  and  entitled  to  look  down 
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upon  him  without  sympathy,  and  even  with  scorn ;  as  if  he, 
the  infidel,  stood  aloof  from  the  difficulties  that  press  upon 
questions  of  this  nature.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake. 
He  too,  the  infidel,  is  in  the  battle,  and  there  is  no  ^scharge 
in  that  war.  I  have  isaid  that  believing  is  doubting,  to  a 
certain  extent-  I  now  say  that  doubting  is  believing  to  a 
certain  extent  The  doubter  holds  a  theory.  That  extreme 
of  «doubt  denominated  Pyrrhonism  is  still  a  theory.  It  is 
believing  something,  and  something  very  prodigious  too,  -* 
even  that  fwihing  is  to  be  believed  I  Doubting,  I  say,  is 
believing  to  a  certain  extent  A  man  may  say  he  is  certain 
of  nothing.  But  he  is  certain,  I  suppose,  of  his  uncertainty; 
certain  that  he  is  a  doubter ;  certain  then  that  he  is  a  think- 
er; certain  that  he  is  a  conscious  being.  But  still  he  may 
say,  willing  to  doubt  all  he  can,  that  with  regard  to  the  dh 
Jeets  of  his  consciousness  he  can  have  no  certainty.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  error,  right 
and  wrong ;  but  he  is  not  certain,  he  says,  that  these  per- 
ceptions of  his  agree  with  the  absolute,  the  real  truth  of 
things.  Is  this  doubt  reasonable,  or  possible  ?  A  man  has 
a  perception  of  existence.  What  existence?  His  own. 
He  knows  that  he  exists.  A  man  has  a  perception  of  recti- 
tude. What  rectitude  ?  Why,  of  a  rectitude  within  him^ 
just  tfs  certainly  existing  as  he  exists.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
him ;  he  approves  it  That  is  final.  He  cannot  go  behind 
this  consciousness,  into  a  region  of  doubt,  any  more  than  he 
can  go  behind  the  consciousness  of  his  existence.  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  like  the  voice  of  thunder,  is  this  ^velatMNi 
of  conscience  from  the  thickest  cloud  of  his  doubts ;  it  is  as 
clear  and  strong  and  irresistible. 

But  suppose  that  we  have  brought  the  doubter  thus  far  to 
the  recognition  of  the  great  primitive  facts  of  philosophy  and 
religion;  yet  when  we  come  to  the  deductions  from  then 
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fiKts,  to  a  system  of  faith,  we  have  admitted  tliat  there  is 
flome  QDcertaintj.  ^  How  shall  our  reasoner  proceed  here  ? 
Shall  he  say  that  because  there  is  uncertainty,  he  will  be- 
lieve nothing  ?  That  would  be  refusing  to  do  the  only  thing 
and  the  very  thing  which  the  circumstances  require  of 
him;  even  to  choose  between  opiK)sing  arguments.  It 
would  be  as  if  the  mariner  should  say,  "  T.he  waters  are  un- 
stable beneath  me  ;  they  sway  me  this  way  and  that  vif^y ; 
lod  I  will  lay  no  course  across  the  deep."  No,  the  only 
question  is,  What  is  it  best  todof  What  is  the  wisest 
eoune  to  take  ?  What  is  it  most  reasonable  to  believe  in  ? 
The  moral  inquirer  is  on  the  ocean ;  and  to  give  himself  up 
to  doubt,  indidference,  and  inaction,  is  to  perish  there.  And 
the  question  is  between  remaining  in  this  state,  and  adopt- 
ing some  religious  faith  for  guidance  and  support. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  coldest  and  feeblest  state- 
ment of  the  argument  for  religious  faith  gathers  strength 
ind  warmth  from  being  placed  in  this  point  of  light.  For 
thus  would  a  man  reason  on  this  ground.  "  To  doubt  every- 
thing, to  doubt  all  the  primitive  facts  of  my  moral  conscious- 
ness, I  have  admitted,  is  self-contradicting  absurdity.  But 
to  reject  all  religious'  systems  flowing  from  them,  because 
they  are  not  equally  certain,  is  as  false  in  philosophy  as  to 
reject  the  original  facts.  Something  I  mzist  believe,  —  some- 
thing better  or  something  worse.  Some  conclusions  flow 
rat  of  the  principles,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  To  reject  all 
oooclnsion  is  irrational  and  impossible  folly.  Nay  more,  I 
am  bound  to  accept  those  conclusions  that  favor  the  im- 
provement of  my  nature.  That  I  am  made  to  improve  is  as 
certain  as  that  I  am  made  to  be.  Now  to  reject  all  relig- 
ious faith  is  ruin  to  my  spiritual  nature.  To  deny,  for  in- 
stance, the  doctrine  of  immortality,  comes  to  the  same  thing ; 
mj  soul  dies  now,  if  it  is  not  to  live  for  ever.     To  reject 
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ChristiaDity  is  to  reject  what  is  obviouslj  the  most  powerfiil 
means  of  improvement  in  the  world.  A^  any  rate,  if  there 
be  no  truth  at  all  in  religion,  if  its  grandest  principles  are 
falsehoods,  and  its  grandest  revelations  are  dreams,  then  the 
very  spring  of  improvement  in  me  is  broken,  and  mj  situa- 
tion involves  this  astounding  absurdity ; — that  I  am  made  to 
improve,  to  be  happy  in  nothing  else,  and  yet  that  this  is  the 
veiiy  thing  for  which  no  provision  is  made ;  that  an  appetite 
is  givep  me  which  craves  divine  and  immortal  good ;  that 
on  its  being  supplied  depends  the  essential  life  of  my  mind 
and  heart ;  and  yet,  that  beneath  the  heavens  there  is  no 
food  for  it ;  no,  nor  above  the  heavens  ;  that  the  only  pro- 
vision made  for  it  is  poison  and  death  ! " 

Can  this  be  ?  —  as  it  must  be  if  the  sceptic's  theory  be 
true.  Can  it  be  that  a  light  is  on  my  path,  which  leads  me 
to  the  loftiest  and  most  blessed  virtue  and  happiness,  —  such 
is  the  light  of  religion,  —  and  yet  that  it  sprung  from  the 
dark  suggestions  of  fraud  and  imposture  ?  Can  it  be,  that 
Grod  has  formed  our  minds  to  feel  the  most  inexpressible 
longings  after  a  life  beyond  the  barriers  of  time ;  and  yet, 
that  he  has  left  our  hearts  to  break  with  the  dreadful  con- 
viction  that  the  blessed  land  is  not  for  us  ?  Is  this  the  ob- 
vious reasonableness  of  the  sceptic's  choice?  Is  this  the 
charm  of  doubt,  that  is  to  outweigh  the  ^hole  mass  of  evi- 
dence ?  Why  such  useless  and  cruel  contradictions  and  in- 
congruities as  enter  into  the  unbeliever's  plan  ?  Why  are 
we  sent  to  wander  through  this  world  in  sorrow  and  de- 
spair, as  we  must  do  if  there  is  no  guiding  light  and  no  in- 
viting prospect? 

It  would  be  easy  to  present  in  many  lights  the  glaring 
contradictions  to  which  scepticism  must  lead,  and  which 
surely  are  harder  to  receive  than  any  tolerably  rational  sys- 
tem of  faith.    Suppose  that  such  system  were  not  fi*ee  from 
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iq^QS  difficolties.  I  think  it  is;  but  suppose  that  it  were 
not  Yet  if  the  weight  of  evidence  be  in  its  favor ;  and  if 
we  mast  embrace  some  system,  and  that  of  faith  clears  up 
more  difficulties  than  the  opposite  system;  is  it  not  most 
reasonable  that  our  minds  should  settle  down  into  a  calm 
sod  confiding  belief?  Let  every  man  with  these  views 
make  his  election.  Let  him  choose  —  for  these  are  the 
questions  —  whether  he  will  take  for  his  poition  light  or 
darkness,  cheerfulness  or  sadness,  hope  or  despair,  the 
warmth  of  confiding  piety  or  the  cold  and  cheerless  atmos- 
phere of  distrust,  the  spirit  of  sacred  improvement  or  the 
spirit  of  worldly  negligence  and  apathy.  I  do  not  wish,  in 
making  this  contrast,  to  speak  with  any  harshness  of  scepti- 
cism. I  state  it  as  it  appears  to  myself,  and  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, let  me  embrace  whichever  theory  I  might.  Faith  is 
b'ght,  and  cheerfulness,  and  hope,  and  devotion,  and  im- 
provement. And  doubt,  on  essential  points,  is  in  its  very 
nature  darkness,  and  sadness,  and  despondency,  and  distrust, 
and  spiritual  death. 

For  which,  think  you,  —  for  I  cannot  help  pressing  the 
alternative  a  moment  longer,  —  for  which  was  oyr  nature 
made  ?  To  be  lifted  up  and  strengthened,  to  be  bright  and 
happy,  or  to  be  cast  down  and  crushed  ;  to  be  the  victim  of 
doubt ;  to  be  plunged  into  the  dungeon  of  despair  ?  Sup- 
pose a  nmn  should  literally  shut  himself  up  in  a  dungeon, 
should  sit  down  in  darkness,  and  surround  himself  with  none 
but  dismal  objects,  should  resign  his  powers  to  inaction,  and 
give  up  all  tlie  glorious  prospects  and  enjoyments  of  the 
wide  and  boundless  universe ;  and  then  should  say,  that  this 
was  the  portion  designed  for  him  by  the  Author  of  nature. 
What  should  we  say  to  him  ?  We  should  say,  and  surely 
we  should  take  strong  ground,  "  Your  Maker  has  given  you 
limbs,  and  senses  ;  he  has  given  you  active  powers,  and  ca- 
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pacities  for  improyementy  and  he  designed  that  70a  should 
nse  them ;  he  made  70a,  not  to  dwell  in  a  prison,  not  to 
dwell  in  dungeon  glooms,  but  he  made  70U  for  light,  and  ac- 
tion, and  freedom,  and  improvement,  and  happiness.  Your 
senses,  70ur  yer7  faculties,  both  of  bod7  and  mind,  will  per- 
ish and  die  in  this  situation ;  go  forth,  then,  into  the  open 
and  fair  domain  of  nature  and  life."  And  this  we  may  say, 
with  equal  force,  to  him  who  is  pausing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  dtiasLTj  prison-house  of  scepticism.  Grod  made  us  not  to 
know,  not  to  know  everything,  for  then  must  he  have  made 
us  equal  to  himself;  but  to  believe,  to  confide,  to  trust. 
And  he  who  refuses  to  receive  what  is  reasonable  because 
it  is  not  certain,  refuses  obedience  to  that  very  law  under 
which  he  is  created  and  must  live. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  is  there 
one  shadow  or  shade  left  on  our  path  ?  Why,  instead  of 
shining  brighter  and  brighter,  can  it  not  be  from  the  begin- 
ning one  track  of  brightness  ?  Why  are  we  not  made  just 
as  sure  of  every  moral  truth  that  is  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  us,  as  we  are  that  we  behold  the  light  of  the  sun  ? 
Why,  in  fine,  is  not  moral  evidence,  like  mathematical  dem- 
onstration, put  beyond  every  possibility  of  doubt  ? 

It  might,  indeed,  be  answered,  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects,  and  of  the  mind,  makes  the  difference.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  true.  At  any  rate,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
us  that  moral  deductions  should,  by  any  possibility,  have 
been  made  as  definite  and  certain  as  those  of  the  most  exact 
science.  But  I  am  not  obliged  to  rest  the  answer  on  this 
apparent  necessity  of  the  case  alone ;  and  I  proceed  to  ofier, 
in  further  defence  of  that  moral  constitution  of  things  under 
which  our  minds  are  trained  up,  the  consideration  of  utility. 

I  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  useful  system,  a  good  system  ;  the 
best  system  by  ns  conceivable.    If  I  am  asked  why  we  have 
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^  not  Tisicniy  instead  of  promisei  to  gnide  ns ;  whj  we  have 
not  assurance,  instead  of  trust ;  why  not  knowledge,  instead 
of  fiiith ;  I  answer,  beoiuse  it  is  not  expedient  for  us. 
Probably  we  could  not  bear  vision,  or  it  would  be  too  much 
for  our  contentment  or  our  attention  to  the  objects  around 
u.  But  I  do  not  rest  on  a  probability.  I  appeal  to  what  is 
certain  also ;  and  that  is,  that  assurance  and  knowledge 
would  lessen  the  trial  of  virtue  and  of  the  intellect ;  and 
therefore  would  hinder  their  improvement. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  and  especially  to 
show  why  it  may  not  be  expedient  that  we  should  have  an 
actual  vision  of  a  future  life ;  it  is  not  best  that  children ^for 
instance,  should  be  introduced  to  an  actual  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience of  the  circumstances,  allurements,  or  interests  of 
maturer  life.  That  view  of  the  future  mic^ht  too  much  daz- 
zle  or  engross  them,  might  distract  them  from  the  proper 
business  of  their  education,  and  might,  in  many  ways,  bring 
a  trial  upon  their  young  spirits  beyond  their  power  to  bear. 
Therefore  they  look  through  a  veil  upon  the  full  strength 
of  human  passions  and  interests.  Human  love  and  hate, 
and  hope  and  fear,  human  ambition  and  covetousness,  and 
splendor  and  beauty,  they  "see  through  a  glass  darkly." 
Jast  as  little  might  we  be  able,  in  this  childhood  of  our  be- 
ing, to  have  the  realities  of  a  future  scene  laid  open  to  us. 

Again,  for  an  illustration  of  the  general  advantages  of  in- 
quiry instead  of  certainty ;  if  a  man  were  to  travel  around 
the  globe,  it  might  be  far  more  agreeable  and  easy  for  him 
to  have  a  broad  and  beaten  pathway,  to  have  marked  and 
regular  stages,  to  be  borne  onward  in  a  chariot  under  an 
experienced  and  safe  conduct,  and  to  have  deputations  from 
the  nations  he  passed  through  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  in- 
form him  exactly  of  everything  he  wished  to  know.  But 
would  such  a  grand  progress  be  as  favorable  to  his  charac- 
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ter,  to  his  mental  coltiyation  or  moral  discipline,  to  his  en-  ^ 
ter]prise  and  goo4  sense  and  hardihood  and  energy,  as  it 
would  be  to  thread  out  his  way  for  himself;  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  extricate  himself  from  difficulties ;  to  take,  in 
other  words,  the  general  chart  of  his  travels,  and  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  by  inquiry  and  observa* 
tion,  and  reasoning  and  experience?  Such  is  the  course 
ordained  for  thie  moral  traveller  in  passing  through  this 
world.  And  certainly  it  is  better  for  him ;  better  that  he 
should  draw  conclusions,  though  he  make  mistakes  ;  better 
that  he  should  reason  upon  probabilities,  though  he  some- 
times err ;  better  that  he  should  gain  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence, though  the  way  be  rough  and  sometimes  overshadowed 
with  uncertainty,  than  that  he  should  always  move  on  upon 
the  level  and  easy  and  sure  path  of  knowledge. 

Apply  the  same  question  to  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 
A  youth  might  always  have  a  tutor,  or  a  mentor  tb  direct 
him.  And  then  he  would  always  be  in  the  condition  of  one 
who  knew  what  to  do,  of  one  who  had  no  doubt.  Yes,  and 
he  would  always  h^  a  child.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  it 
would  be  more  conducive  to  his  improvement,  to  his  courage 
and  resolution,  to  his  wisdom  jamA  worth,  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  reason,  to  employ  his  powers,  to  be  tried  with 
conflicting  views  of  subjects,  to  find  out  his  own  way,  to 
grow  wise  by  his  own  experience,  and  to  have  light  break 
in  upon  his  path  as  he  needs  it,  or  as  he  seeks  it  ?  But 
such  is  the  actual  course  of  life ;  and  similar  to  this  is  the 
course  which  the  mind  must  take  in  the  religious  life. 

Nor  is  this  alL  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  fur- 
ther, more  specific/  and  more  important  use  of  the  trials  of 
faith ;  and  that  is,  that  they  urge  us  to  the  most  strenuous 
self-purification  and  fervent  piety.  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
express  law  of  religious  progress,  that  the  advancement  and 
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itrength  of  oor  faith,  other  things  being  eqnal,  are  always^ 
in  proportion  to  the  fervor  and  pnritj  of  our  religious  affec- 
tioDS.  This  law  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  relates.  Our  faith  in  Christianity,  for  in- 
stance, and  in  a  future  life,  is  not  a  deduction  of  abstract 
reasoning,  irrespective  of  ourselves  and  of  the  character  of 
God,  nor  of  the  nature  of  the  communication  as  compared 
with  them.  Belief  is  grounded^  in  part,  on  certain  views  of 
oor  nature  and  wants,  and  on  certain  views  of  the  character 
of  God.  Now,  none  but  a  pure  and  spiritual  mind  can  esti- 
mate the  transcendent  worth  of  its  own  nature,  or  can  so 
lore  God  as  to  entertain  a  just  view  of  his  love  to  us,  and 
to  hope  all  that  the  filial  mind  vriU  hope  from  him.  Self- 
porification,  therefore,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  progress 
to  light  and  certainty. 

In  this  progress,  not  a  few  have  arrived  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  land  of  vision.  Their  faith  has  become  scarcely 
less  than  assurance.  Invisible  things  have  not  only  become 
the  great  realities,  as  they  are  to  all  men  of  true  faith ;  but 
they  have  become,  as  it  were,  almost  visible ;  Iherc  is  a 
presence  of  God,  felt  and  almost  seen,  in  all  nature  and  life ; 
there  is,  in  the  heart,  an  assurance,  a  feeling  of  heaven  and 
immortality.  So  it  is  oflentimes  with  the  good  man  in  the 
approach  to  death ;  the  veil  of  fiesh  ia  almost  rent  from 
him ;  the  shadows  of  mortal  imperfection  are  disappearing ; 
the  threshold  of  heaven  is  gained ;  and  beamings  from  the 
ever-bright  regions  fill  his  soul  with  their  blessed  light 
Then  it  is  that  it  is  hard  to  return  to  life ;  to  pass  again 
beneath  the  shadow ;  to  feel  the  cold,  dull  realities  of  life 
effacing  the  impressions  of  heavenly  beauty  and  glory. 
This  is  sometimes  looked  upon,  I  know,  as  a  kind  of  liallu- 
cination,  a  visionary  rapture  ;  and  so  it  sometimes  may  be ; 
hot  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  purified  mind,  it  is  the  result  of 
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principles  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  reason.  The  ex- 
planation is,  that  such  a  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the  full 
and  entire  impression  of  the  objects  of  faith ;  the  light  of 
heaven  is  indeed  around  that  mind,  because  it  is  as  an  im- 
age pure  and  polished  and  bright  to  reflect  the  light  of 
heaven. 

True  faith  is,  indeed^  a  great  and  sublime  quality.  It  Is 
greater,  I  am  persuaded,  than  it  is  commonly  accounted  to 
be,  much  as  it  is  exalted,  and  lauded  in  religious  discourses. 
It  is  sometimes  lauded,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  reason.  It 
is  oflen  so  represented  as  if  its  sublimity  consisted  in  its  be- 
ing a  mystical  quality,  in  its  superiority  to  works,  to  the 
labors  of  duty,  to  the  exercise  of  the  quiet  and  humble  vir- 
tues. To  the  hearer  of  such,  representations  it  oflen  seems 
as  if  this  glory  and  charm  of  faith  lay  in  a  sort  of  visionary 
peace  of  mind,  obtained  without  any  reference  to  the  culture 
of  the  mind  or  of  the  h^rt.  But  no :  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  Faith  is  a  great  and  sublime  quali^,  be- 
cause it  is  founded  in  eternal  reason ;  because  it  is  a  patient 
and  faithful  inquirer,  and  not  a  hasty  and  self-confident  re- 
jector, not  an  idolizer  of  its  own  fanciful  and  visionary  sug^ 
gestions  of  doubt  It  is  great,  too,  because  it  is  moral; 
because,  as  an  Apostle  declares,  it  works  by  love,  and  puri- 
fies the  heart ;  beqpjise  it  is  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards 
the  purity  and  glory  of  the  only  and  independently  great 
and  glorious  Being.  It  is  great,  moreover  and  in  fine,  be- 
cause it  is  a  principle  of  perpetual  advancement.  It  does 
not  write  down  its  creed,  as  if  it  could  never  go  beyond 
that ;  as  if  that  were  its  standard  and  its  limit ;  as  if  that 
were  the  sum  and  the  perfection  of  all  that  it  could  ever  re- 
ceive. No :  it  is  a  sublime  principle,  because  it  takes  hold 
of  the  sublimity  of  everlasting  progress.  When  it  reaches 
a  brighter  sphere ;  when  it  no  longer  knows  in  part;  bsfc 
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knows  as  it  is  known ;  when  its  contemplation  has  become 
actaal  vision,  and  its  deductions  have  risen  to  assume  the 
eertunty  and  take  the  place  of  first  principles ;  then  will  it, 
on  the  basis  of  these  first  principles,  proceed  to  still  farther 
deductions.  Still  and  ever  will  the  fields  of  inquiry  lie  be- 
fore it,  —  far  and  for  ever  before  it.  Onward  and  onward 
irin  they  spread,  beneath  other  heavens,  to  other  horizons ; 
bright  regions,  leading  to  yet  brighter  regions;  boundless 
w<»lds  for  thought  to  traverse,  beyond  the  track  of  solar 
day;  where  —  where  shall  its  limit  be?  What  eye  can 
pursae  its  flight  through  the  infinitude  of  ages  I 

Christian !  wouldst  thou  make  that  boundless,  that  glori- 
ous career  thine  own  ?  Then  be  faithful  to  the  light  that 
now  shines  around  tfiee.  Sink  not  to  rest  or  slumber  be- 
neath the  passing  shadows  of  doubt.  To  sink,  to  sleep,  is 
not  thy  destination,  but  to  wake,  to  rise.  Rise,  then,  to  the 
glorious  pursuit  of  truth  ;  connect  with  it  the  work  of  self- 
purification  ;  open  thy  mind  to  heavenly  hope ;  aspire  to  the 
Kfe  everlasting!  Count  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  thou 
hast  difficulties  and  doubts.  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  he 
who  never  doubted,  never  believed.  Shrink  not  and  be  not 
afraid  when  that  cloud  passeth  over  thee.  Through  the 
cloud,  still  press  onward.  Only  be  assured  of  this,  and  with 
this  assurance  be  of  courage ;  God  made  thee  to  believe. 
Without  faith,  the  ends  of  thy  being  cannot  be  accomplished, 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  he  made  thee  to  believe.  In 
perfect  confidence,  then,  say  this  with  thyself:  "I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  believe  ;  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  I  shall  be- 
lieve ;  in  the  faithful  and  humble  use  of  my  faculties,  I  am 
assured  that  I  shall  come  to  this  result  I  fear  not  doubt ; 
I  fear  not  darkness  :  doubt  is  the  way  to  faith,  and  darkness 
is  the  way  to  light."  Come,  holy  light !  come,  blessed  faith ! 
and  cheer  every  humble  seeker  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory ! 
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And  it  wtU  come  to  every  true  and  trusting  hearL  Wh/ 
» do  I  saj  this  ?  Because,  I  still  repeat,  I  know  that  Grod 
made  our  nature  for  faith,  and  virtue,  and  improvement. 
Why  should  it  be  difficult  to  see  this  ?  And  are  not  scepti- 
cism and  sin  and  the  process  of  moral  deterioration, — are  thej 
not  misery  and  darkness  and  destruction  to  our  nature? 
Look  at  the  young  tree  of  the  forest.  Are  you  not  sure 
that  Grod  made  it  to  grow  ?  And  can  you  doubt  that  he 
made  your  moral  nature  to  grow  and  flourish  ?  But  how 
does  he  make  that  tree  to  grow?  By  pouring  perpetual 
sunshine  upon  it  ?  No :  he  sends  the  storm  and  the  tem- 
pest upon  it ;  the  overshadowing  doud  lowers  upon  its  wav- 
ing top,  and  its  branches  wrestle  with  the  rude  elemenUk 
So  it  is  with  human  faith.  Amidst  storm  and  calm,  amidst 
cloud  and  sunshine,  alike,  it  rises  and  rises,  stronger  and 
stronger ;  till  it  is  transplanted,  at  length,  to  the  fair  dime  of 
heaven,  there  to  grow  amidst  everlasting  light,  in  everlast- 
ing beauty. 


POLITENESS. 


The  other  day  I  was  walking  in  the  street  with  a  friend 
who,  after  bowing  graciously  to  a  person  we  both  knew, 
immediately  remarked :  ''  Why,  how  deceived  I  was !   I  took 

him  for .    If  I  had  known  he  was  only ,  I  would 

not  have  wasted  my  politeness  4)  pon  him.** 

This  observation  of  my  companion  gave  a  direction  to 
my  thoughts,  and  some  of  my  reflections  I  propose  to 
record. 

Does  not  true  politeness  flow  from  an  unfiuling  fountuQ 
of  grace  and  courtesy  in  the  heart?    Is  not  thai  mere 
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nock  politeness  which  is  an  appearance  assumed  for  the 
occasian,  and  is  pnt  on  or  put  off  according  to  the  stand- 
ing of  persons  whom  we  chance  to  meet. 

Real  politeness  is  courteous  to  all.  Mock  politeness  is 
gndoated  bj  wealth  or  social  distinctions.  Real  polite- 
ness flows  from  an  inexhaustible  affluence  of  kind  feelino:?. 
Mock  politeness  does  business  on  a  small  capital,  and  coun- 
terfdt  at  that,  and  so  has  to  study  that  none  of  it  be 
lost  Real  politeness  is  intent  upon  betn^^  full  of  grace. 
Mock  politeness  concerns  itself  only  with  seeming  so.  Real 
politeness  is  disinterested ;  it  exists  for  itself  alone,  and  is  its 
own  snfficient  reward.  Mock  politeness  is  selfish ;  it  is  given 
for  a  consideration,  and  when  bestowed  wliere  it  will  not 
pay,  it  is  "  wasted." 

But  without  extending  the  antithesis  any  farther,  it  is 
more  important  to  remark  how  we  instinctively  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false.  One  man  is  loved  by  all  as  a 
brother.  Every  word  he  utters,  every  look  and  gesture, 
like  good  coin,  have  a  ring  of  the  true  metal.  In  company 
with  a  beggar  or  a  prince,  he  is  the  same  considerate,  kind, 
sod  courteous  man ;  because  he  recognizes  the  presence  of 
something  infinitely  higher  than  either,  and  that  h  tlie  di- 
rine  law  of  kindness  and  grace.  Another  man  may  smile 
Tery  sweetly,  and  bow  very  gracefully,  and  yet  we  do  not 
take  him  to  our  heart.  Nature  always  gives  us  some  hint 
that  this  politeness  has  no  connection  with  anything  beside 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the  vertebrae. 

Mock  politeness,  practised  through  life,  —  how  must  its  in- 
sincerity corrupt  at  length  the  centre  of  the  heart !  Could 
we  look  behind  the  scenes,  —  could  we  hear  what  the  lady 
says  about  the  man  she  bowed  to  so  graciously,  or  see  the 
man  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  acquaintance  he  addressed  so 
ooorteously, — could  we  see  the  life-fruit  of  this  double-deal- 
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ing, — we  flhoold  hold  mock  pdheness  to  be  soaroelj  inftfii 
to  hjpocrisj  in  religion,  in  its  power  to  corropt  the  sooL 

Where  shall  we  learn  true  politeness?  Never  can  w 
reach  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  till  we  get  hold  of  piindlple 
that  toach  and  mould  the  heart  Therefore  the  school  o 
the  world  camiot  teach  true  politeness.  It  is  beyond  th< 
art  of  all  the  Chesterfields;  We  find  it  onlj  in  those  broad 
generous,  divine  principles,  which  are  the  inspiration  of  tin 
same  wisdom  fhnn  which  we  receive  our  natures  themselves 
^  Honor  all  men,"  ^  Love  thj  neighbor  as  thyself,'*  ^  Jk 
good  unto  all,*'  —  only  as  we  come  under  the  tuitioQ  a 
these  truths  will  the  fountain  of  true  politeness  be  bpenai 
in  our  breasts.  ^rT* 


EDWARD  ELWALL. 

[About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  lived  ii 
Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire,  England,  a  man  by  the  nanu 
of  Edward  Elwall.  He  kept  a  little  shop,  was  honest  in  al 
his  dealings,  obtained  the  good-will  of  his  neighbors,  anc 
began  to  thrive  apace  in  his  worldly  affairs.  Insomuch  tha 
he  built  quite  a  village  of  brick  houses,  just  out  of  Wol 
verhampton,  which  were  long  known  as  ^Elwall's  buld 
ings." 

But  Edward  Elwall  had  an  eye  for  other  things  thai 
worldly  prosperity.  He  was  a  most  diligent  reader  of  tlu 
Bible.'  He  brought  to  its  perusal  a  free  mind,  dear  wai 
strong  sense,  and  a  sturdy  determinatidn  to  declare  and 
defend  whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  truth.  In  shor^ 
Edwttcd  Elwall  was  made  of  predsely  the  same  atoff  ai 
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tbe  oU  Poritttis.  He  had  their  honest  plainnesB  and  firank 
liliiDtDesSy  mixed,  as  in  the  case  too  of  the  Puritans,  with  a 
connqpe  that  would  gi^e  np  everj  drop  of  hlood  sooner  than 
ipromise  one  point  of  Divine  tmth* 
A  man  with  these  qnalities  sails  in  a  smooth  sea,  so  long 
he  agrees  with  eyeiybodj  around  him.  Bat  what  if  he 
things  differently  ?  There  are  breakers  ahead  at  once, 
and  skilful  and  bold  seamanship  is  demanded. 

Now  Edward  Elwall  did  not  see  things  just  as  his  neigh- 
bon  saw  them.  The  Bible  especiallj  spoke  a  different 
language  to  him  from  what  it  spoke  to  them.  On  one  point 
in-  particular  his  mind  was  greatly  exercised.  He  could 
find  no  Trinity  in  the  Scriptures.  He  was  led  to  this  con- 
dusion  by  his  own  independent  study  of  the  Bible.  Very 
likely  he  thought  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  who  had 
made  that  discovery.  For  Edward  Elwall  was  not  a  schol- 
ar: he  was  only  a  plain,  unlette^  man. 

But  when  he  had  settled  the  point  in  his  mind,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  in  the  Bible,  he  began 
U>*talk  about  it.  And  from  talking,  he  began  to  write; 
and  from  writing,  he  began  to  print.  It  was  early  in  the 
last  century  that  he  published  a  book  the  very  title  of  which 
shows  the  bold  and  sturdy  character  of  the  man,  —  ^A  True 
Tntimony  for  God  and  his  Sacred  Law;  being  a  Plairiy 
Honest  Defence  of  the  First  Commandment  of  God,  against 
aB  the  Trinitarians  under  Heaven,  'Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  but  me.' " 

We  have  never  seen  the  book.  We  have  long  looked 
for  it  in  old  collections  of  theological  and  controversial  writ- 
ings. Perhaps  it  was  soon  forgotten,  with  countless  other 
tracts  of  a  like  nature.  We  do  not  suppose  it  had  much 
value ;  but  it  made  a  stir  at  the  time.  How  could  it  be 
when,  even  one  hundred  years  ago,  freedom  of 
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opinioa  and  discussion  was  bat  little  enjoyed,  and  the  law 
of  the  realm  had  affixed  severe  penalties  to  the  crime  of 
saying  anything  against  the  '^  Holy  and  Blessed  Triniljr "  ? 

Edward  Elwall  erelong  felt  the  consequences  of  his  zeaL 
In  1726  he  was  tried  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  before  Judge 
Denton,  on  a  charge  of  heresy -and  blasphemy.  On  his 
release,  he  published  a  Narrative  of  his  Trial  That  Nar^ 
rative  is  a  curious  and  instructive  paper.  We  propose  to 
lay  it  before  our  readers.  We  find  it  in  *^  A  Sequel  to  the 
Apology  on  resigning  the  Vicarage  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire. 
By  Theophilus  Lindsey.  London,  1776."  We  believe  it 
has  never  but  once  been  printed,  in  this  country.  To  nearly 
all  our  readers  it  will  be  new.  We  need  not  bespeak  for  it 
their  attention.  It  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  the  times,  as  a 
transcript  of  the  honest  plainness  of  the  writer,  and  of  his 
common-sense  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  reprint  it 
just  as  it  was  written,  with  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  soflen 
the  expressions  he  uses  in  regard  to  the  Trinity.  But  we 
state  distinctly  that  we  do  not  approve  of  any  efibrt  to 
stigmatize  the  religious  opinions  of  others.  We  hold  that 
all  honest  views  are  to  be  treated  with  respect*.  What 
Elwall  says  near  the  close  of  his  Narrative  about  the 
"  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  we  must  ex- 
cuse'  by  remembering  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  while 
we  are  grateful  for  the  improved  temper  of  theological  dis- 
cussion in  these  days.  —  Ed.  Jour.] 

"The  Tbial  of  Mr.  Edward  Elwall. 

"About  fourteen  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *  A  True 
Testimony  for  God  and  his  Sacred  Law ;  being  a  Plain,  Honest 
Defence  of  the  First  Commandment  of  God,  against  all  the  Trin- 
itarians under  Heaven.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me." ' 
I  lived  then,  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordahire,  where  my  an- 
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onion  haye'  liTed  abore  eleren  himdTed  years,  erer  since  the 
Stzoos  oonquered  the  Britom. 

**Wheii  this«book  was  published,  the  priests  in  the  country 
iMgan  to  rage,  especially  the  priests  of  Wobrerhampton,  who  had 
m  great  hand  in  the  sereral  troubles  I  underwent  In  short,  they 
serer  ceased  till  they  had  procured  if  large  indictment  against  me 
at  Stsffiyrd  Assizes  ;  where  I  feh  the  power  of  €rod,  enabling  me 
to  speak  before^  very  great  number  of  people,  being  accused  of 
lieresy,  Ac,  But  I  truly  answered,  as  my  beloTcd  brother  Paul 
did  in  his  day,  namely,  *In  that  way  which  some  call  her^, 
80  ehooee  I  to  serre  the  God  of  my  fathers,  beliering  all  that 
is  written  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.' 

*'  After  the  long  indictment  was  read^  I  was  asked  if  t  pleaded 
guilty,  or  not  guilty.  I  said  I  was  not  guilty  of  any  evil  that 
I  knew  of,  in  writing  that  book ;  but  if  they  meant  whether 
I  wrote  the  book  or  not,  (for  they  had  quoted  many  pages  of  the 
book  in  that  indictment,)  I  owned  I  did  write  it ;  and  that,  if 
I  might  have  liberty  to  speak,  I  believed  I  should  make  it  manifest 
to  be  the  plain  truth  of  God.  • 

*'  Then  the  Judge  stood  up  and  said  :  '  Mr.  JBlwall,  I  suppose 
you  have  had  a  copy  of  your  indictment ! '  I  told  him  I  had  not 
had  any  copy  of  it.  Upon  which  he  turned  towards  the  priests, 
and  told  them  that  I  ought  to  have  had  a  copy  of  it  But  they  not 
answering,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  that  if  I  would  give  bail, 
an^  be  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes,  he  would  defer  my 
trial  till  then.  But  I  told  him,  I  would  not  give  bail,  neither 
should  any  man  be  bound  for  me ;  that  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  would,  he  should  not;  for,  said  I,  I  have  an  innocent 
breast,  and  I  have  injured  no  man ;  and  therefore  I  desire  no  other 
favor,  but  that  I  may  have  liberty  to  plead  to  the  indictment  my- 
self. 

••Upon  which  he  said,  very  courteously,  'You  may.'  The 
Judge  having  given  me  liberty  of  pleading  to  the  indictment,  I  be- 
gan my  speech  with  the  sacred  first  commandment  of  God,  namely, 
•  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me.'  I  insisted  upon  the  word 
lie  being  a  singular ;  and  that  it  was  plain  and  certain,  that  God 
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spake  of  himself  aa  ooe  siDgle  person  or  being,  and  not  three 
distinct  persons.  And  that  it  was  manifest  that  all  the  Church 
of  God  which  then  heard  those  words  understood  it  in  the  same 
plain,  obTious  sense  as  I  do ;  as  is  most  evident  from  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Moses,  who  said  to  Israel  thus  :  *  Unto  thee  it  was 
showed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  Qbd,  there 
is  none  else  besides  him ;  out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  hear  his 
voice,'  &.C.  I  told  them,  that,  from  the  words  he  and  him  and 
HIS,  it  was  certain  Grod  was  but  one  single  person,  one  ungle  he 
or  HIM  or  BIS.  I  told  them,  that  all  the  patriarchs  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  did  always  address  themselves  to  God  as  one 
single  being :  *  O  thou  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth.'  And  Abraham  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom, '  I  have  lift  up 
my  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  &c.  Tbey  knew  nothing  of  a  Trinity,  nor 
of  God's  being  a  plurality  of  persons ;  that  monstrous  doctrine  was 
not  then  born,  nor  of  two  thousand  years  after,  till  the  apostasy 
and  popery  began  to  put  up  its  filthy  head. 

"  Then  I  told  them,  that  all  the  prophets  witnessed  to  the  same 
pure,  uncorrupted  Unitarian  doctrine, '  of  one  God,  and  no  other  but 
he :  have  we  not  all  one  f  ather  ?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ? ' 
Then  I  told  them  the  words  of  God  to  Abraham,  '  I  am  God  Al- 
mighty, walk  before  me,  aud  be  thou  perfect ' ;  and  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  *  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ? '  saith  the 
Holy  One,  not  the  Holy  Three.  I  told  them  that  the  words  me 
and  one  did  utterly  exclude  any  other  person's  being  God,  out 
that  ONE  single  me  ;  and  that  God  himself  often  testifies  the  same 
truth,  by  saying,  '  Is  there  any  God  besides  me  ? '  And  then 
tells  us  plainly,  '  There  is  no  Grod,  I  know  not  any ;  I  am  the 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  there  is  no  God  besides  me.' 
Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

*'  Now,  said  I,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar,  that  is, 
every  man  that  contradicteth  him ;  for  he  is  the  God  of  truth : 
he  says,  *  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven  ;  I  say,  I  live  for  ever.' 

*'  After  I  had  pleaded  many  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  I 
began  to  enter  the  New,  and  told  them  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,  the  prophet  like  unto  Mose^,  held  forth  tBe  same  doctrine 
that  Moses  had  done ;  for  when  a  certain  ruler  came  to  ask  him 
which  was  the  first  and  great  commandment,  or  how  he  expounded 
it,  he  told  him  the  same  words  that  Moses  had  said :  *  Hear,  O  Is- 
rari,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,'  not  three ;  *  and  thou  shalt 
lore  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  all  thy  heart,'  &c.  And  the  scribe 
said, ' Thou  hast  answered  right;  for  there  is  but  one  Grod,  and 
there  is  no  other  but  he,'  &.c.  Then  I  mentioned  the  words  of 
Christ,  in  John  xrii.  3,  as  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  all 
their  observations:  '  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  . 
tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent'  And  then 
I  tmned  my  face  directly  to  the  priests  (my  prosecutors,  who  all 
stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  Judge).  Now,  said  I,  since  the  lips 
of  the  blessed  Jesus,  which  always  spoke  the  truth,  say  his 
Father  is  the  only  true  God  ;  who  is  he,  and  who  are  they,  that 
daie  set  up  another  in  contradiction  to  my  blessed  Lord,  who  says 
his  Father  is  '  the  only  true  God '  ? 

'*  And  I  stopped  here  to  see  if  any  of  them  would  answer  ;  but 
the  power  of  God  came  over  them,  so  that  all  their  mouths  were 
shut  up,  and  not  one  of  them  spake  a  word.  So  that  I  turned 
about  over  my  left  shoulder,  and  warned  the  people  in  the  fear  of 
God,  not  to  take  their  religious  sentiments  from  men,  but  from 
God ;  not  from  the  Pope,  but  from  Christ ;  not  from  prelates  nor 
priests,  but  from  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

"  And  then  I  turned  towards  the  Judge,  and  told  him  that  I  was 
the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said,  from  the  words 
of  my  blessed  Lord,  who  said,  '  Call  no  man  Father  here  upon 
earth ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  even  God ;  and  call  no  man  mas- 
ter ;  for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.'  From  hence,  said  I, 
I  deduce  this  natural  inference,  that,  in  all  things  that  are  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  we  ought  to  take  our  religion  from  God  and  his 
prophets,  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  will  be  too  long  to 
mention  all  the  texts  and  proofs  I  made  use  of;  I  will  only  add 
one  or  two,  as  that  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  5,  6,  where  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  *  There  is  no  other  God  but  one ;  for  though  there  be  that 
are  called  gods  (as  there  be  gods  many,  and  lords  many)  both  in 
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hoarea  and  eanfa ;  but  to  us  there  is  bat  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things '  ;  so  that  I  totd  them  here  was  a  plain  dem- 
ODslration  ;  for  he  says,  there  is  bat  one  God,  and  tells  ns  who 
that  one  God  is,  that  in,  the  Father.  And  therefore  no  other  per- 
son conid  be  God  but  the  Father  only ;  and  what  I  had  written  in 
my  boob  was  the  plain  truth,  and  founded  on  God's  own  words, 
*  Thon  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me. ' 

"  In  short,  I  coald  plainly  perceire  there  was  a  ^neral  con- 
vincement  through  the  court.  The  Judge  and  Jastices  of  the 
'  Peace  did  not  like  the  prosecution ;  but  saw  plainly,  diat  '  out  of 
envy  the  priests  had  done  it.'  I  then  began  to  set  before  them  the 
odious  natttre  of  that  hell-born  principle  of  persecution  :  that  it 
never  came  from  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
often  persecuted  themselvcE,  but  Ihey  never  persecuted  any  ;  that 
/we  now  had  a  very  flagrant  instance  of  it  in  the  Papists  at  Thorn; 
where  they  first  look  away  the  schools  where  our  brethren  the 
Protestants  educated  their  children ;  then  they  look  away  the 
places  of  their  religious  worship ;  then  they  put  them  in  pris- 
ons ;  then  confiscated  their  estates  ;  and,  last  of  all,  took  away 
their  Uvea. 

"  Now  we  can  cry  out  loud  enoogh  against  this,  and  show  the 
inhumanity,  cruelty,  and  barbarily  of  it;  bnt,  said  I,  if  we,  who 
call  ourselves  Protestants,  should  be  found  acting  in  the  same 
spirit,  against  others,  the  crime  will  be  greater  in  ub  than  in 
them  ;  because  wo  have  attained  to  greater  degrees  of  light  than 
they. 

"  However,  I  told  them  that  I  had  put  my  houso  in  order,  and 
made  up  my  accounts  with  all  men  as  near  as  t  could ;  and  that  as 
I  owed  DO  man  here  anything,  so  I  would  not  pay  a  penny  towards 
this  prosecution.  And  that  I  was  sure  of  it,  that  whatever  fine 
they  laid  on  me,  or  whatever  hole  or  prison,  said  I,  yoo  thrtist  me 
into,  I  shall  find  God'a  living  presence  with  me,  as  I  feel  it  this 
day  ;  and  so  ended  my  speech. 

"  Upon  this  a  juBtice  of  the  peace,  one  Robert  Humpateh,  got 
op,  went  to  the  Judge,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  : 
'  My  Lord,  I  know  tb's  to  be  an  faoneat  man  ;  and  what  I  say,  I 
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speak  not  by  beuaay,  bat  experioDce ;  for  I  was  his  next-door 
neighbor  three  years.'  Also  another  justice  spoke  to  the  same 
^fect.  Then  the  Judge  spoke  to  me :  '  Mr.  Eiwall,  I  perceive 
yoa  haTO  studied  very  deeply  into  this  controversy ;  but  have  you 
ever  eoosolted  any  of  oor  reverend  clergy,  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England! '  I  answered,  *Yes,  I  have  ;  and  among 
others,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  himself,  with  whom  I  have 
exchanged  ten  letters,  namely,  four  I  have  had  from  him,  and  six 
he  had  from  me.  [At  which  words  all  the  priests  stared  very 
earnestly.]  '  Well,'  says  the  Judge,  '  and  was  not  the  Arch- 
bishop  able  to  give  yon  some  satbfaction  in  these  points,  Mr.  El- 
wall  ? '  I  said,  *  No ;  but  rather  quite  the  reverse  ;  for  that  in  all 
the  letters  I  sent  to  the  Archbishop,  I  grounded  my  arguments 
upon  the  words  of  God  and  his  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles ; 
but  in  his  answers  to  me,  he  referred  me  to  acts  of  Parliament, 
declarations  of  state,  etc. ;  whereas  I  told  the  Bishop,  in  one  of 
my  letters,  that  I  wondered  a  man  of  his  natural  and  acquired 
abilities  should  be  so  weak  as  to  turn  me  over  to  human  authori- 
ties, in  things  of  a  divine  nature ;  for  though  in  all  things  that  are 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  concern  the  civil  society,  '  I  will  be  sub- 
ject to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,'  even  from  the 
king  upon  the  throne,  down  to  the  meanest  officer  in  the  land ;  yet 
in  things  that  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  concern  my  faith,  my 
worship  of  God,  and  future  state,  I  would  call  no  man  father  upon 
earth,  nor  regard  either  popes  or  councils,  prelates  or  priests  of 
any  denomination,  nor  convocations,  nor  assemblies  of  divines ; 
hot  obey  God  and  his  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Upon 
which  the  Jndge  answered,  '  Well,  if  his  Grace  of  Canterbury 
was  not  able  to  give  you  satisfaction,  Mr.  El  wall,  I  believe  I  shall 
not' ;  and  so  sat  down  and  rested  him ;  fori  think  he  had  stood  up 
for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

"  Then  he  stood  up  again,  and  turning  to  the  priests,  talked 
softly  to  them.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  or  what  they  said  to 
him ;  hot  I  guessed  from  what  the  Judge  said  next ;  for  says  he, 
*  Mr.  El  wall,  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  what  you  have  writ- 
ten, being  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the 
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church,  it  has  given  ofience  to  some* of  your  neighbors,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  clergy ;  are  you  willing  to  promise,  before  the 
face  of  the  country  here,  that  you  will  not  write  any  more  on  this 
headi '  I  answered,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  thee  such  a 
promise ;  for  when  I  wrote  this  book,  I  did  it  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  I  did  not  write-  it  to  please  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  the 
Church  of  England,  but  to  please  that  God  who  gave  me  my 
breath ;  and  therefore,  if  at  any  time  I  find  mjrself  drawn  forth  to 
write  in  defence  of  this  sacred  first  commandment,  or  any  other  of 
the  ten,  I  hope  I  shall  do  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  as  I 
have  this.'  And  I  perceived  the  Judge  was  not  in  any  wise  dis- 
pleased at  my  honest,  plain,  bold  answer;  but  rather  his  heart 
seemed  to  be  knit  in  love  to  me,  and  he  soon  declared  me  acquit- 
ted ;  then  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  or  assizes,  stood  up  and  said, 
'  Mr.  El  wall,  you  are  acquitted  ;  you  may  go  out  of  court  when 
you  please.' 

"  So  I  went  avray  through  a  very  great  crowd  of  people  (for  it 
was  thought  there  was  a  thousand  people  at  the  trial)  ;  and  having 
spoken  long,  I  was  athirst,  so  went  to  a  well  and  drank.  Then  I 
went  out  of  town  by  a  river-side,  and  looking  about,  and  seeing  no 
one  near,  I  kneeled  down  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sent  np  my 
thank-ofifering  to  that  good  God  who  had  delivered  m^^t  of  their 
hands.  $ 

"  By  the  time  that  I  returned  to  the  town,  the  court  was  up  and 
gone  to  dinner ;  and  a  justice  of  peace  and  another  person  met  me, 
and  would  have  me  to  eat  and  drink  with  them,  which  I  did  ;  aind 
afterwards,  as  I  was  walking  along  the  street,  some  persons  hove 
up  a  great  sash  virindow,  and  invited  me  up  to  them  ;  and  when  I 
entered  the  room  I  found  ten  or  a  dozen  persons,  most  of  them  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  and  amongst  them  a  priest,  whom  they  called 
Doctor.  One  of  the  justices  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Mr. 
El  wall,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  you 
bear  your  testimony  so  boldly  as  you  did.'  *  Yea,'  says  another 
justice,  *  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Elwall  come  off  with  flying 
colors  as  he  did ' ;  upon  which  the  priest  said  (in  a  very  bitter 
manner),  *He  ought  to  have  been  hanged.'    I  turned  unto  him. 


ttle  more  for  some  time  ;  so  I  took  leave  of  the  justices, 
horse  for  Wolverhampton,  for  1  knew  there  would  be 
n  my  family,  for  the  common  i)eoi>le  all  expcclctl  to  hear 
\g  fined  and  imprisoned.  But  a  farmer  that  lived  near, 
leea  upon  the  jury  at  Stafford,  got  to  town  befora  me, 
Niple  weat  all  ap  and  aaked  him,  '  What  Im^  they  done 
vail.?  Have  they  pot  him  in  priaon ! '  He  anewexed, 
imachgtd  there  an  hour  together,  and  our  paraone  ooiad 
•  WQid.  What  must  they  put  him  in  priaon  for  ?  I  told 
la  «f  the  jnry,  Bfx.  Elwall  waa  an  honeat  man,  and  hia 
i«B  honeat  man,  I  knew  him  very  well ' ;  ao  they  were 
L  But  there  waa  great  joy  in  my  fiimily,  and  amongat 
nrfs.  Praiaea,  liring  praiaea,  be  attributed  to  that  good 
delivered  me  out  of  their  hands ! 
I  ner er  told  ua  of  that  scand%loua  popiah  inrention,  of  hia 
ttnre  prayiog  to  hia  divine  nature ;  but  like  a  true,  obe- 
of  God,  aobmiUed  to  death,  even  that  cruel  death  whieh 
L  and  envy  of  persecuting  prieata  inflicted  on  him,  became 
plainly  and  truly  told  them  all  their  blindneaa,  covetous- 
e,  and  hypocriay.  And  therefore  God  raised  him  from 
and  for  his  faithfulneaa,  God  haa  exalted  him  to  be  a 
d  a  Saviour  to  all  thoee  that  obey  that  pure  doctrine 
d  gave  him  to  teach ;  that,  denying  ungodlineaa  and  ain- 
we  ahould  live  aoberly  and  righteoualy  in  thia  world. 
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and  the  life,  becaose  no  one  ootneth  onto  the  Father  but  by  that 
way. 

*'  Neither  did  he  make  satisfaction  unto  God  for  us.  It  waa  im- 
possible ;  and  what  God  never  required.  But  he  who  had  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners,  but  rather  that  they  should  turn 
from  wickedness  and  liye,  out  of  the  immeasurable  height  and 
depth  of  his  love,  directed  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  teach  mankind 
a  never-failing  way  of  being  reconciled  to  God ;  and  that  was  by 
sincere  repentance  and  reformation.  This  was  the  Gospel,  or  good 
tidings,  of  Jesus  Christ,  *  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.'  He  tells  us,  '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  dinners,  to  repentance ' ;  and  by  that  beautiful,  excellent  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  he  illustrates  the  tender  mercy  of  his  God  and 
our  God,  of  his  Father  and  our  Father,  without  any  satisfaction. 
The  compassionate  Father  required  none  at  all,  but  humble  con- 
fession and  submission,  with  sincere  repentance  and  reformation, 
and  then  comes  the  best  robe,  the  ring,  the  shoes,  and  the  fatted 
calf,  to  demonstrate  the  paternal  acceptance  without  satisfaction  or 
sacrifice,  but  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  which  he  will  never 
refuse;  for  he  can  as  soon  cease  to  be  Grod,  as  cease  to  be  mer- 
ciful. 

"And  as  to  the  Trinitarians,  nothing  is  more  plain  than  that 
'  they  feed  upon  ashes ' ;  *  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  them 
aside,'  because  they  will  not  make  use  of  those  rational  faculties 
which  God  bath  given  them  ;  nor  say,  '  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my 
right  hand  1 '  otherwise  they  would  never  flatter  the  humble  Jesus, 
nor  make  the  most  high  God  to  be  a  plurality  of  persons. 

**  For  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (their  third  God)  it  is  evidently  no 
distinct  person  from  God,  any  more  than  a  man's  spirit  is  a  dis- 
tinct person  from  the  man ;  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God's 
Spirit ;  as  is  manifest  from  Scripture  and  reason  :  Gen.  vi.  3,  *  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.'  And  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  watets.  And  God  made  all  things  by 
the  word  of  his  power.     So  that  the  word  of  God,  and  the  spirit' 
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of  God,  are  not  distinet  persons  from  Go^,  but  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  energry  of  God.*  So  the  word  of  a  man,  and  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  are  not  distinct  persons  from  the  roan,  but  the  roan  him- 
self; if  his  word  be  false,  or  his  spirit  be  wicked,  the  man  is  false  , 
ami  wicked. 

**  The  same  degree  of  stapidity  that  leads  Trinitarians  to  call  the 
word  of  Grod  and  the  spirit  of  God  distinct  persons,  would  lead 
them  to  call  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  the  love  of 
God,  the  peace  of  God,  the  power  of  God,  and  mercy  of  God,  dis- 
tinet persons ;  and  make  God  to  be  a  trinity  of  trinities  ;  for  it  is 
eertain  God  is  expressly  called  by  all  those  names. 

**But  whosoever  goes  about  to  father  this  absurd  and  horrid 
doetrine  6f  the  trinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  egregiously  abuse  him ; 
who  told  us  plainly,  '  His  Father  was  greater  than  he  ; ,  and  that 
he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,*  which  is  a  demonstration  that  he 
is  not  God;  for  we  are  sure  God  is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  all 
things  of  himself;  being  selfexisient  and  independent,  the  Su- 
preme Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  Unita- 
rians triumph  as  unanswerable,  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  told 
ns  his  Father  was  the  only  true  God,  John  xvii.  3. 

"P.  S.  —  By  these  words  of  Christ,  I  myself  was  convinced  many 
years  ago." 


THE   AUTUMNAL   CONVENTION  OF   1856. 

• 

The  Autumnal  Convention,  last  October,  was  held  in  the 
dty  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  the  attendance  smaller  than  usual,  but  the  occasion 
was  regarded,  by  those  who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it,  as 
one  of  deep  spiritual  interest.  Our  Unitarian  friends  in 
Bangor  entered  into  it  with  most  commendable  spirit,  open-  * 
ing  their  houses  with  generous  hospitality,  and  yet  not  en- 
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cumbering  themselves  with  such  preparations  for  a  festivitj 
as  would  interfere  with  their  personal  attendance  upon  the 
Convention.  Herein  they  gave  a  wise  example,  which  maj 
•  well  be  imitated  hereafter.  In  no  instance,  we  believe,  have 
more  members  of  the  Society  receiving  the  CJonvention  been 
in  constant  attendance  upon  its  exercises. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  was  chosen 
President;  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Medford,  Mass.^  and 
Francis  Sabine,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev. 
Solon  W.  *Bu8h,  of  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Barker,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Secretaries.  Sermons  were 
preached  bj  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York.  Conference  meetings  for 
prayer  and  short  addresses  were  held  each  morning ;  the 
holji  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated.  Rev. 
Dr.  Allen,  of  Northborough,  Mass.,  officiating ;  and  topics, 
selected  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  discussion, 
were  presented  to  the  Conference  by  carefully  prepared 
Essays. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Medford,  IVIass.,  read  the  first 
Essay  on  the  Connection  between  Politics  and  the  Pulpit 
It  was  a  clearly  stated  and  ably  argued  paper.  It  found 
the  leading  distinction  between  secular  and  religious  affairs 
in  the  line  of  thought  indicated  by  our  Saviour  in  his  mem- 
orable words,  ^'Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
CsBsar's,  and  unto  Grod  the  things  which  are  Grod*s  '* ;  and  it 
contended  that  the  pulpit  should  fully  survey  all  subjects 
{hat  have  a  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  and  moral  interests 
of  man. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  present  the  entire 

Essay,  a  full  report  of  which  we  have  nowhere  seen.    It  en- 

.tirely  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  by 

leading  to  n  free  and  animated  discussion.     Fewer  differ- 
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eiicc8  of  opinion  were  brought  to  view  than  on  preceding 
discussions  of  this  subject,  though  there  was  not  entire  una- 
nimi^.  A  far  better  result  than  any  mere  agreement  of 
opinion  was  reached,  in  the  unanimity  of  spirit  which  re- 
fldyed  to  give  countenance  to  no  wrong,  appear  where  it 
might ;  and  to  labor  to  promote  God's  free  and  pure  reign 
among  men. 

Tlie  other  Essay  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  of 
GBtnbridge,  Mass.  Its  subject  was,  ^  The  Means  of  Pro- 
voting  the  Spiritual  Life."  We  are  glad  in  being  able  to 
give  this  Essay  a  place  in  our  pages,  as  a  permanent  memo- 
rial of  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  prepared.  Our  readers 
will  not  £eu1  to  notice  the  informal  manner  and  fresh  spirit 
that  characterize  this  paper,  and  will  enjoy  the  truthful  and 
hearty  relish  with  which  the  writer  develops  the  side  of  the 
subject  which  he  presents. 

As  completing  our  notice  of  the  Convention,  we  may  add 
that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  next  year  consists 
of  the  following  gentlemen:  —  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox,  of 
Boston  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Bangor ;  Ebenezer  Clapp,  Jr., 
of  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Ware's  Essay. 

''  The  sabject  of  this  paper,  as  given  me  by  the  Committee,  is, 
'The  Means  of  Promoting  the  Spiritual  Life.'  I  shall  enter  upon 
it  without  preface,  undertaking,  in  the  brief  time  allowed,  simply 
a  plain  statement  of  such  means  as  I  think  the  every-day  men  and 
women  of  oar  time  require,  and  can  understand,  and  adopt.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  advance  only  what  is  practical,  believing  that 
this  spiritual  life,  which  is  so  misunderstood  and  so  caricatured,  is 
only  to  be  reached  through  the  help  of  simple  and  too  generally 
OTerlooked  agencie& 

*'  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  spiritual  life,  we  need  the  clearest 
conception  we  can  get  of  God.    It  is  not  enough' that  we  regard 
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him  as  the  once  Creator,  or  as  the  present  Overseer.  It  will  not 
do  to  enthrone  him  at  a  distance,  nor  to  call  him  '  Father,'  if  we 
do  not  draw  nigh  him  with  our  hearts  and  thoughts.  God  is  not 
far  from  any  one  of  us.  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
heing.  The  whole  mechanism  of  the  world  without,  is  his  imme- 
diate care.  We  speak  of  laws,  forces,  chances.  We  satisfy  our- 
selves with  second  causes,  shrinking  from  the  result  the  last  anal- 
ysis would  always  give,  which  is  God.  To  the  child,  asking  of 
this  or  that,  we  may  say,  God  did  or  made  it,  because  we  have  a 
lingering  superstition  that  this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  talk  to 
children ;  but  our  maturer  manhood  we  turn  off  and  satisfy  with 
some  frivolous  intermediate  maker  or  doer.  We  meet  each  other 
these  bright  autumn  days,  our  hearts  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
beauty  about  us,  and  we  speak  of  the  chemical  change  in  the  leaf,  of 
the  glorious  decay  of  nature,  of  the  effect  of  the  frost,  cheating  our- 
selves out  of  the  sublimer  and  truer  thought,  that  God  has  touched 
these  with  his  finger,  and  breathed  upon  them  with  his  breath, 
and  called  from  secret  cells  this  rich  profusion  of  glory.  Down 
far  in  our  hearts,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  feeling  that  somehow  Grod  is 
in  the  end  concerned  with  all  things,  but  it  is  as  one  who  from 
afar  looks  on  while  that  which  he  once  made  and  set  in  motion 
works.  With  no  eager  gladness  do  we  recognize  the  ever-active 
and  ever-present  God,  without  whom,  in  a  sense  we  will  not  re- 
ceive, a  sparrow  does  not  fall.  Not  in  his  works  will  we  read 
the  present  Deity ;  but,  seduced  and  led  by  our  little  wisdom,  we 
hide  God  behind  his  doings,  and  give  to  them  the  glory  which  is 
his  alone.  Language  is  not  only  the  expression  of  thought,  but 
becomes  also  the  mould  of  thought ;  and  when  once  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying  nature,  law,  order,  force,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning they  mean  God,  in  the  end  God  is  dropped  out  of  their 
thought,  and  they  mean  only  what  they  say.  David's  Psalms  rise 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  exultant  devotion  when  he  considers  the 
works  of  God,  and  sees  and  praises  him  in  the  humblest  of  his 
creations.  Jesus  makes  God  care  for  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven.  These  least  things  are  not  by 
him  left  to  the  cold  charge  of  Nature,  or  of  Law ;  and  who  can 
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i<mht  bat  such  a  faith  qnickened  in  them  both  the  elements  of 
the  better  life,  and  what  shall  these  lives  of  oars  gain  when  we 
ihall  see  God  in  all  ? 

"  Bat  perhaps  a  more  fatal  error  consists  in  believing  that  any 
hmnan  activity  may  be  divorced  from  the.  iaw  of  Grod.  We  say 
of  life  that  it  has  laws  of  its  own,  with  which  God  has  no  right  to 
meddle.  His  concern  is  with  religion.  Society,  basiness,  poli- 
ties, the  varioas  occopations  of  life,  have  each  their  separate  mo- 
rality. We  say  that  godliness  is  one  thing,  while  these  are  quite 
separate.  When  men  are  in  church,  and  acting  in  their  character 
as  Christians,  they  are  amenable  to  God ;  when  they  are  on 
'Change  or  in  Congreas,  acting  as  merchants  or  politicians,  they 
are  oat  of  his  control.  It  is  an  impertinence  when  any^Divine  law 
seeks  to  interfere  with  the  majesty  of  these.  A  good  man  once 
said  to  me,  —  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a  church-mem- 
ber, and  a  Unitarian  Christian  man,  shows  how  far  this  thing  has 
gone, — *  I  do  not  believe  God  has  anything  to  do  with  the  gro- 
cer's business ' ;  and  as  the  grocer's  business  was  his  own,  oc- 
eapying  his  six  days  at  least,  you  see  how  far  he,  a  religious 
man,  had  divorced  God  from  all  concern  with  his  life.  Our  law- 
makers and  our  lesser  politicians  tell  us  that  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  taking  another  of  the  great  interests  of  man 
oat  of  the  hand  of  Grod.  I  do  not  see  where  this  thing  is  to  stop, 
and  why  men  may  not  go  on  taking  whatever  suits  them  from 
under  the  Divine  law,  till  they  shall  have  separated  from  it  every- 
thing in  life. 

**  As  regards  the  world  without,  we  thus  become,  practically, 
atheists ;  as  regards  our  daily  lives,  we  do  that  only  which  is 
right  in  our  own  eyes.  Where  is  there  any  room  for  the  spiritual 
life?  What  shall  be  its  food  1  What  shall  be  its  encouragement? 
Shall  they  come  from  the  Bible,  the  prayer,  the  Sabbath  ?  Even 
these  lose  their  power.  They  will  make  but  Pharisees  and  hypo- 
crites. The  soul  that  separates  the  external  world,  and  the  daily 
detail  of  its  own  being,  from  the  immediate  oversight  and  law  of 
the  Father, — no  matter  how  much  of  sentiment  or  of  charity  it 
may  display  upon  occasions,  —  no  matter  how  much  of  honesty  or 
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sincerity  it  may  have,  —  has  no  spiritual  life ;  and  we  cannot  hope 
to  lay  wisely  and  deeply  and  immovably  the  foundations  of  that 
life  in  us,  until  we  see  God  as  an  ever-present  powei^  and  feel  him 
as  an  ever-pressing  law. 

*<  I  speak  next  of  tfte  Imitation  of  Christ  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing spiritual  life.  With  all  proper  reverence  for  time  and  talent 
.  consumed  in  the  various  questions  about  Christ,  practically  I  be- 
lieve the  great  fact  is,  that  Christ  is  an  example,  and  the  only  way 
into  the  spiritual  life  is  through  imitating  him.  He  came  to  man, 
not  to  give  a  message,  but  to  bequeath  a  life  ;  not  to  tell  of  holi- 
ness, but  to  shovD  it ;  not  to  get  admirers,  but  to  make  followers. 
We  have  not  a  creed  to  accept,  but  a  life  to  imitate.  The  burden 
•of  his  Grospel  is,  '  Follow  me.'  Paul  walked  in  the  steps  of  Jesus. 
Peter  and  John  followed  hard  after  the  Master.  We  can  be  dis- 
ciples no  other  way.  It  is  not  doctrine  that  makes  us  Christians, 
so  much  as  doing.  The  daily  cross,  the  childlike  faith,  the  hum- 
ble endeavor,  the  meek  endurance,  the  glad  obedience,  serene  pa- 
tience and  submission,  the  unquenchable  hope, —  these,  the  graces 
of  character  more  than  the  precisions  of  a  creed,  constitute  diaci- 
pleship.  *  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his.' 

*'  Before  this  imitation  is  possible,  however,  some  feeling  of 
sympathy  must  be  established  between  the  Lord  and  the  Saviour. 
It  is  only  through  sympathy  that  we  come  to  know  him,  as  it  is 
only  through  sympathy  that  we  know  anybody ;  and  it  is  only 
through  knowledge  that  we  can  consistently  imitate  him.  The 
want  of  this  sympathy  has  led  men  into  the  wretched  mistakes  they 
have  in  all  ages  made.  It  established  the  Crussrdes,  it  gave  power 
to  the  Romish  Church,  it  fed  autos  da  ft^  it  placed  forms  above 
faith,  the  catechism  and  creed  oyer  character.  It  makes  the  intol- 
erance and  exclusiveness  of  sects,  the  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  of  individuals,  the  jealousy  of  churches,  and  the  ill-will 
of  neighborhoods.  Saul,  thinking  he  did  God  service  by  his  per- 
secutions, was  not  going  more  fatally  against  God's  will,  than  we 
in  our  Christianity  to-day  are  going  against  Christ's  spirit.  There 
is  no  loving,  tender,  yearning  sympathy  with  what  he  was,  and 
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wbat  he  planned,  and  what  he  still  desires.  We  haven't  studied 
that  life  till  its  spirit  is  infused  into  ours;  we  haven't  prayed  and 
struggled  till  we  have  sunk  our  own  wishes,  vanities,  ambitions,  — 
till  we  have  only  his  affections,  purposes,  and  hopes ;  we  have  n't 
sooght  for,  haven't  deserved,  haven't  received,  that  holy  unction 
ffom  above,  which,  with  a  Pentecostal  power,  shall  transform  us, 
as  Peter  and  John  were  transformed,  from  mere  attendants  upon 
the  Saviour's  word,  into  living  likenesses  of  their  Master.  That 
heaven-toaeh  which  shall  rouse  and  quicken  these  sluggish  sym- 
pathies must  fiist  come,  —  come  by  no  waiting,  as  an  outward 
iaflaiwce,  hot  come  as  the  ripe  cluster  of  the  grape  comes  from 
the  inward  energy  of  the  vine,  — before  we  can  begin  that  imita- 
tion of  Jesos  which  shall  make  us  one  virith  God. 

**  In  every  day  and  every  duty  and  every  discipline  we  need 
the  thought  of  Christ,  and  a  constant  conscious  measuring  of  our- 
selves by  him.  There  are  other  standards  all  about  us.  There 
is  a  lower  ezoellency,  which  men  tell  us  is  sufficient.  But  the 
Christian  has  nothing  to  do  with  these.  Power,  custom,  friend- 
ship, are  not  to  be  heeded,  let  them  threat,  or  coax,  or  charm. 
The  Christian  has  but  one  duty,  in  prosperities  and  pleasures, 
amid  temptations  and  trials,  to  walk  just 'as  closely  af\er  the 
Master  as  it  is  possible^  by  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  walk. 
Slopping  at,  satisfied  with,  no  attainment,  but  pressing  onward 
always,  without  haste  and  without  rest. 

'*  Of  prayer  I  have  this  to  say,  that  it  cannot  do  for  us  what  it 
was  intended  it  should  do,  until  we  can  throw  aside  the  forms  and 
phrases  which  have  become  its  exclusive  utterance,  and  make  it 
the  spontaneous  out-gushing  of  a  full  and  filial  heart.  Our  public 
prayers,  our  written  prayers,  our  Sunday-school  liturgies,  are  too 
fonnal,  too  precise,  too  limited,  too  artificial.  These  are  the 
edoeators  of  the  people,  and  they  learn  to  phrase  their  private 
petitiotts  after  these  models,  copying  their  formality,  their  mis- 
take, and  so  crippling  the  spirit  still  struggling  with  something 
unexpressed.  There  is  a  deal  of  the  deepest  philosophy  and 
troesi  faith — tlTe  heart  experience  of  many  must  have  echoed 
it — in  the  simple  declaration  of  Milly,  that  she  had  left  oflfpray- 
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ing,  and  now  only  talked  with  Gk>d.  We  must  leave  off  praying, 
throw  off  these  conTentionalisms,  these  stereotyped  decencies  of 
phrase  and  form,  and  pour  out  the  sonKs  fulness,  its  want  or  its 
hope,  in  the  simple,  unrestrained  freedom  of  nature.  We  want  to 
talk  with  God  as  it  is  said  that  they  of  old  talked  with  him.  The 
one  way  in  which  he  reveals  himself  to  us  through  Christ,  is 
as  our  Father.  All  his  addresses,  appeals,  reproofs,  are  to  us 
as  children.  It  is  not  natural  for  the  child  to  address  the  fa- 
ther in  the  courtly  phrase,  the  studied  periods,  of  society.  Such 
intercourse  would  want  all  genial  glow  and  harmony,  become  cold 
and  hard  and  distant.  It  would  be  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  not  the  communion  of  love.  So  long  as  this  idea  of  being 
God's  child  does  not  get  down  out  of  the  brain  into  the  heart,  it 
can  do  no  possible  practical  good.  If  we  say  God  is  a  Father, 
yet  feel  and  act  as  if  he  were  a  King,  we  shall  stand  with  our 
petitions  at  the  footstool  of  the  throne,  not  at  the  knee  of  Love ; 
we  shall  go  back  to  our  work  or  our  trial  unrelieved.  Once  feel 
that  in  God  the  perfect  pa-temal  and  TTuz-ternal  nature  blend  to 
make  a  perfect  Parent,  —  go  as  the  child  goes  to  his  father's 
knee  or  his  mother's  arms,  to  make  no  set  speech,  but  a  simple, 
artless  unbosoming  of  all  that  lies  upon  his  heart,  be  it  wrong 
committed  or  want  craved, — and  our  prayers  will  no  more  be  cold, 
no  more  return  void,  or  leave  us  gazing  into  heaven  in  doubt 
if  we  are  heard.  Prayer  will  be  a  quickening  element  in  our 
spiritual  lives  when  it  comes  welling  out  of  a  filial  soul,  as  the 
limpid  spring  wells  up  from  the  fresh  sod,  carrying  verdure  and 
beauty  and  hope  wherever  it  goes.  It  is  the  wretched  mistake 
of  our  starveling  faith  that  so  contracts  and  cramps  our  prayers,  — 
that  thinks  God  may  be  approached  only  through  certain  formal- 
ities, and  upon  certain  subjects.  Can  a  sparrow  fall  without  the 
Father?  and  shall  not  He  who  stoops  to  control  the  circling  plan- 
ets and  the  ebbing  seas  —  things  bom  to  die— ;- much  more  care 
for  anything  that  any  way  concerns  the  undying  soul  ?  We  do 
not  get  into  our  prayers  what  most  we  need,  because  just  there 
comes  obtruding  a  doubt  as  to  propriety.  Th^  little  child  who 
added  to  its  morning  petition  for  **  daily  bread,"  and  **a  little 
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boUer  too/'  is  an  instaooe  of  the  Ineadth  of  child-faith,  which 
Ben  aod  woaien  have  lost.  Our  petitions  do  not  come  up  out  of 
tbe  deep  hooAlj  cravings  of  our  ordinary  life.  We  do  not  like 
tbat  God  should  see  our  wants  in  undress.  We  stop  to  array 
them  Id  their  better  suit.  We  take  off  the  freshness  and  the 
ftrror  by  putting  them  into  a  precise  form,  and  the  spirit  loses 
its  glow  io  the  propriety  of  a  phrase.  We  don*t  let  them  come 
opt  of  the  heart  full,  gushing,  yearning,  confident,  pouring  their 
secret  into  the  Divine  ear  as  unreservedly  as  into  the  ear  of  Love. 
And  80  we  do  not  reach  up  to  that  highest  stage  of  intercourse 
which  is  communion ;  we  do  not  know  how  God  is  always  an- 
flwering  us  in  all  providences,  nor  see  that  Jacob's  ladder  was  no 
old-time  vision,  but  that  still  angels  come  and  go  between  man 
and  God,  carrying  up  our  petitions,  and  bringing  down  God's 
blessing.  I  now  aod  then  hear  a  prayer  so  wholly  unlike  our 
haeknejFed  utterances  that  it  seems  almost  a  revelation  of  a  new 
possibility  in  it,  —  so  fresh,  so  simple,  so  deep,  —  touching  what 
petition  seldom  reaches,  showing  how  grand  prayer  becomes 
when  it  utters  the  humblest  want  I  think  our  spiritual  life 
halts  sadly  for  want  of  this  better  idea  of  prayer,  which  shall 
not  pot  off  reverence,  but  only  stateliness ;  which  shail  leave 
old  forms  and  phrases,  —  husks  of  faith,  —  and,  regardless  of 
long-honored  and  long-sanctioned  proprieties,  utter  itself  to  the 
Father  as  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  the  necessities  and  the  limitations 
of  public  devotion  may  stand  in  the  way  of  their  entire  release 
from  the  thrall  of  custom ;  but  the  roan  who  in  private  walks 
with  Grod,  may  surely  in  private  talk  with  him.  There  is  no 
irrevexjence  in  the  thought,  no  impossibility  in  the  thing. 

'*  Of  religious  reading,  I  say  that  the  Bible  has  lost,  and  I  think 
for  ever,  its  distinctive  place  as  the  chief  means  of  spiritual  life 
and  growth.  As  a  book  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  it  should  never  be 
pat  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  or  a  heathen,  or  an  infidel.  Source 
of  all  we  know  and  hope,  precious  beyond  language  in  what 
it  leveals  and  sanctions,  in  what  it  threatens  and  promises,  do  not 
the  world *8  mistakes  and  the  world's  sins  stand  buttressed  by  the 
Scriptoree,  —  war,  and  slavery,  and  polygamy,  'each  and  every 
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enonnity,  finding  a  sanction  within  the  range  of  the  Sacred  Books  1 
The  different  parts  of  the  Bible  are  of  different  valoe,  of  different 
authority,  and  shoald  be  read  for  different  purposes.  If  you  want 
to  get  at  the  history  of  the  religion,  and  God^s  providence  in  it, 
.there  are  the  historical  books ;  if  you  want  poetry  before  all  other, 
Job  and  the  Psalms  will  furnish  it ;  if  you  want  to  know  what 
Christianity  waked  in  its  earliest  followers,  the  Acts  will  tell ; 
but  if  you  want  nourishment  to  your  soul,  food  and  light  and 
certainty,  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  have  all  sorts  of  Christians, 
.but  we  want  Gospel  Christians. 

*<  From  what  I  see,  I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  more 
talked  about  than  read  ;  it  is  a  parlor  ornament,  rather  than  a 
household  friend  ;  at  best,  a  book  of  reference,  and  not  a  constant 
companion ;  and  this,  I  think,  naturally  and  inevitably.  The  time 
was  when  the  Bible  furnished  the  only  religious  reading ;  now 
the  religious  press  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Every  possible 
religious  topic  is  discussed  in  every  possible  way.  Volumes  of 
sermons,  treatises  upon  doctrine,  essays  upon  morality,  biogra- 
phies, newspapers,  tracts,  abound.  They  are  scattered  broadcast 
all  up  and  down  the  land.  The  time  was  when  the  child  was 
broughFup  on  the  Bible.  He  read  in  it  at  home,  he  read  in  it  at 
school,  he  even  learned  to  spell  from  it.  His  taste  was  formed  by 
it,  and  its  quaint  old  simplicity  had  a  relish.  Now  the  child  has 
at  least  a  whole  Sunday-school  library  to  go  to.  His  taste  is 
formed  by  the  highly  seasoned  reading  he  finds  there ;  and  the 
short  sentences  and  stiff*  phraseology,  the  antiquated  garb,  of 
Scripture,  are  not  attractive.  You  must  translate  into  modern 
English  scenes  and  facts  which  your  own  childhood  took,  with 
open  mouth  and  dilated  eye,  straight  from  the  Book.  The  man 
is  but  the  older  child.  His  religious  reading  is  in  other  books. 
His  interest  is  in  ihe  application  of  those  old  truths  to  the  present 
day.  He  wants  to  know  the  present  thought  upon  them.  He 
does  not  ignore  the  Bible  ;  he  does  not  cease  to  believe  in  it ;  he 
does  not  give  over  all  reading  in  it ;  but  he  don' t  love  to  read  it  as 
men  once  did.  It  is  still  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  all 
stands,  only,  like  all  foundations,  it  is  out  of  sight.    The  times 
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hvre  changed,  and  men  are  changed.  Truth  ia  none  the  less  sa- 
eced»  nor  the  record  of  it  the  leas  reapected.  It  haa  a  truer  and  a 
deeper  hold  upon  the  human  heart  than  ever.  But  tlie  beat  talent 
of  the  best  men  is  given  to  religious  subjects,  and  the  character 
as  well  aa  the  taate  of  the  age  leads  men  to  seek  enjoyment  and 
profit  in  diacuasiona  of  doctrines,  elucidations  of  truth,  more  than 
in  the  simple  reading  of  Scripture,  and  meditation  upon  it.  If  any 
one  is  tcsmpted  to  doubt  the  fact,  or  fear  its  effects,  let  him  remem- 
ber that  the  Book  Fund  of  the  body  representing  the  liberal  ele- 
ment in  Chriatianity  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  printing  aud  distributr 
iflg  Bibles,  but  to  printing  and  distributing  other  religious  books ; 
that  the  American  Tract  Society  and  Sunday-School  Union  are 
laboring. to  the  same  end.  It  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  such 
are  to  be  chief  among  the  means  of  promoting  what  we  consider 
aa  spiritual  life. 

**  To  make  something  of  a  jump,  and  conclude  a  paper  I  would 
gladly  have  made  more  acceptable  as  well  as  brief,  I  would  say, 
that  a  man  is  to  find  means  of  promoting  his  spiritual  life  in  the 
crooked  things  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  adverse  things  of  his 
lot.  The  writer  of  the  <  Hallig '  has  said  truly,  that  '  we  are 
tpiritaally  more  or  less  enslaved  by  our  earthly  calling,  and  the 
circle  in  which  we  live ;  by  the  chains  and  bands  thrown  about 
us  by  our  position  ;  by  the  requirements,  enjoyments,  prejudices, 
of  the  class  to  which  we  belong,  and  the  relations  we  sustain  to- 
ward others.'  Is  it  not,  however,  equally  true,  that  these  are  the 
very  conditions  and  the  means  of  the  surest  spiritual  growth  and 
the  highest  spiritual  attainment?  The  real  power  of  the  spiritual 
life  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  an  unflinching  contact  with  the  condition 
of  things  among  which  our  daily  life  is  cast.  By  enduring  hard- 
neasy  we  become  good  soldiers ;  by  bearing  the  daily  cross,  we  win 
the  crown.  We  are  not  to  be  borne  on  flowery  beds  of  ease. 
Closets,  cloisters,  cells,  are  not  the  arena  for  the  training  of  rug- 
ged virtue.  They  who  have  all  things  in  their  favor  are  not  the 
only  virtuous.  Out  of  the  hard  conditions  of  our  daily  lot  wc  are 
to  make  our  lives  holy ;  aad  these  things  which  in  themselves  look 
80  little  spiritual,  which  are  gross  and  material,  even  to  a  fastidi- 
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ous  taste  revolting,  are  the  very  things  out  of  which  to  make  that 
beaatiful  and  holy  thing  called  spiritual  life,  just  as  out  of  rotten- 
ness and  decay  are  to  come  the  brilliant  flowers  and  the  luscious 
fruit. 

*<  As  it  is  with  things  without,  so  it  is  with  things  within. 
Men  who  have  failed  to  attain  to  spiritual  excellence  imagine  that 
other  better  men  owe  it  to  some  endowment  of  nature.  They 
mistake.  There  are  different  hereditary  tendencies,  no  doubt,  bat 
character  does  not  come  of  these.  Character  is  not  an  inherit- 
ance, nor  are  the  roots  of  it  always  in  our  being.  Quite  as  often 
is  it  the  fruit  of  the  graft  as  of  the  original  stock.  Virtues  are  not 
things  born,  they  are  things  made ;  they  are  not  felicities  of  onr 
organization,  but  acquisitions  of  our  struggle.  That  which  is  best 
in  us,  the  most  reliable  always,  is  that  which  has  come  from  self- 
conquest  ;  it  is  the  good  which  has  come  up  through  sore  trial  to 
take  the  place  of  its  opposite  evil.  So  all  noblest  virtues  come 
not  through  Grod's  gift,  but  man's  strife.  Humility  grog's  from 
the  wreck  of  pride;  gentleness  springs  from  the  ashes  of  pasAOD. 
The  man  most  self-denying  was  once  the  man  most  selfish,  nor 
could  he  have  known  or  attained  unselfishness  otherwise.  If  yoa 
see  a  man  remarkable  for  some  virtue,  you  may  make  sure  that  he 
has  won  it,  —  that  he  once  was  as  remarked  for  its  opposite.  It 
sits  so  gracefully,  and  is  wielded  with  such  ease,  that  you  may 
think  it  came  of  Nature.  But  Nature  gives  no  such  grace.  Do 
not  look  to  her  for  it ;  but  wherever  you  detect  in  yourself  any  ug- 
liness and  perversity,  there  is  not  only  something  to  correct,  but 
to  make  the  means  of  spiritual  growth.  It  is  not  he  who  has  a 
delicate,  sensitive  temperament,  not  the  man  of  sentiment  or  seclu- 
sion, nor  he  who  lives  a  favored  life  out  of  the  world^s  dust  and 
whirl,  consorting  only  with  his  books,  his  tastes,  his  equals,  or 
his  wishes,  —  not  those  whose  nature  would  seem  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  turmoil,  that  materialize,  —  not  those  who  have  the 
means  of  being,  and  are,  most  truly  spiritual ;  but  the  men  of  full 
blood,  and  firm  muscle,  and  broad  shoulders,  of  much  privation  and 
temptation,  —  every-day  men,  who  make  the  conditions  of  their 
being,  all  hostile  as  they  seem,  the  pliant  and  prevailing  imple- 
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Bntt  of  ^th,  —its  daily,  homely  duties  the  occasions  of  a  noble 
gxowtii.  The  spiritual  life  n  not  the  life  of  rhapsodic  abstraction, 
or  of  dreamy  seclusion ;  not  a  buoyant  aspiring,  not  a  rose-cload  of 
the  frney,  a  nataral  exemption  from  sin,  bat  an  actual  thing,  built 
of  the  aetoa],  the  discordant  material  of.  which  to-day  and  to-mor- 
nw  are  full.  Trae  sacoess  in  all  things,  but  especially  in  the 
jpiritiial  life,  is  by  going  against,  not  with,  the  stream.  I  do  not 
behera  so  much  in  a  font  Christian,  as  in  a  made  one. 

No  other  proof  tha|  this  is  a  tme  means  of  the  spiritual  life 
be  required  than  a  simple  reference  to  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Whence  came  the  life  in  him?  From  the  Father,  as  an  outright 
gift!  Then  for  us  he  loses  that  which  otherwise  makes  that  life 
of  Taloe  to  us,  — he  is  y]y  a  form  in  which  the  Father  dwelt  and 
acted.  Came  it  of  seclusion,  watching,  and  prayer  t  In  part,  as- 
sued]  j  ;  but  if  of  these  alone,  then  one  large  part  of  life  on  which 
he  laid  great  stress  is  so  much  waste.  So  far  as  I  can  understand 
il,  pot  him  where  you  will  in  the  scale  of  being,  his  daily  life 
grew  out  of  his  every-day  lot.  It  exercised  his  virtue,  it  tried  his 
frith,  it  proved  his  submission,  it  made  him  what  no  gi(i  of  God, 
■o  seclusion  and  prayer,  could  have  made  him.  In  the  end,  at 
Calvary,  he  had  what  in  the  beginning,  at  Jordan,  he  had  not. 
Jordan  consecrated  the  gift  of  God,  the  grace  not  yet  tried.  Cal- 
vary crowned  the  perfected  work  of  him  who  had  overcome  the 
world.  Between  the  two  lay  that  sore  trial  and  conflict  which 
was  to  make  the  man  Christ  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ,  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  men.  Among  men  was  he  to  pass,  amid 
temptation  was  he  to  stand,  tried  and  perplexed  was  he  to  be,  sub- 
ject every  way  to  our  infirmity,  and  it  is  out  from  his  daily  walk 
with  these,  out  from  his  ever-recurrmg  contest  with  them,  that  the 
height  and  sum  of  excellence  is  by  him  attained.  Had  there  been 
no  Pharisee,  no  doubting  ruler,  no  recreant  disciple,  no  persecu- 
tion, and  no  cross,  but  only  prayer,  and  such  acts  and  helps  as  we 
designate  specifically  as  spiritual,  though  there  had  been  that  un- 
fiithomable  gift  of  God  in  the  beginning,  yet  had  the  end  brought 
as  no  Redeemer  to  rejoice  in  and  triumph  with.  It  is  the  eigh- 
teen months  of  practical,  hard-working  faith  which  make  the 
TOL.  rv.  NO.  n.  16 
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spirit  and  power  of  Christianity,  —  which  give  to  man  his  Savioor, 
his  example,  and  his  hope.  Without  them  Jesus  were  only  some 
pure  emanation  ftom  the  Father,  possessing  nothing  of  his  own, 
shedding  upon  the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  the  want  of  the 
heart,  no  light  and  no  relief. 

"  As  I  understand  it,  the  spiritual  life,  if  it  he  not  horn  among, 
must  he  traced  by,  the  adverse  things  of  our  probation ;  it  must  be 
no  dream,  no  emotion,  no  sentiment,  no  exemption,  but  a  rugged, 
practical  thing,  supported  and  sustained  l^  the  actual  experience 
of  life.  It  is  the  things  which  are  lowest  and  meanest  which  we 
reject  as  stones  unworthy  to  be  set  in  the  foundations  of  the  king- 
dom, .which  yet  are  and  shall  be  found  to  be  lively  stones,  in  re- 
jecting which  we  reject  a  sure  means  of  growth  and  life. 

*'  Determined  not  to  trespass  upon  your  time,  yet  foiled  in  my 
determination  by  the  result,  I  have  felt  myself  at  every  point  ham- 
pered by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  —  a  subject  so  vast,  so  im- 
portant, that  I  ought  not  to  have  dared  to  touch  it,  —  a  subject,  the 
door  of  which  I  was  to  open,  while  I  might  not  cross  the  thresh* 
old.  The  theme  is  exhausUess.  Too  much,  I  think,  men  have 
made  the  spiritual  life  consist  in  emotions,  and  protestations,  and 
extravagant  words  and  acts ;  too  much  has  the  language  of  relig- 
ious speakers  and  writers,  clerical  and  lay,  been  such  as  to  excite 
suspicion  or  disgust  in  the  minds  of  every-day  men  accustomed  to 
plain  speech  and  a  practical  standard.  We  have  had  too  much 
cant,  too  much  fog,  too  much  whine,  too  much  weak,  sentimental 
piety,  till  men  have  thought  spiritual  life  a  very  undesirable  thing, 
or  a  very  doubtful  gain.  We  need  to  show  what  are  its  elements, 
its  applicability  to  kitchens,  and  parlors,  and  shops,  and  factories, 
and  wharves,  and  exchanges,  to  wake  men  and  women,  the  older 
and  the  younger,  out  of  this  terrible  lethargic  stupor,  to  see  that 
the  spiritual  life  is  a  life  of  every-day  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
an  every-day  imitation  of  Christ.  I  believe  the  great  religious 
want- of  the  day  is  a  manly  piety  ;  not  this  emasculated  stuff*  which 
goes  about  deceiving  weak  women  and  weaker  men,  which  has 
made  the  very  word  piety  a  byword  and  an  offence,  but  a  manly, 
piety,  which  we  can  take  through  the  world  with  us,  apply  and 
enjoy  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  coimections.'  Let  ub 
pray,  and  watch,  and  toil  for  that."         * 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  A  FOREIGN  LAND. 

The  writer  of  tbis  has  a  lively  remembrance  of  celebrat- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  oar  National  Independence  with  a 
mail  company  of  Americans,  in  the  city  of  Milan,  in  Italy. 
It  18  not  easy  for  one  who  has  not  participated  in  a  com- 
memonUion  of  that  event  in  a  foreign  land,  to  understand 
the  feeHogs  it  there  awakens.  Omr  national  history  never 
teema  more  inspiring,  our  patriotic  affections  are  never 
more  glowing,  and  even  our  nadonal  sins,  if  they  are  not 
forgotten,  are  at  least  mourned  with  less  fierceness  of  denun- 
ciation, and  with  more  tenderness  of  pity. 

On  the  last  Fourth  of  July,  a  party  of  fifly  Americans 
assembled  in  the  Town-Hall,  in  Calcutta.  At  the  banquet, 
the  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  Consul-General,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  by  the  Yice-ConsuL 
The  good  old-fashioned  number  of  thirteen  regular  toasts 
were  offered,  and  these  were  followed  by  short  addresses 
from  persons  previously  appointed  to  respond  to  them.  The 
list,  now  before  the  writer,  includes  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  The  Memory  of  Washington,  The  Queen  of 
England,  The  Day  we  Celebrate,  Our  Countrywomen,  S^c, 
The  ninth  in  the  series  is  The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  to 
this  a  response  was  made  by  the  Missionary  ef  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 

Mr.  Dall's  speech  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Ben- 
gal Hurkaru,  from  which  we  quote  it,  as  we  feel  sure  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  see  it.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

'*  Gentlemen,  Friends,  Brothers  : — Through  the  blessing  of 
HeETen,  we  are  bom  into  ed  age  that  seeks  to  be  ruled  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wisest,  not  by  any  man's  whim,  even  though  he  be 
called  king  or  emperor.    That  wisdom  can  only  be  had  by  free 
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Speech  and  a  free  preae.  The  age  will  follow  those  men  oii!j 
who  stand  for  great  ideas ;  and  the  natnral  channel  of  great  ideas 
is  the  press.  Our  hearts  leap  np  to  meet  a  man  who  consistently 
advocates  '  Liberty  and  union ,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable.' Bat  the  principles  of  universal  brotherhood  demand  a 
press  open  to  every  honest  mind,  and  free  as  light.  In  England 
and  America,  thank  God,  the  press  is  free.  And  you  see  the  re- 
sult :  England  is  free ;  America  is  free.  America  f — our  thoughts 
run  home  at  the  word.  We  are  on  Boston  Common, — in  Broad- 
way, New  York, —  in  Washington  Sqoare,  PhOadelphia,  —  ia 
Howard's  Park,  Baltimore,  —  in  Cincinnati,  —  in  New  Orleans,  — 
in  San  Francisco.  These  cities  may  be  far  from  Calcutta,  bat 
the  ideas  out  of  which  they  grew  are  here.  They  should  be  here. 
Grod  sent  us  here  with  them,  and  if  we  be  Americans  in  India,  our 
business  is  to  establish  these  in  India ;  I  mean  the  ideas  of  that 
'  Declaration '  which  has  here  just  been  read  to  us ;  and  whose' 
thoughts  we  owe  so  largely  to  Old  England's  Hampden  and  Syd- 
ney and  William  Penn.  *  Father'  Taylor,  in  New  England, 
may  say  that  *  the  Lord  never  made  but  one  Boston  ' ;  I  believe 
he  intends  to  make  another,  —  and  that,  wherever  Boston  men  aro 
found.  John  Milton  spoke  homely  truth  in  saying,  *  What  matter 
where,  if  I  be  still  the  same? '  Grentlemen,  if  we  be  Americana, 
America  is  here. 

"  It  was  once  said  to  me  at  home,  afler  a  year  abroad.  How  can 
you  return  from  Europe  with  its  oulture,  and  especially  from  Eng- 
land and  its  wealth,  and  live  contentedly  in  Massachusetts  ?  Had 
I  not  seen  a  higher  civilization?  Had  England,  with  her  Oxford 
and  Windsor,  not  fascinated  me  t  *  It  may  be  so,'  was  the  re- 
ply, '  but  Europe  has  taught  me  for  the  first  time  how  to  love 
America,  and 

"  Of  all  ihe  lands  in  the  East  or  West, 
To  love  my  native  land  the  best." ' 

*'  Before  leaving  America,  I  saw  her  faults  out  of  their  true 
perspective.  Only  going  abroad  Uugbt  me  the  worth  of  home. 
Bom  in  a  Slave  State,  I  saw  my  country's  shame ;  and  it  was  only 
when  I  trod  the  ahores  of  Italy,  France,  and  Britain,  that  I  nii- 
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dentood  her  glory.    England,  of  oouTse,  can  boast  of  things  that 
Amezica  has  not,  as  yet ;  and  America,  of  things  that  England 
hi  not,  as  yet.    We  rejoice  to-night  over  what  they  have  in 
eommMi ;  we  thank  God  for  free  speech  and  a  free  press.    In  the 
lijgh  pnfilege  of  that  liberty,  England  and  the  United  States  are 
;  and  in  that  is  the  germ  of  all  liberty,  the  seed  of  all  progress. 
Albert  said  the  other  day  at  Birmingham,  *  Prejudice  keeps 
stnbbomly  to  its  position,  while  science  is  an  irresistible  move- 
ment towards  the  fountain  of  truth ;  caring  little  for  cherished 
tothoiities ;  but  continually  progressing,  with  a  pleasure  not  even 
iotelligible  to  the  pride  of  ignorance.'     Apply  these  words  to 
rtateamanship,  the  loftiest  science  of  all,  and  I  want  no  better  re- 
publicanism.   If  England  was  ever  stubbornly  unprogressive,  that 
day  18  past.    The  freedom  of  the  press,  maintained  by  England's 
Queen,  over  one  eighth  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  among  one  fiflh 
of  its  inhabitants,  positively  forbids  a  use  of  Prince  Albert's  brave 
il^ttdsy  which  some  would  have  made  in  old  1775.    Men  no  longer 
read,   for  *  prejudice,'  England  ;   and  for  '  progress,'   America. 
No  man  now  may  say  that  England  keeps  stubbornly  to  her  old 
position,  while  America  alone  shows  an  unarrestable  movement 
towards  the  fountain  of  truth,  caring  little  for  cherished  authori- 
ties.    No,  fellow-countrymen  and  brothers,  so  long  as  England 
keeps  her  press  free,  as  doubtless  she  ever  will,  England  and  the 
United  States  will  be  yoke-fellows  in  the  service  of  humanity ; 
both  alike  the  pledged  champions  of  freedom  to  all  nations.     God 
grmr  they  walk  together  in  peace  as  in  power !  —  that  holy  power 
which  firmly  instructs  them  that  oppose  reason,  and  so  works  no 
harm  to  its  neighbor.     Who  of  ifis  does  not  rejoice  to  hear  the 
London  Times  say,  as  it  did  of  late,  that  '  that  popular  will 
which  is  ultimately  supreme  in  England,  has  spoken  in  a  hundred 
wiys,  and  must  be  obeyed  *  ?    The  popular  will  must  be  obeyed  in 
England !     While  the  great  mouth  of  the  English  press  is  free  to 
Rpublicanize  afler  this  fashion,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  between 
IB.    However  independent  of  each  other,  England  and  the  United 
States  have  a  single  mission.     They  follow  one  political  hope  as 
they  love  one  God.     If  Liberty  be,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  the  free 
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swing  of  truth,  elbow-room  for  honest  men,  —  man's  exercise  of 
Grod's  will,  —  we  can  never  have  too  much  of  it.  If  it  be  '  ^e 
consummate  grace  of  a  disciplined  nature,'  neither  man  nor  press 
can  ever  be  too  free.  Grod  grant  us,  as  Americans  of  Calcutta,  to 
add  to  our  perfect  liberty  —  union.  Let  us  pledge  to  each  other 
to-night,  *'  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for  ever.'  I  repeat  the  senti- 
ment :  *  A  free  press,  the  palladium  of  liberty,  for  America,  Eng- 
land, India,  and  the  world.'  " 


A   GLIMPSE  INTO  THE   DARK  AGES. 

In  tbe  darkest  eras  of  the  world,  God  has  never  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  the  souls  of  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vants. As  we  look  back  upon  tbe  centuries  immediatelj 
preceding  the  Reformation,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
nothing  but  darkness  rested  upon  tbe  world,  and  gross 
darkness  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  tbere  were 
those  tben  who  saw  tbe  corruptions  of  tbe  Church,  who 
longed  for  greater  purity  of  doctrine,  more  simplicity  of 
worship,  and  a  more  sincere  and  vital  union  between  relig- 
ion and  life.  There  were  those  tben  who  were  attracted  to 
religion  by  tbe  aspects  of  the  subject  which  are  dear  to  us 
as  Unitarian  Christians,  and  who  were  faithful  to  the  light 
which  God  had  revealed  to  their  minds.  Indeed,  the  more 
we  study  the  history  of  tbe  Church,  tbe  more  we  are  im- 
pressed with  this  thought,  —  ThcU  we  can  find  in  every  <ige 
of  the  Church  men  who  held  the  Christian  religion  nthstan" 
iiaUy  as  we  hold  it,  —  men  who  were  the  loftiest  spirits  of 
their  timeSy  and  who  constittde  the  true  and  uninterrupted 
Apostolic  successipn. 
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We  ImTe  been  led  into  these  reflections  hj  reading  a  page 
in  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity.  It  briefly  de- 
scribes the  career  and  spirit  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  Re- 
ibrmer  before  the  Reformation,  but  who,  in  his  resistance  to 
i{uritaal  granny,  his  strong  appeal  to  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  soul,  his  earnest  attempts  to  wed  religion  to  life,  was 
by  five  hundred  years  a.  precursor  of  Chanmng.  'Let  the 
reader  reflect  upon  the  last  paragraph  we  shall  quote  from 
MilmaTij  and  then  ask  himself  if  some  of  our  dearest  views 
of  religion  did  not  find  an  qdvocate  in  those  distant  ages. 

^*  John  Tanler  was  bom  ia  Strasborg,  in  1290.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  religious  youth  entered  the  Dominican  cloister.  He 
went  to  study  at  Paris ;  but  at  Paris  the  doctors  were  ever  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  huge  books :  they  cared  not  for  the  one  Book  of 
life. 

'*  It  was  the  height  of  the  war  between  Pope  John  XXII.  and 
Loois  of  Bavaria,%nd  nowhere  did  that  war  rage  more  violently 
than  in  Strasburg.  No  wonder  that  religions  men  sought  that 
religion  in  themselves  which  they  found  not  in  the  Church  or  in 
the  cloister;  they  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  own 
thoughts  from  the  religion  which  was  contesting  the  world.  In 
all  the  great  cities  rose  a  secret,  unorganized  brotherhood,  bound  to- 
gether only  by  silent,  infelt  sympathies,  —  the  Friends  of  God.  This 
appellation  .was  a  secession,  a  tacit  revolt,  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. God  was  not  to  be  worshipped  in  the  church  alone,  with 
the  clergy  alone,  with  the  monks  alone,  in  the  ritual,  even  in  the 
Sacraments :  he  was  within,  in  the  heart,  in  the  life.  This  and 
kindred  brotherhoods  embraced  all  orders,  —  priests,  monks,  friars, 
nobles,  burghers,  peasants ;  they  had  their  prophets  and  prophet- 
eHes ;  above  all,  their  preachers.  John  Tauler  was  an  earnest 
disciple,  a  powerful  apostle,  of  this  lofty  mysticism  ;  he  preached 
with  wonderful  success  in  Strasburg,  in  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing convents,  in  towns  and  villages,  in  the  cities.  Tauler  threw 
aside  all  scholastic  subtleties:  he  strove  to  be  plain,  simple,  com- 
preheoaible  to  the  humblest  understanding ;  he  preached  in  Ger- 
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man,  bat  still  with  deferential  citations  in  Latin.  His  preaching 
flowed  from  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of  others.  He  taught 
estrangement  from  the  world,  self-denial,  poverty  of  spirit,  not 
merely  passive  surrender  of  the  soul  tojGrod,  but,  with  this,  love 
also  to  the  brethren,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life.  Men 
were  to  seek  peace  during  these  turbulent  times  within  their  own 
souls.  He  not  only  preached  in  Grerman :  he  published  in  GrennaD, 
« The  Following  the  Lowly  Life  of  Christ.' 

**  His  last  hours  were  passed  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  im 
which  his  only  sister  had  long  dwelt,  a  holy  and  blameless  nun. 
He  sought  her  gentle  aid  and  consolation.  One.  hard  mystic  re- 
proached his  weakness  in  yielding  to  this  last  earthly  affecticm. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters,  amid  the  respectful  sorrow  of  the 
whole  city.  His  sermons  lived  in  the  memory  of  men ;  they  were 
transcribed  with  pious  solicitude,  and  disseminated  among  all  who 
sought  something  beyond  what  was  taught  in  the  church  or  taught 
by  the  clergy ;  which  was  not  heard  in  the  cold,  formal  confes- 
sional; which  man  might  learn  for  himself,  teach  to  himself 
which  brought  the  soul  in  direct  relation  with  God,  trained  it  to 
perfection,  to  communion,  to  assimilation,  to  unity  with  God. 

<*  Tauler  lived  not  only  in  his  writings :  the  cherished  treasure 
of  mysticism  was  handed  down  by  minds  of  a  kindred  spirit  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  when  thejr  were  appealed  to  by  Luther  as 
the  harbingers  of  his  own  more  profound  and  powerful  religious- 
ness. Tauler  was  one  of  the  voices  which  as  it  were  appealed 
directly  to  God  from  the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy ;  which  asserted 
a  higher  religion  than  that  of  the  Church ;  which  made  salvation 
dependent  on  personal  belief  and  holiness,' not  on  obedience  to  the 
priest ;  which  endeavored  to  renew  the  long-dissolved  wedlock  be- 
tween Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  Grod,  and  also  to  the  moral  sense  of  man  ;  and  throughout  this 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries  which  elapsed  before  the  appearance 
of  Luther,  this  inextinguishable  torch  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  generation  to  generation." — MilmarCs  Latin  Oiristiamtyy 
Vol.  VL,  English  Edition. 
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THE  COMFORTEB. 

BT  JOHN   B.  BEABD,  D.  D^ 

OF  MANCHSSTSS,  BMOLAJTD. 

NoTHiNO  shows  the  existing  degeneracy  of  Christianitj 
more  palpablj  than  its  hardening  into  a  system  of 'dogmas. 
There  is  not  one  metaphysical  proposition  in  all  the  teach- 
ings of  Jeans.  There  is  not  one  of  the  actual  teachings  of 
Jesus  respecting  his  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  himself, 
which,  if  professed  by  his  disciples  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Master,  schc^tic  theologians  would  not  pronounce  defective 
or  pontively  heretical.  Such  teachers  have  taken  the  spir- 
itoal  doctrinea  of  Christ,  and  converted  the  bread  into  a 
stone, — converted  the  bread  of  life  into  the  petrifications  of 
dead,  earthly  creeds.  The  Father  of  the  universe  and  the 
Father  of  Jesus,  a  character  which  all  can  understand  and 
few  fiul  to  revere  and  love,  they  have  changed  into  the  first 
peraoo  <^  their  Trinity,  an  abstraction  which  confounds  the 
nnderstanding  without  moving  the  heart.  The  Scriptural 
phrase.  Son  of  Grod,  which  for  its  import  appeals  to  our  own 
lonship  with  God,  and  God's  fatherly  relation  to  us,  they 
have  transmuted  into  God  the  Son,  with  a  perversion  of  sense 
tad  an  inversion  of  terms,  making  Scriptural  truth,  not  only 
onscriptural,  but  heathenish  and  unintelligible.  And  so 
have  they  denuded  the  Comforter  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
efficacy  by  exhibiting  him  as  the  third  person  of  the  Trin- 
ity, thus  converting  a  moral  quickener  into  an  intellectual 
eonception,  received  as  an  opinion  without  being  understood 
by  the  head  or  felt  in  the  soul. 

The  last  perversion,  when  closely  looked  at,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  greatest  and  the  worst.  The  term  Comforter  was 
specially  chosen  by  Christ  in  order  to  set  Gk)d  before  his 
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disciples'  mind  in  a  relation  no  less  endearing  than  intimate. 
Call  the  connection  to  your  thoughts.  Jesus  was  about  to 
leave  the  earth,  and  so  to  be  separated  from  his  associates. 
The  dim  apprehension  of  his  loss  €lled  their  breasts  with 
sorrow.  Tokens  of  that  sorrow  sat  on  every  face,  and 
weighed  down  every  heart.  Seeing  their  grief,  Jesus  said, 
^  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled :  if  I  go  away,  I  will 
come  again  to  you.  The  Father  himself  will  come,  and  make 
his  abode  with  you.  In  a  new  character  will  he  oome, — a 
character  specially  suitable  to  your  wants  :  he  will  come  as 
the  Comforter,  he  will  come  to  give  you  counsel,  aid,  and 
support ;  *  he  will  come  to  sustain,  to  guide,  and  to  cheer 
you :  and  once  with  you,  the  Comforter,  unlike  myself,  who 
am  now  parting  from  you,  will  be  with  you  for  ever." 

This  most  touching  and  interesting  relation  of  God  to 
man's  soul,  metaphysical  theology  has  transmuted  into  a 
psychological  relationship  of  God  to  himself,  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Grodhead  to  the  first  and  the  second.  Of  that 
creed-relationship  do  you  really  know  anything  ?  do  you  un- 
derstand the  terms  in  which  the  propositions  are  conveyed  ? 
do  you  understand  the  propositions  themselves  ?  I  am  bold 
to  say,  that  the  Atbanasian  creed  never  enlightened  one 
mind,  much  less  moved  one  heart.  Trinitarianism,  viewed 
in  itself,  is  not  a  religion,  —  it  is  a  jumble  of  metaphysical 
conceptions  and  scholastic  decrees.  Religion,  I  know,  and  I 
gladly  admit,  is  oflen  connected  with  it  But  the  religion 
comes  from  an  extraneous  source,  —  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, from  the  life  of  Christ,  from  the  human  heart,  from 
God's  Holy  Spirit ;  not  from  the  creed  in  any  of  its  most 
manifold  forms.  That  creed,  the  creed  of  Trinitarianism, 
of  which  the  so-called  creed  of  St.  Athanasius  is  the  pattern 
symbol,  —  that  creed  is  not  only  a  series  of  contradictory 
propositions,  but  as  a  whole  a  huge  mistake,  a  lamentable 
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bhmder;  inasmach  as  it  conrerts  religion  into  theology, 
makefl  the  letter  dominant  over  the  spirit,  and  sets  human 
Ofiinioii  on  the  throne  of  God*s  truth.  In  their  essence  the 
tOMsfaings  of  Jesus  are'ever  spiritual ;  in  their  essence  the 
teaduDgs  of  our  creeds  are  all  speculative  and  metaphjsi- 
ed.  Christ  spoke  of  everlasting  realities ;  the  creeds  em* 
body  transient  forms  of  opinion.  The  aim  of  Christ  was  to 
qni^en  mind  and  heart ;  the  effect  of  creeds  is  to  deaden 
the  intellect,  and  narrow,  harden,  and  inflame  the  soul. 
Jam  spoke  words  of  comfort ;  the  creeds  utter  words  of  an- 
athema. Jesus  gave  fight  and  peace;  the  creeds  spread 
ibrofld  darkness  and  strife.  In  Christ  all  good  men  of  all 
sects  are  one.  So  &r  as  thej  are  actuated  by  the  creeds, 
diiirches  are  disturbed,  parties  are  convulsed,  and  Christen- 
dom is  rent  asunder.  If  we  wish  to  be  truly  religious,  we 
most  reqpunce  the  creeds,  and  return  to  Christ 

One  of  the  great  results  and  one  of  the  great  benefits  of 
difine  revelation,  has  been  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
diaracter  of  God.  In  his  infancy,  it  was  an  infantine  idea 
<^  God  which  man  received  and  entertained.  As  man  grew 
toiraid  maturity,  God  assumed,  in  man's  conception,  purer 
and  loftier  attributes.  At  length,  in  the  perfect  man,  God 
was  perfectly  made  known.  The  Father  was  seen  in  the 
800. 

Revelation,  you  thus  see,  is  progressive.  As  progressive, 
it  has  less  and  more.  If  revelation  has  less  and  more,  then 
they  err  who  expect  to  find  in  Grenesis  what  they  find  in 
Mm's  Gospel.  Equally  do  we  err,  if  in  Moses  we  look  for 
tte  foil  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Bible  therefore  should 
be  studied  as  a  progressive  disclosure.  If  the  Bible  is  a 
progressive  disclosure,  every  part  of  it  is  not  absolute  truth. 
Absolute  truth  has  no  degrees.  But  as  the  Bible  contains 
a  progressive  disclosure,  so  does  it  offer  to  our  apprehen- 
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dons  aidevelopment  It  is  a  san,  shining  more  and  more 
to  the  perfect  day.  It  is  a  tree  of  life,  growing  and  expand- 
ing from  the  seed,  the  germ,  the  shoot,  the  stem,  into 
branches  and  leaves  innumerable.  As  a  development,  the 
Bible  has  nni^*  One  in  essence,  it  is  one  also  in  its  mani- 
festations*  Having  its  root  in  God,  it  grows  up  in  god4ike 
forms,  and  produces  god-like  fruits.  And  thus  its  earliest 
idea  of  God,  and  its  latest  idea  of  God,  are  not  contradie> 
torj  and  mutually  destructive,  but  varieties  of  one  grand 
central  truth,  unfoldings  of  the  same  divine  realitj ;  and  aU 
the  intermediate  ideas  of  God,  together  with  the  most  rudi- 
mental  and  the  most  p^rfe^t,  are, —  God  made  manifest  to 
man ;  God  not  so  much  as  he  is  in  his  essence,  but  as  he 
mav  appear  to  his  intelligent  offspring ;  —  Grod  apprehended 
bj  the  human  soul,  now  as  power,  now*as  wisdom,  now  as 
love.  Sometimes  these  manifestations  are  set  before  us  in 
an  abstract  form ;  then  God  is  light,  is  spirit,  is  goodness. 
At  other  times  they  take  a  concrete  form ;  then  God  is  just, 
merciful,  long-suffering.  At  other  times  again  they  pass 
into  a  personal  form ;  then  Grod  is  a  Creator,  a  Preserver, 
a  Redeemer,  a  Father,  a  Comforter.  Occasionally,  in  the 
Scriptures,  these  forms  are  mingled  together ;  then  we  have 
such  representations  as  these,  namely,  ^^the  living  God," 
^  the  only  living  and  true  Grod,"  *'  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "<  the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  "<  the  Holy 
Spirit" 

The  earliest  representations  of  Grod  are  the  simplest  In 
the  Hebrew  there  are  two  names  of  God.  Both  are  signifi- 
cant When  called  ^Elohim,"  Grod  is  considered  as  the 
impersonation  of  power ;  when  called  "  Jehovah,"  he  is  set 
forth  as  the  impersonation  of  life.  But  essential  life  and  ab- 
solute power  imply  an  almighty  will.  The  idea  of  will 
brings  with  it  the  idea  of  law.    Law  supposes  a  lawgiver. 
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and  a  perfect  lawgiver  promalgates  a  perfect  law.  Hence 
God  not  only  governs  the  world,  but  he  governs  the  world 
IB  rectitade.  God  therefore  is  just  and  holy.  But  a  just 
nd  holy-  God  is  merclM  toward  his  frail  creature  man.  I£ 
ditflre  is  mercy  in  God,  there  is  goodness  in  Grod  also.  But 
'perfect  goodness  is  to  man  paternal  goodness.  Grod  there- 
lore  is  a  Father.  But'  God  is  *also  the  Creator ;  he  is  the 
Creator  of  men ;  he  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  gave 
Um  a  portion  of  his  own  understanding.  Accordingly,  Grod 
is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 

Not  beyond  this  point  did  the  religion  of  Moses  proceed 
in  its  disdoeures  to  the  world.  It  was  reserved  for  Christ 
to  complete  this  long  series  of  divine  revelations.  Having 
first  received  and  sanctioned  the  great  leading  doctrines  of 
die  older  religion,  Jesus  took  up  its  most  advanced  ideas  and 
gave  them  their  completion,  carrying  them  to  their  fullest 
and  lughest  development.  Thus  having  pronounced  the 
onity  of  God  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  command- 
ments, he  declared  that  unity  to  be  such  a  unity  as  man  is 
conscious  of  in  his  own  spirit,  when  he  said,  with  singular 
brevity  and  force,  —  **  Grod  is  spirit."  But  lest  an  abstract 
tenn  might  faintly  strike  the  mind  and  pass  unimpressingly 
OTcr  the  heart,  he  taught,  in  his  own  beautiful  and  efiective 
manner,  that  the  Gk>d  who  is  spirit,  was  also  his  own  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Father  specially  of  all  who  love  and  follow 
hioL.  Having  thus  on  one  side  humanized  and  mellowed 
the  idea  of  God,  he  on  the  other  invested  it  with  the  sane- 
dty  of  moral  perfection  in  setting  Grod  forth  as  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  here,  too,  again,  lest  the  severities  of  holiness 
and  the  etheriality  of  spirit  should  be  too  hard  or  too  lofty 
for  man's  weak  and  low  intelligence,  he  put  the  finishing 
touch  and  added  the  highest  glory  to  his  disclosures  respect- 
ing God  by  promising  that  he  should  come  to  and  dwell 
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with  his  disciples  in  the  firiendlj,  winnings  and  cheering 
character  of  the  Comforter. 

No  one  with  a  human  heart  in  his  bosom  will  deny  that 
these  are  yerj  precious  truths.  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  representations  of  God  found  in  the  productions 
of  the  loftiest  JPagan  writers,  will  denj  that  these  predoos 
truths  acquire  and  possess  A  peculiar  value  and  a  very  high 
recommendation,  when  viewed  side  by  side  with  the  mean, 
the  unworthy,  the  grotesque,  fiincies  of  some  of  those  Pagan 
writers,  and  the  less  satisfactory  and  less  lofty  ideas  of  oth* 
ers.  And  no  one  who  has  compared  Christ's  revehUion  of 
his  Father  with  the  shadowy  and  evanescent  mist-creatiims, 
^the  ever-receding,  disappointing,  and  tantalizing  mirage 
of  modem  pantheistic  transcendentalism,  can  fail  to  discover 
a  difference  wide  as  the  poles,  or  to  acknowledge  on  the  part 
of  the-Grospel  a  superiority  as  of  light  over  darkness,  as  of 
the  clear  over  the  obscure,  as  of  satisfaction  and  peace  ov^ 
uncertainty,  doubt,  and  agitation.  As  little,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  the  religious  mind  fail  to  prefer  these  great  spiritual  re- 
alities revealed  and  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  specula- 
tions,  the  figments,  and  the  philosophies  of  scholastic  divin- 
ity. A  triune  God  ?  If  God  is  three,  because  he  is  set 
forth  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  by 
parity  of  reasoning  is  he  three  hundred,  for  he  is  certainly 
set  forth  under  names  and  epithets  most  numerous  and  most 
various.  I  deny  not  that  God  is  the  Father;  I  deny  not 
that  God  was  in  Christ ;  I  deny  not  that  God  displayed  his 
Holy  Spirit  These  are  verities,  fundamental  Christian  ver- 
ities. And  these  verities  find  an  expression  in  the  formula 
which  Christ  uttered  when  he  commanded  his  Apostles  to 
make  disciples  of  all  nations  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  truth 
and  power,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  words  ^  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  floly  Spirit."    In  that  brief  compendiam 
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ire  proBcnted  the  tlireo  great  heads  of  Christian  doctrine, 
instmction  in  which  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  in- 
troductioD  to  the  Christian  fold.  There  is  it  intimated  that 
the  Father  is  the  sole  divine  source  of  the  Gospel,  the  Son 
flie  sole  channel  of  its  communication,  and  the  H0I7  Spirit 
its  sole  and  efficacious  sanction  and  enforcement  Nor,  ex- 
cept by  additions  of  our  own,— ^man-made  additions,  addi- 
tions borrowed  from  creeds,  creeds  of  far  later  date, — can  we 
eoDTert  this  Christian  summary  into  a  declaration  of  Trinita- 
lianism.  And  when  we  have  effected  the  change,  we  have 
not  hcmored  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  while  we  have  dishon- 
ored the  Father  by  placing  him  on  an  equality  with  two 
other  gods.  No^  we  have  not  honored  the  Son,  for  the 
Son's  honor  consists  only  with  the  retention  of  his  Father's 
honor.  And  we  have  not  honored  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  we 
make  him  but  one  Grod  in  three  ;  whereas  in  Christ's  teach- 
ings, and  in  the  believer's  soul,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God  him- 
self the  very  God,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Yes,  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  God  himself,  and  none  other ; 
the  God  whom  Christ  manifested,  served,  loved,  and  wor- 
shipped, who  is  the  Sanctifier  and  the  Comforter  of  his  peo- 
ple. And  since  their  Sanctifier  and  Comforter  is  the  Al- 
mighty, they  have  peace  of  heart,  for  the  "  Father  is  greater 
than  all,"  and  "none  can  pluck  them  out  of  the  Father's 
hands."  (John  x.  28.)  And  for  the  same  reason  have  they 
mtimate  and  blessed  union  with  Gk>d  Almighty,  since  he,  and 
he  only,  is  the  Father  of  their  spirits.  So  much  for  comfort 
and  repose,  as  well  as  light,  does  Gospel  truth  surpass  and 
transcend  human  misconceptions  and  scholastic  errors. 

At  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  mis- 
nonary  labors,  found  disciples  of  Christ  who  had  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  was  any  Holy  Spirit.  (Acts 
XIX.  2.)     Almost  equally  ignorant  are  some  professors  of 
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Christianitj  in  these  days.    Bepelled  hj  dogmatic  erron 

and  popular  abases,  thej  practicallj  disown  the  H0I7  Spirit^ 

• 

merging  it  in  a  general  idea  of  God.  As  wise  would  it  be, 
and  quite  as  Christian,  were  they  to  strip  their  idea  of  God 
of  the  character  of  Father.  It  is  one  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel\that  it  sets  forth  God  in  a  new  light,  in  several  new 
lights,  and  so  tends  to  make  God  a  present  and  a  prevailing 
reality  in  the  soul  of  man.  To  disown  these  disclosures  is 
to  divest  Christianity  of  its  special  value,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
a  species  of  deism.  Alas  1  little  does  the  religion  of  many 
differ  from  deism !  Christianity  in  name,  it  is  deism  in  re- 
ality.  Scarcely  does  it  in  operation  retain  any  peculiarly 
Christian  element  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  Christ; 
and  those  who  would  possess  Christianity  must  be  carefiil 
to  hold  and  retain  all  the  essential  points  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion. Of  that  religion  the  recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
an  essential  point  Not  always,  it  is  true,  does  our  Lord 
retain  the  then  current  phrase,  ^  Holy  Spirit,"  when  he 
speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  spirit  of 
man.  But  Christ's  essential  and  eternal  truths  depend  not 
on  any  particular  form  of  words.  Amid  a  variety  of  forms, 
those  truths  come  out  the  more  fully,  and  appeal  to  the  soul 
the  more  powerfully.  Beyond  a  doubt,  however,  it  is  a  part 
of  Christ's  teachings  that  man  needs  Giod's  aid  in  his  soul ; 
that  Giod's  aid  is  prepared  for  the  soul  of  man ;  that  man 
may  have  communion  with  Grod,  and  that  in  that  commun- 
ion, and  in  that  communion  only,  does  man  find  spiritual 
light,  strengih,  and  comfort 

This  doctrine  is  not  a  mere  recognition  of  a  general  divine 
influence.  Doubtless  such  an  influence  is  universal;  for 
Grod  is  everywhere ;  and  wherever  God  is,  there  does  God's 
Spirit  exist  and  operate.  God's  influence,  indeed,  is  the 
source  of  all  other  influences.    All  other  influences  are  bat 
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ferms  and  manifestatioDS  ,of  God's  inflnence.  The  laws  of 
ihe  aniTene  are  onlj  the.  modes  of  the  divine  operation. 
BepulBion,  attraction,  gravitj,  electricity,  are  real  powers 
oolj  as  seen  in  Grod, — onlj  when  regarded  as  God  in  mani- 
fold operatioD.  These  facts  were  in  substance  recognized 
hy  Jesns  when  he  taught  his  disciples  to  behold  God's  hand 
in  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

The  same  divine  influence  pervades  the  moral  world.  I 
find  it  in  the  whispers  of  conscience,  in  the  tenderness  and 
depth  of  maternal  love,  in  the  nobilitj  of  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
aspirations  and  reachings  forward  after  higher  forms  of 
good.  I  find  it  in  the  winning  simplicitj  and  confiding  af- 
fection of  childhood,  and  in  the  ready  and  warm  reply  there- 
to made  by  every  pure-minded  adult  That  divine  influ- 
ence is  the  basis  of  morals,  the  foundation  of  government, 
the  fountain  of  social  order.  In  virtue  of  its  efficacy,  states 
become  great,  commerce  fiourishes,  the  arts  rise  to  their 
proper  altitude,  and  the  domestic  virtues  put  on  their  true 
forms,  —  forms  which  are  as  lovely  as  they  are  true. 

But  higher  still  stands  Grod's  spiritual  communion  with 
man ;  in  a  line  indeed  with  all  God's  other  influences,  so 
that  the  universe,  seen  in  God,  is  religious  in  its  eflects ; 
and  morals  wrought  for  God,  prepare  the  soul  for  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  home,  made  God*s  domestic  sanctuary,  is  the  por- 
tal to  his  beatific  presence.  Yes,  all  God's  influences  are 
channels  of  his  grace,  and  they  all  lead  to  Christ.  But  the 
communion  which  Christ  enjoyed  and  promised  is  higher 
than  these,  because  it  is  their  combined  result,  and  more 
than  (heir  fullest  consummation. 

In  addition  to  these  general  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  there  is  the  specially  Christian  influence.  That  influ- 
ence may  be  described  as  the  Spirit  of  Grod  acting  in  human 
souls  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.    The  life  of  Christ 
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is  a  pattern  of  the  divine  gov«niment.  The  life  of  Christ  is 
a  foreshowing  of  human  destiny.  Grod  working  in  the  souk 
of  believers  therefore  works  according  to  that  pattern  and 
for  the  promotion  of  those  issues.  The  essence  of  that  pat- 
tern was  sympathizing  k>ye.  The  substance  of  those  issiiea 
will  he  adoring  love.  Hence  comes  the  touching  deser^H 
tion  of  God's  Spirit  as  the  Comforter.  For  what  hat  corn- 
fi>rt  did  Christ  breathe  forth  while  he  tabernacled  among 
men?  Their  deliverer,  their  lights  their  quickener,  their 
guide,  he  was  in  all  and  beyond  all,  their  Comforter.  The 
genUe  office  so  softly  and  feelingly  discharged  by  Jesus 
when  in  the  flesh,  was  taken  up  on  his  departure  from  earth 
by  God'«  own  Spirit,  which  is  thus  a  perpetual,  un&i^^ 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light,  support,  trust,  and  peace 
to  the  members  of  Christ's  spiritual  body.  In  the  Heavenly 
Father,  then,  we  have  pity  like  that  of  Christ,  forbearance 
like  that  of  Christ,  overflowing  love  like  that  of  Christ 
The  gentle  and  sympathizing  afiections  ascribed  to  Giod  in 
the  older  Scriptures,  here  receive  a  softer  tone  and  a  richer 
hue,  being  perfected  afler  the  mature  fulness  of  love  as 
manifested  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See,  then,  what 
a  lovable  being  Grod  is,  as  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Christ.  A  tender  Father  ?  More.  A'  comforting  spirit  ? 
Moro.  The  omnipotent  goodness  ?  More ;  for  he  is  a  tender 
Father,  a  comforting  ^irit,  and  the  omnipotent  goodness ; 
not  afar  ofi^,  but  nigh ;  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  present;, 
not  in  angelic  natures,  but  in  each  one's  own  soul,  in  the 
soul  of  every  human  being  in  the  degree  in  which  that  soul 
is  lowly,  kind,  gentle,  and  needy,  for  the  sole  purpose  «f  fill- 
ing that  soul  with  holiness,  peace,  and  ever-deepening,  ever^ 
expanding,  ever-brightening  life. 

Aro  thero  any  views  of  God  and  Grod's  government,  are 
there  any  views  of  man's  present  and  man's  future,  equal  to 
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those  which  are  presented  in  the  Ghxipel?  Yon  have  gone 
about  in  quest  of  good,  have  you  been  satisfied  ?  You  have 
tSBted  of  earthl^  waters,  and  know  how  inferior  thej  are  to 
the  waters  of  life.  Let  your  experience  have  its  full  and 
Dstnral  effect  in  leading  you  to  Christ,  ^  in  whom  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  Z£  wisdom  and  knowledge.".    (CoL  iL  3.) 

By  these  statemoits,  you  may  be  aided  to  understand  the 
ttreas  whidi  Christ  lays  on  the  necessity  of  divine  aid  to  the 
nlvataon  which  he  brought  Teaching  that  between  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man  there  exists  a  filial  rela- 
tioBahip»  he  pointed  to  that  relationship  as  the  link  between 
our  Creator  and  ourselves.  God  has  immediate  communion 
with  the  soul  of  man,  for  the  soul  of  man  possesses  a  divine 
element  But  as  a  free  moral  agent,  man  may  extinguish 
that  divine  light  Then  he  sinks  into  a  creature  of  fiesh 
and  blood,  and  is  all  but  totally  lost  to  Grod.  Man  may, 
however,  feed  the  flame.  If  he  strives  to  work  out  bis  sal- 
TBtioo,  God  works  with  him,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  The 
more  strenuous  his  efforts,  the  larger  are  the  supplies  of  the 
divine  aid.  Only  one  mistake  must  he  avoid,  —  a  fatal  mis- 
take, —  he  must  avoid  the  delusion  that  he  can  accomplish 
his  task  by  his  own  unaided  strength.  No  man  can  go  to 
Christ,  except  he  is  drawn  of  God.  Out  of  Christ,  who  is 
one  with  Grod,  we  are  as  branches  sundered  from  the  vine. 
In  God  our  spiritual  strength  begins,  in  God  only  can  it  be 
completed.  And  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  us.  In  his  grace 
IS  our  sole  sufficiency.  Weak  in  ourselves,  we  are  strong  in 
him.  Then  only  do  the  feeble  acquire  strength,  when  they 
are  clad  in  all  the  armor  of  God ;  then  only  are  our  troubled 
hearts  at  rest,  when  they  have  become  one  with  his  Spirit 
The  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  which  was  perfected 
in  Christ,  must  be  shared  by  us,  otherwise  we  are  alike  far 
fimn  God,  fiu:  from  goodness,  and  far  from  peace ;  but  under 
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the  radiant  and  tranqail  operation  of  that  union,  the  heart  is 
at  ease,  fkith  is  sight,  and  hope  is  all  hnt  re^zation.  <<  IF  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  mj  words ;  and  my  Father  wOl 
lore  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him.''     (John  xiv.  28.) 

I  have  not  spoken  to  you  of  any  visionary  thing.  I  rec- 
ommend no  mere  flights  of  the  imagination.  Keep  the  feel* 
ings  iinder  the  control  of  the  judgment,  in  order  that  the 
more  clearly  you  may  discern,  and  the  more  effectually  work 
together  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  observe,  that  our  di- 
vine Teacher  finds  in  our  deeds  the  final  criterion  of  oar 
possessing  that  Spirit  The  love  of  Christ  brings  Christ 
and  Qod  into  the  heart  But  how  are  we  to  know  that  we 
love  Christ  ?  Simply  by  keeping  his  words.  ^'  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him."  The  Coipforter,  then,  will  be  with  you  just  in  the 
degree  in  which  you  show  a  practical  love  to  Christ,  by  lov- 
ing all  that  Christ  loved.  Be,  then,  a  comfort  to  the  com- 
fortless, and  you  will  find  the  Comforter  himself  in  your  own 
heart  Go  to  your  child,  and  wipe  away  its  tears ;  soothe 
its  little  griefs  in  your  own  kind,  fatherly  arms ;  bear  the 
burdens  of  your  wife,  by  the  gentle  displays  of  a  living  sym- 
pathy ;  go  out  of  your  home,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
feed  the  hungry,  sustain  the  sick,  console  the  dying;  — 
then,  in  the  very  act  of  ministering  the  Grospel,  you  will  re- 
ceive accessions  of  its  power,  and  learn,  with  ever-increasing 
evidence,  what  depth  of  meaning  and  richness  of  support 
there  is  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour, — "  He  that  sent  me  iS 
with  me ;  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  him."  (John  viii.  29.)  ^  The  hour 
Cometh  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the 
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Father  is  with  me.  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  yoa, 
that  in  me  ye  mighthaTe  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
trihuJation ;  bot  be  of  good  cheer:  I  have  orereome  the 
worid."     (John  xvL  32,  33.) 

I  have  thooght  I  discerned  an  ill-concealed  aversion  to 
tbe  formula  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
This  feeling  may  probably  have  had  its  rise  in  year  having 
ftrmerly  regarded  the  words  as  embodying  the  ecclesiastical 
aolioo  of  the  TriniQr.  Having  renoonced  the  error  as  nn- 
leriptnral,  nnreasonable,  and  nntme,  you  have  little  &vor 
for  the  forms  by  which  it  was  once  set  forth  to  your  mind. 
But  learn,  I  implore  you,  to  discriminate  Grod's  truths  from 
man'a  corruptions,  and  be  careful  to  cleave  to  the  former 
while  you  reject  the  latter.  Too  hasty  often  are  our  relig- 
ious reformers,  who  are  apt  to  think  they  do  all  required  of 
Uiem  when  they  have  broken  in  pieces  the  idols  worshipped 
by  their  brethren.  There  never  was  a  fidsity  but  had  some- 
where in  it  or  near  it  an  everlasting  truth.  To  the  sacred- 
ness  of  its  connected  truth  falsity  owes  all  its  power,  and 
much  of  its  acceptance.  Is  it  not  wise  and  proper  to  look 
for  that  truth  when  you  destroy  the  falsity  ?  Surely  it  is 
Dot  of  less  importance  to  discover  and  treasure  up  the  real- 
ity, than  to  expose  and  put  away  the  semblance  ?  There- 
fore do  I  ask  you  to  study  the  import  of  the  terms,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  New  Testament,  as 
read  and  understood  by  me,  these  are  terms  of  character, 
office,  and  relationship ;  not  of  existence,  not  of  nature,  not  of 
essence.  To  me,  therefore,  the  formulary  contains  the  three 
great  symbols  of  the  Christian  verity.  In  the  Father  I  see 
God  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  Son  I  see  God*s 
image  as  the  herald  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
see  God's  grace  as  the  fulfiler  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  rela- 
tions and  offices  the  same  God  worketh  all  in  all,  being  one 
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in  design,  one  in  operation^  and  one  in  result  It  is  one  and 
the  same  agencj  running  in  three  converging  lines  to  a  oom- 
mon  point,  the  salvation  of  the  world.  What  is  given  of  the 
Father  is  manifested  by  the  Son,  and  made  efficadoos  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  not  with  persons  we  have  here  to  do, 
hut  with  powers,  with  manifestations,  with  spiritual  realities, 
influences,  blessings,  and  results.  These  powers  and  agen- 
cies are  not  matters  of  speculation,  not  deductions  of  the  log- 
ical intellect,  not  growths  of  human  opinion,  as  are  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  but  Scriptural  verities,  the  existence  and 
operation  of  which  can  be  traced  in  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  all  true  Christians  from  the  first  ages  down  to 
the  present  In  every  pulse  of  our  religious  life  the  Father 
originates,  the  Son  displays,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  applies 
light,  power,  and  grace.  Of  that  life  the  Father  is  the 
source,  the  Son  the  stream^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  en- 
ergy. 

What,  then,  is  the];^  in  the  doctrine,  when  ScripturaUy 
understood,  to  occasion  difficulty  or  cause  hesitation?  In 
truth  it  is  a  summary  of  all  the  light,  love,  and  power  of  the 
Grospel,  —  the  light  in  the  Father,  the  love  in  the  Son,  and 
the  power  in  the  Holy  Spirit  If  you  worship  the  Father, 
love  and  imitate  the  Son,  and  work  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yon  will  experience  the  sanctities  and  the  blessedness 
of  the  life  of  God  in  your  souL  By  so  doing  you  will  show 
yourself  wiser  than  if  you  surpassed  our  masters  in  Isra^ 
in  defining  the  Infinite  and  expounding  the  Incomprehen- 
sible. 
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SECOND  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

MISSION  TO  INDIA. 

By  the  miul  that  arriTed  in  Boston  on  the  last  of  November, 
ve  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  for  the  second  half-year 
of  the  Mission  to  India.  It  occupies  nine  columns  in  the 
Bmfftd  HufkarUy  —  a  newspaper  of  the  largest  size  pub- 
lished  in  Calcutta.  We  at  first  proposed  to  reprint  it  entire 
in  the  Joomal ;  but  when  we  found  it  -would  occupy  nearly 
one  third  of  a  number,  we  felt  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  abstract,  which  we  now  propose  to  give. 

The  document  embraces  three  distinct  papers :  —  1.  The 
Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ^  Unitarian  Society  for  the 
Flopagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India."  2.  A  Narrative  of 
Proceedings  in  Connection  with  the  Mission,  drawn  up  by 
Hr.  DalL  3.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  above-named 
Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary,  A.  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  is  very 
brief.  It  is  addressed  to  "Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  C.  S., 
President  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  India,"  and  is  designed  merely  to  introduce 
the  full  and  complete  report  of  the  Missionary.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  the  originators  of  this  Mission  that  Mr.  Rhoades 
writes  as  follows :  — 

"  Considering  the  short  time  the  Mission  has  been  established, 
and  the  many  obstacles  and  prejudices  to  be  oTercome,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  our  progress  has  been  all  that  could  be 
reasonably  anticipated." 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Richard  Lewis,  contains 
the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  The  state  of  our  treasury  is  not  discouraging,  considering  the 
difficulties  that  the  Mission  has  had  to  encounter.    Oar  subscrip- 
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tion  list  remains  nearly  the  same  for  monthly  subscribers,  while 
our  donation  list  has  been  equal  to  our  anticipation.  In  my 
last,  I  presented  you  an  account  against  the  Association  of 
Rs.  250  3  3 ;  and  including  that  amount  with  the  six  months' 
work  of  the  Mission,  I  show  to  you  a  balance  due  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  Rs.  153  4  3.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  succeeding 
six  months  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  as  good  a  report  as  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  doing.  Yet,  our  Society  is  dependent  upon 
subscriptions  as  a  society,  and  we  must  look  to  the  Home  Asso- 
ciation for  more  aid  than  we  now  possess.  Our  pastor  is  gaining 
influence  daily;  —  the  allowance  made  to  him  from  home  and 
here  is  barely  adequate  to  meet  his  wants.  Our  printing  fund,  as 
you  will  note,  is  cramped  for  want  of  means.  The  means  shonld 
be  provided  from  home;  and,  with  a  generous  allowance  for  a 
short  period,  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  liberal  community,  such  as 
we  have  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs,  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on 
without  assistance.  With  such  an  energetic  pastor  as  Mr.  Dall, 
we  shall  not  require  the  aid  of  crutches  for  a  great  length  of 
time." 

Appended  to  this  Report  is  the  <^ Account  Current"  of 
Mr.  Lewis.  We  reprint  a  few  of  the  subscriptions,  asking 
the  pardon  of  our  India  friends  for  doing  so.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  light  in  which  our 
Mission  is  regarded  in  Calcutta  itself,  it  seems  a  duty  to 
spread  before  our  religious  public  the  evidence  on  this  point, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  following  list  of  subscribers.  The 
sumsluuned  are  rupees,  of  nearly  the  value  of  half  a  dollar 
each:^ 


Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq., 
Richard  Lewis,  Esq., 
A.  H.  Rhoades,  jr.,  Esq., 
John  Atkinson,  Esq., 
F.  A.  Tillon,  Esq., 
J.  G.  Whitney,  Esq., 
C.  F.  Bliss,  Esq., 


150  Adams  Bailey,  Esq.,  96 

60  N.  C.  Tuckerman,  Esq.,  18 

24  Robert  Nunn,  Esq.,  48 

•  30  O.  B.  Everett,  Esq.,  24 

30  Norman  Kerr,  Esq.,  18 

30  Charles  H.  Bailey,  Esq.,  60 

24  James  Dalton,  Jr.,  Esq.,  84 
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Capt  H.  F.  Doeg,  48  Baboo  Joynarian  Bhose,  8 

Baboo  Rajeoder  Dutt,  25  Baboo  Chundy  Churn  Singha,    3 

Baboo  Kalidas  Dutt,  25  Baboo  Onongo  Mohun  Mitter,  3 

Baboo  Kjsaory  Chund  Mitter,  6  with  others. 

Baboo  Hurchunder  Datt,         6 

We  come  now  to  the  extended  report  of  Mr.  DalL  He 
begins  it  by  analyzing  the  ^  Instructions  "  given  to  him  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
dation.  He  finds  there  were  nine  distinct  objects  embraced 
in  his  charge ;  and  he  proceeds,  under  each  of  these  niire 
headsy  to  report  what  he  has  done  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  mission.  We  have  space  only  for  a  few  facts, 
and  shall  give  preference  to  such  as  have  not  been  particu- 
lariy  presented  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Dall's  correspondence. 

At  the  Mission  Booms  new  inquirers  are  daily  applying 
for  instruction.  A  list  has  been  kept  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five ;  "  nearly  all  of  these  are  intelligent  heathen  young 
men,  many  of  whom  have  heard  something  of  Jesus^  but 
have  seldom  read  the  Bible,  except  as  quoted  in  infidel 
woriLs."  ^  Some  of  these  have  spent  many  hours  in  con- 
versation, and  continued  their  visits  for  successive  weeks 
and  months.  They  have  purchased  and  borrowed  books 
and  tracts,  and  still  come  for  more." 
'  There  are  now  seven  or  eight  Unitarian  converts  at  work, 
some  ^  to  distribute  and  sell  Unitarian  books  and  tracts,  and 
several  are  preaching  in  the  bazaars  and  villages  around 
Calcutta.'* 

One  hundred  and  fifly  different  persons  have  been  in 
attendance  upon  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
have  been  regularly  kept  up  without  intermission.  The 
average  attendance  is  small,  not  exceeding  thirty.  The 
usual  Protestant  order  of  worship  has  been  followed,  and  a 
written  discourse  has  always  been  given. 
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Of  the  Sandaj  School  sixty  different  persons  have  been 
members,  though  "the  attendance  has  not  exceeded  twenty- 
five  upon  any  one  of  the  twenty-six  Sundays  of  the  half- 
year."  A  Boston  <<  Manual "  is  used,  but  the  pastor  occu- 
pies a  large  portion  of  the  time  in  familiar  conversational 
exposition  of  Christian  truth. 

Several  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta  have 
"expressed  a  desire  to  place  themselves  under  the  super- 
vision and  influence  of  the  American  Unitarian  Mission." 
So  large  a  door  of  usefulness  is  opened  in  having  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  hundreds  of  young,  intelligent  Hin- 
doos, open  to  the  truth,  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  having  a  college  or  high  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  One  institution,  the  Bali  Training-School,  *^  has 
a  zealous  Unitarian  Christian  for  its  proprietor  and  head- 
teacher." 

Of  the  thousand  volumes  and  tracts  sent  out  to  Calcutta 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  many  have  been 
sold,  and  many  have  been  sent  to  Madras,  Melbourne  (Aus- 
tralia), Burdwan,  Jessore,  Rangoon,  Lahore,  and  many 
other  places.  Besides  these  tracts,  the  Calcutta  Unitarian 
Society  has,  during  the  last  half-year,  issued  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pages  of  its  own  publications.  "  In  all 
these  places,  during  this  first  year  of  our  work,  have  friends 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  appeared,  who  seem  ready  to  co- 
operate more  or  less  largely  in  the  distribution  of  our  books 
and  tracts.  The  entire  labors  of  one  man,  of  generous 
heart  and  cultivated  intellect,  might  be  profitably  expended 
in  this  single  department  of  the  Mission.  What  might  not 
stich  a  man  accomplish,  aided  by  a  mail  which  bears  a  letter 
to  any  part  of  India — two  thousand  miles  —  for  a  penny  ? 
and  by  the  cheap  book-post,  which  will  carry  four  or  ^ve 
oommon-eized    books  the   same  distanoe   for   fbarpence? 
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Theee  agencies  of  a  generoas  goyemmeiit  are  constantly 
perrerted  to  the  wide  circulation  of  the  vilest  infidel  attacks 
opoo  Chrislianitj ;  nor  is  there  a  work  of  this  sort  printed 
in  any  part  of  the  world  which  does  not  speedily  find  its 
way  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  the  million  homes  of  this 
awakening  and  reading  people." 

A  Circulating  Library  of  Unitarian  books  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Calcutta,  and  ^  more  than  &Rj  persons  have  been 
reading  and  returning." 

Copies  of  Channing's  Works,  sent  out  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  have  been  placed  in  the  College  and 
Qty  Libraries  of  Calcutta. 

A  series  of  ten  doctrinal  tracts  has  been  published,  and 
have  been  widely  distributed  in  Lidia,  as  they  have  been 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Evening  English- 
man, —  a  paper  of  large  circulation. 

^  The  five  daily  newspapers  of  Calcutta  have  been  regu- 
larly received  by  the  Missionary  in  *  return  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  them."  Copies  of  these  Mr.  Dall  has  occasionally 
sent  to  American  friends,  as  tokens  of  friendly  remem- 
brance. '*  He  can  conceive  of  no  readier  .way  in  which 
friends  at  a  distance  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  enlightened 
and  impartial  estimate  of  the  work  which  believers  in  a 
Universal  Father  ought  to  be  doing  in  Asia ;  and  to  know, 
by  their  own  examination  of  testimony,  what  are  the  wisest 
methods  of  accomplishing  it" 

Mr.  Dall  closes  his  Report  by  stating  in  strong  and 
affecting  terms  the  need  of  more  assistance  in  publishing 
tracts.  Several  of  these  tracts  have  been  translated  into 
Bengalee,  —  the  common  language  of  the  country, — and  the 
small  sum  of  ten  rupees  (five  doUars)  would  print  two  hun- 
dred copies.     Who  will  extend  assistance  to  this  work  ? 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  Second  Semiannual  Be- 
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port,  we  shall  leave  the  above  &ct8  to  make  their  own  im- 
pressioa  on  the  reader's  mind.  If  in  Calcatta,  as  in  Kansas, 
tiie  Association  has  began  a  good  work,  a  broad,  generoos, 
and  Christian  work,  if  it  be  following  that  work  with  energy 
and  wisdom,  and  if  it  promises  large  and  noble  resnlts, 
has  not  everj  person  in  our  land,  who  calls  himself  a  Unita- 
rian Christian,  a  duty  to  perform  in  helping  to  sustain  these 
undertakings  ?  Let  every  one  in  our  religious  societies  an- 
nually give  but  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  efficient  help 
will  be  extended.  Shall  these  enterprises  languish  for  lack 
<^ihat? 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  OUR  LITERATURE  IN 

GERMANY. 

It  has  repeatedly  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  that 
copies  of  our  more  important  theological  publications  would 
be  gratefully  received  by  libraries  and  professors  in  various 
.Grerman  univerdties.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  an 
attempt  to  supply  them,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  our  theology  where  it  is  but  partially 
understood,'but  as  an  humble  expression  of  our  affectionate 
regard  for  a  land  which  has  done  so  much  for  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  Committee  charged  their  Secretary  with  the  office 
of  executing  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 

Some  time  has  necessarily  been  spent  in  making  inquiries 
preparatory  to  a  systematic  and  judicious  discharge  of  tills 
duty.  The  most  valuable  assistance  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Young,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  he  has  passed  several  years  in  theolpgica] 
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itadf.  Ab  the  resnli  dlher  of  infonnation  deriyed  from 
otbera,  or  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  Mr.  Toung  fbr- 
oished  a  list  of  universities,  professors,  and  pastors,  who 
would  gladlj  accept  our  books.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  him  to  know  more  of  our  type  of  Chris- 
tian thought  A  more  important  service  still  was  rendered 
bj  Mr.  Toung,  in  selecting  from  our  list  of  publications  the 
work  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  We  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  assistance,  which  was 
rendered  with  the  utmost  care  and  cordial  good-will. 

The  work  has  finallj  been  accomplished,  and  a  large  box 
of  books  has  been  forwarded.  It  contaiDs  sixtt-six  sepa- 
rate packages.  The  University  Libraries  of  Halle,  Gotting- 
en,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Jena,  Marbuig,  Giessen,  Tubingen, 
Bonn,  Basle,  Pressburg,  Leipzig,  Konigsberg,  Zurich,  and 
Breslau,  are  included  in  the  list ;  and  among  the  individu' 
€ds  to  whom  books  have  been  sent  are  the  familiar  names 
of  Tholuck,  Domer,  Ewald,  Credner,  Bauer,  Hagenbach, 
Chevatier  Bunsen,  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

The  works  sent  are  chiefly  the  following:  The  Select 
Volume  of  Channing's  Theological  Works,  Norton's  State- 
ment of  Reasons,  Noyes's  Collection  of  Theological  Essays, 
Eliot's  Doctrinal  Discourses,  Feabody's  Doctrinal  Lectures, 
Sears  on  Regeneration,  Clarke's  Doctrine  of  Prayer,  Chan- 
ning's  Thoughts,  Memoirs  of  Channing,  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Ware,  &c. ;  in  all,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

A  neat  card  in  each  volume  contains  the  name  of  the 
receiver,  and  the  words,  Presented  hy  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association^  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  works  in- 
tended for  one  receiver  are  done  up  in  one  package,  all 
packages  for  one  city  are  again  included  in  one  larger  pack- 
age, and  the  whole  are  consigned  to  an  agent  in  Halle,  who 
wUL  see  them  distributed* 
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In  the  servioe  <^  the  AssodatioD,  we  have  performed  no 
labor  which  we  contemplate  with  more  pleasnre.  May  the 
▼olomet  tent  abroad  form  a  fiiendlj  tie  between  the  Assod- 
atioo  and  manj  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  men. 


THIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AGENTS. 

The  third  Semiannual  Meeting  ci  the  District  Agents 
was  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association,  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 2dtb,  1856,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon. 

The  following  persons  were  present :  the  President, 
Vioe-FKsidents,  and  Secretary  of  the  Associati<Hi ;  Rev.  A. 
H.  Conant,  of  Geneva,  HI. ;  Rev.  R.  D.  Barr,  of  Medfield ; 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tllden,  of TS'itdiburg ;  Rev.  J.  P.  Moors,  of 
Deerfield ;  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  of  Charlestown,  N.  H. ;  Rev. 
C.  J.  Bowen,  of  Kingston ;  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Salem ; 
Rev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  of  Saoo,  Me. ;  Rev.  Thomas  HiU,  of 
Waltham;  Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale,  of  Groton;  Rev. 
Dr.  Palfrey,  of  Belfast,  Me. ;  Rev.  N.  A.  Staples,  of  Lex- 
ington; and  Rev.  S.  D.  Robbins,  of  Framingham. 

The  meeting  was  also  fiftvored  with  the  company  ci  the 
following  gentlemen,  present  by  invitation :  Rev.  Dr.  Gran- 
netty  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  Rev.  Dr.  Bumap  of  Baltimore, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Cambridgeport. 

The  Secretary  communicated  letters  from  the  following 
gentlemen,  apologizing  for  absence,  made  necessary  by  en- 
gagc»nents  at  home :  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Rev.  Edgar 
Buckingham,  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  Rev.  E.  G.  Adams^  <^  Tem- 
pleton;  and  Rev.  J.  H*  Phipps,  of  Eaat  Bridgewater. 
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After  a  few  words  of  weloome  from  the  Prerideot,  who 
expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Executive  Coounittee  in 
seeing  so  large  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Association 
assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  observations  and  the  pledges  of  their  co- 
operation, he  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  a  communica- 
tioa  which  had  been  prepared,  detailing  minutely  the  pres- 
ent measures  and  plans  of  the  Board. 

We  here  present  the  greater  part  of  this  paper,  as  it  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

''  The  missioD  in  Calcutta  is  sustained  at  a  cost  to  the  Associa- 
tioD  of  $  1,400  per  anDum.  Besides  this,  about  $600  are  raised 
for  this  mission  in  Calcutta  itself,  giving  $  2,000  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  of  mission-rooms,  pablic  worship,  and  Mr.  DalPs  board, 
personal  expenses,  &c,  Mr.  Ball's  expenditures  are  made,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  most  prudent  and  economical 
maaner.  A  man  of  no  expensive  ^tastes  or  habits,  he  is  lavish 
only  in  his  labors,  and  nowhere  prodigal  except  in  his  devoted 
and  untiring  zeal. 

''AH  Mr.  Ball's  letters  have  been  published, — not  one  of  them  has 
been  kept  back.  All  Mr.  Pratt's  letters,  too,  have  been  published, — 
a  slow  and  cautious  Englishman  ;  in  temperament  and  tendencies 
of  mind  the  very  reverse,  as  we  judge,  of  Mr.  Ball  himself.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  actual  work- 
ing of  things  in  Calcutta,  beside  the  means  of  knowledge  open  to 
everybody.  We  have  no  view  behind  the  scenes.  Undoubtedly 
we  most  make  allowance  for  the  very  hopeful  and  enthusiastic 
light  in  which  Mr.  Ball  sees  everything.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  on  the  whole,'  the  Calcutta  mission  has  justified  the 
attempt,  and  calls  for  the  continuance  of  the  sum  it  annually  costs. 
Public  worship  is  maintained  every  Sunday.  The  attendance  is 
not  large,  and  of  the  audience  very  few  are  Americans  or  English- 
men. Probably  no  preacher  could  gather  a  large  number  of 
Americans  or  English  in  a  city  where  they  are  temporarily  resi- 
dent merely  for  business,  and  where  the  allurements  are  much 
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Stronger  in  all  directions  than  towards  a  dissenting  and  nnpopalar 
form  of  Ctiristianity.  Some  thirty  or  forty  persons,  native  or  half- 
caste,  attend  his  service ;  most  of  whom  are  also  gathered  into  a 
Sunday  school  and  Bihle  class.  To  them  Mr.  Dall  appears  to 
be  assiduous  in  teaching,  explaining,  and  enforcing  the  Gospel  as 
he  understands  it.  All  we  previously  knew  of  Mr.  Dall's  giiYs  and 
qnalifications  leads  as  to  believe  that  in  this  kind  of  work  he  is 
unusually  successful  Of  the  sort  of  influence  he  exerts,  we  have 
an  intimation  in  the  hymns  composed  by  one  of  his  converts,  and 
published  in  the  last  Quarterly  Journal. 

"  Much  of  Mr.  Dallas  time  appears  to  be  taken  up  in  personal 
interviews  with  inquirers  for  the  truth  among  this  inquisitive  and 
acute  people ;  and  many  of  these  inquirers  appear  to  be  men  of 
much  influence  and  wealth.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
he  may  by  and  by  secure  great  pecuniary  advantages  to  our  mis- 
sion, from  some  of  those  nabobs  who  ^d  it  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  their  vast  wealth. 

"Mr.  Dall  has  converted  to  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity 
several  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  Bishop *s 
College.  Some  of  these  young  men  are  desirous  of  coming  to 
this  country,  to  be  here  educated,  in  order  to  return  to  India  to 
devote  themselves  as  missionaries  among  their  countr>'men.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  not  encouraged  this  step  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  subject  may  come  up  again  for  consideration  by  and  by. 
Something  is  doubtless  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion. While  there  may  be  reasonable  objections  against  the  Asso- 
ciation's committing  itself  to  a  doubtful  experiment,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  individual^  layman  or  clergyman,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  receive  a  bright  East-Indian  youth  for  one 
year  in  his  family.  It  is  probable  that  a  passage  on  board  of  a 
merchant-ship  would  be  given  to  such  a  youth,  and  a  year's  resi- 
dence here  might  fit  him  for  increased  usefulness  on  his  return. 
At  least  it  may  be  an  experiment  which  some  individual  may  be 
disposed  to  try. 

"  By  indefatigable  labors  in  writing  and  publishing,  Mr.  Dall 
has  reached  many  minds  through  the  public  press  of  Calcutta. 
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We  judge  that  he  hss  made  his  miaBion  widely  known  and  re- 
spected. 

**  We  nraat  not  omit  to  name  alao  his  efforts  in  the  circulation 
of  books.  More  than  a  thousand  volumes  of  our  literature  has  he 
eiicalated  in  India.  Should  his  labors  in  this  field  continue,  and 
with  the  success  now  prophesied,  India  will  soon  become  a  con- 
■iderable  market  for  our  books. 

''On  the  whole,  we  feel  that  this  mission  calls  for  continued 
eappoit,  as  a  work  which  we  should  carry  on  with  a  feeling  of 
eatisfiiction  and  joy.  When  we  look  to  the  culture  and  character 
of  most  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  foreign  countries,  we  shall 
readily  eondnde  that  Mr.  Dall,  in  learning,  extent  of  informa- 
tioo,  and  general  breadth  of  character,  is  &r  above  the  average, 
and  is  really  an  eminent  man  in  comparison. 

**  Most  of  the  facts  about  our  mission  to  Kansas  axe  well  known. 
In  one  work,  at  least  in  one  field,  and  that  which  circumstances 
have  made  a  very  prominent  one,  Unitarians  have  been  first  on  the 
gromid,  and  have  taken  a  bold  and  successful  lead.  None  of  our 
friends  doubt,  we  believe,  that  in  the  character  of  our  missionary 
we  have  been  fortunate.  Mr.  Nute  has  sustained  his  part  well. 
Should  peace  be  restored  to  that  sufilenng  Territory,  we  shall  soon 
haTO  a  church  there,  furnished  with  everything  that  one  of  our 
New  England  churches  has  in  the  service  of  religion.  The  bell 
will  soon  be  placed  in  the  tower,  and  it  is  a  touching  fact,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Whitman,  that,  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  Law- 
rence, it  so  happened  that  the  sewing-circle  composed  of  ladies  of 
all  denominations,  was  then  in  session  ;  and  on  hearing  the  first 
tones  of  the  bell,  — the  first  ever  heard  in  Kansas,  —  many  could 
not  refrain  firom  tears,  at  the  associations  of  home  awakened  in 
their  minds. 

*'  Mr.  Nute's  chutch  needs  further  help.  The  building  of  it 
has  coat  much  more  than  it  would  have  cost  if  erected  in  peaceful 
times.  We  have  just  heard  that  lumber  got  out  and  paid  for,  and 
piled  up  ready  for  use,  has  been  stoleir  and  lost,  and  the  expense 
must  be  incurred  again.  This  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Jlooring 
of  the  church.     Providence  overrules  adverse  circumstances  for 
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good.  All  that  Mr.  Nute  has  gone  throagh  has  served  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  giyen  him  a  rare 
hold  on  their  sympathies  and  regard.  He  will  be  a  man  of  com- 
manding influence  in  directing  the  future  fortunes  of  that  Terri- 
tory. Our  name,  and  aims,  and  wishes,  and  faith,  and  works,  are 
not  unknown  in  that  region,  and  we  should  desert  a  noble  and  rare 
hope  of  influence  were  we  to  desert  that  mission,  or  fail  to  give  it 
a  full  and  adequate  support. 

'*  All  our  missionary  operations  in  Minnesota  are  for  the  present 
suspended.  We  have  neither  means  nor  men  suflicient  to  embark 
in  this  work  among  the  red-men  of  our  Western  forest  We  have 
made  ourselves  known  to  them,  have  gained  their  sympathies  and 
confidence,  and  the  time  may  come  when  we  can  use  these  advan- 
tages to  their  good.  From  Mr.  Tanner  we  hear  occasionally. 
He  is  farming  and  lumbering  in  Minnesota.  Reports  adverse  to 
his  character  are  oftentimes  circulated.  It  is  not  here  known 
what  foundation  there  may  be  for  such  reports,  though  it  is  not 
supposed  that  the  character  of  any  half-breed,  living  on  the  borders 
of  civilization,  will  bear  to  be  very  carefully  scrutinized  by  our 
standard  of  right  and  propriety.  We  mean  to  keep  up  a  friendly 
intercourse,  in  the  hope  that  Providence  may  some  time  enable  us 
to  do  a  work  from  which  we  seem  at  present  cut  off  by  the  double 
want  before  named. 

"  In  regard  to  the  book  department  of  the  Association,  full  in- 
formation is  generally  given  in  the  Quarterly  Journal.  *  The  Rod 
and  the  Staff'  has  just  been  issued  in  a  second  edition,  —  a  work 
of  a  peculiar  cast,  highly  spiritual  and  devout ;  it  is  creditable  to 
the  religious  condition  of  our  congregations  that  it  is  called  for  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  shows  that  the  Executive  Committee  did  not 
err  in  undertaking  its  publication.  '  The  Sunday-School  Lit- 
urgy '  is  slowly  coming  into  use,  as  it  was  expected  such  a  work 
would  only  slowly  displace  other  manuals  now  in  our  schools.  A 
second  edition  will  at  once  be  published.  Dr.  Noyes's  Theological 
Essays  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  permanently  valuable,  pub- 
lications ever  issued  by  the  Association.  It  is  meeting  with  a 
good  sale.    The  seventh  edition  of  <  The  Altar  at  Home '  will  be 
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poblished  this  week.  The  sixth  edition  of  Sears's  *  Regeneration ' 
WIS  published  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  A  new  and  improved 
edition  —  the  fourth  —  of  the  little  book  called  *  Channing^s 
Thoughts  '  has  lately  been  issued »  The  manuscript  of  a  selec- 
tion of  choice  Religions  Poetry,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Bulfinch,  was  this 
day  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
go  to  press,  and  be  published,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Harp  and 
the  Croes,'  as  Vol.  lY.  of  the  Devotional  Library.  Dr.  Peabody, 
of  Portsmouth,  has  nearly  finished  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts, 
the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Mr.  Morison  is  progressing 
very  slowly  in  his  portion  of  the  work,  namely,  the  Gospels.  But 
we  have  hopes  that  the  entire  commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
forming  Vol.  I.  of  the  Biblical  Library,  will  go  to  press  some 
time  next  year.  From  Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  England, 
we  have  received  advantageous  proposals,  offering  us  the  stereo- 
type plates  of  his  Bible  Dictionary,  —  we  giving  in  part  payment 
copies  of  such  of  our  publications  as  may  find  a  sale  in  England. 
Should  this  arrangement  be  consummated,  we  shall  have  a  valua- 
ble work,  a  Bible  Dictionary,  as  Vol.  II.  of  our  Biblical  Library. 

"  The  Quarterly  Journal  is  received,  we  believe,  with  general 
fiavor  in  our  churches,  though  its  circulation  has  not  been  carried 
up  to  the  point  we  aimed  to  reach.  A  much  greater  interest 
might  be  given  to  its  pages,  if  it  had  a  larger  circle  of  contributors. 
Two  or  three  pages  of  instructive,  interesting  matter,  each  Dis- 
trict Agent  might  furnish  for  every  number.  Something  suited 
to  the  times  —  an  earnest  rebuke,  a  tender  appeal,  an  urgent  ex- 
hortation—  might  here  reach  a  wide  circle. 

"  We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Is  it  doing  anything  which  with  good  faith  we  can  ask  our 
churches  to  help  ?  If  it  be  doing  a  good  work,  in  a  wise  and  en- 
ergetic manner,  if  we  can  ask  our  churches  to  sympathize  with 
that  work,  and  to  help  it,  let  us  make  that  appeal  witli  more  ear- 
nestness of  importunity. 

"  There  are  some  great  discouragements  in  our  attempts  at 
progress.  In  the  first  place  the  Association  never  has  had,  through 
the  whole  thirty  years  of  its  history,  the  unanimous  approval  of 
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our  denomination.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  peculiarly  onfortnnate 
that  a  number  of  our  leading  ministers  are  totally  indifierent  to  the 
Association.  But  the  grand  obstacle  that  weighs  heavier  than  all, 
is  our  general  indifference  to  «11  associated  action.  Peculiar  to 
our  body,  a  wide-spread  and  deeply  engraved  feature  of  our  body, 
we  must  look  for  its  origin,  it  is  supposed,  partly  to  the  natural 
reaction  against  the  machinery  of  combination,  so  much  used  and 
abused  in  other  denominations,  and  partly  to  that  principle  which 
is  so  much  the  cherished  genius  of  our  body, — the  principle  of 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Pushed  to  its  last  consequences, 
we  distrust  all  outward  sympathies,  even  of  our  nearest  religious 
firiends,  and  feel  that  we  part  with  something  of  our  personal  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  and  oneness,  if  we  act  in  any  way  other 
than  as  one  alone.  In  this  state  of  mind,  it  looks  like  something 
small,  something  to  be  defended  and  apologized  for,  if  we  act 
in  combination  with  any  body,  especially  in  religious  matters,  so 
open  to  the  cry  of  sectarianism  and  mere  party  spirit.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  said,  '  We  must  shun  sectarianism  as  of  hell ' ;  but  are  we 
sure  that  this  is  the  only  evil  spirit  which  we  need  to  cast  out  ? 
The  opposite  of  error  is  not  always  right. 

"  To  present  a  brief  view  of  our  financial  affairs,  so  that  our 
friends  may  more  fully  understand  our  situation,  we  subjoin  the 
following  statement  of  our  annual  appropriations :  — 

Rent  of  Rooms,  $  500.00 

Storage  room,  on  opposite  side  of  the  street,  75.00 

Clerk  hire,  400.00 

Salary  of  Secretary,  2,000.00 

Rev.  Charles  Briggs's  Salary,  250.00 

Printing  Quarterly  Journal,  2,000.00 

Mr.  Ball's  Salary,  1,400.00 

Mr.  Nute's  Salary,  800.00 

Appropriations  to  Feeble  Societies  (annual  average),  1,500.00 
Paper,  binding,  and  printing  of  such  books  as  we  print 

annually,  6,000.00 

<*  This  amounts  to  about  $  15,000,  which  is  what  we  actually 
need  every  year. 
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**  We  obtain,  say  $6,000  for  the  Journal,  $3,500  for  books 
sold,  and  ate  dependent  upon  the  gift  of  our  churches  for  at  least 
$6,000,  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  annual  expenses. 

'*  Ttie  disproportion  between  whsrt  our  books  cost  us,  and  what 
we  get  for  them,  will  strike  every  one  in  this  account.    Two  or 
three  ftcts  most  be  taken  into  consideration.    First,  we  stereotype 
all  our  books.    Hence,  the  first  cost  is  considerable.    Books  of 
permanent  value  will  pay  better  by  and  by  than  they  do  now. 
Seeond,  we  have  to  give  away  many  books,  sowing  our  seed  for 
some  harvest  years  hence.     We  are  supplying  the  libraries  of  all 
the  ooUeges  and  aoademies  in  the  land.    Nor  this  alone.    We  are 
at  the  present  time  making  up  sixty-four  packages  of  books,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  for  libraries  in  German  uni- 
wraities,  and  for  professors  in  tiie  same,  to  whom,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived intimation,  the  gift  of  our  books  will  be  peculiarly  accept- 
able.     Beside  all  this,  throughout  our  country  these  Rooms  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  are  becoming  well  known, 
and  nnmerous  individuals  here  apply  by  letter  for  works  explana- 
tory of  our  faith.    In  many  cases  we  have  to  give  the  books. 
Add  one  other  fact.     In  other  denominations,  such  is  the  esprit  de 
corps  J  a  denominational  book«must  be  purchased  by  every  well-to- 
do  family  in  the  denomination.    It  is  astonishing  what  numbers  of 
books  through  the  operation  of  this  feeling  are  disposed  of  by  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  and  the  American  Tract  Society.     We 
have  no  such  feeling  among  us.    A  good  book,  the  best  of  books, 
may  lie  for  years  on  our  shelves  unsold,  unless  some  special  rea- 
sons lead  to  its  sale.    There  is  no  desire  to  get  it  because  we 
publish  it. 

"This  brings  to  view  a  great  want  in  our  operations,  —  a 
system  of  thorough  colportage.  We  attempted  it  twice,  —  once 
under  the  management  of  Rev.  Mr.  Forman,  once  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Ball.  Both  gentlemen  were  attracted  to  other  fields  of  service. 
We  need  an  active,  earnest,  capable  man  to  establish  a  system  of 
colportage,  appointing  colporters  for  certain  States  or  counties, 
and  having  the  whole  system  in  his  care.  He  will  have  to  travel, 
to  visit  various  places,  and  be  absent  from  the  Rooms  the  most  of 
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the  time.  We  hope  to  find  the  right  man  for  this  woik.  Oar  op- 
erations will  be  greatly  and  beneficially  extended  by  his  aid.  We 
are  getting  everything  ready  for  his  labors,  —  a  good  list  of  books, 
all  stereotyped,  so  that  they  can  be  reproduced  in  any  number. 
It  will  require  some  outlay  at  first  to  organize  such  a  system  as 
we  should  haye,  but  it  will  in  the  end  pay  us  well.  In  no  way, 
perhaps,  can  we  better  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the  Associ- 
ation was  formed,  —  'the  diffusion  of  a  pure  Christianity.' 

"  These  suggestions  shall  be  closed  with  one  relating  to  Life- 
Members.  There  are  gratifying  indications  of  a  wUlingneas  to 
help  the  Assoeiation  by  becoming  a  life-member.  With  Tery  little 
solicitation,  we  suspect,  if  any,  in  any  quarter,  twenty-one  persons 
have  beoome  life-members  within  the  last  twelve  months,  bringing 
$  630  to  our  Treasury.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  suggest  this  mode  of  assistance, — and  that  parishes 
should  make  their  ministers  and  superintendents  of  Sunday 
schools  members  for  life,  and  that  wealthy  individuals  should 
be  asked  to  enroll  their  names  upon  our  list.  More  may  perhaps 
be  done  in  this  way  in  the  year  to  come,  than  in  any  year  in  our 
history." 

After  this  paper  had  been  read,  the  President  called  upon 
each  District  Agent  to  give  a  report  relating  to  his  District, 
embracing  an  account  of  such  plans  as  had  been  executed 
or  contemplated  with  a  view  of  making  an  appeal  for  aid 
from  our  churches,  and  also  suggestions  in  regard  to  extend- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  Association. 

These  reports  were  of  a  deep,  practical  interest.  Tfaej 
put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  facts  from  all  par^  of 
the  country  by  which  thej  felt  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened. Uniformly  they  bore  witness  to  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  measures  of  the  Association,  and  to  a  growing 
confidence'  m  its  useful  action.  There  are  some  parishes 
and  ministers  that  do  not  extend  their  sympathy  and  help ; 
partly,  as  it  was  explained,  by  scruples  about  all  associated 
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acdon,  and  partly  bj  a  misunderstanding  of  the  intentions 
and  spirit  of  the  present  Executive  Board.  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  in  some  quarters  objections  were  passing 
away ;  and  that  the  Association,  if  it  pursues  with  energy, 
and  with  a  free,  liberal  spirit,  the  general  measures  to  which 
it  is  now  pledged,  may,  for  years  to  come,  confidently  rely 
upon  a  more  extended  and  generous  support. 

After  the  list  of  District  Agents  had  been  called,  the 
meeting  was  favored  with  remarks  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bumap 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Stebbins.  Rev.  Dr.  Gunnett  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  meeting  before  its  close ;  but  he  kindly  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  a  note,  expressive  of  his  warm 
satisfaction  in  view  of  ^'  the  plans  of  pre-eminent  usefulness 
which  the  Association  is  so  successfully  prosecuting.'' 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  the  session  of  the  District  Agents 
was  dosed.  We  believe  the  brethren  separated  with  a 
feeling  that  it  was  good  for  us  all  that  we  had  come  to- 
.  gether,  and  with  a  hope  of  being  able,  each  in  his  own  sep- 
arate sphere,  to  do  more  for  the  success  of  those  missionary 
and  book  enterprises  in  which  we  have  embarked. 


HON.  SAMUEL    HOAR,  LL.D. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  extended  notice  of  the  life 
and  character  of  this  honored  man.  We  must  nol,  however, 
suffet  the  event  of  his  departure  from  the  scenes  of  earth, 
which  took  place  (Si  the  morning ,  of  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber last,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  to  pass  with- 
out a  brief  allusion  to  it  here. 

No  better  example  could  Massachusetts  furnish  of  a  true 
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aon  of  the  old  Paritan  stock.  He  had  stadied,  with  a  mind 
pre-eminent  for  candor  and  clearness,  the  subject  of  theolo- 
gy as  a  science,  and  of  religion  as  a  life ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  was  a  Unitarian  by  conviction,  and  a  sincere  disci- 
ple of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  dailj  OKiTersatiQn  and 
walk. 

In  the  public  meetings  of  our  bodj,  at  the  anniversaries 
of  .the  American  Unitarian  Association,  at  the  Autumnal 
Conventions,  and  at  celebrations  of  the  Sunday-School  Sod- 
etj,  no  layman  was  more  frequently  seen,  and  no  one's  pret- 
ence was  more  welcome.  The  clear  and  fiili  tones  of  bis 
voice  drew  immediate  attention  to  words  which  every  one 
knew  would  be  words  of  wisdom  and  duty. 

Faithfulness  is  the  word  to  characterize  him.  He  was 
the  faithful  man  in  every  relation  he  sustained.  Hundreds 
can  bear  testimony  to  that  faithfulness  in  countless  offices. 
We  speak  of  what  we  know ;  and  when  we  say  that  he  was 
never  absent  firom  a  single  meeting  of  the  Sunday-School . 
Executive  Board  that  met  in  these  Rooms,  <and  never  failed 
for  a  single  year  to  give  a  generous  donation  to  the  Missions 
here  sustained,  we  have  but  indicated  a  regularity  and  con- 
scientiousness that  run  through  the  whole  of  his  life. 

The  calm  peace  and  radiant  glory  of  his  setting  sun  gave 
another  proof  that  the  religion  which  is  good  for  life  is  good 
also  for  deathft  Kindly  was  he  spared  many  sufferings,  and 
a  long  decline.  With  an  undisturbed  clearness  of  mind  and 
serenity  of  hope  he  passed  on,  leaving  those  around  lum  to  * 
feel  that  tUSB  was  not  dea^,  but  translation.. 

More  and  more  do  we  love  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
adorned  by  such  names,  and  has  borne  such  fruit.  May 
Providence  raise  up  others  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  de- 
parted may  &U. 


i 
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REV.  EPHRAIM  PEABODT,  D.D. 

[De.  Pcabodt  departed  this  life,  November  S8,  1856.  He  was 
bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  March  33, 1807,  and  was  graduated  at  Bow<* 
doia  College,  Maine,  in  1837,  and  at  the  Ittvinity  School  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  1830.  After  preaching  a  year  in  Meadville,  Penn.,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Charch  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
May  90,  1833.  Obliged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  he  ministered 
for  some  time  to  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Mobile.  Returning 
North,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New 
Bedford  in  1838,  and  became  minister  of  King^s  Chapel,  Boston, 
January  10,  1846.  On  the  Sunday  following  his  funeral,  a  ser^ 
moD  was  preached  in  the  West  Church,  Boston,  by  the  Junior 
Pastor,  Roy.  C.  A.  Bartol,  which  we  are  glad  to  lay  before  our 
readexs.  —  Ed.  Jour.] 

Let  us  also  go,  that  wb  mat  die  with  him.  —  John  xi.  16. 

It  was  noble,  yet  natural,  to  say  so.  When  any  one  whom 
we  love  is  about  to  die,  something  in  us  would  fain  make  us 
die  with  him.  David  is  hardly  content  with  his  existence 
when  Absalom  hangs  dead  afler  the  battle.  In  terrible  dis- 
asters by  sea,  friends  clasp  each  other  in  their  arms,  that, 
thus  intertwined,  their  mortal  agony  may  be  soothed  by  the 
satisfaction  of  at  least  dying  together.  And  when  dear 
friends  are  taken  from  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Provi- 
dence, it  is  not  only  a  wish,  but  in  some  sense  a  fact,  for  us 
to  die  with  them.  What  is  this  vacancy  or  void  in  our 
house  or  heart,  that  we  speak  of,  when  our*beloved  are 
gone  ?  Ah,  it  is  not  only,  that  they  are  gone,  but  that  some- 
thing of  us  is  gone  with  them !  Witb  the  sight  of  their  faces 
and  grasp  of  their  affection,  we  miss  part  of  ourselves,  and 
move  in  the  sphere  they  have  deserted  as  with  amputated 
spiritual  members. 

19* 
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We  speak  of  death  as  coming  suddenly  and  abruptly  to 
men,  cutting  them  off,  in  the  midst  of  their  days  and  joys, 
"  from  all  in  the  land  of  the  living.  If  dying  were  merely 
the  dropping  of  the  body,  and  that  were  its  whole  definition, 
it  would  be  sa  But  dying  is  also  the  departing  and  rismg 
of  the  soul ;  and  this  portion  of  dying  is  not  confined  to  those 
we  call  dead,  but  extends  to  the  sunrivors  also.  How  many 
thoughts,  feelings,  associations,  which  constitute  onr  very 
soul  and  nature,  precede  our  personal  arrival  in  the  other 
world !  We  live  in  others  ;  and  they  carry  off*  our  life  with 
them  to  their  homes  in  yonder  streets,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  when  they  travel,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  when  they  take  their  last  journey.  So  we  go  every 
one  gradually  to  heaven.  A  child  is  translated,  and  some- 
thing of  the  parent  is  translated  with  him.  A  parent  de- 
ceases, and  oh !  all  of  his  child  cannot  possibly  stay  behind. 
Partners  and  close  acquaintance  take  leave  of  ns,  and  our 
hope,  our  mind,  our  very  being,  is  transferred  in  successive 
portions  to  the  skies,  till  at  last,  perhaps,  when  the  molMal 
messenger  comes  to  us,  only  a  remnant  may  be  lefl,  —  a 
fl^ly  thread  that  holds  us  for  him  to  sunder,  —  and,  that 
parted,  we  are  actually  in  our  proper  dwelling,  our  true  and 
everlasting  home.  It  was  a  touch  of  truth  and  nature  when 
the  old  funeral  orator  is  represented  as  saying,  ^^  My  heart 
is  in  the  coffin  there  " ;  but  the  Christian  heart  will  be  with 
its  friend  in  Paradise. 

So  God  is  just,  in  the  loss  of  friends  to  give  us  glorious 
gain.  In  their  departure  it  is  oflen  said,  I  know,  the  gain 
is  theirs,  and  the  loss  is  ours ;  and  accordingly  some  try  to 
forget  grief  and  banish  the  memory  of  this  loss  as  quickly  as 
they  may,  even  deprecating  the  mention  of  it  as  a  fruitless 
pang.  But  this  is  to  be  blind  to  the  reality  and  contravene 
the  purpose  of  sorrow,  —  nay,  to  interrupt  the  very  process 
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bj  which  the  purest  sentiments  we  are  conscious  of  are,  not 
dished  to  the  ground,  but  attached  higher  up,  as  continual 
oonyerse  currents  bahince  the  electricitj  of  the  skj  with  the 
groondy  and  our  moral  equilibrium  preserved.  Hence,  it 
is  fit  not  to  forget^  but  sensitively  feel,  the  visible  separa- 
tion from  our  companions.  A  dull,  oblivious  heart,  that,  as 
we  SAj,  soon  gets  over  it,  does  lose  the  benefit  The  tender 
and  sufiering  soul,  brooding  on  their  precious  image,  query- 
ii^  anxiouslj  of  their  condition,  and  painfuUj,  in  its  own  vol- 
ume and  in  the  written  'Boclk^  searching  Grod's  OTacles  for 
the  fuftuie  that  is  present  to  them,  will  be  exalted  to  behold 
and  anticipate  in  its  own  foretaste  their  holy,  eternal  bliss. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  a  duty  of  nature, 
and  an  unspeakable  delight  of  every  generous  spirit,  not  to 
neglect  the  dead,  but  to  think  of  them  after  thej  have  van- 
ished ;  to  follow  them  bejond  the  grave ;  to  imagine  other 
celestial  garments  beside  those  laid  awaj  for  ever  in  the 
dost ;  and  even,  as  I  have  known  some  do,  to  appoint  special 
days  of  commemoration  to  commune  with  those  long  since 
disappearing  from  haman  sight  to  live  evermore  unto  God*. 
Only  as  tokens  of  these  vital  offices  of  honor  are  funeral 
rites  and  mourning  robe  and  monumental  marble  of  any 
w<Nrth;  so  that  it  is  a  sober  question,  whether  everything 
gloomy  in  these  tokens  should  not  be  discarded,  replaced 
with  cheerful  signs,  in  fitting  recognition,  and,  as  it  were, 
greeting,  of  those  who  have  crossed  the  ferry  at  whose  brink 
we  shivering  stand. 

I  profess  to  you,  my  friends,  that,  without  the  relief  of 
this  sublime  fellowship,  I  could  not  bear  the  measure  of  af- 
iiction  and  death  which  it  falls  to  me  to  contemplate  and  di- 
vide with  others.  If  I  thought  the  congregation  —  for  they 
would  almost  make  one  like  this  —  I  have  seen  and  prayed 
orer  beneath  their  palls,  were  beneath  their  paUs  indeed,  I 
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could  not  sastain  a  ministry  that  needs  no  hondred-feld 
share  of  the  last  angaish  of  men,  added  to  public  duties  so 
delicate  and  solemn,  to  wear  one  to  the  quick. 

But  to  be  bj  death  no  more  divided  from  those  dear  to 
us  than  Saul  and  Jonathan  were,  -^  to  partake  their  death, 
to  escape  from  clay  and  time  and  earth,  in  some  degree 
with  them,  • —  to  be  transported  on  their  wings,  —  to  converse 
with  them  still,  in  the  exercise  and  elevation  of  all  love 
and  respect, -^  this  maintkins  the  health  and  reason  that 
might  else  yield  under  the  load  of  mortal  pain.  He  were 
but  a  wretch  who  could  see  only  the  end  of  ail,  and  was 
every  week  looking  at  a  new  tomb,  till  the  poet's  words 
should  turn  true,  and  the  whole  of  earth  and  ocean's  bulk  be 
"  but  one  mighty  sepulchre."  But  to  have  the.  mind  haunt- 
ed with  spirits,  —  not,  like  the  ghosts  some  have  fancied, 
gliding  in  midnight  caprice  and  mischief  for  terror  through 
the  ancient,  crumbling  house,  —  rather  occupying  the  cham- 
bers  of  the  breast  with  their  smiling  countenance,  in  the 
brightness  of  noonday  cheering  us  with  a  better  brightness, 
a  light  ^^  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  as  they  seem  to 
tell  us  how  well  it  is  with  them,  and  what  purity  and  felicity 
are  reserved  in  store  for  ourselves,  and,  in  momenta  of  rap- 
ture, raise  us  into  their  state ;  —  as  the  happy  swarm  that 
brings  sweetness  to  hive  in  the  recesses  of  our  weak  human 
soul  only  concentres  upon  us  from  the  vast  society  to  which 
it  dilates  above ;  —  O,  if  God  grant  us  the  gracious  mystery 
of  this  inward  intercourse,  death,  however  frequent,  shall 
not  drag  us  down  into  its  domain  of  ashes  and  dust,  but 
itself  spread  pinions  for  us  to  soar  by.  We  shall  need  noth- 
ing but  death  itself  to  uplift  us.  We  shall  ask  no  magic 
sound  for  the  ear,  no  sensible  apparition  to  the-  eye,  no  trance 
or  medium  of  a  stranger's  form  to  convey  a  message  from 
the  mansions  whose  tenants  so  familiarly  visit  us  in  these 
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nmer  rootns,  and  whoee  leflectioii  is  cast  down  every  day  in 
the  qplendor  that  dothes  our  earthly  abode.  If  we  die  with 
tbem,  as  Paul  avers,  by  his  rejoidng  in  Christ  Jesqs  his 
Loidy  that  Jie  died  daily,  we  shall  not  qaite  lose  their  society. 
If  half-way  we  go  to  them,  half-way  they  will  c(«ne  to  us, 
with  invisible,  but  vital  sympathy. 

Brethren,  I  must  not  venture  to  describe  the^^drcle  of 
those  hovering,  making  a  halo  round  this  very  spot,  and  with 
ils  attractioii  lifting  so  many  of  you  £nom  your  seats  where 
once  they  sat  One  after  another  of  our  number,  with  such 
briaf  interval,  rises  into  and  widens  the  celestial  ring,  that 
■eaieely  with  any  words  of  this  place,  save  a  prayer  to 
■anctiff  to  us  their  removal,  or  an  allusion  whose  sense 
tlie  heart  that  aches  knoweth,  can  we  foUow  their  ascen- 
sion. Indeed,  were  I  to  pour  out  in  m^  speech  to  you  the 
fond  memories  and  warm  desires  awakened  by  their  names 
and  clustering  round  their  individual  portraits  so  distinct  in 
my  bosom,  no  other  topics  would  ever  find  place.  The  pul' 
pit,  like  altars  built  of  old  to  deified  mortals,  would  become 
bat  friendship's  shrine. 

One,  however,  has  lately  bid  me  adieu,  of  whom  all  the 
mOTe  freely  that  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  this  worship- 
ping flock,  but  the  pastor  of  another,  I  desire  your  favor  to 
allow  me,  departing  from  my  custom,  to  speak ;  not  merely  to 
indulge  myself  because  he  was  a  frieifd,  and  in  more  than 
any  official  nomenclature  brother  to  me ;  but  to  edify  you 
with  some  picture  of  those  traits  of  character  which  must 
make  all  who  knew  him  say,  ^^Let  us  go  and  die  with 
him."  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  needless  to  make  any  excuse 
for  thus  presenting  him  to  you,  or  attempting  to  delineate 
one  so  by  you  verily  not  unknown.  Here,  where  oftener 
than  in  other  desks  out  of  his  Qwn,  in  the  years  that  are 
passed,  he  tanght  and  prayed,  and  read  the  word  of  God, 
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the  hymns  of  praise,  I  am  sare  he  will  introdace  himself 
without  my  sdd  to  your  recollection.  Will  not  his  figure 
come  back  of  its  own  accord,  —  such  a  figure  as  it  was, — 
not  moulded  afler  the  common  shape  or  stature  gf  the  sons 
of  men,  but  peculiar  as  the  soul  it  contained  ?  Yes,  you 
will  imagine  it  while  I  speak,  not  for  what  in  it  was  supe- 
rior and^piposing  alone,  but  because  you  have  seen  no  form 
among  human  creatures  more  lowly  in  its  loftiness.  You 
will  remember  the  fieuse,  whose  mild  grandeur  impressed  and 
drew  every  beholder.  You  will  seem  to  hear  the  serious 
tenderness  of  his  voice,  that  melted  the  heart  it  awed.  You 
will  not  forget  the  manner,  so  gentle  and  so  grave,  it  might 
be  thought  one  of  the  old  Puritans,  leaving  his  austerity 
behind  and  keeping  all  his  righteousness,  had  appeared  in 
our  generation.  No,  perhaps  I  need  not  portray  him  who 
was  in  truth,  as  one  said,  a  child  to  love,  a  giant  to  lean  on. 
Altogether  unnecessary  is  my  delineation ;  for  on  the  tables 
of  your  heart  he  has  drawn  his  own  likeness,  which,  with 
the  slight  service  of  an*  attendant  in  a  gallery,  it  is  only  for 
me  to  point  at.  Nevertheless,  the  motive  of  rendering  an 
honest  tribute  to  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  than  whom  none 
among  us  has  died  more  beloved,  may  make  it  not  immodest 
in  one,  almost  whose  first  invitation  to  preach,  not  far  from 
twenty-two  years  ago,  came  from  him ;  one  who  then  saw  him 
80  serene  when  his  life  had  nearly  flowed  from  his  bleeding 
lungs  away ;  one  who  shortly  after  heard  him  talk  so  kindly 
and  thoughtfully  of  others,  and  knew  not  till  the  moment 
of  leaving  that  he  was  talking  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
child;  one  who,  through  the  wintry  months  after,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  witnessed  his  patience  under  extreme 
debility  and  imminent  disease;  one  who  beheld  his  pen 
busy  to  ^ve  through  the  press  the  instruction  his  lips 
were  too  weak  to  utter,  and  can  almost  observe  him  noW| 
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ft  this  distanee  of  time  and  space,  climbing  with  so  weary 
iupbe  the  stairs  of  the  printing-office  to  ^upplj  the  pages  of  a 
rdigious  magazine  *  whose  usefulness  he  had  at  heart,  never 
ceasing  to  woric  save  from  necessity;  one  who,  when  the 
peril  of  his  case  had  compelled  him  to  flee  southward,  read 
the  letter  in  which,  with  solemn  trust,  the  lonely  traveller 
told  of  the  time  on  the  river  that  he  thought  his  hour  had 
oome;  one  who  can  think  of  no  love  of  his  own  early 
manhood  which  sank  deeper  into  his  soul  than  that  for 
him,  as  he  gave  the  good  cheer  he  would  seem  in  a  con- 
dition but  to  receive,  and  had  the  affectionate  skill  to  turn 
into  encouragements  for  his  temporary  colleague  the  very 
criticisms  from  his  mouth ;  one  who,  with  full  cause  for  his 
goodness  and  counsel,  welcomed  him  hither, — who  accepted 
hifl^  final  invocation  of  God's  blessing,  clothed  in  assurances 
of  personal  regard,  as  a  benediction  of  transcendent,  seldom 
equalled  value,  —  who  felt  the  earth  grow  dark  and  the 
heavens  brighter  at  his  burial,  and  who  in  all  these  years 
never  noticed  aught  but  was  good  in  him; — let  me  say, 
you  will  not  count  it  immodest  in  such  a  one,  conscious  that 
a  piece  of  his  own  life  and  soul  is  gone  with  him,  to  give 
so  much  space,  even  in  these  sacred  courts,  to  his  memory. 

Yet  I  feel  reluctant,  almost  unwilling,  to  extol  him.  What 
is  this  wonderful  communicableness  of  character,  which 
makes  all  eulogy  of  some  persons  irrelevant,  and  any  re- 
port of  a  high  order  of  excellence  quite  superfluous,  and 
turns  common  praise  to  insult?  In  4he  very  presence  of  one 
man  we  know,  we  are  with  a  pure,  humble,  devout,  and  lov- 
ing soul.  We  feel  his  atmosphere  like  a  balmy  climate  and 
summer  air.  Something  assures  us  the  meaning  is  right, 
the  thoughts  holy,  the  temper  kindly ;  while,  alas !  with  an- 

*       *  The  Western  Messenger. 
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'  Other,  1^  darky  opaque,  cold,  or  sinister  look,  throug 
ever  superficial  suavitj  and  courtesy  may  be  assumec 
or  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  makes  us  unhappy  as 
he  stays.  I  know  not  why  everybody  was  happy 
home  with  him,  but  for  the  transparency  of  his  nat 
the  heaps  of  riches  which,  like  an  Australian  stream  : 
pelludd  over  golden  sands,  that  transparency  shov 
cannot  tell  why  he  was  dear  to  so  many,  except  that 
itual  constitution,  originally  noble,  had  in  the  fur 
much  distress  been  to  sevenfold  purity  refined.  1 
corrupt  in  us,  even  afler  our  struggles  with  it,  is  apt 
tie  to  the  bottom.  Few  men  can  afford  to  be  shak 
passion  and  dispute  lest  their  better  and  franker  dis] 
be  jyLscolored  again.  But  no  agitation  in  which  I  ei 
veyed  him  could  cloud  his  clearness,  or  bring  aug 
was  ugly  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  his  min 
imperfect,  erring  man,  no  doubt  he  was ;  though,  in 
macy  so  long,  I  must  confess  I  never  discovered  his 
taiy  faults.  Nothing  sour  or  dark,  mean  or  selfish 
ever  detect ;  and  when,  nearly  a  year  ago,  he  wen 
on  the  search  for  health,  his  pure  and  precious  exist 
drew  upon  my  heart-strings  that  the  text  of  this  da; 
mon  then  rushed  into  my  mind,  and  I  said  in  Secret 
matioD,  ^  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.*^ 
It  is  meet  that  his  acquaintance  should  do  him 
for,  public  man  as  he  was,  and  highly  esteemed,  he  w 
all  the  truly  great,  forced  still  more  for  private  inl 
He  did  not  improve  society  by  the  wholesome  shocks 
need,  and  often  gets,  but  by  noiselessly  pervading  it 
better  spirit.  His  name  will  not  be  reckoned  on  th< 
the  loud  reformers  of  the  world ;  he  was  a  peacefu 
herd  of  the  sheep.  He  blew  no  trumpet  before  him  1 
Gospel  trumpet,  and  could  not  be  persuaded^  like  sc 
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torn  that  into  the  bugle  or  the  fife.    The  meek  and  self- 
distrustfal  man  indeed  sometimes  suspected  he  had  not  been 
bold  enough,  had  not  taken  a  suiliciently  uncompromising, 
forward  stand  on  questions  of  public  concern.     But,  anx- 
ious myself  on  this  point,  I  must  say  in  my  humble  appre- 
kenaion  groundless  was  his  doubt.     Of  a  cautious,  circum- 
spect, comprehensive,  conservative  nature,  he  discharged 
his  appointed  t|*ust.     He  brought  forth  the  fruit  he  was  in- 
tended to  produce,  not  —  what  no  one,  tree  can  —  every 
sort  of  fruit.     This  is  the  praise  that  is  his  due,  the  greatest 
praise  that  can  be  given  or  deserved.     Ilis  quiet  position 
was  jight,  the  very  position  for  him  unalterably  fixed  by 
the  Maker  that  gives  each  a  particular  commission  of  pow- 
ers, and  draws  up,  with  here  a  scout,  there  a  sentinel,  his 
itbole  army.     His  own  type  of  goodness  he  fulfilled,  and 
bad  in  him  none  of  the  hard  and  fiery  matter  of  which  the 
Soldiers  of  principle,  the  knights  templar  of  the  Lord,  are 
iiehioned;  —  ^Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stufiT." 
^Iliere  must  be  indignation  in  this  evil  world,  .and  a  holy  in- 
^lignation  in  the  human  breast  is  a  glorious  weapon  glitter- 
in  the  Almighty's  right  hand ;  but  seldom  could  his  ge- 
affections  for  a  moment  disclose  the  sharpness  of  rebuke 

ft 

rhich  his  moral  faculty,  quick  as  the  lightning  to  discern' 
ight  and  wrong,  might  forge.     Rather  would  he  have  said, 
did  a  kindred  spirit,  dreaming  in  its  delirium  towards 
<leath,  /  do  not  want  a  mark  to  he  set  upon  CainJ^ 

We  are  oorilinually  hurting  one  another  with  these  feel- 
ings of  ours,  and  having  to  apologize  for  the  disorder  of  our 
nerves  reaching  their  uncomfortableness,  beyond  their  just 
Umit  in  our  frame,  to  those  around.     The  acute  sensibility 
in  his  very  organization  was  a  sheathed  sword  that  he  made 
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nobody  suffer  by.  A  moral  sheriff  to  execute  justice  on  t] 
guilty  be  could  not  be.  Folded  under  an  almost  cool  exi 
rior  of  many  reserves  and  shrinking  withdrawals  beat  i 
soft  pulses  of  his  warmest  and  unintermitting  good- will 
alL  Yet  so  great  was  his  candor  he  could  not  hide  his  loi 
—  though  perhaps  his  extreme  modesty  and  horror  of  i 
ostentation  hardly  permitted  full,  natural  play  either  to  1 
so  strong  devout  or  friendly  feelings.  He  was  ever  enteri: 
into  his  closet  and  shutting  the  door. 

Was  it  this  retiring  and  backward  inclination  which  ga 
him  such  power  of  self-control,  that  in  no  one  of  a  thousa 
collisions  of  opinion  did  I  ever  see  a  spark  flash  from  1 
eye,  or  hear  anything  harsh  or  hasty  in  his  tone  ?  Did  t 
passions  connected  with  so  sensitive  a  fibre  appear  low  ai 
moderate  only  because  of  the  might  of  conscientious  w 
that  held  them  in  check  with  its  steady  rein  ?  I  can  on 
say,  that  a  more  persistent,  unwavering  purpose  no  m: 
ever  had ;  but  i^eing  this  has  only  caused  me  to  marvel  t 

• 

more  at  the  respect  and  deference  for  other  minds  which 
carried  to  an  extreme ;  —  while,  if  I  may  trace  the  fine  oc 
trast  and  poise  of  his  qualities  a  little  further,  this  unfeign 
reverence  for  his  fellow-creatures  was  not  founded  up 
ignorance  of  human  nature;  for  he  weighed  men  in  scales 
diamond  delicacy,  and  a  ponderous  beam,  —  though  m 
often  think  they  are  not  weighed,  because  they  are  tc 
their  weight  He  had  much  of  that  one  of  the  Aposto 
gifts,  the  discerning  of  spirits ;  and  through  his  singulai 
fair  judgment  of  the  better  and  the  worse  in  mankind  wi 
sober  and  joyful  justice  to  the  former  ran  a  beautiful  hum 
to  the  latter,  like  that  cure  of  bodily  ailments  said  to 
wrought  with  a  charm  instead  of  a  wound.  He  never  cou 
rid  his  eye  of  its  benignity.  He  never  could  get  the  swe< 
ness  out  of  his  voice.    In  laughter  or  earnest  lie  was  alii 
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kind,  in  the  one  never  going  into  crossness,  nor  in  the  other 
bto  scorn. 

Bat  this  knowledge  of  the  world  in  all  its  infirmities  and 

dns  was  accompanied  with  no  conceit  of  virtue  in  himself 

I  think  hamihtj,  which  we  so  oflen  blazon,  was  the  very 

basis  of  his  worth.     He  actaallj  disparaged  himself.     He 

lessened  himself  as  mach  as  he  conld,  but  could  never  make 

liifflself  little.     How  smilingly  he  showed  all  the  tools  in  his 

mental  workshop,  affirming  how  slight  and  insignificant  they 

were  I     How  silently  I  admired  him  as  he  told  me  he  was 

«ware  he  did  not  dispose  of  the  subjects  he  treated ;  that  he 

^obted  whether  anything  written  by  him  deserved  to  be 

poblished ;  that  there  were  poets  in  the  world,  but  nothing 

poetical  save  in  the  way  of  mere  superficial  fancy  in  his 

style;  that  he  was  no  orator,  as  others  were ;  and  many  such 

depreciations,  ofiered  not,  as  sometimes,  to  be  contradicted 

• 

^wiih  flattery  of  compliment  he  could  not  abide,  but  as  ulti- 
mate, indubitable  facts!  He  said  he  wished  not  to  be 
mourned  or  preached  over,  but  his  body  put  to  rest  in  the 
amplest  way.  Was  it  this  self-abnegation  that  made  his 
mind  so  perfect  a  mirror  both  of  persons  and  of  truth? 
Very  difficult  is  it  to  take  another's  point  of  view.  No  man 
alive  quite  does  it.  He  came  as  near  to  it  as  any  one  I 
have  known.  His  wisdom  was  in  his  simplicity ;  and,  care- 
fully conscientious  to  make  my  coloring  true,  not  high,  I 
must  say  this  trait,  so  exquisitely  set  forth  by  wise  and  sim- 
ple F^nelon,  was  in  him  a  peculiar  grace.  He  dreaded  and 
lissuaded  from  whatever  was  merely  rhetorical,  or  in  any 
way  put  on  for  effect. 

Far  from*  me  to  employ,  as  from  him  to  endure,  fulsome 
commendation ;  nor  would  I,  but  from  my  own  observation, 
testify  to  the  generous  self-sacrifice  also  in  him,  which  made 
him  toil  beyond  his  proper  ability,  moved  him  once,  in  the 
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West,  to  decline  requisite  assistance  for  his  restoration  i 
health,  though  from  a  ready  benefactor,  and  led  him  to  poE 
from  his  own  scant  means  a  shining  pile  of  silver  into  th 
hands  of  a  young  man  who  he  feared  was  starting  Eas 
ward  with  insufficient  remuneration  for  his»work,  or  poc 
provision  for  his  homeward  expenses.  A  friend  tells  us  < 
one  of  his  last  acts,  —  showing  the  benevolent  tendency  nai 
ural  to  him,  and  in  his  lowest  condition  of  body  never  foi 
saking  him,  —  which  was  to  indicate,  with  his  cane,  as  alon 
he  had  strength  to  do,  certain  books  he  wished  given  to  th 
American  Unitarian  Association,  of  which  h^  was  a  raof 
highly  esteemed  and  loyal  member,  and  whose  religious  o\ 
jects  he  would  offer  heart  and  time  and  substance  to  pn 
mote.  Quaintly  another  friend  once  said  he  should  n< 
like  to  be  his  fellow-traveller,  because  he  would  always  b 
giving  np  the  best  things  and  places  to  other  people. 

But  too  long  I  fondly  linger  and  detain  you  with  m; 
sketch.  I  must  say  nothing  of  his  rich  and  racy  conversi 
tion ;  of  his  intellectual  gifts ;  of  the  weight  and  emphasis  < 
his  utterance,  stamping  as  with  a  mighty  pressure  his  sens 
on  the  hearer's  mind ;  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  an 
his  masterly  conmion  sense ;  —  in  any  connected  order,  < 
the  circumstances  of  his  history,  or  of  the  sort  of  genius  b; 
which,  if  he  soared  not,  like  some,  into  the  highest  region 
of  invention,  he  applied  truth  with  unsurpassed  propriety  t 
the  practical  wants  of  men ;  of  his  skill  to  unite  cogency  c 
argument  with  that  blameless  good  taste  —  arising  from  quicl 
sympathies  and  fine  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions -J 
which  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  ever  once  violated  in  hi 
manner  or  his  speech ;  or  of  that  ever-acting  gravitation  t 
the  truth  which  invariably  saved  him  from  all  eccentricitie 
of  speculation,  and  that  largeness  of  view  which  uniforml; 
presented  only  important  themes  for  him  to  handle,  an* 
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which  made  him  repeatedly  saj:  ^Take  great  matters, 
not  the  corners  and  angles  of  subjects,  with  you  into  the  pul- 
^t."  Truly  he  was  no  one-sided  man,  but  among  those  who 
live  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. 

With  a  thrill  of  anguish  that  I  shall  not  on  earth  hear 
him  speak  again,  who  was  so  loath  to  speak  ill  of  any  one, 
and  found  something  good  to  say  of  all ;  that  I  shall  not  en- 
ter the  noble  presence  that  drew  from  his  great  personality, 
and  from  nothing  presuming  or  audacious,  its  singular  power ; 
thai  I  shall  not  go  on  to  rejoice  in  manifestations  of  the  mag- 
nanimity that  seemed  instinctively  to  take  the  lowest  seat, 
^nd  put  others  foremost,  or  dwell  here  below  in  the  living 
light  of  any  of  those  feelings  that  rose  in  him  so  utterly  with- 
out a£Eectation,  free  from  every  conscious  sentimental  tinge, 
&ad  all  sanctimony  of  love ;  —  I  stand  and  bid  him  from  this 
^pot  the  solemn  terrestrial  farewell. 

He  has  gone,  and  something  of  the  sunshine  in  our  houses 
lias  gone  with  him.     Largely. endowed  with  what  was  best 
U  our  common  humanity,  more  of  a  man  than  most,  and  all 
of  a  man  indeed,  so  that  he  could  equally  well  minister  to 
the  rich,  or  be  the  advocate  and  teaoher  of  the  poor,  having 
often  waded  in  deep  waters,  as  with  his  spiritual  propor- 
tions he  could,  without  sinking,  and  dwelt  also  with  the  hap- 
piest of  men  on  the  summits  of  the  world,  in  the  brightness 
of  the  supreme  joys  of  life,  he  has  finished  his  course. 
Hard  and  painful  to  the  mortal  part  was  his  decline,  —  our 
New  England  consumption  varying  so  much  that  one  per- 
son fiides  imperceptibly  like  a  crystallotype  in   the  sun, 
and  another's  house  of  life  is  taken  down  as  with  the  ham- 
mer and  the  axe.     ^'  My  strength,"  in  his  illness  be  said  to 
me,  "  has  been  very  little,  and  slowly,  surely  failing  for  a 
great  while."    Again,  later :  ^  Every  word  dips  off  more." 

20* 
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Once  further:  "We  speak  of  the  Christian  faith;  we  know 
it  not  till  these  realities  convince  us.  How  could  those  ac- 
tive-minded Greeks  have  lived  without  it ! "  Several  times 
flowed  out  in  a  gush,  as  if  forcing  its  waj,  the  love  which 
ordinarily  a  veil  of  diffidence  so  covered  that  what  he  i^as 
most  sensible  of  was  least  told  ;  and  I  -saw  him  no  more  till, 
gazing  on  the  altered  face,  majestic  even  in  decay,  I  then 
seemed  to  know  for  the  first  time  that  I  must  look  for  him 
elsewhere,  well  agreeing  with  one  who  inquired  of  me  if  he 
were  decul,  and  afterwards  excused  herself  for  applying  to 
him  that  term,  that  the  scythe,  which  lays  this  world's  glory 
low,  cannot  touch  a  righteous  life.  Great  was  the  proces- 
sion of  grief  at  his  obsequies ;  thronged  was  house  and 
church  by  sorrowing  friends,  to  render  the  last  tribute  that 
takes  mortality  into  its  account ;  and  crowded  was  the  dim 
chamber  amid  whose  vaults  his  lifeless  remains  were  laid? 
But  how  many  of  the  mourners  for  him  were  not  there. 
•  How  many,  in  Western  and  Southern  climes,  felt  their  eyes 
moisten,  and  their  hearts  heave,  at  tidings  of  the  decease  of 
what  in  their  sight  had  been  so  dear!  Companions,  de- 
scending with  our  feet  to  carry  his  body  to  the  tomb,  may 
we  rise  in  our  thoughts  to  heaven  with  his  soul ! 

O  sincere,  gentle,  translated  spirit !  if  one  word  yet  we 
may  speak,  and  thou  hear,  forgive  every  error  in  our  re- 
lations to  thee,  and,  by  thine  office  in  that  ministry  of  an- 
gels God  himself  ordains,  help  him  who  by  faith  dies  with 
thee  up  heavenward  after  thee ;  yea,  whosoever  would  fain 
call  thee  brother,  help  still  onward  through  this  earth  in 
the  holy  way  1 


* 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Septemher  8,  1856.  —  Rev.  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hall,  G. 
ya  Briggs,  and  Alger,  Messrs.  Callender  and  Fairbanks,  and 
the  Secretary,  were  present. 

Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  Oilman,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C;  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Rev.  Mr. 
Cutler,  of  San  Francisco ;  from  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  of  the  latter  place.  It  is 
nnnecessarj  here  to  allude  further  to  these,  as  extracts  from 
most  of  ihem  will  be  found  under  another  head. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  paper  came  up 
fop  further  consideration.  The  Secretary  submitted  several 
letters  he  had  received  from  friends  in  New  York,  interested 
in  this  movement,  from  which  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  strong  desire  there  to  retain  and  continue  the  In- 
quirer. The  fact  was  not  regarded  as  one  occasioning  sur- 
prise, or  calling  for  any  serious  regret,  considering  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  for  that  paper,  the  great  service 
which  its  spirited  and  able  columns  have  rendered,  or  the 
renewed  earnestness  and  energy  which  have  of  late  marked 
its  tone.  The  Committee  deprecated  any  step  which  would 
imperil  the  vivacity  and  power  of  the  paper,  and  believed 
that  the  measures  they  proposed  would  only  elevate  it  to  a 
position  of  more  commanding  influence.  If  it  was  believed, 
however,  that,  by  a  union  with  any  other  periodical,  the  In- 
quirer would  lose  its  essential  characteristics,  and  that  these 
might  have  more  influence  in  a  separate  and  independent 
action,  the  Committee  could  only  cheerfully  acquiesce  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  attempt  some  efforts  to  place  the 
Register  on  the  most  desirable  basis. 

The  mode  of  effecting  this  last-named  object  became  a 
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subject  of  mnch  consideradon.  It  seemed  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  independent  of  any  disagreement  of  opin> 
ion  as  to  the  commeraal  value  of  the  Register.  On  the  one 
hand,  regard  was  had  lo  those  great  interests  of  »  pure 
Chfbtianitjr,  with  whose  guardianship  and  advancement  the 
Committee  felt  themselves  .to  be  charged;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  limited  means  of  the  Association,  and  the  gen- 
end  want  of  confidence  in  the  permanent  value  of  property 
in  periodical  publica&ns,  were  taken  into  account. 

In  this  slage  of  the  discussion,  varioua  plana  of  action 
were  proposed.  The  suggestion  which  met  with  most  favor 
contemplated  the  purchase  of  the  Eegister,  and  its  transfer 
to  hands  that  might  carry  out  tbe  lifelong  purpose  of  ila 
founder  and  proprietor,  and  make  it  the  beat  instrument  for 
tie  promotion  of  Christian  frofriou^^  Irulli. 

The  renewodjiopefl  of  a  kirg^^^^kpsperous  Society  in 
Milwauke^^^HH^  were  p^^^^^^ttie  Committee 

'ctter  y^^^^Ked  great^^^^^Bl  ai^kcd  for  their 
pecuniar^^^^^Hn.     An^^^^^^L  -n'as  vot4:d. 
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gested,  even  if  that  enterprise  held  out  still  larger  promise 
of  9ucce»a.  Mr,  Haley's  proposition,  however,  in  some  as- 
pects seemed  so  important,  that  the  Committee  believed  that 
it  might  be  entertained,  with  some  modifications;  and. the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  the  President  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Ciiurches,  to  ascertain  if  the  co- 
operation of  that  body  might  be  expected. 

The  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  newspaper 
reported  in  part.  An  offer  of  sale  of  the  Christian  Register 
had  been  made  by  the  proprietor,  after  much  delay;  and 
this  was  in  effect  subsequently  withdrawn.  An  offer  of 
purchase  had  been  made  to  the  proprietor,  which,  after  a 
month's  consideration,  bad  been  declined.     The  committee 
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subject  of  macb  consideration.  It  seemed  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  independent  of  any  disagreement  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  Register.  On  the  one 
hand,  regard  was  had  to  those  great  interests  of  a  pure 
Christianity,  with  whose  guardianship  and  advancement  the 
Committee  felt  themselves  to  be  charged;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  limited  means  of  the  Association,  and  the  gen- 
eral want  of  confidence  in  the  permanent  value  of  property 
in  periodical  publications,  were  taken  into  account. 

In  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  various  plans  .of  action 
were  proposed.  The  suggestion  which  met  with  most  favor 
contemplated  the  purchase  of  the  Register,  and  its  transfer 
to  hands  that  might  carry  out  the  lifelong  purpose  of  its 
founder  and  proprietor,  and  make  it  the  best  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  freedom  and  truth* 

The  renewed  hopes  of  a  large  and  prosperous  Society  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  were  presented  to  the  Committee  in 
a  letter  that  awakened  great  interest  and  asked  for  their 
pecuniary  co-operation.  An  appropriation  was  voted.  It 
is  a  matter  of  just  congratulation  that  the  prospects  of  our 
cause  in  that  rapidly  growing  city  are  so  encouraging. 

October  13,  1856. — Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fair- 
banks, Hall,  Callender,  Clark,  Fearing,  Hedge,  Alger,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haley,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  extensive  and  syste- 
matic missionary  operations  in  Minnesota  Territory.  The 
proposal  led  to  a  prolonged  dbcussion,  involving  a  consider- 
ation of  the  most  useful  application  and  direction  of  the  very 
limited  means  intrusted  to  our  hands.  Doubtjs  were  ex- 
pressed whether  the  Association  could  collect  funds  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  embark  in  the  expensive  enterprise  sug- 
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gestedy  even  if  that  enterprise  held  out  still  larger  promise 
of  success.  Mr.  Haley's  proposition,  however,  in  some  as- 
pects seemed  so  important,  that  the  Committee  believed  that 
it  might  be  entertained,  with  some  modifications;  and < the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  the  President  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Churches,  to  ascertain  if  the  co- 
operation of  that  body  might  be  expected. 

The  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  newspaper 
reported  in  part  An  offer  of  sale  of  the  Christian  Register 
had  been  tnade  by  the  proprietor,  after  much  delay ;  and 
this  was  in  effect  subsequently  vrithdrawn.  An  offer  of 
purchase  had  been  made  to  the  proprietor,  which,  after  a 
month's  consideration,  had  been  declined.  The  conmiittee 
were  instructed  to  obtain  the  refusal  of  that  paper  at  the 
lowest  terms,  and  to  report  again  to  the  Board. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration,  at  the  request  of 
gentlemen  in  Maiden,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  new 
Society  in  that  town  ;  and  it  was  voted  to  encourage  the  ex- 
periment to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  Secretary  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

October  28,  1856.  —  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fair- 
banks, Hall,  Callender,  Clark,  Hedge,  G.  W.  Briggs, 
Fearing,  and  the  Secretary. 

Proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Cojnmittee  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  England,  offering  to  sell  to  the 
Association  the  plates,  or  copies,  of  his  "  People's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary," as  also  copies  of  books  in  a  series  which  he  designs 
to  publish.  His  letter  was  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
communication  from  Rev.  Mr.  Mouiitford,  now  in  England, 
conunending  the  above-named  series  of  books  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Committee.     Dr.  Beard  proposes 
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to  call  his  series,  ^'  The  Library  of  Foreign  and  British 
Divinity."  It  is  to  embrace  both  original  and  translated 
works,  the  latter  chiefly  of  German  authorship,  unfolding  a 
stratum  of  thought  with  which  the  English  and  American 
mind  should  become  acquainted,  ^'  and  designed  to  promote 
a  spiritual  and  practical  religion,  in  combination  with  a  free 
and  progressive  theology."  Works  of  Herder,  Neander, 
Schleiermacher,  Ullman,  Hase,  Gieseler,  Hagenbach,  Bauer, 
Zlschokke,  Coquerel,  and  others,  are  embraced  in  the  IbL 

The  feature  of  Dr.  Beard's  proposal  which  attracted 
special  attention,  and  promised  to  bring  the  plan  within 
our  power,  was  the  offer  to  receive  pay,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  copies  of  the  publications  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  thus  promoting  a  free  interchange  of 
American  and  English  religious  literature. 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
Board.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  express  this  fact  to 
Dr.  Beard,  and  to  solicit  more  definite  proposals. 

A  manuscript  selection  of  sacred  poetry,  entitled  The 
Harp  and  the  Cross,  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  appointed  District  Agent, 
in  place  of  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger,  resigned. 

The  subject  of  procuring  a  German  translation  of  Dr. 
Channing's  Works  was  brought  before  the  Board,  and  afler 
much  consideration  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Ballou  appeared  before  the  Conmiittee,  and 
submitted  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Van 
Polanen  Chapel,  in  Bridgeport,  now  held  in  trust  by  the 
Association.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Unitarians  in  Bridge- 
port to  place  the  Society  there  on  a  more  prosperous  basis; 
and  the  Board  were  entirely  ready  to  oo-operate  with  them. 
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80  &r  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust- 
deed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Board  received  the  District  Agents. 
An  account  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  under  another 
head  in  this  JoumaL 

November  18,  1856.  —  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fair- 
banks, Hall,  Callender,  Hedge,  Clark,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  communicated  letters  from  Rev.  Dr.  Shel- 
don, of  Bath,  Me. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Marshall,  of  London,  England ;  and  others. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  in  part  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Bulfinch's  Harp  and  Cross,  and  the  manu- 
script was  referred  again  to  them,  with  full  power  to  publish 
the  same.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  work  is  now 
passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be  issued  as  Vol.  lY.  of  the 
Devotional  Library. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  C.  S. 
Francis  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  reference  to  procuring  a 
cheaper  edition  of  Dr.  Dewey's  Works. 

The  Secretary  communicated  additional  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  England,  enclosing  a  specific 
offer  to  the  Association.  As  this  offer  related  only  to 
stereotype  plates,  and  the  Board  wished  to  know  the  terms 
on  which  printed  copies  could  be  supplied,  the  Secretary  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  proposing  this  inquiry  to  Dr.  Beard. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  mission  in  Greece  was 
brought  before  the  Board.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  late  political  movements  in  Southeastern  Europe  that 
a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inquiry  is  awakened,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  influence  from  our  body  of  Christians  might  be 
there  exerted  with  manifest  advantage.    The  Committee  felt 
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obliged  to   defer  any  action  upon   the  subject,  in   conse- 
quence of  the  meagre  funds  in  their  hands. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  new  paper  made 
another  report,  and  were  authorized  to  purchase  the  Chris- 
tian Register  on  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  bj  them. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   LETTERS. 

REV.   R.   P.    CUTLER,  BAN   FRANCISCO. 

Our  brother  in  California  writes  that  he  has  visited 
IVfarysville  in  that  State,  and  has  lectured  there.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand,  and  there 
are  Unitarians  enough  to  forioa^be  gerni  of  a  good  Society. 
This  is  not  the  only  place  where  a  Unitarian  preacher  is 
needed.  Mr.  Cutler  says :  "  There  would  be  one  advantage, 
for  many  of  our  ministers  at  home  who  are  dying  of  consump- 
tion,  —  that  of  climate ;  for  a  purer  and  more  genial  climate 
cannot  be  found  on  the  globe  than  that  of  California.  It 
would  be  well  for  some  of  the  Eastern  ministers  to  come 
for  the  sake  of  the  climate  alone.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  been 
rapidly  restored.  A  good,  earnest,  living  preacher  of  a 
liberal  faith  could  not  fail  of  success.  A  nervous,  shy> 
formal,  bookish  man,  without  practical  energy  and  pith, 
would  be  sure  to  fail." 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Cutler  informs  us  that  he  has  re- 
signed his  charge ;  but  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  par- 
ish, he  has  concluded  to  postpone  his  desired  return  to  New 
England  for  several  months,  if  not  for  a  year.  We  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  his  Society  is  more  flourishing  than  ever 
before.     He  says :  — 
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mnae  of  Efening  Doctrinal  Lectaree  has  made  a  lerj 
measioD,  so  far  as  concerning  oar  faith.  I  endeaTor  to 
m  thorough.  They  are  unflinching  in  the  ground  taken ; 
te  to  be  altogether  of  a  liberal  faith,  and  do  not  believe 
oompTomiaea ;  and  my  statements  are  as  clear  and  as 
M  I  can  make  them.  Such  plain  dealing  is  liked  in  this 
eren  by  opponents.  I  have  lately  prepared  a  brief  state- 
the  Unitarian  Belief  for  the  use  of  our  own  Church,  and 
rts  of  the  State.  I  enclose  you  a  copy.  We  have  printed 
■nd  copies  of  this,  and  mean  to  send  some  to  all  the  prin- 
vs  in  the  State  ;  for  we  ha?e  a  few  friends  all  about,  in 
reetion.  This  is  not  a  very  studious  community.  The 
ere  will  not  read  long  and  elaborate  essays.  A  brief 
t  is  all  they  require,  and  is  all  they  will  use." 

Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 

)rompt  and  unwearied  missionary  in  Calcutta  has 

letters  by  every  msH.     We  bear  in  various  ways 

iterest  which  our  readers  feel  in  his  communications. 

reason  we  are  glad  to  give  at  length  the  following 

Under  date  of  Calcutta,  July  17,  1856,  Mr.  Dall 

I  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  your  -'f 

all  I  call  it  ?  —  of  two  large  and  valuable  boxes  of  books,  ^ 

)  of  our  friend,  Charles  E.  Endicott,  Esq.  We  are  just 
them.  Of  the  first  box,  I  find  the  contents  to  be  twenty 
banning^s  Works,  twenty  sets  of  the  Memoir,  and  ninety- 
s  of  Channing  in  one  volume,  besides  forty  smaller  books, 
sen  copies  of  the  January  Quarterly  Journal.  We  thank 
them  all.  I  shall  hope  now  to  scatter  the  richest  seed 
rian  Christianity  with  a  free  hand.  The  two  or  three 
Channing  that  I  have  spared  heretofore  to  the  Presidency 
the  Public  Library,  &c.,  I  am  told  are  always  out;  and  a 
ititutions  of  this  great  city  will  now  thank  me  each  for  a 
n  the  first  box,  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  had  been  not  very 
IV.  KO.  II.  21 
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aeriouflly  injured  by  damp.  The  second  box  appears  so  dry,  that 
the  books  lie  in  it  undisturbed,  waiting  for  a  dry  day. 

*'  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  (four  months)  rainy  season, 
and  the  very  air  is  mouldy.  A  daily  growth  of  mildew  has  to  be 
wiped  away  from  e?eryLhing  that  is  unsealed.  You  have  made  us 
rich  by  these  good  *  works,'  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  let  them  so  shine  before  men  that  they  shall  glorify  our 
Father  who  \b  in  heaven. 

*'  The  number  of  inquirers  that  seek  me  daily  knows  no  diminu- 
tion. They  number  already,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
and  come  from  three  to  ten  a  day.  I  invariably  set  them  to  work 
committing  portions  of  the  New  Testament  to  memory,  after  full 
explanation ;  and  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  task,  many  seem  to 
be  glad  to  come  again  and  again,  and  repeat  their  lessons,  men 
though  they  be.  I  almodt  need  a  librarian  to  keep  account  of  my 
books  that  are  continually  asked  in  loan.  The  salaries  of  natives 
here  seem  miserably  low  when  compared  with  those  of  Europeans, 
tliough  it  is  true  that  they  can  live  on  very  little.  Because  one  or 
two  rupees  is  a  large  sum  for  them,  they  oftener  borrow  than  buy ; 
especially  as  they  are  rapid  readers,  and  hungry  ones.  Let  me 
mention,  however,  that  about  ninety  dollars  have  been  realized  on 
the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  that  the  Committee  sent  with 
me  from  Boston,  while  more  than  a  remaining  ten  dollars'  worth 
have  been  given  to  friends  and  institutions  far  and  near,  or  else 
remain  by  me,  and  in  constant  circulation.  I  fear  I  shall  not  have 
space  in  this  letter  to  tell  you  of  the  conversation  I  lately  held 
with  three  eminent  men  at  Paik-para,  two  of  them  Hindoos  and 
one  a  Mahometan.  It  ended  in  their  begging  me  to  prepare  a  lit- 
tle prayer-book  for  young  children.  They  said  they  would  print 
it  at  their  own  cost,  after  translating  it  into  more  than  one  native 
tongue.  One  cannot  but  observe  that  the  domestic  a£^tions  of 
'  Asiatics  are  very,  very  strong ;  and  I  often  think  that  in  our  Uni- 
tarian presentation  of  the  Grospel,  as  food  and  drink  for  every  soul 
that  can  love  and  be  true,  *  Christian  nurture,'  or  religion  for 
childhood,  is  the  point  of  Ithuriers  spear,  that  cannot  be  turned 
aside.     Bring  this  to  bear,  and  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  alike 
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promptly  yield  the  claims  of  both  Shaster  and  Koran  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  which  alone  finds  religion  in  love,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  the  little  child.  '  Oar  Scriptares  have  nothing  of  that  sort 
in  them,'  they  have  confessed  to  me  over  and  over  again.  '  Put 
OS  in  the  way  of  making  oar  children  religious,'  say  they,  *  and 
we  and  they  wUl  bless  you  to  the  end  of  time.'  With  much  de- 
daction  for  hyperbolic  language,  which  an  unpractised  ear  is  in 
danger  of  taking  for  more  than*  it  means,  I  do  most  deeply  want  a 
little  book  containing 

*  The  simplest  forms  of  speech 
^  That  infant  lips  can  try.' 

'*  The  prayers  in  '  Matins  and  Vespers '  are  good,  but  not  quite 
short  and  simple  enough  for  the  purpose.  Do  send  me  a  little 
book  of  very  brief,  and  almost  childish  prayers ;  not  longer,  if  more 
titan  half  as  long,  as  the  following  :  — 

'  My  Grod,  I  thank  thee  that  the  night 
In  peace  and  rest  hath  passed  away. 
And  that  I  see  in  this  fair  light 
My  Father's  smile,  which  makes  it  day.' 

You  must  know  of  twenty  maternal  hearts,  all  around  you, 
iKrho  could  prepare  a  tiny  book  of  such  a  character  at  a  day's  no- 
tice. Do  set  the  thing  agoing,  and  God's  love  will  crown  the 
^vriter  with  many  an  immortal  jewel,  many  a  now  heathen  heart. 

''  New  societies  of  young  men  in  and  about  Calcutta  come  occa- 
sionally to  me  for  lectures,  and  send  coromiftees  to  ask  me  to  pre- 
side and  address  them  at  their  anniversary  meetings.  Had  I  only 
this  work  to  do,  I  could  fill  up  my  whole  time  profitably  with  at- 
tending, from  evening  to  evening,  the  regular  meetings  of  a  dozen 
or  more  dififerent  associations  of  young  men,  Hindoos,  and  calling 
themselves  heathens,  who  would  welcome  whatever  ,  might  be 
wisely  said  of  the  great,  vital,  and  catholic  principles  of  the  New 
Testament.     As  it  is,  I  find  this  attendance  impossible. 

"  I  have  lately  had  some  very  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  only 
son  of  the  Rajah  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Being  the  chief  pleader  of 
the  Sadder  Ck)art,  he  is  so  beset  with  clients  that  he  has  hardly  a 
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waking  moment  to  call  his  own.  His  income  from  his  practice 
cannot  be  lesft  than  five  thousand  rapees  a  month,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  a  desire  to  furnish  every  help  in  his  power,  money  in- 
cluded, to  get  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  father *s  works ;  which, 
if  you  will  believe  it,  are  so  entirely  out  of  print  here,  especially  his 
'  Precepts  of  Jesus,'  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  a  copy.  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  but  one  in  Calcutta,  and  that  belonging 
to  a  Yedantist  Library.  Baboo  Rumaprusad  Roy,  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  seems  intellectually  worthy  of  his  father.  But  he  told 
me  that  he  had  not  himself  a  full  set  of  his  father's  works.  Still 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  his  own  collection 
by  inquiry  among  his  friends. 

'*  I  spent  the  last  week,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  at  Burd- 
wan,  where  I  preached  to  the  Rajah  and  his  household,  and  was 
urged  to  come  soon  again.  I  had  been  losing  half  a  dozen  pounds 
of  flesh  in  as  many  weeks,  —  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was  a  little 
worn,  —  and  the  change  of  air  was  a  refreshment.  I  never  en- 
joyed better  health  than  at  present,  though  many  are  suffering 
with  fever  and  cholera,  both  natives  and  Europeans.  In  preaching 
an  anniversary  sermon,  the  other  day,  at  our  Mission  Room,  I  ob- 
served that,  of  the  twenty-five  persons  present,  only  one  man  in 
the  audience  had  not  some  Asiatic  blood  in  his  veins.  I  thank 
God  that  he  is  so  clearly  directing  our  mission  towards  those 
whom  we  chiefly  came  to  help,  —  the  Hindoo  and  the  heathen. 
Ours  is  not  to  be  a  mission  to  a  few  merchants,  —  Europeans  or 
Americans,  —  though. their  money  and  their  good-will  continue 
to  be  given  as  generously  as  at  the  first.  You  may  remember  that 
at  our  earliest  meeting  in  Calcutta,  in  June,  1855,  we  had  eighteen 
persons  present,  who  were  all  English  or  American  but  two  or 
three. 

*'  Our  Second  Semiannual  Report  will  erelong  be  in  press.  It 
ought  not'  to  disappoint  those  acquainted  with  the  many  drawbacks 
that  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed.  I  can  add  but  a  single  remark  at  this  time.  It  is  this : 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  call  of  Divine  Providence  to  us,  to  make 
•some  arrangement,  and  that  promptly,  for  receiving  at  Cambridge 
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or  MaadTille  one  or  more  of  the  most  intelligent  conTerte  of 
this  misBioo.  More  than  one  expreasee  a  willingness  to  go  as  soon 
as  he  k  called  to  America.  American  ships  are  leaving  this  port, 
almost  weekly,  for  Boston  or  New  York ;  some  of  them  owned 
hf  Unitarians.  Why  not  let  the  fifty  or  seventy  dollars  —  the 
ootlay  for  actnal  supplies,  &c.  on  shipboard  —  be  paid  by  us,  and 
application  be  made  to  the  owners  to  grant  a  passage  otherwise 
fiee,  to  make  this  great  experiment  ?  I  believe  that  God*s  bless- 
ing would  be  on  such  as  should  make  it.  I  enclose  a  programme 
of  a  irery  happy  occasion  that  lately  brought  forty  or  fifty  Ameri- 
cans of  us  together  in  patriotic  communion,  and  which  did  us  all 
good.  Could  the  same  spirit  prevail  at  home,  we  should  hear  no 
move  of  these  sad  rumors  of  war. 

*'  All  the  brethren  here  send  you  kind  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. Again  we  thank  you  for  this  noble  supply  of  books,  and 
entreat  your  prayers  for  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 
The  peace  of  Grod  be  with  you  all,  and  may  your  mercy  toward 
us  be  t^ice  blessed.'' 

In  his  letter  of  July  80th,  Mr.  Dall  says :  — 

*<  I  shall  enclose  in  this  a  letter  received  from  a  disciple 
of  our  mission  within  a  few  days.  It  shows  how  the  glorious 
life  of  Christianity  is  beginning  to  console  and  quicken  heathen 
hearts,  even  where  there  has  been  no  open  profession  of  faith 
in  it.  My  intelligent  friend,  who  writes  as  you  see,  has  just 
called  on  me.  He  announces  the  peaceful  death  of  his  dear 
old  grandfather  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  which  is  a  great  age 
for  the  degenerated  constitution  of  a  Bengali,  —  degenerated  by 
the  observances  of  a  false  religion,  in  which  are  involved  all 
sorts  of  violations  of  the  Divine  laws,  giving  rise  to  anomalies, 
particularly  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  that,  out  of  Bengal, 
would  pass  for  travellers'  tales.  It  appears  that  the  grand- 
father of  my  friend  was  intimate  with  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  had 
often  attended  Vedantic  worship.  He  permitted  his  children 
to  read  other  things  than  the  Shasters,  and  spread  over  the 
branches  of  his  family  what  orthodox  Hindoos  account  an  in- 
fluence dangerously  liberal.     From  long  habit,  the  old  man  had, 

21  • 
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until  very  lately,  kept  np  the  worship  of  his  Ishta 
onliar  deity,  Kmli  (pronoaneed  Carlee),  a  goddess  moR 
atod,  I  helieTe,  than  any  other  in  this  part  of  Bengal  (on 
Shiva.,  the  Destroyer).  Kali  is  always  represented  ais  : 
midnight  blaekness,  standing  on  her  husband's  corpse,  n 
has  just  mardered,  with  her  four  uplifted  hands  reek; 
blood,  and  her  entire  person  encireled  with  a  necklao 
man  aknlls.  Kalighat,  the  chief  place  of  Kali's  won 
slaoghter-honse  and  idol  temple  combined,  located  wil 
miles  of  ipe,  —  is  beliered  to  have  given  its  name  to  Cak 
Bengali,  KaHghatia,  At  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  < 
who  has  jusi  left  the  world  in  the  peaceful  hope  of  n 
Heavehbf  Father^  received  his  Mumtra^  or  Sanscrit 
from  his  priest.  The  muntra,  or  montra,  is  genera 
prised  in  two,  three,  or  four  mystic  words,  which 
oeiver— wholly  ignorant  of  their  meaning  —  is  bound  ' 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  times  at  his  ablutions  every  i 
(on  the  river's  bank,  if  possible,)  and  again  at  noon,  and 
night.  Loss  of  caste,  and  other  penalties  teirrible  to  a  Hi 
sure  to  overtake  him  if  he  reveal  his  montra  to  a  living 
have  seen  hundreds,  sitting  on  the  river's  bank  at  daybrei 
pering  to  themselves  their  montras,  and  telling  them 
their  twelve  finger-joints  of  the  right  hand,  always  beg 
the  middle  joint  of  the  ring-finger,  and  counting  all  round 
tip  of  the  thumb.  Many  of  the  lower  caste  men  have  s 
beads  about  their  necks,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  tell: 
beads  in  prayer.  Twelve  montras  are  rattled  off  as  one 
and  twelve  times  going  over  the  finger-joints  is  one  hun 
forty-four  montras,  or  twelve  prayers,  ofiered  to  Kali,  < 
ishUi  debtOf  —  a  deity  which  remains,  after  a  youth's  i 
choice,  his  chief  deity  for  life,  among  all  those  that  the  ] 
otee  may  aubsequently  see  fit  to  propitiate.  The  grandsG 
deceased  old  man  of  whom  I  was  speaking  has  been  jusI 
ing  to  me,  with  joy  and  triumpl  in  his  keen  black  c 
he  was  able,  after  my  instructions,  to  relieve  his  gran 
honiUe  fears  of  going  to  Kali^  and  substitute  for  the 
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ftith  thmt  lie  was  going  to  aa  Infinite  Father!  The  old  roan 
eeaaed  hia  montna  to  Kali  for  many  days  hefore  his  death,  though 
ke  Ind  not  eeaaed  to  ntter  them,  night,  noon,  and  morning,  for 
aearty  seventy  yeara!  Being  a  somewhat  eminent  man,  and  a 
nan  of  property,  great  pomp  was  expected  in  the  Hindoo  funeral 
eeromonies.  Bat  it  was  the  old  man's  dying  request  that  they 
tkmild  be  etUirdy  omiited,  and  ao  they  have  heen  omitted !  In  thia 
way,  the  triamphs  of  Jesoa  orer  the  Kalis  and  Shiras  of  this 
dark  Mde  of  the  world  are  being  registered,  on  earth  and  in 
kearen.  *  Do  yoo  not  belieye  there  was  joy  among  the  angel^  of 
God  on  the  nnoming  when  thia  aged  man  —  a  devout  man  of 
threeaooie  yeara  and  ten — eeaaed  his  invocations  of  Kali,  and 
•aid,  *  Onr  Father  who  art  in  heaven '  1  This  grandson,  whose 
note  I  eoeloee,  is  one  of  my  most  frequent  visitors,  and  is  a  rego- 
lar  reader,  and  often  a  purchaser,  of  our  hooks.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  lew  men  in  Bengal  who  can  proudly  aay  that  he  has  taught 
hia  idolatroua  mother  and  sistor  to  read,  both  in  their  own  ver- 
naenlar  and  the  English  tongue.  From  the  conversation  of  her 
■on,  I  infer  that  the*mother  ia  a  woman  of  uncommon  vigor  of 
mind.  The  chaste  daughters  of  Bengal  are  nearly  all,  as  you 
know,  prisonera  for  life,  in  that  part  of  the  high-walled  premises 
of  Bengali  families  of  worth  entitled  the  Zenana.  In  this  case 
you  find  Channing  in  the  Zenana,  and  his  emancipating  thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  the  Father  cheering  and  saving  the  doubly  lost. 
God  be  poised  ! 

"  Everything  concerning  our  mission  seems  favorably  in  prog- 
reas.  We  have  rio  direct  word,  aa  yet,  from  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Aasociation,  though,  ^  partly  moved  by  your  sug^ 
gestion,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Tagart  three  months  ago.  I 
can  report  little  or  no  increase  in  our  brief  list  of  subscribers.  I 
have  enough  to  meet  my  current  expenses  while  my  health  remaina 
as  now,  firm  and  good.  Should  my  health  yield  at  all  under  a 
press  of  daties  that  occupy  my  every  waking  moment,  I  should  pos- 
itively need  the  added  meana  voted  me  last  October,  —  but  which, 
through  some  informality  on  your  aide  of  the  water,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  touch.    I  am  about  moving  to  a  cheaper  reaidence 
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(P.  S.  Mr.  Pratt  comes  in  and  says,  No),  so  that  yon  will  please 
direct  to  me  no  longer  at  MourUaifCs  Hotel ^  but  simply  to  UnUarian. 
Missunij  Calcutta.  In  what  way  our  English  brethren  intend  to 
aid  this  mission  is  not  yet  made  known  to  ns,  except  that  we  see  in 
the  Inquirer  they  have  voted  for  India  ^  50  a  year.  Pray  do  not 
send  out  a  colleague  until  the  means  of  his  support  are  fully  real- 
ized ;  nor,  toUh  our  present  finances^  allow  our  friends  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  my  '  exploring  places  remote  from  Calcutta.'  The 
cost  of  living  here  is  increasing  of  late.  We  are  much  cheered 
just  now  by  the  fact  that  our  President,  Mr.  Pratt,  is  ab]»  to  make 
his  head-quarters  for  two  or  three  months  at  Calcutta.  I  regret  to 
inform  yon  that  Mrs.  Pratt's  health  is  very  precarious.  She  used 
to  lead  our  singing.     She  may  have  to  return  to  England  erelong. 

*'The  Semiannual  Report  of  our  second  half-year,  namely, 
from  January  to  July,  1856,  has  not  yet  gone  to  press.  You  shall 
have  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It. has  been  very  difficult  to  find  time 
to  write  it.  The  leaven  of  Unitarian  Christianity  has  begun  to 
work  among  the  Vedantists,  the  larger  part  of  whom  wholly  re- 
pudiate the  name  of  Jesus.  A  remnant  ar^  declaring  themselves 
for  him,  —  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

**  The  fearful  anxieties  connected  with  Kansas  and  Slavery,  and 
Mr.  Sumner,  fill  our  hearts  with  apprehension  and  prayer." 

Mr.  Dall's  next  letter  bears  date,  Calcutta,  August  22, 
1856,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

*<  On  Sunday  evening  last,  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  went  to  at- 
tend the  first  funeral  that  I  have  been  caHed  to  since  I  set  foot  in 
Asia.  Hearing,  heretofore,  concerning  one  burial-place  afler  an- 
other, that  no  Unitarian  could  ever  be  laid  there,  it  was  particularly 
grateful  to  me  to  be  called  into  a  garden  of  graves,  where  our 
simplest  of  all  forms  of  funeral  service  was  both  permitted  and  in- 
vited. '  The  Dissenters'  Burial-Ground '  is  the  spot  where  I 
stood  by  an  open  grave  and  read,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,'  and  prayed  for  the  widow  and  fatherless  children  of  Charles 
H.  Birch,  steward  of  the  ship  <  Josiah  Bradlee.'  At  their  home 
in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  they  little  thought  of  what  we 
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were  dmngf  as  their  father  and  her  hnaband,  aged  thirty-nine,  had 
JeA  them  in  good  health.     This  was  last  Sunday,  and  twelve 
Jkoors  later  I  was  ealled  to  another  funeral,  —  that  of  the  second 
officer  of  the  same  ship,  —  and  at  the  expiration  of  another  twelve 
hoars  I  was  following  to  a  eontiguous  graye  the  body  of  William 
B.  Gerry,  Captain  of  the  American  ship  '  Noonday.'    In  these 
latter  aerrioes  I  was  only  a  silent  partaker,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie 
of  the  Baptist  Church  having  been  called  in  by  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  ahip  was  eonsigned.    This  merchant  was  once  a  Sun- 
day-school pupil  of  mine  at  Hollis  Street,  Boston,  and,  had  he 
known  that  I  could  have  fulfilled  the  service,  would  have  sent  for 
me.     Captain  Gerry,  for  many  years  coming  and  going  between 
Boston  and  Calcutta,  had  the  largest  attendance  at  his  funeral  that 
we  Americans  have  known  here.    He  had  trusted  too  much  to  his 
^reat  vigor  of  body,  and  disregarded  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  cholera.    Accordingly,  though  seen  driving  on  the  Strand  at 
smnset  of  Sunday,  he  was  taken  ill  at  midnight,  died  the  following 
noon,  and  was  buned  at  sunset  on  Monday.     Near  his  grave  were 
the  graves  of  a  number  of  Americans,  and,  in  particular,  of  nine 
who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  buried  side  by  side,  within  the 
space  of  nine  days.    It  is  said  that,  of  the  Americans  who  die  in 
Calcutta,  all  are  from  off  the  ships ;  and  that  residents  are  thus  far 
spared,  or  almost  wholly  so.    This  is  traced  to  their  knowing  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  —  as  mariners  do  not  or  will  not  do. 
I  mention  these  facts  in  part  to  give  you  warning  that  prompt 
measures  are  often  required  in  this  strange  climate  in  order  to 
save  life.     Many  a  roan  under  an  apparently  slight  attack  finds 
himself  hurried  by  his  physicians  on  board  the  steamer  to  Ceylon, 
or  on  that  to  Singapore,  by  which  all  that  he  was  doing  ia  lei\  at 
a  stand-still  for  two  or  three  weeks.     My  own  health  has  not  for 
a  long  time  been  better  than  at  present ;  and  though  most  of  my 
duties  are  done  in  my  good  airy  room,  you  perceive  that  I  have 
duties  abroad.    Indeed,  1  am  visiting  sick  men  every  day,  besides 
the  proper  pastoral  visits  of  my  limked  congregation.     I  omitted 
to  mention  that  Captain  Gerry  belonged  to  the  Unitarian -Society 
of  Marbleheady  and  that  his  name  stands  written  on  our  record- 
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book,  with  an  expression  of  his  good  wishes  for  the  saccees  of  our 
India  mission.     We  have  not  yet  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

''  I  had  fourteen  inq&irers  at  my  room  on  last  Wednesday,  seven 
the  day  before,  and  but  four  yesterday,  a  day  of  heavy  rain.  They 
come  every  day,  —  and  this  seeking  me  out  by  the  heathen,  — not, 
of  course,  for  any  other  than  our  dear  Master ^s  sake,  —  and  then 
going  forth  more  eager  than  they  came  for  that  bread  which  is 
Christ,  —  must  it  not  be  regarded  as  the  directest  work  and  busi- 
ness of  our  mission  ?  I  make  everything  else  give  way  to  it,  and 
do  so  with  a  clear  conscience.  Still  1  am  always  glad  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Committee  concerning  any  part  of  the  work  to  which 
they  would  give  a  larger  share  of  attention.  I  could  devote  the 
whole  time,  as  it  seems  to  me  very  profitably,  to  writing  and  print- 
ing ;  but  at  present  I  give  more  than  half  of  it  to  answering  doubts 
and  questionings  that  come  fresh  out  of  asking  lips  and  living 
hearts.  This  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  His  way,  whose 
we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.    Let  him  guide  us  in  all  things. 

**  I  enclose  a  slip  exhibiting  the  bare  synopsis^f  our  second  half- 
year's  Report.  The  Report  itself  —  or  Reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Missionary  in  one  —  (as  soon  as 
ready)  I  will  send  you  by  ship.  Our  Channings  (at  the  whole- 
sale American  price)  are  getting  rapidly  distributed.  Most  of 
those  who  desire  to  purchase  them  are  very  poor  men.  I  shall 
send  a  few  out  of  your  last  supply  of  books  to  Brother  Roberts, 
Madras.  Mr.  Pratt  is  not  very  well,  nor  our  friend  Richard 
Lewis.   We  all  send  Christian  regards.    Pray  for  us.** 

Mr.  Ball's  regular  letter  for  September  was  written  on 
the  8  th  of  that  month :  — 

''  September  has  come,  with  the  cessation  of  the  refreshing 
showery  season  called  '  The  Rains,'  and  covering  three  pleasant 
months.  The  cooling  wind,  the  southwest  monsoon,  that  brings 
something  like  a  sea-breeze  daily  to  Calcutta,  is  over  and  gone. 
The  oppressive  sweltering  heat  remains.  I  do  not  afford  puaka- 
wallas,'— men  to  fan  me  all  day  and  all  night,  —  as  most  foreign- 
ers do ;  80  I  need  not  say  that  the  relieving  drops  issoe  from 
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eiery  pore  while  I  write.    By  God's  blessing,  I  seem  to  be  in  as 
firm  health  as  ever  in  my  life  ;  and  better  than  that,  my  faith  and 
hope  for  the  planting  of  the  Gospel  in  India  are  stronger  than 
eror.    I  hsTO  this  moment  dismissed  five  men  from  my  room,  two 
of  whom  only  had  been  with  me  before.    They  gladly  chose  out 
tracts,  after  an  hour's  conTers^ion,  and  borrowed  Channing  and 
other  books,  as  they  nsually  do.    The  postman  this  moment  enters, 
and  pots  into  my  hands  half  a  dozen  copies  of  a  Tamil  tract,  from 
brother  Roberts.    'T  is  evidently  just  out  of  press.    I  accept  them 
gladly  as  a  token  of  his  prosperity,  and  shall  promptly  return  the 
fligo  of  continued  fellowship.    Though  we  none  of  us  read  Tamil, 
it  is  grateful  to  be  tfius  remembered,  and  to  remember  in  like  man- 
ner them  that  be  in  the  bonds  of  a  militant  Gospel,  as  bound 
writh  them.     By  the  same  mail  there  comes  to  me  a  hand- 
some quarto  pamphlet   from    Rangoon,    far   from  Madras,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  great  Bay  or  Sea  of  ^engal;    This  is 
partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Burmese,  a  language  that  seems 
made  np  of  different  locations  and  segments  of  the  letter  O.    The 
superintendent  of  our  Sunday  school,  Mr.  H.  Counsel], r—  a  man 
with  a  few  drops  of  Asiatic  blood  in  his  veins,  and  who  for  fifteen 
yean  has  held  a  responsible  oflSce  in  the  Custom-House,  —  has  a 
son,  a  young  merchant,  settled  in  Rangoon.    A  lady  of  Calcutta 
also,  who  is  an  old  Boston  Unitarian,  is  occasionally  sending  our 
tracts,  &c.  in  that  direction.     So  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our 
dearest  views  of  Jesus  and  the  truth  are  being  carried  night  and 
day,  we  know  not  how,  far  over  the  barren  places,  by  Him  who 
gives  wings  to  the  seed  of  the  grass.     Rangoon,  you  know,  is  a 
thousand  miles  southeast  of  Calcutta,  on  the  way  hence  to  Chin^. 
'*  With  the  opening  of  this  month  I  have  made  three  new  engage- 
ments, which  are  to  come  regularly  round  to  me.     First,  I  am  to 
visit  and  examine  the  School  at  Bali  (as  I  did  on  the  last  Monday, 
giving  one  whole  day  to  it)  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
Every  other  Friday  I  am  bidden  to  address  (as  twice  accomplished 
already)  a  society  of  young  heathen  men,  '  The  Jaon  Bazaar 
Moral  and  Benevolent  Association.'     Again,  on  every  other  Tues- 
day I  have  agreed  to  meet  and  address  the  *  Young  Men's  Im- 
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proving  Society  '  (so  they  call  themselves),  in  the  northern  (na- 
tive) quarter  of  the  city.  Can  it  be  that  so  much  inquiry,  and  so 
much  reading,  and  so  much  patient  and  attentive  listening,  as 
that  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  move,  signifies 
nothing  t  and  shall  all  be  but  so  much  rain  upon  the  sandt  I 
know  that  Mr.  Pratt  counts  me  over-hopeful,  though  ten  or  twdve 
years  in  India  have  not  destroyed  his  hope  that  something  can  be 
done,  even  for  Bengal.  I  grant  you''  't  is  very  hard  not  to  lose 
one's  respect  for  our  common  humanity,  when  compelled  to  see 
from  day  to  day,  and  month  to  month,  such  swarming  hosts  of 
degradation,  naked,  ignorant,  selfish,  deceitful,  and  abandoned,  as 
mave  among  the  crooked  ways  and  foul  '  gullies '  of  this  great 
city  of  Calcutta.  One  needs  a  sanguine  temperament,  persistently 
to  care  for,  and  devote  himself  to  the  teaching  of,  such  creatures. 
Only  a  living  and  practical  faith  in  paternity  and  brotherhood,  and 
Jesus  Chiist,  can  do  it. 

*^  I  wrote  you  that  we  had  published  (three  hundred  copies)  our 
first  Bengalee  tract.  The  day  before  yesterday  they  sent  me  from 
the  press  my  first  number  of  *  The  Grospel  of  the  Gospel,  being 
the  Things  that  Jesus  said  and  did,'  with  notes.  Aided  by  Dr. 
Carpenter's  Harmony,  and  by  Professor  Norton's  new  version  of 
the  Gospels,  I  hope,  if  life  is  spared,  to  get  out  a  synoptical  nar- 
rative of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  with  such  commentary  only  as  shall 
meet  the  daily  asking  of  more  than  two  hundred  men  that  visit  me, 
and  of  double  that  number  that  question -me  wherever  I  go.  I 
know  that  I  have  undertaken  a  very  difficult  and  responsible  work. 
But  something  of  the  kind  must  be  done  in  order  to  centre  the 
thoughts  and  save  the  souls  of  hundreds,  who  are  too  ignorant 
to  read  understandingly  the  whole  Bible,  too  much  awakened 
not  to  crave  high  truth,  and  withal  too  full  of  their  just-foniid 
mental  liberty,  not  to  say  too  sceptical,  to  take  anything  upon 
trust.  I  could  say  much  more,  but  the  time  will  not  permit :  the 
mail  will  not  wait  God  be  with  yoa,  and  with  us,  and  with  the 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  wherever  and  however  it  be  sincerely  pub- 
lished. Remember  us  in  your  prayers,  as  we  all  do  yoa  and  this 
great  mission." 
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Rev.  Ephraim  Nute,  Jr. 

At  the  time  of  the  pablication  of  the  last  Quarterly  Joor« 
uJ,  we  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Nute,  of  whose 
arrest  we  had  heard.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  that 
fiicty  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  sent  a  letter  to  the 
GoTemor  of  Kansas  Territory,  informing  him  of  the  char- 
acter which  Mr.  Nute  sastains  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
object  for  which  he  was  sent  to  Kansas.  The  letter  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  some  immediate  rescuing  and  helping 
Inflaence  might  be  extended  to  him. 

The  following  answer  was  received :  — 

Execotive  Department^ 
Lecompton,  E.  T.,  Sept  2S,  1856. 

Rkv.  Hknrt  a.  Miles,  Sec,  Amer,  Unitarian  Association :  — 

"  Sib,  —  I  have  received  yonr  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th  inst., 
infonmng  me  of  the  *  arrest  of  Eev.  Ephraim  Nute,  Jr.  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas  Territory,  by  some  persons  who  have  carried  him 
into  Missburi.' 

"  In  reply,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  I  met  the  gentleman 
in  question  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  health  and  liberty. 

**  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Jno.  W.  Geart, 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory.^* 

With  the  above  letter  from  Governor  Geary  came  one 
from  E.  B.  Whitman,  Esq.,  our  agent  in  Kansas,  detailing 
the  prompt  and  judicious  steps  he  took  for  the  release  of  Mr. 
Note,  and  giving  the  gratifying  information  that  both  gen- 
Uemen  had  arrived  in  Lawrence. 

The  events  which  took  place  during  Mr.  Nute*s  detention 
of  a  fortnight  as  a  prisoner  are  so  well  known,  having  been 
published  extensively  in  the  newspapers,  that  we  need  not 
recapitulate  them  here.    On  his  return  to  Lawrence,  he  im- 
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mediatelj  set  himself  to  work  in  order  tp  press  forward  the 
completion  of  the  church.  In  the  last  communication  re- 
ceived from  him,  he  gives  a  fall  account  of  the  state  of  the 
missioDy  and  of  the  effect  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
people  of  the  harbarous  scenes  through  which  thej  had 
passed.  This  admirable  and  trulj  Christian  letter  will  be 
here  published  entire.    It  is  as  -follows :  — 

*'  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  five  months  since  I  left  Boston 
on  my  return  to  this  post  of  duty.  Daring  that  time  I  haTc  en- 
detvored  to  keep  you  well  acquainted  with  the  experiences  con- 
nected with  my  missionary  service.  The  account  given  in  my  let- 
ters has  been  mostly  of  occurrences  that  have  interfered  with  that 
work,  and  so  much  of  a  merely  personal  character,  that  the  failure 
of  some  of  those  letters  to  reach  you  has  been  perhaps  no  real 
loss.  And  yet  it  seems  proper  that  you  should  have  a  general  re- 
port of  those  things,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  history  of  this 
mission.  'Even  the  merely  personal  adventures,  the  perils,  dis- 
tresses, and  privations  which  I  have  encountered,  unimportant  in 
themselves,  are  significant  and  worth  recording,  considered  in 
reference  to  this,  my  office  of  a  servant  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
report  will  doubtless  appear  to  some  quite  underical  (would  that 
the  word  were  suppressed).  But  I  think  that  the  narration  given 
of  the  first  Christian  missions  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  and  by  Paul 
in  some  of  his  letters,  may  give  it  some  claim  to  the  better  term 
apostolical. 

**  The  contest  that  has  been  waged  here  has  interfered  in  all 
our  afiairs,  domestic,  industrial,  civil,  and  religious,  and  so  thrusts 
itself  into  our  report,  a  sad,  heart-sickening  record. 

*<  The  beautiful  spot  on  the  hill-side  where  was  assembled  my 
first  congregation  in  Kansas  is  now  occupied  by  a  strong  stone 
fort.  It  lies  directly  across  the  road  that  leads  from  my  house  to 
the  church.  The  unfinished  walls  of  our  house  of  worship  have 
also  been  used  as  a  defence  against  the  attack  of  an  army  which  a 
few  weeks  since  appeared  in  hostile  array  within  sight  of  its  tower. 
All  night  a  company  of  our  young  men  were  posted  there  in  arms 
expecting  every  hour  the  assault  which  would  call  them  to  fight 
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of  onr  homes  and  Utos.  The  workmeo*eDgt|^ 
Iding,  like  the  Hebrews  of  old,  hare  labored  with  the 
fiha  at  their  side,  and  again  and  again  have  been  comr  i 

n^  the  implements  of  their  peaceful  toil,  and,  grasping 
illy  for  the  defence.  Some  of  them  have  &llen  in  the 
md  some  now  languish  in  prisons.    The  material  for  i; 

g  OB  the  way  to  us  has  been  plundered  by  our  enemicB, 
» in  charge  of  it  brutally  pot  to  death.  Seyeral  of  the 
(DSy  efficient,  and  bek>Ted  members  of  my  Society  and 
OB  hsTo  been  murdered ;  and  a  larger  number  driTon  out 
n  and  Territory,  after  being  plundered  by  the  iuTaders, 
)f  them  wounded  and  otherwise  despitefully  used.  Our 
inr  public  worship  have  been  prevented  by  the  occupation 
litable  place  in  which  they  oould  be  held  for  military  bar- 
y  the  excitements  and  preparations  in  prospect  of  fight- 
ve  been  seized  while  on  a  peaceable  errand  with  several 
;>le,  with  murderous  threats,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  two 
1  subjected  to  treatment  from  the  ill  effects  of  which  I 
ist  recovered.  Twice  only  —  and,  here  let  me  say,  with 
it  reluctance  —  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  take  up 
of  carnal  warfare.  Once,  when  our  town  was  closely 
and  our  women  and  children  were  gathered  pale  and 
expectation  of  an  immediate  attack,  then  I  put  my  rifle 
as,  —  a  weapon  which  I  had  brought  with  me  for  the 
I  of  wolves  and  game,  —  and  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
Again,  when  I  started  to  go  with  my  widowed  sister- 
the  body  and  effects  of  her  murdered  husband,  though  I 
have  gone  on  that  expedition  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
starvation  of  the  people  of  Lawrence  by  the  blockad- 
roads,  and  for  the  understanding  that  a^party  would  go 
if  sufficient  number  to  intimidate  the  bands  which  we 
y  to  encounter.  These  facts  are  enough  to  show  that 
t  of  war  has  intruded  itself  into  my  missionary  work, 
»red  seriously  with  its  success. 

Bt,  in  spite  of  all  our  difficulties  and  troubles,  the  work  has 
rostrated  entirely.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
f  our  church  building.    We  have  not  been  forced  en-     . 
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tirely  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ouneWes  together  for  the 
fill  and  pleasant  serrioes  of  worship  and  instmction.  Of  lale  our 
meetings  ha?e  been  regular,  and  with  apparent  interest,  each 
Lord's  day ;  and  though  we  perceive  with  sadness  the  vacaiciea  to 
which  I  have  referred,  some  have  come  in  and  joined  themadTes 
to  our  number,  so  that  our  upper  room,  though  not  large,  m  well 
filled.  A  few  weeks  of  mild  weather,  and  the  continoanee  of 
peace,  will  enable  us  to  assemble  in  a  more  convenient  and  eom- 
fortable  room  in  the  basement  story  of  our  house  of  worship. 

>'  The  most  serious  evil  of  the  melancholy  condition  of  affiurs 
in  our  Territory  for  the  last  eight  months,  I  have  not  yet  touched 
upon.  This,  to  my  mind,  has  been  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
war,  and  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  depredations,  murders,  and 
outrages  of  every  kind  that  have  been  inflicted  on  this  people- 
That  these  have  been  adverse  and  powerful  against  the  prosperity 
of  our  religious  institutions,  no  one  can  need  be  told.  While  our 
homes  were  being  destroyed,  our  neighbors  and  nearest  friends 
murdered,  and  all  of  us  threatened  with  death  by  bands  of  men 
who  had  invaded  our  Territory,  and  were  besieging  our  towns 
with. the  bearing  of  infuriated  savages,  our  people  could  have  but 
little  heart  for  organizing  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  and  but 
little  time  or  interest  to  give  to  the  services  of  God's  house.  Nor 
was  that  the  worst.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  spirit  of 
our  holy  religion  had  not  suflTered,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  of  for- 
giveness, and  love  to  all  men  giving  way  to  a  burning  indignation 
rising  beyond  what  is  righteous  into  bitter  resentment  and  thirst 
for  revenge.  Tried  in  such  a  fiery  furnace,  it  was  natural  that 
some  of  the  refinements  and  gentle  chai;ities  of  civilization  should 
suffer  damage.  The  manners  of  our  community  became  for  the 
time  like  those  of  the  camp.  Men  living  together  in  crowded  quar- 
ters, with  the  rudest  and  most  scanty  accommodations,  without  the 
influences  of  domestic  life,  handling  the  weapons  of  war,  preparing 
for  deadly  contest  with  murderous  enemies,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  number  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  such  conflicts,  —  bringing 
back  the  wounded,  and  sometimes  the  mangled  remains  of  those 
who  bad  fallen  in  the  fight,  —  in  such  circumstances  could  we  ex- 
pect men  to  maintain  their  highest  tone  of  Christian  sentiment,  te 
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altogether  nnperreTted  bf  theee  bailMLrizing  influences,  to 
be  peculiarly  anaoeptible  to  Christian  impressions!  I  should  be 
em^ttised  thai  ao  little  injury  has  resulted  to  the  morals  of  our  peo- 
ple,  if  I  did  net  take  into  account  the  righteousness,  the  moral 
graadeiur,  of  the  eause  for  which  we  haTO  been  made  to  do  and  suf- 
ler  these  things.  In  Tiew  of  this,  we  may  hope  that  all  our  exi>e- 
mnoes  will  yet  work  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  afford- 
ing the  discij^e  through  which  we  shall  be  trained  up  into  an 
emineotly  Christian  community. 

**  Hm  deep  and  wide-spread  sympathy  that  has  been  manifested 
in  our  struggles  and  sufferings,  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  good  men  and  women  who  know 
the  serits  of  the  eause  for  which  we  contend  and  sufller,  conspires 
to  the  same  end.  The  readiness  with  which  our  friends  at  the 
East  have  hastened  to  minister  to  our  need  will  also  help  it  on. 
The  large  streams  of  their  bounty  are  now  coming  in  upon  us, 
giving  comfort  and  gladness  to  many  of  our  otherwise  destitute 
and  cheerless  homes.  We  are  overburdened  with  the  sense  of 
benefits,  and  pained  for  the  want  of  words  to  do  justice  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  give  fit  response  to  this  great  movement  of  Christian 
charity.  The  great  and  the  better  part  of  a  great  nation  are 
stirred  with  interest  in  our  welfare ;  they  hang  in  eager  suspense 
-  upon  the  issue  of  our  struggles.  A  million  hands  are  reached  out 
to  us  with  offers  of  help,  or  raised  to  Heaven  in  supplications  in 
our  behalf.  The  churches  of  every  sect  and  name  are  joined  in 
a  holy  alliance  to  pray,  proclaim,  and  work  that  our  liberties  may 
be  restored,  our  wrongs  vindicated,  our  distresses  relieved,  and  the 
great  cause  of  Freedom  for  the  whole  nation  be  made  victorious. 
These  considerations  help  us  to  feel  the  importance  of  our  position 
and  conduct,  and  must  inspire  us  with  courage  to  do  and  patience 
to  sufifer  all  that  is  laid  upon  us. 

**  We  can  hardly  fail  of  appreciating  the  worth  of  righteous- 
ness, especially  of  its  application  in  securing  justice  to  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed.  Unless  blind  and  dull  beyond  all  belief,  we 
most  be  impressed  by  the  great  lesson  of  charity,  chief  among  the 
Christian  graces,  which  is  here  set  before  us,  and  so  see  some 
benefit  even  to  the  prosperity  of  religions  institutions,  and  the 
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ends  they  are  designed  to  serre,  from  cireorostances  that  seem  i 
mediately  opposed  to  them. 

**  I  perceive  a  pledge  of  this  good  result  in  the  readiness  of  onr 
people  to  improve  every  interim  of  peace,  which  have  hitbe 
been  short,  to  engage  again  in  re-establishing  the  institutions  o; 
religion  and  edncation.  This  lime  I  hope  our  secnrity  and  quiet 
may  be  longer  lived,  that  we  may  be  permitted  thoroughly  to  le 
pair  the  waste  places  of  oar  Zion,  and  that  this  afi9icted  peop! 
may  henceforth  be  saved  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  froi 
the  baleful  influences  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  war.  If 
£ivor  be  granted  us,  you  may  expeet,  at  no  distant  day,  the  repo 


of  something  more  than  hopes  and  prospects  for  the  prosperity  otr 
my  mission,  the  account  of  something  done  externally  to  fortbi 
that  work  whose  results  it  would  be  presumption  and  folly  in  mo 
tal  man  to  measure,  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

'*  In  this  hope  and  service  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"E.  NuTK,  Ja." 
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Artiic  Explorations :  the  Second  Chrinnell  Expedition  in  Search  o^ 
Sir  John  Franklin,  1853,  '54,  '55.  By  Elisha  Kint  Kanc, 
M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  En- 
gravings.   2  vols.    Philadelphia :  Childs  and  Peterson. 

Amid  so  many  causes  that  grieve  our  love  of  country,  there  is 
much  in  connection  with  this  work  which  warms  our  patriotism. 
There  must  be  something  noble  in  the  people  who  started  the  en- 
terprise here  recorded,  in  the  heroic  band  who  exeeuted  it,  in  the 
great  public  heart  ihat  now  proffers  the  homage  of  its  applause, 
and  in  the  associations  which  this  expedition  will  eonnect  with 
onr  national  history.     Here  at  least  is  one  redeeming  chapter. 

Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  in  1845.  Fears  for  hie  safety  begao 
to  be  felt  in  1848.    Sinee  then,  twenty-five  expeditions,  eBploy' 
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iag  thirty-one  TeBsels,  costing  more  than  four  millions  of  doUara, 
liftTe  attempted  to  soWe  the  mjstery  of  his  fate. 

Dr.  Kane  sailed  from  New  York,  May  30,  1853.  The  two  fol- 
lowing winters  he  passed  on  board  of  his  ice-bound  brig,  between 
seventy-eight  and  seTenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude.  In  the 
safDinerof  1855  he  made  his  escape  by  crossing  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  miles  of  ice. 

Thoogh  affording  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  the  results  of  his  expedition  were  many  and  Talua- 
ble.  He  obtained  information  more  accurate  than  before  possessed 
of  nnmeroos  localities  in  the  Arctic  region ;  he  pushed  discoveries 
ftrther  north  than  they  had  before  been  carried;  he  proved  the 
existence,  by  actual  sight,  of  an  open,  iceless  sea,  of  an  area  of 
more  than  four  thousand  miles,  in  the  polar  region,  —  a  wonder- 
fd  fauct  in  the  geography  of  our  globe,  before  suspected  by  science, 
now  demonstrated,  and  destined  undoubtedly  to  tempt  still  further 
explorations. 

Among  the  best  results,  we  must  name  these  volumes  them- 
selves. They  make  the  most  deeply  interesting  history  we  everV' . 
read.  Once  seated  to  it,  we  could  not  leave  it  for  anything  else.  V 
It  has  been  in  our  thoughts  by  day  and  our  dreams  by  night  We 
have  been  climbing  hills  of  ice,  sailing  in  boiling  eddies,  buried 
in  heaps  of  driving  snow,  starving  in  desolate  caves,  groping  our 
way  in  a  three  months'  perpetual  darkness,  studying  the  strangest 
specimens  of  humanity  in  Esquimaux  huts,  gliding  over  immense 
fields  of  ice  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  following  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  life  in  the  moss-covered  tent  on  the  decks  of  the  ill-fated 
Advance ;  and  everywhere,  in  all  scenes,  under  all  labors  and 
trials,  admiring,  honoring,  loving,  the  brave,  heroic,  humane, 
modest,  wise,  and  generous  commander.  Indeed,  we  feel  a  deep 
personal  affection  for  him.  We  hardly  know  the  other  person 
whom  we  should  be  more  glad  to  take  by  the  hand,  and  to  assure 
Imn,  by  a  few  sincere  words,  of  our'  admiration  for  the  ma(hy . 
qualities  of  the  very  highest  order  which  he  has  here  displayed. 

Of  the  two  splendid  volumes  before  us,  reflecting  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  enterprising  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia,  Con- 
gress has  ordered  fiiVeeif  tbousand  volumes.     Add  to  these  the 
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priYftte  Bobacriptions,  and  the  whole  nomber  is  more  than  thirty 
thoosaod  already  ordered.  How  many  home-circles  adoring  the 
erenings  of  this  winter  will  be  engaged  in  breathless  interest  orer 
these  pages!  How  much  Ioys  of  adventure  will  be  inspirsd! 
Not  will  this  work  fail  to  teach  higher  lessons.  Rarely  hacve 
we  felt  our  hearts  more  moved  than  by  what  we.  have  here  read 
of  a  calm  and.  cheering  trust  in  a  guiding  and  benignant  Provi- 
dence. 

The  Puritan  Chmmonweahh.  An  IBstorical  Review  of  the  Puritan 
Cfovemment  in  Massachusetts ,  in  its  Civil  and  Eodesiasiical  Rela- 
tions, By  the  late  Peter  Oliver,  of  the  Suflblk  Bar.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

Writing  of  the  entry  of  James  the  First  into  England,  in  1604, 
Mr.  Oliver  says,  the  king  '*  had  seen  the  working  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian system  in  Scotland,  the  introduction  of  which,  by  Knox,  had 
been  favored  by  the  Scotch  nobility,  on  account  of  the  facility  it 
«  gave  them  for  dividing  the  Church  property ;  and  he  bore  into 
EIngland  the  disgust  which  the  Conference  [Hampton  Court] 
served  but  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  *  My  aphorism  is,'  said 
James,  'no  bishop,  no  king.'  'Take  heed,  my  son,'  addressing 
Prince  Henry,  '  of  the  Puritans ;  very  pests  in  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth,  whom  neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind,  making 
their  own  imaginations  the  square  of  their  conscience.'  It  was 
this  private  reasoning  of  which  he  so  justly  stood  in  fear,  not  the 
principles  of  Christian  liberty.  The  Church  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  his  government ;  Puritanism  was  not.  The  Church  upheld  or- 
der ;  Puritanism,  disorder.  The  Church  was  identified  with  the 
State  ;  Puritanism  was  a  system  of  innovation.  The  Church  was 
an  old,  familiar  friend  ;  might  not  Puritanism  prove  itself  a  bitter' 
enemy !  He  could  not  forget  the  glory  associated  with  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  the  leng  line  of  an  illustrious  priesthood,  which 
stretched  unbroken  back  to  the  Great  High-Priest  of  Christianity." 
The  ministry  planted  by  Christ  was  a  sweet  rose,  and  so  it  contin- 
ued for  ages.  *'  It  was  not  for  James  to  suffer  it  to  be  choked  by 
the  nettles  of  Protestantism."  (pp.  303,  394.)    Whether  Mr.  Oli- 
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mr,  in  all  this,  and  nmch  more  to  the  same  eflfebt,  has  gWen  a  true 
teoocmt  of  King  James,  may  admit  of  a  question ;  but  one  thing  is 
eertaiii,  Mr.  Olirer  has  here  described  himself.  Here  is  the 
Btand-point  of  this  fidr  royal  octaTo  of  fire  hundred  pages.  It  is 
ioapixed  throughout  by  a  hatred  of  Puritanism.  It  attempts  to 
show  that  Maseschuaetta  had  its  orgin  in  a  stupendous  fraud,  in 
the  transfer  of  the  Charter;  and  that  its  whole  subsequent  history, 
its  treatment  of  the  native  tribes,  its  intolerance,  its  schism,  its 
sectarianism,  its  superstition,  sfll  illustrate  the  hypocrisy,  chi- 
canery, and  rebellion  to  lawful  authority,  which  form  the  essence 
and  substance  of  Puritanism. 

Bir.  Oliver  is  not  the  first  to  walk  in  this  path.  Other  writers 
in  warm  sympathy  with  the  English  Church  have  often  taken  the 
same  ground.  Our  author  handles  his  subject  with  marked  abil- 
ity, and  —  bating  some  instances  of  extreme  severity  —  with  more 
good-temper  than  might  be  expected  from  the  strongly  partisan 
side  he  espouses.  Perhaps  he  will  introduce  a  re-discussion  of 
the  merits  of  Puritanism.  Something  good  might  issue.  If  a 
ove  of  our  ancestors  has  led  some  to  claim  more  than  rightfully 
belongs  to  them,  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  writer  of 
eminence  has  been  blind  to  most  of  the  defects  here  "  set  down  in 
a  note-book  and  conned  by  heart "  ;  and  no  period  of  history,  and 
no  large  class  of  men  of  past  generations,  will  appear  faultless,  if 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  present  day.  Our  veneration  for  the 
Puritans  does  not  include  any  admiration  of  their  theology.  We 
believe  their  theology  was  the  cause  of  many  defects  in  their  char- 
acter. We  hardly  approve  the  decision  of  a  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  who  said  he  never  would  appoint  a  Calvinist  to  office,  be- 
cause he  had  no  confidence  that  his  religion  would  make  him  hon- 
est; and  yet  how  recently  and  candidly  has  it  been  admitted,  that 
Calvinism,  by  its  leading  dogmas,  and  by  the  shifts  and  expedien- 
cies it  resorts  to,  does  violence  to  our  native  sense  of  honor  and 
right?  It  will  be  the  work  of  our  large  reviews  to  follow  the 
author  of  the  ''Puritan  Commonwealth  "  step  by  step,  to  admit 
his  censures  where  they  are  just,  and  to  parry  his  hard  blows 
where  they  should  not  fall.  It  is  only  our  humble  office  to  give 
this  brief  account  of  a  work,  which  from  beginning  to  end  we 
have  found  extremely  interesting^ 
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TJie  Adventurer.  3  vols.  The  World.  3  toIs.  Beiog  Vc^ 
19-24  inclusiTe  of  the  series  of  British  Essayists.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

We  have  before  noticed  this  admirable  library  edition  of  the 
British  Essayists.  A  little  more  than  half  of  the  series  of  thirty- 
eight  volames  is  now  published.  Besides  the  Essays  which  have 
immortalized  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  English  lit- 
erature, we  have  here  prefaces,  historical  and  biographical,  —  the 
whole  presented  in  the  best  style  of  paper  and  binding  of  any  simi- 
lar publication. 

Julian;  or  Scenes  in  Judea.  By  William  Ware.  Two  vol- 
umes in  one.  Second  edition.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  & 
Co.     1856. 

An  old  favorite  is  here  reproduced  in  a  new  and  more  attrac- 
tive form.  Not  appreciated  at  first  so  much  as  other  writers  who 
have  more  showy  claims  to  popularity,  the  works  of  William 
Ware  will  be  read  long  after  most  of  the  publications  of  the  day 
are  forgotten ;  nor  will  they  cease  to  have  admirers  while  there 
are  those  who  love  modest  genius  and  a  gentle  purity  of  style. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  a  parish  or  Sunday-school  li- 
brary, for  although  it  is  a  work  of  fiction,  by  its  truthful  portraits 
ure  of  the  times  of  our  Saviour  it  mingles  instructiftn  with  enter- 
tainment 

A  PhysidarCs  Vacation ;  or  a  Summer  in  Europe,  By  Walter 
Channing.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

A  CHATTY  and  pleasant  book.  We  have  followed  the  Doctor 
in  every  step  of  his  rambles ;  and  although  the  sights  and  wonders 
of  his  route  are  well  known  to  all  through  countless  books  of  trav- 
el, yet  habits  of  careful  observation,  unfailing  good-nature,  and 
a  frankness  of  utterance  quite  unsurpassed,  have  given  new  inter- 
est to  old  things. 
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The  Grounds  and  Objects  of  Beligious  Knowledge,  A  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Man  in  a  State  of  Indecision,  By 
JoHH  R.  Beard,  D.  D.    London.     1856.    3  vols. 

From  the  learned  and  indefatigable  author  we  have  received  a 
e<^y  of  this  work,  for  which  we  would  return  our  grateful  ao- 
knowledgments.  The  subjects  treated  are  the  foundation  of  relig- 
ion in  the  soul  of  man ;  God,  Christ,  Retribution,  Immortality, 
proved  to  be  realities ;  the  true  idea  of  Inspiration,  Rerelation, 
Authority,  Miracles,  Sin,  Atonement ;  the  true  character  of  the 
Gospels ;  the  eridences  of  Christianity ;  the  nature  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  conversion  ;  grounds  of  acceptance  with  God,  —  the 
whole  being  written  in  a  style  of  singular  vivacity  and  clearness, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  sceptical  state  of  mind  so  natural  to 
many  thinking  young  men.  As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  in  this 
Journal  entitled  "  The  Comforter,"  which  is  taken  from  the  sec- 
ond volume. 

The  Poetry  of  the  East,     By  William  Rounseville  Alger. 
Boston :  Whittemore,  Niles,  and  Hall.    1856. 

At  the  close  of  the  Introduction  to  these  Specimens  of  Oriental 
Poetry,  Mr.  Alger  refers  to  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  gov- 
emment  to  naturalize  a  tree  of  Palestine,  called  St.  John's  Bread, 
which  blossoms  twice  a  year,  and  "  bears  a  ton  of  pods,  full  of 
sugar  and  wild-honey."  In  like  manner,  he  says,  the  author  of 
this  book  seeks  to  import  into  the  West  some  specimens  of  the 
Thought,  Sentiment,  and  Fancy  of  the  East,  whose  treasures  may 
sparkle  with  the  splendor  of  imagination,  and  be  ^'  odorous  with 
the  fragrance  of  exquisite  sensibility."  A  very  worthy  attempt, 
which  all  lovers  of  good  letters  should  encourage ;  and  if  it  should 
be  thought  that  none  of  these  thought-seieds  can  be  quite  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  above-named  tree-seed,  the  fact  should  not  prevent 
us  from  acknowledging  the  industry  with  which  Mr.  Alger  has 
labored  in  this  import- department. 
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Mormon  Wives;  a  Narratwe  of  Fads  stranger  than  Fiction,  fij 
Mktta  Victoria  Fullkr.  New  York :  Derby  and  Jackson. 
1856 

There  are  no  more  facts  in  this  book  about  Mormonism  tlnD 
one  can  find  in  any  newspaper  editorial.  For  the  sake  of  a  takbg 
title,  a  romance  has  a  brief  preface  and  appendix  referring  to  Utah 
and  its  strange  domestic  polity.  This  is  all  we  get.  We  wish 
we  had  some  full  and  exact  knowledge  on  the  subjects  referred  to. 

The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-bags,  and  Other  Lectures,  By  Wil- 
liam Henrt  Milburn.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  New 
York  :  Derby  and  Jackson.     1656. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  the  lecture  on  The  Rifle,  Axe, 
and  Saddle-bags,  and  remember  that  the  author  referred,  by  this 
concrete  illustratioji,  to  the  hunter,  the  woodman,  and  the  pioneer 
Methodist  preacher.  In  other  words,  the  lecture  is  on  border-life  ; 
and  what  was  heard  with  interest  will  now  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  other  lectures  are  three  in  number,  —  on  The  Triumphs  of 
Genius  over  Blindness,  on  Woman,  on  French  Chivalry  in  the 
Southwest,  Mr.  Milburn's  high  culture  and  fine  literary  taste  give 
an  interest  to  everything  he  publishes.  It  is  but  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  this  book  is  but  a  way-side  excursion.  His  strength  has 
been  given  to  the  business  of  preaching,  in  which  he  is  eminent, 
and  few  have  been  heard  in  our  pulpits  with  more  interest  than 
"  the  young  blind  preacher. '^ 

Kansas;  its  Interior  and  Exterior  Life,  including  a  Full  View  of 
its  Settlement,  Political  History,  Social  Life,  Climate,  Soil,  Pro^ 
ductions.  Scenery,  dfc.  By  Sara  T.  L.  Robinson.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1866. 

Mrs.  Robinson  is  the  wife  of  Governor  Robinson  of  Kansas, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Myron  Lawrence  of  Belchertown, 
Massachusetts.  Her  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal  of  what  she 
saw  and  heard  in  Kansas,  from  August,  1854,  to  this  last  Septem- 
ber.    It  seems  to  have  been  written  from  a  full  knowledge  of 
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eieDtSf  sad  with  good  temper.  It  ia  altogether  the  beet  book  on 
the  subject  that  has  yet  been  produced,  and  will  hereafler  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness  of  the  remarkable 
events  that  hare  distinguished  the  first  years  of  that  Territory. 
Thoagh,  as  we  infer  from  her  book,  holding  a  religious  faith  un- 
like that  of  Mr.  Note,  we  were  pleased  with  the  candor  and  kind- 
ness of  her  allusions  to  that  gentleman.  Thus,  on  page  60,  she 
■ays :  "  We  are  glad  he  has  come  among  us  with  his  genial  sym- 
pathies, his  heart-warmth,  his  earnest  ways,  his  outspoken  words 
f(Hr  truth,  and  his  abiding  love  for  freedom  and  the  right.  We 
need  such  manliness  among  us,  in  this  new,  unsettled  state  of 
things;  such  men  with  unwearying  confidence  in  God,  and  the 
humanity  of  men ;  with  whom  the  love  for  a  distressed  brother  is 
more  than  one's  faith  in  creeds,  and  whose  faith  is  strong  that  in 
doing  good  to  one*s  fellow  we  show  our  lore  to  Grod." 


Daoid  Qfpperfield.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With  thirty-eight 
Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peter- 
son.    1856. 

A  N BAT  library  edition  of  this,  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  im- 
mortal '*  Box,"  has  been  much  wanted.  We  thank  the  publisher 
for  the  pleasure  of  placing  it  on  our  shelves,  and  do  most  sincerely 
commend  it  to  every  lover  of  good  paper  And  clear  type. 

WiddifieUTs  New  CaohBook.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 
1856. 

Ip  any  of  our  youthful  readers  should  be  meditating  the  myste- 
ries of  housekeeping,  we  can'  direct  them  to  some  hundred  quota- 
tions from  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  pronouncing  this 
"  the  very  best  book  on  the  subject  ever  published."  We  do  not 
presnme  to  say  this  on  our  authority ;  but  while  we  have  no  doubt 
that  what  everybody  else  says  must  have  something  in  it,  we  can 
speak  with  more  confidence  of  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
book,  sod  espeeiafly  of  the  large  t3rpe  that  may  delight  the  eyes  of 
the  yoong  wife  some  sixty  yesis  hence. 

TOi^  IT.  KO.  n.  28 
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The  Harmony  of  Ages.  A  Thesis  on  the  Bdalions  heiween  the 
Conditions  of  Man  and  the  Character  of  God.  By  Hieam 
Parkkr,  M.  D.     Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1856. 

ThA  is  006  of  the  many  books  which  Dr.  Edwaxd  Beecher's 
Conflict  of  Ages  has  called  forth.  Dr.  Parker,  a  physician  in  Low- 
ell, believes  the  theory  of  pre-existence  to  be  '*  absurd  and  un- 
just " ;  and  finds  the  **  harmony  "  which  he  affirms,  in  the  fact 
that  man's  responsibility  is  no  greater  than  his  knowledge  and 
ability,  though  he  has  become  "  changed  from  a  normal  to  an  ab- 
normal condition,  in  consequence  of  the  tests  established  io  change 
his  responsibility  from  the  claims  of  an  automatic  career,  or  from 
those  of  organism,  to  those  of  his  Creator."  Our  readers  will  of 
course  find  out  what  this  means  before  they  accept  or  reject  the 
proposition.  Meanwhile,  we.  can  assure  them  that  this  book  gives 
evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  of  some  honest  efSoti  to 
throw  off  the  worst  consequences  of  Calvinism. 


The  Torchlight :  or.  Through  the  Wood.  By  Harriet  A.  Ql- 
coTT.  Author  of  **  Isora's  Child."  New  York  :  Derby  and 
Jackson.     1856. 

No  adventures  by  forest  or  flood  are  here  related,  but  a  story  of 
every-day  life,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans. A  young  girl,  thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  unfortunate 
disagreement  of  her  parents,  finds  a  husband  whom  she  pronoun- 
ces, in  the  final  sentence  of  the  book,  to  be  a  torchlight  to  her  dark 
paths  through  the  wood.  Hence  the  title  of  a  tale  which,  though 
well  written,  and  breathing  a  good  religious  tone,  lacks  a  spirited 
interest. 

Seed-Grain  for  Thought  and  Discussion.  A  CompiUUion.  By 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Two  beautifully  printed  volumes,  filled  with  short  extracts 
from  a  wide  circle  of  ethical  writers,  many  of  them  aside  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  readers,  ai\d  all  of  them  admirably  chosen  to  ^* 
cite  thoaght  and  disenssion."    Taken  up  in  a  thooghtfol 
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of  leiaarey  the  eye  will  rest  on  aome  sentence  which  will  answer 
the  office  asked  for  by  the  dying  German  poet,  who  said,  *'  Refresh 
me  with  a  good  thonght."  Mrs.  Loweirs  name  is  the  best  assur- 
ance that  the  compilation  is  made  with  excellent  judgment  and 
taste,  and  pnzchaseni  of  this  work  will  get  a  whole  library  in  two 
vrimnee. 


"  If  if  Never  Too  LaU  to  Mend^    A  Mailer  of  Fact  Romance. 
By  Charles  Rkadk.     Boston :    Ticknor  and  Fields.    2  vols. 

This  story  poaseeses  a  thrilling  interest,  and  is  replete  with  the 
best  inetniction.  Not  one  half  of  the  professedly  religious  books 
Ineathe  so  high  an  influence.  The  reader  who  craves  strong  ex- 
citement will  find  the  prison  scene  equal  to  anything  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cdiin.  '*  Prisoners  are  a  tabooed  class  in  England,  as  are  blacks 
in  some  few  of  the  United  States,"  says  the  writer,  who  shows 
that  a  '*  Legree  "  may  be  found  in  an  English  prison.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  books  of  the  class  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 


The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  By 
William  Robertson,  D.  D.  With  an  Account  of  the  Emper- 
or*s  Life  after  his  Abdication.  By  William  H.  Prescott. 
In  Three  Volumes.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1857. 

To  the  well-known  and  classic  work  of  Dr.  Robertson  Mr. 
Prescott  has  added  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  octavo  pages, 
giving  a  minute  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  after  his  retirement  from  the  throne  to  the  Spanish 
monastery  in  which  he  ended  his  days.  In  this  portion  of  the 
Emperor's  life.  Dr.  Robertson's  work  was  singularly  defective. 
Materials  for  elucidating  that  period  have  lately  come  into  the 
hands  of  historians,  and  were  the  foundation  of  Stirling's  **  Clois- 
ter Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth."  Prior  to  the  publication  of  that 
work,  Mr.  Prescott  had  examined  the  original  Spanish  documents, 
having  been  led  to  a  knowledge  of  them  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
celebrated  historical  works.  By  a  careful  examination  of  these, 
aided  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  others,  Mr.  Prescott  has 
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supplied  the  deficiency  of  Robertson,  and  appended  to  that  popular 
history  four  chapters  which  will  hereafter  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  history  of  the  Emperor.  The  work  is 
uniform  with  Mr.  Prescott^s  other  histories,  is  published  in  the 
handsome  style  of  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co*s.  books,  and  will 
doubtless  be  the  only  salable  edition  of  Robertson *s  Charles  the 
Fifth. 


Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism.  A  Treatise  on  7\iming  T<h 
hleSy  The  Supernatural  in  General,  and  Spirits,  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin,  by  E.  W. 
Robert.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Robert  Baibd,  D.  D. 
New  York :  Kiggins  and  Kellogg.     2  vols.     1857. 

Gasparin  is  an  Evangelical  pastor  in  Switzerland.  His  book 
is  written  in  the  popular  French  style,  and  is  designed  to  develop 
the  theory  that  some  persons  in  certain  conditions  can  send  their 
will  into  other  persons,  and  into  tables  and  other  material  objects. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  phenomena  of  table- 
turning.  The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  showing 
the  absurdity  of  stories  of  pretended  supernatural  agency.  In  the 
recapitulation  of  a  large  number  of  such  stories,  the  work  is  not 
without  interest  And  yet  we  find  nothing  in  the  whole  treatise 
which  should  lead  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Baiid  to  introduce  it  to 
American  readers.  The  title.  Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism^ 
first  given  in  the  American  edition,  is  not  well  chosen.  The 
work  is  anything  but  scientific.  The  Swiss  pastor  afiirms  contin- 
ually that  American  Spiritualism  is  the  offspring  of  American 
Unitarianism ;  he  sajrs  it  originated  with  Unitarianism,  is  chiefly 
patronized  by  Unitarians,  is  the  Gospel  according  to  Unitarians. 
Dr.  Baird  tells  us  he  has  had  '*  many  years'  acquaintance  "  with 
M.  Gasparin ;  can  the  Doctor  tell  us  who  made  these  representa- 
tions abroad  concerning  American  Unitarianism !  We  know  who 
is  responsible  for  aiding  their  circulation  in  this  country. 
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CMfomia^  In-Doart  and  Out^  or  How  we  Famif  ABne,  and  Live 
in  the  Golden  SUOe.  Bj  Eliza  W.  Farnham.  New  York: 
I^,  Edwards,  it  Co.     1856. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  interest  that  was  felt  six  or 
seren  years  ago  in  the  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Famham,  who  proposed 
to  oondnct  a  large  company  of  young  women  to  California,  to  help 
that  then  newly  settled  country  in  its  first  attempts  at  civilization. 
Only  three  out  of  two  hundred  who  communicated  with  Mrs.  Fam- 
ham accompanied  her.  We  have  here  a  full  account  of  her  ad- 
Tentures.  The  story  would  have  had  a  little  more  novelty  had  it 
been  published  three  or  four  years  ago ;  but  it  is  full  of  interest, 
and  of  evidences  of  the  remarkably  energetic  and  persevering  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  In  a  clear  and  good  style  she  tells  us  how 
she  lived  in  her  shanty,  and  what  she  saw  at  the  mines.  We 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  her  account  of  her  excursion 
QD  the  coast  of  California,  where  she  assembled  her  travelling 
party  in  the  hut  they  threw  up  for  shelter,  and  entertained  them 
by  reading  *'  the  noble  Sermon  of  Channing  on  *  The  Church.' " 
There  are  at  all  times  missionaries  we  know  not  of. 


Incidents  of  Traoel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West,  with  Colonel 
FVemont^s  fast  Expedition.  By  S.  N.  Carvalho,  Artist  to  the 
Expedition.    New  York  :  Derby  and  Jackson.     1857. 

Ws  suspect  this  book  was  not  designed  until  after  Colonel  Fre- 
mont's nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The  most  instructive 
part  of  it  relates  to  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  with  whom  the  writer 
passed  ten  weeks.  A  large  portion  of  the  Mormons,  he  says, 
do  not  practise  polygamy,  and  *'  are  as  much  horrified  at  it  as  the 
most  carefully  educated  in  the  enlightened  circles  of  Europe  and 
America."  To  the  good  order,  kindness,  outward  respectability, 
and  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 
Mormons  he  bears  decided  testimony,  and  believes  them  to  be  vic- 
tims of  the  selfish  arts  of  a  few  designing  men. 


With  reference  to  the  coming  holidays,  many  books  for  chil- 
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dren  have  recently  been  published.  C.  S.  Francis  &  Ck>.,  New 
York,  have  issued  Tales  from  Saxon  History,  by  Emilt  Taylor, 
in  admirable  style,  illustrated  by  superior  engravings.  In  sunilar 
style  the  same  publishers  have  sent  out  Stories  of  the  Canadian 
Foresty  by  Mrs.  Traill.  Of  both  of  these  books  we  can  speak 
with  great  confidence  in  recommending  them  to  parents.  Brown, 
Bazin,  &.  Co.  have  published  Noto  or  Never,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Bobby  Bright i  by  Oliver  Optic,  who  seems  to  be  proficient  in  the 
art  of  interesting  children.  A  little  boy,  eight  years  old,  who 
reads  many  books,  says  of  this,  '<  It  is  a  first-rate  story,  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  read."     We  think  he  is  right. 


Harper's  Publications.  —  The  following  works,  issued  daring 
the  last  quarter  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  of  New  York,  have  been 
laid  upon  our  table :  — 

The  Harpers^  Monthly  Story-Book,  prepared  by  Jacob  Abbott, 
justly  a  great  favorite  in  a  thousand  households. 

7%e  Harpers*  Magazine,  which  shows  no  falling  ofi^  in  the  abil- 
ity and  singular  variety  of  its  contents ;  we  wish  that  the  wise 
and  liberal  article  on  '*  Lectures  and  Lecturing,"  in  the  December 
number,  could  be  copied  into  all  newspapers. 

A  Child'* s  History  of  Borne,  By  John  Bonner.  Two  volumes, 
16mo,  with  numerous  illustrations,  —  the  whole  designed  to  explain 
in  simple  language  and  attractive  style  the  legends  and  leading 
events  in  Roman  history;  an  excellent  book. 

Lake  Ngami,  or  Explorations  and  Discoveries  in  Southwestern 
Africa,  By  Charles  John  Anderson  .  A  narrative  of  two  pedes- 
trian tours  in  1850  and  1854,  throwing  a  deeply  interesting  light 
upon  regions  little  known,  and  giving  more  information  than  any 
other  similar  work  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country 
visited.     It  is  full  of  thrilling  adventures. 

Harpers*  School  History,  containing  a  Narrative  of  the  General 
Course  of  History  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  American  Constitution,  with  Questions  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Maps  and  Engravings,  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott. Well  calculated  in  design  to  give  the  beginner  a  biidV 
eye  view  of  the  field  which  History  snrveys,  but  beiriDg  oumy 
marks  of  haste  in  its  preparation. 
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The  American  P(mUtrer*s  Companion,  Bj  C.  N.  Bkment. 
With  one  handred  and  twenty  IlluBtrations  on  wood  and  stone. 
A  complete  encyclopedia  of  everything  pertaining  to  all  kinds  of 
poaltry  and  fowl,  their  food,  diseases,  to  poultry-houses,  &c.,  and 
Bhowing  how  a  humble  source  of  profit,  which  yet  has  a  capital  in 
the  aggregate  in  this  country  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  may  be 
managed  to  much  greater  advantage. 

Rome,  Christian  and  Papal,  Sketches  of  its  Religious  Monu- 
ments and  Ecclesiastical  ^erarchy.  By  L.  De  Sanctis,  D.  D.,  — 
who  is  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  who,  in  a  series  of 
twenty  letters,  aided  by  nearly  as  many  engravings,  gives  a  vast 
deal  of  information  relating  to  the  present  ecclesiastical  customs, 
ceremonies,  pretensions,  and  frauds  of  the  Papal  Church  in  Rome. 

Beaumarchais  and  his  Times,  Sketches  of  French  Society  in  the 
ISghteenth  Century.  By  Louis  db  Lom^nik.  Translated  by 
Hemrt  S.  Edwards.  One  of  those  deeply  interesting  glimpses 
behind  the  scenes  of  public  life,  which  are  furnished  by  private 
memoirs.  The  story  of  BeaumarchaLs's  immense  loans  to  the 
United  States  will  be  new  to  most  readers. 

Westumrd  Empire,  or  the  Great  Drama  of  Human  Progress. 
By  E.  L.  Magoon,  —  who  divides  the  world  into  Jour  ages,  that 
of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  Tenth,  of  Washington,  and  ex- 
amines the  literature,  art,  science,  and  religion  of  each  period, 
—-an  ambitious  attempt,  with  unsatisfactory  generalizations. 

New  Granada:  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes,  By  Isaac  F. 
HoLTON,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  —  who,  for  the  sake  of  examining  the  natural  his- 
tory of  a  region  little  known  to  science,  has  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  a  country  to  which  political  causes  will  soon  attach 
great  importance,  and  who  gives  us,  in  this  noble  octavo  volume, 
accompanied  by  maps,  plans  of  cities,  and  thirty  illustrations,  the 
fullest  and  most  recent  information. 

The  IBstory  of  Henry  Fourth^  King  of  France.  By  John  S. 
C.  Abbott.  The  Little  Learner  Learning  about  Common  Things. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.  Old  Whitey^s  Christmas  Trot:  a  Story  for 
the  Holidays.  By  A.  Oakey  Hall.  —  All  three  of  these  are 
books  for  children  and  youth,  got  up  in  the  attractive  style  of 
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the  publishers,  and  mingle  instruction  with  pleasure.    The 
end,  particularly,  is  well  calculated  to  make  children  think. 

**«**  To  all  their  other  publications,  the  Harpers  propose  to  add 
a  weekly  newspaper,  called  Harpers^  Weekly  Journal  of  Orvt&Bo- 
tioriy  the  first  number  to  be  issued  January  3d,  1857.  They  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  make  it  the  best  family  newspaper  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  published  every  Saturday,  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  per  annum,  in  advance. 


RECOED  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

September  1,  1856.  —  The  Unitarian  Church  Association  of 
Maine  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Portland.  Sermons  were 
preached  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Wheeler,  of  Brunswick,  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
G.  Nichols,  of  Saco. 

September  10.  —  Rev.  Courtland  Y.  De  Normandie  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Providence,  R  I. 

September  11.  —  The  Plymouth  County  Sunday  School  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Hingham. 

September  26. — The  new  Unitarian  Church  in  Lockport,  Illi- 
nois, was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  public  worship.  Sermon  by  Rcf. 
Dr.  Eliot,  of  St  Louis. 

October  1.  —  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston.  Sermon  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Huntington,  of  Harvard  College. 


Octobir  6.  —  Rer.  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.  commenced  his 
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serricee  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Brook- 
line. 

OcTOBKR  8. — The  North  Middlesex  Sunday-School  Society 
held  its  semiannual  meeting  at  Groton.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


October  0.  —  The  Middlesex  Sunday-School  Society  held  its 
semiannual  meeting  in  Wobum.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins, 
late  of  Meadville.  « 


October  26. — The  new  house  of  worship  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Unitarians  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.  was  dedicated.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Salem. 


October  29*  —  The  Sunday-School  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Salem.  Sermon  by  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  of  Charles- 
town. 

October  30.  —  There  was  a  celebration  this  day,  in  Northbor- 
ough,  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Allen  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  that  place. 

November  6.  —  Mr.  George  Bradford  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Watertown.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Boston. 


November  6.  — Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lathrop  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  of  Boston. 


November  12. — Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  late  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Lowell. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Brookline. 
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NoTEMBKR  27.  —  The  new  and  coetly  church  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  this  day  dedicated  to  the  worahip 
of  one  God  the  Father.    Sermon  by  Rot.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  St.  Louis. 

^•^  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  satisfactoiy  im- 
pression made  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  Meadville  School  by  the 
access  to  it  of  the  new  President,  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns.  With  a 
united,  genial,  and  hopeful  spirit,  the  students  have  given  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  head  of  the  Institution,  whose  relation  po  it  ap- 
pears to  ^e  full  of  promise ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Bfr. 
Steams  finds  his  situation  and  duties  more  satisfiu;tory  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

Thb  Proposed  New  Paper.  —  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  no 
arrangement  has  been  completed  for  issuing  the  new  denomina- 
tional organ  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made.  Un- 
expected difficulties  have  sprung  up,  nor  does  there  seem  at 
present  any  immediate  prospect  of  removing  them. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

During  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  the 
following  sums  have  been  received :  — 

From  Dr.  Farley's  Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 

Kansas  Church  (received  July  15),  .        .        .        .    $597.63 

Sept.    1.  From  sale  of  books  at  office,    .         .        •        .  i-97 
**       **      **     Mr.   Morison's    Society,    Milton,    for 

Church  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,               .  50.00 
Mr.  Lonf^fellow's    Society,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  for  Kansas  Church,        .        .        .  100.00 

6.  Quarterly  Journals, 4.00 

**      "   Sale  of  books, 16.97 

**     11.  Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

''     13.  Books  at  office, 12.45 

««      ««        "     in  Calais,  Me.,         ....  11.40 

19.  Books  at  office, 1.45 
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Sept.  »0.  Books  at  office, $11.48 

"    Quarterly  JouTDtls, 4*Oo 

W.  From  a  Friead,  for  Mr.  Nule,               .  slott 

93,      "    Mr.  Eben  Conut,  for  Lire-inembenbip,  .  30  00 

"   Quarlerlj  Journals  in  Weatfbnl,  .         .         ,  14.29 

SM.  Quarterly  Journal, 1  00 

96.  Books  It  office I'u, 

|z-   ::     :; '  ■  o:«> 

■38.         "               " 4.6a 

"  Quarterly  JonmalB, g  00 

3ft-      "         ■' aioo 

.     2,  Quarterly  Journals  ja  Chicopee,        .         ,         .  is.OO 

3.  From    ^V'eaiorn    Conference,    for    Quarterly 
Joutnala,            ■■■'..  89.00 

4.  From  Hapgood  Wright,  Esq.,  Lowell,  ,  5,00 
"  "  Isaac  Hinckley.  "  "  .  .  4  00 
"  "  WilJiam  G.  Wise,  «  "  .  aloo 
"       "      J.  B.  McAlvin,          "           "          .         ,  9.00 

4.  Quarterly  Journals, 14.00 

8.        "         -    "         in  Calais,  Me..  -        .        ,  IB.OO 

7.        "             "         in  Tyugsborougb,  .        .  .  6.40 

"   Sale  of  books  at  office, I.OO 

8-     "           ■■ 2^^^ 

"  Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

H-  "  "  I^ucasier.  N,  H.,  .  6.00 
"    Prom  Wm.  Lord,  Esq.,  to  make  Rev.  Jostina 

Swan  Life-member,       .        .        .        ,  30.00 

13.  Quarterly  Journals,  .  .  .  .  7.00 
"  Sale  of  books  at  office,  ....  40,35" 
"  FromRev.  Mr.  Clarke's  Society  in  Uxbridga,  .  21.27 
"  Quarterly  Journals  In  Uxbridge, .  .  ,  is. 00 
"  "  "  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  .  .  48.00 
"    From    friends   in   Providence,  through  Rev. 

Dr.  Hall, •  lO.OO 

14.  From  Dover, 10.08 

"        "     MedGeM, 19.27 

"        "      Canton SB  68 

"        "     Troy.N.Y 130.00 

"        "     sale  of  books I.50 

"       "     Quarterly  Journals,        ....  S.OO 

"       "a  friend  id  Lowell,  for  India  Mission, .  3.00 

15.  Quarterly  Journal, l.DO 

10.  Sale  of  boohs, S.OO 

IS.  From  Rev,  Dr.  Putnam's  Society,  Rozbury,  .  100.00 
20.      "     Eaatport,  Me.,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Note's 

Church, 68.00 

"    Sale  of  books, 14.60 
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Books, 
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Quarterly  Journals,     . 
Gift  of  a  lady. 
Books  sold  in  Iowa  City, 
Books,   .... 
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From  friends  in  Philadelphia,  through  Rev. 

Dr.  Furness,  for  Kansas  Chuitb,   . 

Books, 

From  Sterling, 

**      Charles  Steams,  Jr  ,  Esq.,  Brookline, 

to  make  himself  and  wife  Life-members,   . 

Sale  of  books, 

From  friends  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  for 

Book  Fund, 

Quarterly  Journals, 

Sale  of  books,  Charleston,  S.  C, 

From  Northfield,  through  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney, 

for  Book  Fund,         .  •         .         . 

Quarterly  Journals  in  Northfield, 
Books,  ..••.. 

Quarterly  Journal, 

From  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  India  Mission,    . 

**      Society  in  Keene,  N.  H.,    . 
Sale  of  books, 
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RESURRECTION  OF  THE   FLESH. 


BY   REV.   WILLIAM   R.   ALGER. 


A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that  the  same  ma- 
terial bodies  occupied  by  men  in  this  world  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  them  for  eternity  in  the  day  of  judgment.  At  the 
termination  of  this  probationary  epoch,  it  is  thought,  Christ 
will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The  light  of  his 
advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from 
their  tarrying-places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  pur- 
gatory, or  the  sepulchre ;  the  fleshly  tabernacles  they  for- 
merly inhabited  will  be  recreated,  a  strong  necromancy  mak- 
ing the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust  of 
mined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it 
ibnnerly  composed;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old 
house  in  company  with  which  its  sins  were  once  committed  ; 
the  books  will  be  opened  and  judgment  will  be  passed ;  then 

yoL.  IV.  NO.  Tir.  24 
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the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and  the  rejected  to 
hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material  bodies 
for  ever,  —  the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal 
torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the 
sources,  trace  the  developments,  explain  the  variations,  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  tins  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration 
which  occurs  in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient 
Hindus.  With  them  it  appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  concep- 
tion, embracing  the  whole  universe  in  an  endless  series  of 
total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to 
himself,  "  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform 
creation  germinates  forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an 
inconceivable  period,  a  length  of  time  commensurate  with 
the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demiurgus,  the  successive 
generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages  and  gods,  fall  back 
into  the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the 
Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and  all  things  will 
recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.* 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets. 
It  is  thus  stated  by  a  Persian  writer  :  — 


(C 


Every  external  form  of  things,  and  every  object  which  disappeared. 

Remains  stored  np  in  the  storehouse  of  fate  ; 

When  the  system  of  the  heavens  returns  to  its  former  order, 

Grod,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  veil  of  mystery."  * 


*  Lectures  on  the  Hindus,  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  pp.  53-56!    Ox- 
ford, 1840. 
t  The  Dabist^,  YoL  m.  p.  169. 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held 
bj  the  Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it 
fircHn  the  East,  and  who  carried  it  out  in  greater  detail. 
^  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the  cosmopoeia  issues." 
This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obedience  to 
a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself, 
and  closes  with  a  universal  conflagration.    It  is  to  this  ca- 
tastrophe reference  is  made  in  the  following  passage  of 
Epictetus :    ^  Some  say  that  when  Zens  is  left  alone  at  the 
time  of  the  Conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails  himself 
that  he  has  no  company."  *     The  Stoics  supposed  each  suc- 
ceeding formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.   Every 
smallest  particular  that  happens  now  has  happened  exactly 
so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will  a  thousand  times  again. 
This  view  they  connected  with  astronomical  calculations, 
making  the  burning  and  recreating  of  the  world  coincide 
with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.f     This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things. 
The  idea  of  these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs 
—  Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the  Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of 
Plato  —  is  a  physical  fatalism,  eflTecting  a  universal  res- 
urrection of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  for 
ever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same 
thought  "  In  submitting,"  he  says,  "  physical  phenomena 
and  historical  events  to  the  exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty, 
and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by  reasoning,  we  become 
more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief,  that  the 
forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral 


*  £pictetn8,Lib.  III.  cap.  13. 

t  Sitter's  Hist  of  An.  Phil.,  Lib.  XI.  ci^.  4. 
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world,  exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial 
necessity,  and  according  to  movements  periodically  re- 
newed." The  wise  man  of  old  said,  *'  The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is 
that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe 
as  a  circle  returning  for  ever  into  itself,  is  an  artifice  on 
which  the  thinking  mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem 
that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble  powers.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend and  master  satisfactorily  the  eternal  duration  of 
one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races  and 
stars :  — 

"  And  doth  creation's  tide  for  ever  flow, 
Nor  ebb  with  like  destruction  ?    World  on  world 
Arc  they  for  ever  heaping  up,  and  still 
The  mighty  measure  never,  never  full  ? " 

And  so,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity 
threatens  to  crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief 
in  the  view  of  a  periodical  revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to 
an  end  from  time  to  time,  and  takes  a  fresh  start.  It  would 
be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too  great 
for  our  present  powers.  For  the  conception  to  which  we 
have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere  conceit  of  imagination, 
without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  confirmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  wholly  . 
difierent  ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the 
Zoroastrian  'faith  of  Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created 
men  to  be  pure  and  happy,  and  to  pass  to  a  heavenly  im- 
mortality. The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  corruptions 
among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dis- 
solution, their  unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  between  the  Light-Grod  and  the  Gloom- 
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Fiend  rages  fluctuatiDglj.     Bat  at  last  the  Good  One  shall 
prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all  his 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized  and  undone,  and  the  benignant 
arrangements  decreed  at  first  be  restored.    Then  all  souls 
shall  be  redeemed  from  hell,  and  their  bodies  be  rebuilt 
from  their  scattered  atoms,  and  clothed  upon  them  again.* 
This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws 
or  fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.    It  is  simply  the  res- 
toration by  Ormuzd  of  the  original  intention  which  Ahri- 
man  had  temporarily  marred  and  defeated.     Ormuzd  did 
not  mean  that  men  should  be  disembodied  and  thrust  down 
into  a  torture-world  of  souls.     Therefore,  on  securing  com- 
plete supremacy,  he  at  once  restored  to  them  all  that  his 
Adversary  had  taken  from  them,  and  placed  them  again  in 
the  position  in  which  he  first  created  them.    This  is  the 
^eat  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood  and  looked 
for  by  the  Parsees.  , 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and 
with  which  it  is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based 
on .  gratuitous  assumptions,  or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at 
mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that  the  creation  is  the 
scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a  Deity 
and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor 
the  test  of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long 
since  been  driven  from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On 
this  theory  it  follows  that  death  is  a  violent  curse  and  dis- 
cord, maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform  and  spoil  the 
beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  '<  the  belief  that  death  b  an  evil, 
a  punishment  for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system." 

*  Frazer'a  History  of  Persia,  Chap.  IV.;  Banr*s  Symbolik  und  Mjtho- 
logie,  Zweiter  Theil,  Zweiter  Abschnitt,  drittes  Cap.,  Seiten  394-404. 

24* 
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tidned  by  earlj  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resar- 
rection.  In  the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming 
references  to  this  doctrine.  We  shall  soon  recur  to  these. 
The  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body "  does  not  occur  in 
the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But 
these  admissions  by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was 
not  believed  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact 
is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doctrine  as  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  —  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discrimi- 
nated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that 
was  not  called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dis- 
pute, it  was  vehemently  and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed, 
and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every  creed.  Whenever 
the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied,  that 
denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism, 
even  from  the  days  of  "  Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  con- 
cerning the  truth  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was 
past  already."  The  uniform  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  always  been,  that  in  the  last  day  the  identi- 
cal fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be  raised 
from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be 
everlastingly  assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the 
believers  in  this  doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever 
been  styled  heretics  by  their  contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers with  reference  to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing 
statements  amply  confirmed.t     Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  trea- 

*  Dr.  Sykes's  Inquiry  when  the  Article  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Body  or  Flesh  was  first  introduced  into  the  Public  Creeds, 
t  Mosheiin'B  Dissertation,  "De  Besorrectione  Mortaonun." 
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tise  on  the  Resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which  is  still  extant. 
Athenagoras  has  lefl  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Ter- 
tullian  is  author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled, 
"  Concerning  the  Resurrection  •  of  the  Flesh,"  in  which  he 
says,  '^  The  teeth  are  providentially  made  eternfal  to  serve  as 
tte  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  ( ! )  Chrysostom  has  written 
fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contempo- 
raries, unequivocally  teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the 
grossest  detiuls.  Augustine  says :  '^  Every  man's  body,  how- 
soever dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  perfect  in  the  res- 
urrection. Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails 
cat,  shall  not  return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform 
their  original  places ;  but  neither  shall  they  perish ;  they 
shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  substance  from  which 
they  grew."  •  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity !  t 
In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His 
doctrinal  system,  it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscrimi- 
nately from  many  sources,  and  mixed  with  additions  and 
colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a  general  bod- 
ily resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well 
adapted  for  purposes  of  vivid  representation  and  practical 
effect  it  was,  —  or  perhaps  really  believing  it  himself,  —  the 
Arabian  prophet  engrafted  this  article  into  the  creed  of  his 
followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith,  —  an  article  for  the 


♦  De  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  XXII.  cap.  19,  20. 

t  See  the  strange  speculations  of  Opitk  in  his  work  **  De  Stature  ct 
jEtato  Resui^gentium." 
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most  part  held  in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  power- 
ful sect  which  spiritualizes  the  whole  conception,  turning  all 
its  details  into  allegories  and  images.  But  this  view  is  not 
the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme 
in  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a 
dissenting  voice  was  raised  against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict 
physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the  Scholastics  stood 
stanchly  by  it  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their 
subtile  dialectics.  As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes 
from  their  neglected  shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded 
old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  and  chapter  in  many  a  formida- 
ble folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried  on  in  acute 
logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these :  "  Will  the  res- 
urrection be  natural  or  miraculous  ?  "  "  Will  each  one's  hairs 
and  nails  all  be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?  "  "  When 
bodies  are  raised,  will  each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own, 
and  enter  it ;  or  will  the  power  of  God  distribute  them  as 
they  belong  ?  "  "  Will  the  deformities  and  scars  of  our  pres- 
ent bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?  "  "  Will  all  rise 
of  the  same  age  ?  "  "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex  ?  "  * 
And  so  on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  in- 
stance, Thomas  Aquinas  contended  "  that  no  other  sub- 
stance would  rise  from  the  grave  except  that  which  belonged 
to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death."  t  What  dire 
prospects  this  proposition  must  conjure  up  before  many 
minds !  If  one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before 
death,  he  must  lug  that  enormous  corporeity  wearily  about 

*  Samma  Theologia  Thoraic  Aquinatis,  Tcrtia  Para,  Supplemen- 
tum,  Qanstioncs  79-87. 
t  Hagenbach's  Dogmengeschichte,  sect.  204. 
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for  ever ;  but  if  he  hiappen  to  die  when  wasted,  he  must  then 
flit  through  eternity  as  a  skeleton !  Those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must  appear 
on  the  resurrection  stage  without  those  very  convenient  ap- 
pendages !  There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the 
battered  veterans  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated 
heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck  and  field !  Then  in  the 
resarrection  the  renowned 

"  Mynheer  von  Clam, 
Richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,** 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  '^  patent 
cork-leg  manufacturer,'*  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed 
he  will  accept  another  unstoppable  one  like  that  which  led 
him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the  poet's  verses  I 

The  Manichaeans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  this 
all  the  sects  theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  —  for  instance,  the  Cathari,  —  have 
agreed.  There  have  also  been  a  few  individual  Christian 
teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the  doctrine. 
But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her 
authority.  The  old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the 
recognized  churches.  Papal,  Greek,  and  Protestant  It  has 
been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of  reason  and  of 
progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative 
theologians  yet  cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with 
unrelaxing  severity.  We  hear  it  in  practical  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal  treatises,  as  ofien- 
sively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  can- 
not be  taken  out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic 
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others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-c^ 
forms. 

We  maintain,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a 
single  passage  teach  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testament  finds  its 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that  dog- 
ma at  alL  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied 
throughout  the  New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not 
perish  with  the  body.  It  also  appears,  in  the  next  place, 
from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the  New  Testament 
authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed  the 
souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what 
the  Church  calls  the  Intermediate  State,  the  obscure  under- 
world. Down  in  this  subterranean  realm  they  were  im- 
agined to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  release 
them.  Now  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New 
Testament  is  fully  met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  con- 
gregation of  souls  from  the  vaults  of  Sheol  to  the  light  of 
the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then  some  to  be 
sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  "  body  "  or  of  the  "  flesh."  The  expression  is 
simply  the  resurrection  of  "  the  dead,"  or  of"  them  that  slept." 
The  resurrection  of  souls  from  the  under-world  meets  every 
requirement  of  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  and  is,  as 
we  profoundly  believe,  the  genuine  meaning  of  that  phra- 
seology. If  by  "  the  dead  "  was  meant  "  the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so  ?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very 
pointedly  shows  the  absurdity  of  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words,  "All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  my  voice 
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and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  come  out  of  the  grave 
except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the  grave  ; 
they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves ;  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of 
dust,  entered  into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system. 
"  Coming  fbrth  from  their  graves  unto  the  resurrection," 
either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the  under-world,  or 
else  its  meaning  is  utterly  incredible.  At  all  events,  noth- 
Ing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body ;  that  is  a 
matter  of  arbitrary  inference. 

The  most  cogent  proof  of  our  position  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body 
that  is  buried  in  the  grave,  is  furnished  by  the  celebrated 
passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    The  Apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows.     *^  Christ 
b  risen  from  the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept."     That  is  to  say,  all  who  have  died  except  Christ  are 
still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of  souls   under  the 
earth.     As  the   first-fruits   go   before   the   harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resur- 
rection to  follow.     "  But  some  one  will  say.  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up  ?   and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? " 
Mark  the  Apostle's  reply,  and  it  will  appear  inexplicable 
how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle 
for  particle.     "  Thou  fool !    that  which  thou  sowest,  thou 
sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and 
God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."     "  There  are 
celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies  " ;  "  there  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body  " ;  "  the  first  man  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  " ; 
'^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  " ;  '^  we 
shall  all  be  changed,"  and  '<  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 
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as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly."  The  analogy 
which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most  commenta- 
tors is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring 
up  to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part 
of  the  fleshly  body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul 
itself,  once  contained  in  the  old  body,  but  released  from  its 
hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under-world  until 
Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "  glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a 
grain  of  wheat  is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be ; 
but  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of 
the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body  fashioned  appro- 
priately for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when  a 
man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection 
body  that  shall  be  ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is 
the  germ  that  shall  put  on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when 
the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming  draws  the  buried  treasures 
of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  Heaven.  That  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  Paul's  language  we  have  not  the  least  shadovr 
of  doubt. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy.  The  intimate  connection  of  human 
feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phenomena  of  Nature's 
seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind  the  idea. 
Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  human- 
ity some  time  have  one  ?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic 
conceit  or  stray  thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  met- 
aphors, might  by  an  easy  process  pass  abroad  and  harden 
into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic  formula. 

"  O  soul  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  us  behold 
The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sepulchre  rolled, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould. 
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Let  oar  ikith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Reyiye  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  bndding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see." 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  in- 
most souls  yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed 
forms  repose.  We  feel  that  they  must  come  back,  we  must 
be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were  before.  Listening  to 
the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods  once  more, 
gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life,  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch 
at  every  apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  an- 
swers to  our  fond  imagination  and  desiring  dream.  Senti- 
ment and  fancy,  especially  when  stimulated  by  love  and 
grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the  cold 
guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic, 
are  poor  analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct 
and  wander  to  conclusions  philosophy  will  not  warrant. 
Before  building  a  dogmatic  doctrine  on  analogies,  we  must 
study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimination,  and  see 
what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  do  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  diflference  between  the  first  ap- 
pearance to  a  hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  pro- 
found student.  Let  us  then  scrutinize  a  little  more  closely 
those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow  a  happy  expres- 
sion from  Flijgge,  have  made  "  Hesurrection  a  younger  sis- 
ter of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every 
year  in  a  new  shining  skin.  What  then  ?  Of  course  this 
emblem  is  no  proof  of  any  doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of 
man.  But  waiving  that,  what  would  the  legitimate  corre- 
spondence to  it  be  for  man  ?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in 

25* 
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every  new  generation.  And  that  is  done.  Nature  does 
not  reproduce  before  us  each  spring  the  very  flowers  that 
perished  the  previous  winter :  she  makes  new  ones  like 
them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old,  it  is  a  growth  of 
the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its 
chrysalis  state  is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection, 
but  rather  of  a  bodily  emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted 
dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new  live  one.  Does  the  butter- 
fly ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuviae  that  have  perished 
in  the  ground  ?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return ; 
ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through 
the  stages  already  traversed. 

"  The  herb  is  born  anew  out  of  a  seed, 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bon  j  skeleton. 
What  tree  is  man  the  seed  of  ?    Of  a  souL" 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  afler  others,  argues  for  the  restoration 
of  man's  body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of 
the  palingenesis  or  resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the 
magicians  of  the  antique  East  and  the  mystic  chemists  of 
the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having  asserted 
in  his  "  Religion  of  a  Physician,"  that  "  experience  can  from 
the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders 
recall  it  into  its  stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power 
wrote  beseeching  "  an  experimental  eviction  of  so  high  and 
noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindividuality  of  an  icin- 
erated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas  ever 
granted  him  the  sight  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exqui- 
site superstition,  which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystal- 
lizations of  certain  salts  in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly 
surprised  the  early  alchemists  in  some  of  their  experiments, 
we  have  the  following  account  in  D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities 
of  Literature  "  :  "  The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.    The  ashes  of 
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rosea  will  again  reviye  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
tiian  if  they  had  been  planted ;  unsubstantial  and  unodorif- 
erousy  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose-trees,  but  their 
delicate  apparitions  ;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen  but 
fi>r  a  moment.  This  magical  phcenix  lies  thus  concealed  in 
its  cold  ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat 
produces  its  resurrection."  Any  refutation  of  this  now  would 
be  considered  childish. '  Upon  the  whole,  then,  while  recur^ 
rent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of  the  year,  typifies 
to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life,  the 
growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  no- 
where hints  at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the 
dusty  slouglis  and  rotted  foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease 
to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural  analogies  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  The  teaching 
of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  ^schylus : 
"  There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."  * 

The  supporters  of  this  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  have  always  disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of 
proof  thrown  upon  them,  by  retreating  beneath  loud  asser- 
tions of  God*3  power.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  hy- 
pothesis to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity  arising  from 
it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted 
with  declarations  of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  or  to  do  anything  else  he  pleases,  however 
impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now  it  is  true  the  power 
of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly  beyond 
our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabili- 
ties, and  can,  if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least 

*  Eamenides,  1.  648,  Oxford  edition. 
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reach  satisfactory  convictions.  God  is  able  to  restore  the 
vast  coal  deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the  ashes  of  all  the  fuel 
ever  burnt,  to  their  original  condition,  when  thej  covered 
the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  he  "will  do  it  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular 
theory  of  the  resurrection  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  Grod's 
power,  but  is  simply  a  question  of  Grod's  wilL  A  Jewish 
Rabbin  relates  the  following  conversation,  as  exultingly  as 
if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively  settled 
the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A 
Sadducee  says,  ^  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  b  a  fable ; 
the  dry,  scattered  dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing 
Pharisee  makes  this  reply:  "There  were  in  a  city  two 
artists ;  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other  made  them  of 
day:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Sad- 
ducee answered,  "  The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins, 
^  Cannot  Grod,  then,  who  formed  man  of  water  (guita  seminis 
Mmida)  much  more  re-form  him  of  clay  ?  "  Such  a  method 
of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence.  Grod  can  call 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his 
old  throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer 
that  therefore  he  will  do  it !  God  can  give  us  wings  upon 
our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to  fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among 
the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  question,  we  repeat,  is  not 
whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead  bodies,  but 
whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question,  —  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation 
replying  to  it,  —  we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the 
indications  of  his  intentions  contained  in  reason,  morals,  and 
nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for 
the  resurrection  was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and 
complete  judgment    The  body  was  involved  and  instru- 
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mental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man ;  it  must  therefore  bear 
part  in  his  punishment  The  Rabbins  tell  tliis  allegory : 
"  In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone 
is  to  blame ;  since  it  lefl  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the 
grave.  The  soul  will  retort,  The  body  alone  is-  sinful ;  since 
released  from  it,  I  ^j  through  the  air  like  a  bird.  The 
Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth :  A  king  once  had  a 
beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a 
blind  man  were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man, 
Let  me  mount  upon  your  shoulders,  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and 
we  will  divide  it.  The  king  accused  them  of  thefl,  but  they 
severally  replied,  the  lame  man.  How  could  I  reach  it?  the 
blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it  ?  The  king  ordered  the  lame 
man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in 
this  position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day 
of  judgment  will  replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl 
them  both  into  hell  together."  There  is  a  queer  tradition 
among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly  enough,  the 
same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  hav- 
ing been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed 
woman  cut  out  his  liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ; 
but  lest  any  of  it  should  become  incorporated  with  her 
system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard  as  a 
stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  re- 
stored it  to  its  original  nature  and  place,  in  the  body  of  the 
martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  indorses  the  representation 
that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  be  punished  In  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  an  authoritative  ex- 
position of  Romanist  theology,  we  read  that  the  "  identical 
body"  shall  be  restored,  though  "without  deformities  or 
superfluities";  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the 
man's  deeds,  so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments." 
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The  same  Catechism  also  gives  in  this  connection  the  reason 
whj  a  general  judgment  is  necessary  after  each  individual 
has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this  :  that  they  may 
be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world 
since  they  died,  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while 
they  lived !  Is  it  not  astonishing  how  these  theologians 
find  out  so  much  ?  A  living  Presbyterian  divine  of  note 
says :  "  The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the  resurrection  shall 
be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those  fear- 
ful and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant 
passion  wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon 
it  for  eternity,  and  burnt  in  by  the  fiaming  fury  of  their  own 
terrific  wickedness,  they  will  be  condemned  to  look  upon 
their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting  doom."  It  is 
therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it. 
Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh 
and  bones,  are  responsible,  guilty,  must  be  punished  ? 
Tucker,  in  his  "  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  says :  "  The  vul- 
gar notion  of  a  resurrection  in  Hie  same  form  and  substance 
we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  partaker 
in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires 
a  resurrection  of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the 
bank-note  he  gives  to  charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an 
intelligent  personality,  a  free  will,  indispensable  to  respon- 
sibleness,  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions.  Besides, 
if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable 
difficulty. by  the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of 
our  bodies  is  in  a  constant  change,  the  particles  becoming 
totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now  when  a  man  is 
punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime,  he 
must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was 
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perpetrated.  Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  dajs,  his  resur- 
rection body  must  comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a 
part  of  his  corporeity,  and  each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as 
huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose  body,  as  it  was 
fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegral soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice, 
without  clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly 
vacates  and  makes  gratuitous  the  hypothesis  of  a  physical 
resurrection  from  punitive  considerations,  —  an  hypothesis 
which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in  Locke's 
remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  con- 
gruity  with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united 
to  it,  but  arc  so  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other 
particles  of  matter."  When  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  it 
would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust 
to  mix  with  dust  for  ever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul 
again,  for  it  is  a  senseless  clod  and  wants  nothing.  The 
soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again :  it  prefers  to  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary  wrote, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "  Dioptra,"  presenting 
the  controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly 
and  at  length.  The  same  thing  was  also  done  by  William 
Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  in  the  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Complaint,  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a  Damned  Man."  ♦  But  any 
one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the  works  that 
have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject,  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing 
has  rested  on  pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  des- 
titute of  authority  and  reason. 


*  Also  see  Dialogus  inter  Corpus  et  Animam,  p.  95  of  Latin  Poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes. 
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The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  hj  their 
Rabbins  in  many  passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  al- 
mond-shaped bone  (supposed  now  to  have  been  the  bone 
called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccjgis),  which  was  indestructi- 
ble, and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of 
the  body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This 
bone,  named  Luz,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demoli- 
tion or  decay.  Pound  it  furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy 
hammers  of  steel,  bum  it  for  ages  in  the  fiercest  furnaces, 
soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents,  —  all  in  vain, 
—  its  magic  structure   still  remained.      So   the   Talmud 

tells :  — 

"  Even  as  there  is  a  roand  dry  grain 
In  a  plant's  skeleton,  which  being  baried 
Can  raise  the  herb's  green  body  np  again  ; 
So  is  there  such  in  man,  a  seed-shaped  bone, 
Aldabaron,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Luz, 
Which  being  laid  into  the  ground  will  bear 
After  three  thousand  years  the  grass  of  flesh, 
The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man." 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose 
this  bone  was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify 
by  a  natural  process  and  bear  a  perfect  body ;  they  regarded 
it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  Messiah  would  by  a 
miracle  compel  the  decomposed  fiesh  to  return  as  in  its 
pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohamme- 
dans repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajlb. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a 
Christian  author  of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory 
of  a  natural  resurrection.  The  work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew 
on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Hu- 
man Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ 
in  the  body  which  slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resur- 
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rection  body  in   the  grave.      As  a  seed  must  be  buried 
for   a  season  in  order  to   spring    up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment 
During  this  period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready 
for  its  consunmiation.     He  says :  ^^  There  are  four  distinct 
stages  through  which  those  parts  constituting  the  identity  of 
the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their  attainment 
ai  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.     The  Jirst  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that 
of  an  embryo  in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union 
with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and  with  the  fluctuating  portions 
of  fleslv  and  blood  in  our  present  state ;  and  the^bur^  stage 
is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.     All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body ;  they 
are  alembics  thi;pugh  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move 
to  attain  that  vigor  which  shall  continue  for  ever."  *     To 
state  this  figment  is  enough.     It  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure  contrivance 
to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion,  —  a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience, 
observation,  science,  reason,  or  Scripture. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the 
argument  from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the 
resurrection.  Here  is  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  popular  doctrine.  The  scientific  absurdities  con- 
nected with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled  against  it  by 
Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Avicennas,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been 
answered,  and  can  never  be  answered,  as  we  confidently 
avow.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  inces- 
santly changing ;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption 

*  Drew  on  Rcsnrrection,  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  VII.  pp.  326  -  332. 
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are  rapidly  going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to 
material,  a  totally  new  man.  Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
he  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies.  He  is  one  identical 
soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With  which  shall 
he  be  raised  ?  with  the  first  ?  or  the  fifth  ?  or  the  last  ?  or 
with  all  ?  But  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters 
into  combination  with  water, .air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables, 
animals,  other  human  bodies.  In  this  way  the  same  matter 
comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  persons.  In  the 
resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  We  reply,  nearly  in  the 
language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  '^  Ye  do  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resun^ction 
they  have  not  bodies  of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the 
angels  of  Grod." 

This  ailment  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material 
resurrection,  on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same 
substance,  has  of  late  derived  a  greatly  increased  force  from 
the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemistry.  It  is  now  found  that 
only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter  into  the 
composition  of  animal  bodies.*  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter 
are  the  elements  of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose 
the  plastic  elements  of  nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  comparatively  limited  in  extent.  "  All  life  depends 
on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter.  Over  and  over 
again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material.''  The  particles 
that  composed  Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the 
world  have  run  the  circuit  of  ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

"  'Twos  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slavo  to  thousands." 


*  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  Sect  XIX. 
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1^  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually 
done,  seems  a  flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.*  The 
latest  writer  we  have  read  on  this  subjectpDr.  Hitchcock, 
evades  the  insuperable  difficulty  by  saying :  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection  body  should  contain  a  single 
particle  of  the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain 
particles  of  the  same  kind^  united  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume  the  same  form  and 
structure  as  the  natural  body."  f  But  this  would  not  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but  a  creation  of  new  ones 
just  like  them.  And  is  not  this  a  desertion  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ? 

At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, 

*^  When  the  Day  of  Fire  shall  have  dawned,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  firmament/' 

it  is  supposed  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open,  and 
its  innumerable  millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Ever 
since  his  ascension,  his  mbtakcn  followers  have  been  anxious- 
ly expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power 
in  the  clouds.  But  in  vain.  "  All  things  remain  as  they 
were :  where  is  the  promise  of  his  appearing  ?  "  As  the 
lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so  they  ever 
will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here !  or,  Lo  there !  for  behold  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  the  gross  carnal  error,  Jewish 
conceit,  retains  a  hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any 
honest  scrutiny  of  its  foundations,  or  any  earnest  thought  of 
their  own  about  it  President  Hitchcock  tells  us,  that,  "  when 
the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  will 
tbecome  instinct  with  life,  from  the  -chamels  of  battle-fields 

*  The  Circulation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1853. 
t  The  Eesorrection  of  Spring,  p.  26. 
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alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  ftart- 
ing  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."  On 
the  resurrection  morning,  at  the  first  dawn  of  light,  over 
acres  of  opening  monument  and  heaving  turf, 

**  Each  member  jogs  the  other, 
And  whispers,  Live  yon,  brother  1  ** 

Toung  sings :  — 

**  Now  cfaamcls  rattle ;  scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  yarious  bones,  obseqaious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  daskj  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly, 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members,  and  complete  the  frame." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechan- 
ico-theatrical  effects  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  imagination  of  the  childhood  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  but  in  profound  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many 
preachers  and  writers,  several  different  and  irreconcilable 
theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  confused  mixture. 
Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the  body 
in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained 
in  an  intermediate  state ;  and  a  moment  aflerwards  they 
say  it  has  already  entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom. 
Joscelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  that  "  as  the  saint 
one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men  recently  buried,' 
observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what 
religion  he  had  been.    The  reply  was,  A  pagan.    Then  why 
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was 'this  cross  put  over  you  ?  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The 
d^ad  man  answered,  *  He  who  is  buried  near  me  is  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  one  of  your  faith  coming  hither  placed  the  cross 
at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified 
the  mistake,  and  went  his  way. "  Calvin  wrote  a  famous 
treatise,  designated,  "  Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled 
against  those  who  taught  the  sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of 
judgment.  His  own  view  was  that  the  souls  of  the  elect  go 
immediately  to  heaven ;  the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  to  helL 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then 
coming  to  the  earth  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to 
their  respective  places.  If  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven 
and  hell  without  their  fiesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it  ? 
The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  scheme  seems  superfluous 
and  unmeaning. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  us  to  be, 
that  no  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  he  never 
dies,  but  lives  right  on  for  ever.  There  are  two  reasonable 
ways  of  conceiving  what  the  vehicle  of  his  life  is  upon 
leaving  his  present  frame.  It  may  be  that  within  his  ma- 
terial system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  all,  and  constituting  its  vital  power. 
This  ethereal  structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross 
envelope ;  and,  unfettered,  soars  to  the  divine  realms  of 
ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "  inner  body  "  is  elabo- 
rately wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  "  Paling^n^ie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a 
primal  germ,  a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity 
of  man,  root  of  his  inmost  stable  being,  triumphant,  unchang- 
ing ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable  organism.  This  spirit- 
germ,  bom  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and  holds  the 
present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it 

26* 
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a  different  body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.* 
Thus  there  are  bodies  terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial ;  the 
glorj  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted  to  this  scene  of  things ; 
the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the  scene  of 
things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Not  for  ever  shall  we  bear  about 
this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to  a 
thousand  ills.     Our  body  shall  rather  be  such,  — 

"  If  lightning  were  the  gross  corporeal  frame 
Of  some  angelic  essence,  whose  bright  thoughts 
As  far  surpassed  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man^s  mind  his  clay;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning,  flies 
That  spirit-body  o'er  life's  deeps  divine, 
Far  past  the  golden  isles  of  memory." 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that,  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  world,  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live 
here  for  ever ;  but  that  the  essence  of  his  life  should  escape 
from  the  flesh,  and  depart  to  some  other  sphere  of  being, 
there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain  dis- 
embodied. 


Sectarianism  robs  Religion  of  its  Bloom. — *^  True  religioD, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  compared  to  a  plum  on  the 
tree,  covered  with  its  bloom.  Men  gather  the  plum,  and  handle  it, 
and  turn  and  twist  it  about,  till  it  is  deprived  of  all  its  native  bloom, 
and  beauty  ;  the  fairest  hand  would  as  much  rob  the  plum  of  its 
bloom,  as  any  other.  Now  all  that  little  party  spirit  which  leads 
men  to  say,  lam  of  Paul,  and  1  of  ApoUos,  is  but  handling  the 
plum  till  it  loses  its  bloom." —  Oecii. 

♦  S.  p.  Lange  on  the  Kcsorrection  of  the  Body.  Stadien  und 
Kritiken,  1836. 
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DISSENT. 

FROM   A   SERMON  PREACHED   IN   CALCUTTA, 
BY   REV.    C.    H.   A.   DAIX. 

The  history  of  truth  in  all  its  branches  is  a  history  of  dis- 
sent All  the  martyrs  to  science,  as  well  as  the  great  bene- 
factors of  the  religious  world,  have  been  determined  seceders 
from  much  that  was  held  to  he  true  -in  their  generation. 
«The  right  path,  the  path  of  the  just  actor  and  thinker,  has 
been,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  the  rising  light  that  shineth 
over  and  beyond  the  present  darkness,  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the Jiosts  of  science,  —  with  the  once  dissenting  and 
despised,  but  now  honored  Socrates,  Galileo,  Faust,  Colum- 
bus, —  but  with  the  Church  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  the  Bible 
martyrs  for  God  and  Christian  promoters  of  the  truth. 

1.  The  first  book  of  the  Bible  contains  Abraham's  biog- 
raphy. And  who  was  Abraham  ?  Was  he  a  receiver  of 
the  poptdar  faith  of  those  among  whom  he  was  bom  ?  No ; 
something  in  Abraham's  heart  commanded  him  saying, 
"  Gret  thee  out  of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee  ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  So  Abraham  departed,  as 
the  Lord  had  prompted  him.  We  need  not  tax  our  imagi- 
nations for  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Abraham  by  those  from 
whom  he  withdrew.  We  will  not  waste  our  time  in  con- 
juring up  the  epithets  that  they  lavished  upon  him,  —  they 
from  whom  he  religiously  came  out,  they  whose  dogmas 
he  felt  compelled  to  discard.  We  give  him  honor  —  do  we 
not  ?  —  for  turning  his  back  so  manfully,  at  the  call  of  truth, 
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even  upon  loved  Ghaldea,  his  home,  '*  the  land  of  his  nadr- 
itjj*  Abraham's  faith  has  been  a  proverb  ever  since. 
Grod  counted  it  as  righteousness.  And  thereby  has  he 
taught  men  to  c^i^believe  whatever  His  clear  voice  in  the 
heart  declares  to  be  erroneous ;  no  matter  how  many  gen- 
erations of  their  fathers  have  believed  it  true.  Bj  Abra- 
ham's  faith,  which  was  toward  man  a  dissenting  faith,  and 
which  threw  him  into  a  minority  of  one,  God  has  essayed 
to  teach  the  headlong  world  the  heaven-wide  difference 
between  a  dishelieyer  and  an  unbeliever. 

2.  Moses,  the  author  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  five  books  of  the  Bible  that  are 
said  to  antedate,  by  some  fourteen  hundred  years,  the  oldest 
record  by  any  other  human  pen,  who  and  what  was  this  man 
of  Grod  ?  Was  Moses  a  dissenter  from  the  faith  in  which 
he  was  educated  ?  Yes.  Moses  grew  up  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh ;  probably  the  wisest  court  then  on  earth.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  from 
a  child.  Yet,  to  his  everlasting  honor,  he  broke  through 
his  false  educational  trammels.  When  be  became'  a  man, 
he  thought  deeply,  prayerfully,  earnestly  for  himself  put- 
ting away  his  childish  things.  Led  by  the  God  within,  the 
same  who  is  the  God  above,  he  discarded  what  he  saw  to 
be  untrue  in  the  faith  that  was  taught  him.  He  came  out 
of  pleasant  Egypt,  and  led  out  with  him  a  nation  of  men 
who  by  fidelity  to  his  dissenting  guidance  became  the  priests 
and  religious  kings  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  very  name  of  a  Prophet,  what  is  its  meaning  ? 
It  designates,  at  the  least,  a  man  of  courage  and  wisdom 
outstretching  the  popular  vision :  a  man  who  is  sufficiently 
surrendered  to  God  to  see  God  through  a  pure  heart ;  to  be 
a  seer  or  prophetic  teacher  and  proclaimer  of  light  not  yet 
dawned  upon  a  world  lying  in  shadows.    Head  the  story  of 
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the  Prophet  Elijah.  What  mightier  shield  need  a  true, 
Grod-reliant  soul  desire,  than  to  hold  up  Elijah's  life  of  pro- 
test ?  To  hear  him  say  to  Ahab,  as  the  true  dissenter  to 
the  opposing  world,  *^  I  am  not  he  that  troubleth  Israel,  but 
thou  and  thy  wicked  house  " ;  or  again,  "  I,  even  I  onlyj 
remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  though  Baal's  prophets  be 
fear  hundred  and  ^hjJ^  Magnanimous,  great  Elijah !  Here- 
tic, dissenter,  disbeliever  wert  thou,  because  a  believer  in 
God  and  the  eternal  truth !  Each  of  the  prophets  was  a 
denier  of  much  that  was  accepted  by  the  mass  about  him. 
Because  a  believer  in  God,  he  was  compelled  to  deny  what- 
ever he  saw  to  be  not  of  God.  He  affirmed  the  truth  against 
the  world*    • 

Samuel,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  and  their  fel- 
low prophets  disbelieved  and  denounced  (theirs  was  an  age 
of  denunciation,  though  ours  I  trust  may  not  be)  ;  they  dis- 
believed and  denounced  much  that  had  become  incorporated 
into  the  Hebrew  faith.  They  were  not  dissenters  from  the 
popular  practice  alone.  They  were  not  merely  rebukers  of 
the  popular  sin  and  proclaimers  of  approaching  judgment. 
They  were  reformers  in  opinion^  religious  opinion,  —  such 
as  those  jirho  are  faithful  to  God  in  our  age  and  in  every 
age  are  compelled  to  be.  "  How  long  halt  ye  between  two 
opinions  ? "  was  the  prophet's  cry. 

4.  Pass  on  from  these  earlier,  and  by  the  later  prophets, 
to  John  the  Baptist.  What  an  unmitigated  dissenter  was 
he  !  To  him,  the  very  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law  were 
a  "  generation  of  vipers."  Did  John  the  Baptist  fear  to 
stand  alone?  Was  he  a  reed  that  could  be  bent  by  the 
popular  breeze  ?  Or  did  he  fearlessly  discard  position,  re- 
spectability, popularity,  and  "the  soil  raiment  of  Herod," 
for  the  hair  shirt,  the  desert,  and  the  locusts  and  wild  honey 
of  QDpraised,  unpopular  truth  ? 
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5.  High  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  whence  came  Jesas  ? 
Out  of  gorgeous  Jerusalem  or  despised  Nazareth  ?  From 
the  palace,  or  the  manger  ?  It  is  the  rejected  Son  of  God 
who  says,  *^  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.*'  *^But  now  je  seek  to  hill  me,  a  man  that  hath 
told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  heard  of  God."  "  Am  I 
become  your  enemy ^  O  World !  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  f  " 
Yes,  Master,  even  so !  And  the  servant  is  not  above  his 
Lord.  Christ  never  encouraged,  never  approved,  a  blind, 
unintelligent,  unquestioning  faith.  He  says  of  such  of  us 
as  will  not  deeply  Weigh  his  words  and  consider  his  testi- 
mony, —  will  not  examine  the  foundations  of  our  belief, 
searching  the  Scripture  and  our  consciences  to  prove  whether 
these  things  be  so,  —  "  Ye  fools  and  blind ! "  and  worse  than 
all,  "  Woe  unto  you,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind !  both  falling 
into  the  ditch."  He  rebukes  the  professed  expounders  of 
the  Hebrew  law,  —  who  gave  the  people,  for  the  law,  their 
own  interpretations  of  the  law,  —  and  so  held  them  fast  in 
the  chains  of  a  false  conservatism,  for  hindering  all  progress 
into  higher  and  more  spiritual  views.  They  thus  denied 
the  living  God,  the  omnipresent  teacher.  "  Woe  unto  you, 
lawyers ! "  he  says,  "  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge  " ;  you  keep,  t.  e.,  its  boundless  treasuries  locked 
up  from  the  hungry  mind  of  man.  "  Ye  have  entered  not  in 
yourselves,"  he  says,  "  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye 
hindered."  Happy  is  that  age  which  owns  no  class  of  men 
who  bear  to  it  the  relation  of  those  Hebrew  lawyers.  The 
Saviour,  I  repeat  it,  encouraged  no  faith  thai  was  merely 
traditional ;  which  shut  its  ears  to  the  ever  new  voice  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  —  the  teaching  of  the  Infinite  Father  of 
whom  Christ  says,  "  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth."  The 
truth-loving  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  God's  Holy  Spirit| 
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Grod  with  US,  suffers  no  believer  —  no  body  of  believers  —  to 

tarry  long  in  any  one  letter  of  doctrine.     The  essence  of 

Truth,  the  very  law  of  her  life  and  being,  is  that  she  shineth 

on  and  on  for  ever.     She  cannot,  will  not,  stay  tcrttten  iii 

one  creed,  nor  come  to  all  minds  in  one  mode  of  expression. 

Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  she  reaches  onward 

and  upward  for  ever  to  those  which  are  before.     IhUh  will 

not  rest ; 

■    '*  Bat  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 
Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 
Nor  shadow  dims  her  way  I " 

6.  We  have  now  glanced  at  the  Scriptures,  from  Abra- 
ham to  Christ,  in  order  to  he  taught  and  to  teach  the  true 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  Christian  independence.     And 
here,  in  the  Bible,  I  find  that  an  absolute  reliance  upon  God 
requires  of  iny  soul  and  yours  a  strictly  jealous  indepen- 
dence of  man's  dictation.     We  may  not  utterly  subordinate 
the  soul  to  anything  which  man  has  said  or  done  or  written. 
We  may  submit  only  to  God's  spirit  therein,  and  to  what 
may  be  there  taught  us  by  the  living  God,  through  our  own 
enlightened  study,  aided  by  the  wisdom  and  the  common 
sense  of  all  intelligent  men.     God  is  not  dead,  neither  is 
any  hook  our  God,  more  than  any  man,     God  is  alive  and 
near  us.     He  speaks  to  all  who  listen.     We  simply  obey 
the  Gospel  in  appealing  from  the  letter  of  Scripture  itself, 
to  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  as  its  final  interpreter.     'T  is  the 
JBiUe  which  says,  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God."     He  gives  his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  that  ask  him.     All 
true  souls  have  asked  for  themselves.      Thus  we  find  in 
every  honored  receiver  and  promulgator  of  God's  truth  the 
lofty  spirit  of  dissent,  the  spirit  of  appeal  to  the  Omnipres- 
ent Father,  compelling  the  soul  to  turn  from  man  to  God, 
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to  look  above  man,  his  works  and  creeds  and  organizattonfli 
through  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  to  the  one  only  living  and 
true  Grod..  The  true  man,  like  Christ  himself,  abides  bj  all 
that  he  sees  to  be  good  and  true  in  the  past,  because  God 
makes  him  see  it  to  be  good  and  true  ;  because  God  makes 
him  feel  it  to  be  his  strength  and  life.  So  doing,  he  maj 
use,  he  may  be  greatly  blessed  by,  another's  creed  ;  yet  he 
may  not,  without  denying  God,  say  that  he  will  think  no 
further ;  or  say,  as  the  Church  of  the  past  has  said,  that  to 
look  beyond  a  human  creed  is  sin,  —  that  to  test  and  prove 
a  brother's  thought  by  that  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
which  giveth  every  man  understanding,  is  to  offend  the 
Almighty.  My  friends,  in  accepting  a  Gospel  which  com- 
mands us  to  "  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  us  free,"  —  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  —  we  declare  that  no  congregation  of  men 
may  innocently  bind  the  intellect  of  a  majority,  nor  of  a 
minority,  —  no,  nor  even  the  mind  of  one  man,  saying  to  it, 
"  Thus  far,  and  no  farther !  "  No  Christian  man  or  church 
may  say  that  you  or  I,  by  taking  a  conscientious  step  be- 
yond their  intellectual  position,  or  aside  from  it,  are  cer- 
tainly in  error ;  and  may  not  be  nearer  than  they  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

7.  There  is  no  time  now  to  glance,  even  glance,  at  the 
course  of  religious  protest  and  independence,  from  the  Sav- 
iour's day  to  our  own  ;  though  its  history,  in  the  happy 
production  of  a  division  of  labor  among  the  many  sects  that 
now  fill  Christendom,  illustrates,  even  more  pointedly  than 
what  has  just  been  said,  the  great  law  of  all  spiritual  life,  — - 
progression.  Every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  knows 
the  story  by  heart. 

One  can  hardly  reac^  history  at  all,  without  comparing 
the  visible  Church  to  a  tree,  the  body  of  all  Christians  to 
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0a  oak  tree.  Clearly  its  heart  is  now  stouter  and  thriflier 
than  ever,  though  its  external  form  is  deeply  marked  with 
natural  fissures  and  healthy  divisions.  We  can  hardly  trace 
its  jBjrst  and  youngest  bark,  that  grew  in  Asia  eighteen  cen- 
taries  ago.  That  which  Greece  put  forth  in  Athens,  Thes- 
salonica,  Corinth,  barely  holds  its  place.  Some  eighty  mil- 
lions, as  we  are  told,  of  Greeks  and  Russians,  still  keep  up, 
with  tolerable  fidelity,  the  early  Greek  Church  forms.  Pre- 
ceded thus  by  Asia  and  by  Greece,  in  the  third  place  Rome 
appears^  —  Rome,  first  Christianized  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul.  Not  Peter,  but  Paul,  was  Christian  Rome's  great 
preacher ;  the  same  Paul  who  gloried  in  dissent  from  man  to 
God  ;  the  same  Paul  whom  his  nation  accused  of  the  high 
crime  of  schism.  And,  lest  we  should  forget  it,  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod  has  brought  down  their  very  words  to  us,  when 
they  said,  "  "We  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow,  a 
mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes,"  the  Christians. 
The  Apostle  was  no  advocate,  it  should  seem,  for  a  unity 
other  than  that  of  the  spirit  of  truth.  Since  before  the  peo- 
ple he  replies,  ^  I  am  a  heretic,  I  am  a  dissenter,  I  am  a  dis- 
believer of  their  creed.  I  confess,"  says  Paul,  "  that  after 
the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Grod  of 
my  fathers ;  believing,  nevertheless,  all  that  I  find  written, 
with  God's  spirit,  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets." 

Thus  clearly  was  dissent  the  life  and  early  strength  of 
even  the  Roman  branch  of  the  Church.  Need  it  be  reiter- 
ated that  Paul's  spirit  of  freedom  belongs  in  common  to  the 
whole  army  of  the  martyrs,  from  the  protomartyr  Stephen, 
stoned  to  death  in  the  act  of  a  loving,  praying,  angel-like 
dissent,  to  Sertetus,  burnt  by  the  order  of  John  Calvin 
for  proclaiming  the  simple  unity  of  God  ;  —  from  Peter 
and  John,  who  again  and  again  repaired  from  the  prison  to 
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the  Temple  porch,  to  preach  to  the  crowd  the  great  heregjr 
of  Christ  crucified,  down  to  the  last  man  faithful  under 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  to-day.  The  visible  Church 
in  but  few  of  its  members  is  yet  ready  to  declare  an  honest 
and  true,  dissent  to  be  of  Gk>d ;  to  be  man's  right  and  duty, 
and  Gk)d'8  commandment  Quite  lately  we  heard  the  Grreek 
Church  calling  the  Church  of  Rome  her  "recreant  daughter,** 
and  demanding  Rome's  return  to  her,  the  mother  Church. 
The  Czar  of  Russia,  a  self-constituted  Pope  of  Christendom, 
believes,  according  to  the  published  words  of  his  ministers, 
that "  Gk>d  himself  will  soon  come  to  justify  and  avenge 
his  only  true  [the  Greek]  Church,  and  heal  the  wound  in  her 
side  made  by  the  hands  of  heretics  [i.  e.  of  Rome]  800  years 
ago."  "  The  orthodox  Church,"  says  Russia,  "  has  never 
despaired  of  this  cure ! " 

Brothers,  let  us  thank  God,  if  his  truth  does  make  us  free 
from  such  hate-engendering  error,  —  error  that  is  doing  its 
work  of  alienation  all  round  us,  —  error  in  defence  of  which 
the  world  is  even  now  pouring  out  its  blood,  —  error  which  is 
trying  to  turn  love  and  natural  fraternity  to  hate,  even  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  Church  !  Let  us  thank  God  that, 
as  a  body  of  Christians,  we  Unitarians  are  privileged  to  take 
the  Apostolic  stand  for  progressive  truth.  Never  let  us  for- 
get to  declare  wherein  we  dissent  from  past  interpretations. 
Gt>d  help  us  to  speak  as  did  Peter  and  John,  saying, 
"  Brethren,  we  see  in  the  Gospel,  and  hear  of  Grod  in  the 
heart,  things  concerning  God  and  Christ  which  must  be 
spoken,  and  which  we  are  bidden  to  speak." 

Let  us  be  thankful  too,  that,  from  our  high  position  as 
believers  in  progress  and  a  living  God,  we,  without  any  com- 
promise of  truth,  can  do  justice  to  all  branches  of  the  Church 
in  this  matter  of  dissent.  We  can  sincerely  thank  them 
(iUy  for  having,  once  at  least  in  their  lifetime,  stood  up,  and 
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Stood  alone.  Honor  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  no- 
ble first-bom  of  Christ,  we  say.  Honor  to  the  Church  of 
-Greece,  now  extended  over  Kussia,  for  the  early  welcome 
it  gave  to  hated  and  lowly  Paul  and  Peter,  Barnahas  and 
Mark.  Due  honor  to  the  Church  of  Home,  that  gathered 
ODce  to  hear  the  truth  of  God  declared  by  the  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Christians,  the  Nazarenes  ;  and,  when  he  was 
beheaded  at  Rome,  huilt  over  his  body  that  proud  basilica 
entitled  "  St.  Paul's  without  the  Gate."  Honor  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  that  dared,  then  at  least,  to  dissent  from  heathen 
and  Hebrew  alike,  and  to  set  up  the  cross,  —  an  emblem 
which  it  still  lifls  high,  in  striking  inconsistency,  on  every 
place  of  its  worship,  —  the  cross,  which  tells  not  of  assenting 
weakness,  but  of  dissenting  strength.  Tears  for  her  present 
maladies;  instruction  for  her  errors;  a  firm  resistance  to 
her  preposterous  claims  for  power ;  but  respect  and  praise 
and  thanks  for  her  primitive  fidelity ! 

Honor,  say  we,  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  first  thrifty  branch  growing  out  of,  or  by 
the  side  of  Rome.  Honor  at  the  same  time  to  the  Protes- 
tant Reformers,  and  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  and 
other  Churches  that  have  grown  out  of  their  dissent.  Honor 
to  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  led  by  such 
spirits  as  Knox,  Wesley,  Chalmers,  and  Robert  Hall.  Hon- 
or to  the  so-called  Orthodox  Church  of  America,  for  all  she 
has  done  for  the  country,  and  is  essaying  to  do  beyond  its 
borders,  even  in  the  South  Sea,  and  here  in  Hindostan,  evan- 
gelizing the  world  according  to  the  grace  and  light  given  of 
God  to  her. 

God's  blessing,  too,  upon  the  youthful  heads  of  the  most 
liberal  sects ;  tvho,  desiring  to  forget  no  lesson  of  the  past, 
make  it  their  chief  duty  to  be  found  climbing  upward  to- 
ward the  hopeful  future,  following  after  Truth,  —  that  Seraph 
of  God,— 
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"  As  home  she  springs, 
His  sanshine  on  her  joyful  waj, 
His  freedom  on  her  wings ! " 

and  believing  that  all  Christian  sects,  each  faithful  to  its  mis- 
sion, in  defence  of  neglected  or  perverted  revelation,  shall 
one  day  cheer  their  mountain  march  along  that  path  of  the 
jQSt,  which,  as  the  rising  light,  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

The  dissenters  of  the  world  have  been  its  only  think- 
ers, and  are  ordained  of  Grod  to  be  its  onlj  leaders  and 

GUIDES. 

Finally,  brothers,  let  each  of  us  be  sure  that  self-forgetting 
love  and  self-reliant  thought,  these  two,  are  the  elements  of 
Christian  manhood.  Let  the  mind  be  free  to  truth,  as  the 
heart  is  bound  to  duty,  if  you  would  glorify  God  and  walk 
with  Christ,  On  earth  and  in  heaven. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Ktrkland. — In  Sprague's  Annals  of  the 
Pulpit,  we  find  the  following,  in  the  words  of  the  late  President  of 
Harvard  Collage :  —  "  The  fall  after  I  graduated,  my  father  sent  me 
to  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  to  study  Theology.  He  placed  in  my 
hands  such  books  as  Edwards's  powerful  work  on  Original  Sin,  and 
Hopkins's  Treatise  on  Holiness ;  —  books  which  if  I  could  have  read 
them  with  any  belief  would  have  sent  rottenness  into  my  bones. 
They  were  written  with  such  prodigious  power  that  they  made  me 
melancholy.  I  used  to  go  out  into  the  Doctor's  orchard  upon  that 
beautiful  side-hill,  and  there  I  would  pick  up  a  ripe  and  blushing 
apple,  and  look  at  it, —  then  I  would  pluck  a  flower,  and  observe 
its  beauty,  and  inhale  its  odor,  and  say  to  myself,  *  These  are 
beautiful  types  of  the  loveliness  of  God  ;  I  know  God  is  benevo- 
lent, and  I  will  return  to  my  studies,  cheered  by  these  impres- 
rions.'  " — Vol.  I.  p.  656. 
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ENGLAND  AS   SEEN  AFTER  A  TEN  YEARS* 

ABSENCE. 

BY  BEV.    WILLIAM   MOUNTFOBD. 

[The  aathor  of  "  Eathanasy/'  "  Martyria,"  and  other  well-known 
works,  came  from  England  to  this  country  abont  ten  years  ago.  Last 
summer  he  returned  to  his  native  country  for  a  visit  of  a  year  or  two. 
We  are  favored  with  the  following  communication  from  him,  which 
will  besacceeded  by  other  papers  from  London,  Paris,  &c. — Ed.  Jour.] 

CONTENTS. 

Sailing  from  Boston.  —  Conjident  Hopes  of  the  Passengers.  —  Tlie  Arabia 
strikes  a  Rock.  —  Halifax.  —  Sea-Life.  —  Coast  of  Jrdand,  —  Growth  of 
Manchester,  ^-^improvement  in  the  Character  of  its  Operatives.  —  Dialect 
of  the  Poorer  People.  —  Impressions  on  visiting  York.-^  Historical  As- 
sociations of  the  Place.  —  ITte  Minster. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  August  on  which 
I  sailed  from  Boston,  in  a  direction  in  which  I  hud  oflen 
looked,  aiid  latterly  with  some  earnestness.  For  some  weeks, 
in  my  home,  a  voyage  to  Europe  had  been  a  subject  of  con- 
Tcrsation,  but  at  last  all  thought  of  it  had  been  abandoned. 
And  when  again  the  consideration  of  it  was  renewed,  our 
decision  was  made  suddenly,  and  at  last  with  only  one  day 
in  which  to  prepare  ourselves,  by  discovering  that,  through 
an  accident,  there  was  still  to  be  had  one  of  the  best 
state-rooms  in  the  Arabia,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers. 

We  were  carried  down  the  harbor  in  a  small  steamer  to 
where  our  vessel  was  waiting  for  us.  Such  confidence  as  we 
all  felt  for  our  voyage,  as  soon  as  ever  we  stood  on  her  deck  ! 
A  vessel  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  she  was 

27* 
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like  an  island  to  walk  upon,  and  to  look  along.  Walking  on 
the  upper  deck,  and  enjoying  the  sea-breeze,  two  ladies  said 
to  one  another,  ^  O  how  pleasant  this  is !  but  when  the 
vessel  moves,  this  pleasure  will  soon  be  over."  I  told  them 
.  that  the  vessel  was  then  at  her  full  speed ;  and  that  thej 
had  then  been  moving  some  minutes.  Such  delight  as  they 
expressed !  On  board  there  were  several  of  us  who  knew 
one  another.  And  how  glad  we  were  to  find  ourselves 
companions  for  such  a  voyage  ;  and  how  many  hopes  we  had 
to  express  of  a  pleasant  voyage  !  And  then  how  many  cir- 
cumstances in  our  favor  we  recounted  to  one  another,  —  that 
there  was  no  risk  from  icebergs  in  August,  —  that  the  days 
were  so  long, — that  the  nights  were  so  short,  —  that  all 
across  the  ocean  the  moon-  would  shine  for  us,  —  that  the 
very  days  for  our  voyage  were  perhaps  the  biet  of  the  whole 
year  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  —  that  our  vessel,  the  Ara- 
bia, was  such  a  strong  ship,  and  that  throughout  the  vessel 
there  was  such  perfect  discipline  !  Past  the  Graves  we 
sailed;  and  Nahant  we  saw  disappear  from  sight  We 
looked  back  in  the  direction  of  the  dear  little  peninsula, 
and  we  thought  of  friends  there  who  were  thinking  of  us. 
Fast,  fast  we  sped  away  from  the  land,  down  the  bay.  Like 
•exiles  we  sighed  for  the  land  we  were  leaving,  but  very 
soon  like  voyagers  we  began  to  look  on  towards  the  regions 
we  were  bound  for.  So  merry  we  were,  and  so  merry  we 
were  thinking  to  be  for  the  whole  voyage ! 

*'  It  was  a  brave  attempt !  adventuroas  ho, 
Who  in  the  first  ship  broke  the  unknown  sea." 

Wc  had  no  feeling  of  this,  at  all.  Horace  had  expressed 
it,  in  one  of  his  odes ;  and  Watts  had  versified  the  sentiment ; 
but  ourselves  we  had  no  sympathy  with  it,  —  passengers  in 
a  ship  which  was  like  a  floating  island,  and  which  to  walk 
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upon  felt  like  the  solid  earth.  And  Falconer's  Shipwreck, 
if  any  one  of  us  had  thought  of  that  poem,  it  would  only  have 
been  to  have  rememhered  how  long,  long  ago  it  was  since 
Falconer  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Colonna. 

'*  Again  she  plunges !    Hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  !  "  . 

Had  these  lines  of  the  sail6r-poet  been  quoted  to  us,  on 
the  first  day  of  our  voyage,  how  foreign  they  would  have 
sounded  to  any  concern  of  ours.  How  little  we  should  have 
minded  them  or  felt  them,  as  we  swept  along  triumphantly, 
every  now  and  then  passing  some  fishing-vessel  bound  for 
the  Banks,  or  some  schooner  familiar  with  the  shores  of 
New  England. ' 

At  night,  the  moon  rose  up  from  the  sea,  in  great  splen- 
dor ;  a  fine  breeze  sprung  up  to  hasten  us  on  our  way ;  and 
then  how  we  talked  with  one  another,  and  congratulated  one 
another,  on  our  auspicious  beginning,  the  rapid  way  we  were 
making! 

Our  first  night  at  sea  passed  very  pleasantly  ;•  and  we 
awoke  in  the  morning,  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  time  and  the  night  had  gone.  The  night  was  passed, 
and  nobody  had  been  seasick ;  and  the  vessel  had  been 
running  probably  twelve  knots  an  hour,  all  night.  So  tran- 
quil we  felt  in  the  noisy  steamer ;  and  such  pleasant  antici- 
pations we  had  for  the  day !  A  few  minutes  past  eight 
o'clock,  I  was  sitting  by  myself  in  a  cabin,  when  I  noticed  a 
blow  sounding  peculiarly.  It  was  not  very  loud,  and  did  not 
seem  to  strike  any  one  spot  particularly ;  but  it  startled  me. 
I  did  not  stir,  but  listened  intently  for  a  moment,  when  there 
was  another  louder  stroke.  But  even  this  blow  would  never' 
have  excited  my  notice  for  its  loudness  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
something  peculiar.     Then  directly  I  heard  the  steam  being 
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let  off!  I  ran  to  my  state'^rooni)  in  search  of  one  dear  to  me. 
1  found  her  a  little  alarmed,  hut  tranquil.  We  went  op 
stairs  to  the  saloon ;  and»there  we  saw  what  indeed  alarmed. 
us,  —  women  weeping  and  many  of  them  shrieking,  and  meo 
excited  and  pale.  Such  anxious  questioning  there  was,  and 
such  quick  speech  among  those  who  had  never  spoken  to 
one  another  before !  Amid  the  terror  of  the  scene,  I  recollect 
having  been  almost  amused  by  a  poor  old  lady  whom  I  only 
saw  that  once,  and  who' was  questioning  one  of  the  waiters: 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  we  drowning  ?  Do  tell  me,  is 
the  ship  sinking  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?"  "  The  ship  is  on 
a  rock,  ma'am ;  aground  on  a  rock."  "  O,  I  am  glad  of 
that.     We  are  on  a  rock,  now.     I  am  so  glad." 

Very  quickly  I  ran  on  to  the  upper  deck,  where  I  found 
only  three  or  four  passengers.  I  ascended  the  steps,  at  the 
stem  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  I  looked  over,  by  the  helm,  I  saw 
pieces  of  timber  floating  and  whirling  away  from  under  the 
bottom  of  the  ship.  My  heart  sunk  at  the  sight.  But 
instantly  when  I  looked  round  on  the  vessel,  I  was  re- 
assured. Such  perfect  discipline  as  there  was  among  the 
crew ;  such  quick  telegraphic  understanding  as  there  seemed 
to  be  among  the  officers  and  the  men  !  I  noticed  three 
sailors,  who  were  close  to  one  another,  stitching  bits  of 
canvas ;  but  not  one  of  them  spoke  to  another,  or  looked 
about  him.  But  they  kept  minding  the  work  which  they 
were  at,  till  they  should  be  called  to  something  else.  And 
as  I  looked  at  the  men,  and  looked  at  the  boats,  I  felt  that, 
even  if  the  ship  should  begin  to  sink,  we  should  probably  be 
safe,  there  being  such  perfect  order  on  board. 

Grind,  grind,  grind  !  —  O  the  horrid  sensation  of  a  ship 
grinding  on  a  rock  !  Those  two  or  three  terrible  minutes, 
while  the  ship  seemed  to  be  grinding  and  balancing  and 
quivering  1     No  land  in  sight,  no  vessel  in  sight,  and  our  ship 
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grinding  and  tearing  awaj  her  timbers  on  a  rock  I  Those 
awful  minutes !  Tiien  it  appeared  as  though  the  vessel 
slipped  a  little,  slipped  down  the 'side  of  something.  And 
then  soon  it  came  to  us  in  the  dead  silence,  like  whispers 
that  spread,  "  She  is  off,  —  she  is  in  deep  water,  —  she  is 
safe." 

Awhile  afterwards  it  was  understood  among  the  passen- 
gers that  the  ship  did  indeed  leak,  but  not  more  than  could 
easilj[  be  counteracted  by  two  hand-pumps.  So  then  again  the 
ship  began  to  move,  but  very  cautiously ;  men  in  the  bows, 
and  men  on  the  sides,  feeling  the  way  for  us  with  the  leads. 
In  half  an  hour,  it  was  considered  that  the  ship  was  out  of 
danger,  —  that,  indeed,  sailing  with  full  force,  she  had  struck 
on  a  rock,  and  escaped  sinking.  Soon  a  fog  closed  round 
us  ;  and  then  the  continual  sounding  of  the  fog-bell  remind- 
ed us  of  other  dangers  at  sea  besides  rocks.  There  was 
much  speculation  among  the  passengers  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  the  nature  of  the  damage  which  the  ship 
had  sustained,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  our  voyage  was 
likely  to  be  continued  in  the  Arabia  beyond  Halifax.  But 
altogether  our  feelings  were  far  from  being  unpleasant,  in 
consequence  of  the  accident.  We  had  a  triumphant  sense 
of  escape  from  danger,  —  a  subdued  confidence  in  the  worth 
of  the  ship,  which  had  carried  us  safely  over  a  rock,  —  an 
increase  of  interest  in  one  another,  —  and,  no  doubt,  with 
many  of  our  number  a  sense  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
more  familiar  and  trustful  for  the  peril  in  which  we  had 
been  delivered. 

The  next  morning,  on  our  rising,  land  was  visible, — 
Nova  Scotia,  with  its  green  hills  and  pine-woods.  And  oh  ! 
it  was  a  sweet  sight,  —  land,  —  mother-earth,  as  Homer  so 
fondly  calls  it.  It  was  delightful  to  see  it,  after  having  looked 
round  for  land  so  eagerly,  when  land  was  seventy  miles 
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distant.  In  a  little  while,  land  on  our  right,  and  land  on  our 
lef^,  Halifax  was  in  sight.  Soon  our  vessel  was  alongside 
of  the  wharf;  and  ver^  soon  we  passengers  were  ashore. 
Halifax  is  a  goodly  city,  when  looked  at  from  the  water ; 
the  houses  rising  in  rows,  one  above  another  on  the  sides  of 
the  hilb.  But  to  walk  in,  the  streets  are  rather  mean.  I 
passed  by  a  church,  and  seeing  it,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
good  old  Tory,  commemorated,  I  think,  by  Washington 
Irving,  who  used  to  make  a  voyage  once  every  year  from 
New  York  to  Halifax,  as  was  suspected,  in  order  simply  to 
gratify  his  loyal  feelings  with  hearing  King  George  prayed 
for  in  church. 

This  was  on  Friday  morning.  When  I  returned  to  the 
ship  from  my  excursion  on  land,  a  man  had  just  arranged 
himself  in  a  diving  suit,  and  gone  down  into  the  water,  and 
was  walking  about  underneath  the  vessel  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  her  damage.  On  a  rafl,  near  by,  was  an  air-pump, 
by  which,  through  flexible  tubes,  the  diver  was  supplied  with 
air.  From  his  examination,  it  appeared  that  a  large  part  of 
the  false  keel  had  been  torn  from  the  vessel,  and  that  one 
timber  in  her  bows  had  been  bruised,  or,  as  the  sailors  de- 
scribed it,  "  broomed,"  so  that  water  oozed  through  it.  It 
was  said  that  our  escape  had  been  very  wonderful,  —  that  we 
passed  over  the  rock  exactly  at  high  water,  and  that  if  we 
had  struck  upon  it  half  an  hour  earlier  or  half  an  hour  later 
than  we  did,  inevitably  the  ship  must  have  sunk.  Just  at 
the  minute  when  we  ran  upon  the  rock,  the  water  was  at 
its  deepest,  and  so  our  ship  was  floated  over ;  merely  her 
false  keel  being  cut  away. 

Such  repairs  as  were  possible  at  Halifax  were  effected 
on  the  vessel  by  Saturday  morning.  All  the  passengers,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  were  in  good  spirits  as  to  the  vessel  and 
the  voyage*    And  we  were  anxious  to  have  the  hour  come 
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fbr  Bailing  again.  I  walked  up  into  the  city  to  the  poet- 
office,  but  when  I  returned,  0  how  things  were  cbanged  I 
for  the  passengera  were  etreaming  out  of  the  vessel,  calliog 
for  one  another,  calling  for  their  luggage.  I  uked  what 
it  all  meant, —  the  commotion,  the  fright,  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  vessel.  It  was  said  "  O,  the  ship  is 
unking !  she  is  sinking !  They  saj  she  is  sinking  now,  this 
minute."  I  went  about  the  vessel  inquiring  who  "they" 
were.  But  I  could  not  find  them.  It  was  a  sudden  terror, 
rising  no  one  could  tell  how.  But  such  a  scene  as  it  was  I 
Snch  fright,  such  bewilderment,  such  indecision,  such  eager, 
incoherent  questionings !  It  was  indeed  a  panic,  which  I 
had  come  into. 

I  sought  out  the  captmn,  and  I  learned  from  him  that  his 
passengers  were  indeed  alarmed  without  any  cause.  Ulti- 
mately there  was  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  in  the  saloon. 
And  at  this  meeting  was  read  the  report  of  the  Admiralty 
officers  as  to  the  state  of  the  vessel,  and  her  fitness  for  sea. 
Also  it  was  announced  that  the  mail-bags  would  remain  with 
the  vessel,  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
Ajid  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Cunard  Company,  it  was  ofi'ered 
to  the  passengers  either  to  continue  their  voyage  in  the 
Arabia,  or  to  wait  at  Halifax  a  fortnight,  and  then  be 
forwarded  in  the  Canada.  As  for  myself,  I  thought  well  of 
continuing  our  voyage  in  the  Arabia,  because  the  damage 
which  she  had  incurred  was  only  a  small  leak,  which  from 
its  character  was  not  at  all  likely  to  increase.  Still  it  was  a 
very  painful  matter  to  decide  whether  to  go  to  sea  in  a  leaky 
ship,  or  to  wait  at  Halifax  a  fortnight  and  grow  nervous, 
and  then  embark  in  a  vessel  which  perhaps  might  really  be 
less  seaworthy  than  our  own  Arabia,  even  though  damaged. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  our  voyage  was  renewed,  it  was 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  passengers,  many  of  them  having 
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returned  on  board  of  the  vessel,  after  having  left  it  Twentj- 
seven  persons,  however,  remained  in_ Halifax,  preferring  to 
w£ut  awhile,  and  then  make  the  voyage  in  another  steamer. 
Very  sorry  indeed  we  were  to  have  them  part  from  us.  For 
we  found  that  even  strangers  are  made  great  friends  bj 
trembling  together  at  the  same  danger. 

Afler  leaving  Halifax,  there  were  seven  or  eight  days  of 
which  I  remember  few  incidents.  Of  course  our  direction 
was  northwest ;  and  day  by  day,  as  we  sailed  towards  the 
north,  we  noticed  that  the  sky  became  of  a  paler  blue ;  and 
every  morning  as  we  rose,  we  found  that  our  watches  were 
half  an  hour  slow. 

The  eighth  day  from  leaving  Halifax  was  Sunday,  and  on 
that  morning  land  was  looked  for  with  great  eagerness.  At 
last  it  was  announced,  —  and  the  news  was  shouted  down  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  down  into  the  saloon,  and  into  the 
cabins,  "  Land !  —  land  !  —  O,  land  in  sight ! "  It  was  a  dim 
speck,  —  a  little  haze  just  vbible  on  the  horizon,  —  but  land, 
still  land.  Gradually  it  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  more 
and  more  distinct,  till  evidently  it  was  not  mist,  nor  cloud, 
but  some  headland. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  we  were  assembled  for  divine 
service  in  the  saloon.  The  sailors  had  come  in,  wearing 
their  best  blue  jackets ;  the  passengers  had  seated  themselves 
and  had  begun  to  open  their  prayer-books ;  the  first  mate 
had  placed  himself  close  to  me,  ready  to  say,  "  Amen,"  like 
a  clerk ;  and  myself,  I  was  just  about  to  commence  the  ser- 
vice, which  possibly  I  may  have  intended  should  have  been 
a  little  longer  than  the  service  of  the  previous  Sunday  ;  when 
a  messenger  came  to  me  and  whispered,  "  The  captain's 
compliments  !  and  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
if  you  would  make  the  service  be  as  short  as  possible,  as  he 
wants  the  men  upon  deck."    After  this  hint  as  to  a  short 
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serrice,  the  sailors  were  soon  upon  the  deck  again,  and  so 
also  were  the  passengers.  And  now  the  land  which  we 
were  approaching  was  recognized  as  Ireland.  And  all 
through  that  Sunday,  as  we  sailed  along  the  Irish  coast, 
there  was  many  a  heart  among  us  in  which  went  up  thanks- 
givings, which  needed  no  clergyman  to  give  them  voice,  —  so 
deep,  and  so  earnest.  All  the  afternoon,  we  sat  on  the  deck, 
gazing  at  the  green  fields,  and  interested  in  every  house 
which  we  could  descry.  And  once  we  were  much  delighted 
by  a  man  whom  we  saw  descend  the  shore  and  step  into  a 
boat  and  row  himself  across  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  apparently 
on  his  way  home  from  church. 

At  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  the  next  morning,  I  went 
upon  the  deck,  and  just  as  I  reached  it  we  were  exactly 
opposite  to  the  light-house  of  Holyhead.  For  two  or  three 
minutes,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  beautiful  object 'that 
ever  I  had  seen.  And  even  as  I  now  remember  it,  I  think 
it  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  light-house,  so 
white,  stands  on  a  patch  of  green  turf  in  front  of  a  high  wall 
of  rock.  And  on  the  morning  when  I  saw  it,  down  this  high 
wall  clouds  of  mist  were  hanging  and  curling.  How  many 
a  heart  has  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  that  light-house,  as  I 
rejoiced.  I  grew  grateful  as  I  gazed  at  it,  and  remembered 
the  perils  through  which  we  had  been  brought.  And  there 
came  to  my  mind  what  is  said  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
as  to  the  renovated  world.  And  O  to  me  then  the  words 
sounded  so  full  of  meaning  and  so  sweet !  and  I  repeated 
them  to  myself  again  and  again, —  "  And  there  shall  be  no 
more  sea." 

By  the  mail  which  followed  us  from  America,  we  learned 
that  there  had  been  with  many  of  the  newspapers  not  a  little 
controversy  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  Cunard 
Company  in  sending  the  Arabia  to  sea  in  a  damaged  condi- 
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tion  from  Halifax.  And,  as  news  from  Halifax,  we  learned 
that  during  our  voyage  prayers  had  been  offered  up  publicly, 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  city,  for  our  safety.  At  Liverpool, 
when  our  vessel  was  examined  in  the  dry  dock,  it  proved 
that  her  injuries  were  exactly  of  the  character  which  in  Hal- 
ifax had  been  described.  The  rock  on  which  the  Arabia 
struck  was  understood,  I  think,  to  have  been  Blonde  Rock,  off 
Sable  Island,  —  a  rock  only  a  few  feet  in  width,  I  was  told, 
and  with  no  buoy  to  mark  it.  But  surely  there  ought  to  be 
some  warning  of  such  a  danger  on  a  route  so  frequented. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  through  our  voyage  safely, 
I  feel  as  though  our  perils  and  anxieties  had  been  an  ex- 
perience worth  having.  Danger  at  sea  is  so  unlike  danger 
anywhere  else.  And  one  feels  so  helpless  with  it.  But 
then,  too,  what  turns  that  helplessness  to  sweet  dependence, 
— it  is  so  easy  on  the  ocean  to  believe  in  God :  for  there,  we 
are,  as  it  were,  alone  with  him.  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he 
made  it  ** ;  the  clouds  are  his  chariot ;  and  the  wings  of  the 
wind  he  rides  upon.  And  the  consciousness  of  danger  is  a 
mood  in  which  things  divine  seem  diviner  still.  And  ever- 
more as  the  spirit  grows  earnest  with  excitement,  the  world 
of  spirit  feels  the  more  real,  and  the  more  unreal  also  and 
the  more  nearly  phenomenal  feels  this  world  of  matter,  across 
which  storms  rage  and  the  seas  ebb  and  flow. 

«  «  «  «  • 

I  am  staying  in  the  outside  of  Manchester,  at  Higher 
.  Broughton,  a  place  where  I  once  passed  three  years.  But 
in  the  direction  of  the  city,  many  of  the  lanes  in  which  I 
then  wandered  are  now  closely  built  streets ;  and  the  trees 
which  beautified  the  fields  have  most  of  them  since  then  been 
killed  by  smoke  and  vapors  from  chemical  works.  The  city 
has  spread  widely  in  all  directions,  since  I  was  familiar  with 
iU    The  inhnLbitants  too  have  changed  very  much.    Most 
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of  those  who  were  the  old  leaders  in  thought  and  action, 
twenty  years  ago,  are  now  dead.  And  the  children  of  that 
time  are  the  men  and  women  now  of  almost  middle  life. 
Seventeen  years  are  the  half  of  the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 
And  so,  since  I  last  walked  the  streets  of  Manchester,  the 
place  has  been  very  nearly  half  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  been  more  than  half  renewed  with  them.  And  so  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  now  there  may  be  some  blossom, 
if  not  fruit,  from  the  seeds  which  were  scattered  by  the 
philanthropists  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  scattering  of  seed, 
however,  is  scarcely  an  emblem  in  accordance  with  the 
scene,  in  the  direction  of  which  I  am  looking,  dense  with 
smoke  and  crowds  of  people. 

What  forests  of  chimneys  there  are  here !  —  standing  not 
in  Manchester  only,  but  all  over  the  surrounding  region. 
For  in  this  district  are  many  towns  like  Heywood,  which 
are  as  large  as  Lowell  on  the  Merrimac,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  unknown  in  America.  Within  a  circle  of  thirty 
miles  round  the  Manchester  Exchange,  there  is  now  a  larger 
population  than  in  the  same  space  round  St  Paul's  Church 
in  London. 

London  is  a  wonderful  place,  the  growth  of  a  thousand 
years;  but  much  more  wonderful  is  Manchester,  which  eighty 
years  ago  was  only  a  town  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  By  its  cotton  threads,  how  Manchester  has 
linked  itself  with  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  —  with 
Vienna,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Calcutta,  Pekin, 
Timbuctoo,  Alexandria.  And  these  threads,  by  which  these 
cities  are  tied  to  Manchester,  are  living  veins,  by  which 
Manchester  is  fed  from  abroad,  and  by  which  the  city  grows 
and  grows  in  breadth  and  strength  and  wealth. 

Said  Napoleon  in  regard  to  war,  that  it  is  the  last  piece 
of  gold  which  wins.    And  in  the  late  war,  that  last  piece 
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was  what  had  been  made  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
France,  abounding  in  good  rich  land,  and  full  of  corn  and 
wine,  was  utterly  exhausted  in  the  Russian  war,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  endured  the  cost  of  it  for  six  months 
longer.  Whereas,  England  was  only  just  beginning  to  show 
herself,  strong  in  the  money  which  Hows  to  her  mills  and 
her  forges,  from  almost  every  shop  in  the  world,  from  tents 
on  the  Niger,  and  from  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux, 

Land  here  too  is  at  its  high  price,  because  of  cotton-mills 
and  woollen-mills  and  furnaces  and  forges.  Produce  becomes 
largely  profitable,  not  by  being  eaten  on  the  farm,  but  from 
being  bought  by  townspeople.  And  it  is  because  manu- 
facturers arc  so  numerous,  that  land  here  is  so  valuable ; 
there  being  for  the  fruits  of  it  such  a  large  and  good  market 
With  every  cotton-mill  erected  in  Lancashire  every  acre 
increases  in  value  to  the  Land's  End.  The  more  profitable 
manufactures  are,  the  better  does  farming  pay.  There  is 
not  a  peasant  of  Northumberland  whose  life  is  not  the 
easier  for  the  mills  of  Bradford ;  nor  is  there  a  farmer  of 
Cornwall  but  prospers  the  better  for  the  markets  of  Lan- 
cashire. Emblematic  of  what  so  largely  has  always  been 
the  reliance  of  the  people,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  seat  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  woolsack.  And,  indeed,  because 
of  his  being  a  landlord,  there  is  not  a  duke  but  the  ermine 
of  his  robes  is  lined  with  cotton-twist. 

A  poor,  cold  district,  with  .cold  weeping  skies,  was  Lan- 
cashire before  the  first  cotton-mill  was  erected.  Now  wealthy 
itself,  it  has  probably  doubled  the  value  of  every  farm  in 
every  county.  And  miserably  as  some  of  the  peasantry 
still  live,  at  least  they  are  somewhat  better  fed  than  they 
were  when  Arkwright  and  Peel  were  almost  of  their  class. 
The  Lancashire  people  are  a  strong,  independent,  resolute 
race,  with  a  dialect  of  their  own^  and  I  think  I  may  say  with 
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a  tone  of  mind  of  their  own.  One  day  last  week,  I  travelled 
a  short  distance  up  and  down  a  canal,  in  a  passage-boat. 
In  the  cabin,  in  the  morning,  was  a  woman,  who  would  seem 
to  have  earned  a  small  fortune  as  a  little  shopkeeper.  Such 
self-assertion  and  self-sufficiency  as  she  displayed,  —  such  a 
copiousness  of  opinions  and  language,  and  yet  also  such 
shrewdness  !  "  America,  —  I  know  all  about  it.  I  lived  six 
months  at  Hamilton  in  Canada.  But  I  told  the  people  there 
that  I  did  not  like  their  ways.  I  never  disguised  my  opinion 
of  them.  I  never  deceived  them  as  to  my  mind.  And  I 
told  them  they  were  not  the  people  for  me,  with  their  idle, 
slovenly  doings.  I  went  over  in  the  summer,  thinking  I 
could  be  useful  in  the  harvest.  But  they  told  me  that  I 
must  not  go  into  the  fields,  —  that  women  did  not  work  in  the 
fields  there.  More  shame  for  the  women  then,  said  I.  So 
I  took  my  rake  and  my  fork,  and  I  showed  them  how  things 
were  done  in  Lancashire.  Beggars !  I  never  give  to  them. 
Self-reliance  is  everything.  What  is  the  use  of  giving  to  a 
beggar  ?  You  relieve  him  to-day,  and  he  is  in  want  again 
to-morrow.  But  if  you  teach  him  to  help  himself,  you  do 
him  good.  Pfeople  come  to  my  door  and  beg,  and  I  tell 
them  to  help  themselves.  I  tell  them  to  look  at  me.  I  do 
all  my  own  work,  not  because  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  but 
because  nobody  shall  help  me  while  I  can  help  myself.  And 
I  say  to  every  beggar,  Go  away  and  do  as  I  do." 

In  the  aflernoon,  in  the  same  boat,  was  another  Lancashire 
woman.  She  was  carrying  to  Manchester  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  work  of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  perhaps  her  own. 
A  younger  woman  than  the  other,  and  different  in  some  of 
her  characteristics,  she  was  yet  a  good  example  of  the  Lan- 
cashire character.  She  was  modest,  but  firm  in  conversation  ; 
and  had  a  voice  with  which  her  strange  dialect  became  quite 
mosicaL     Often  her  sentiments  were  very  shrewd,  and  yet 
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also  kiiid,  and  even  tender.  She  uttered  herself  much  m 
proverbs ;  and  always  her  words  sounded  like  proverbs  for 
their  pungency.  Also  she  had  not  a  little  wit ;  of  which, 
however,  she  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  hear  her  talk  with  her  neighbors.  And  all  the 
while  she  was  speaking,  she  was  very  busy  with  her  needle, 
making  some  garment  for  a  child,  working-  at  it  with  great 
assiduity.  When  her  work  was  finished,  she  took  a  tobacco- 
pipe  and  filled  it,  and  then  she  smoked  it  with  a  look  of  great 
tranquillity.  Both  of  these  women,  it  seemed  to  me,  were 
peculiarly  Lancashire. 

From  a  little  observation  of  my  own,  and  from  inquiries 
which  I  have  made,  I  believe  that  in  Manchester,  during  the 
last  few  years,  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
among  the  people  ;  that  there  is  not  so  much  drunkenness  as 
there  used  to  be ;  that  there  is  more  reading,  and  of  a  better 
character  than  formerly,  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  children  are  being  educated  now  than  ever  before.  For- 
merly, in  many  respects,  Saturday's  work  was  not  finished 
till  late  on  Sunday  morning.  But  now  Saturday  afternoon 
is  a  holiday  at  all  places  except  provision-shops.  And  every 
evening  of  the  week  now,  shops  close  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  formerly.  Eighteen  months  since  was  established 
in  Manchester  the  first  daily  newspaper.  Now  there  are 
two  such  papers ;  and  of  one  of  them,  which  is  sold  at  a 
penny,  there  are  twenty  thousand  copies  published.  Also, 
within  the  last  few  years,  three  public  parks  have  been 
opened  for  the  people,  and  also  public  libraries  have  been 
established  for  their  use. 

During  a  recent  progress  of  the  Queen,  at  Liverpool,  the 
path  by  which  she  was  to  advance  was  kept  clear  and  guard- 
ed by  a  strong  police  force.  But  in  Manchester,  notwith- 
standing the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  with  whom 
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the  citj  was  thronged,  the  streets  were  kept  free  for  (massage 
bj  the  people  themselves,  who  everywhere  stood  back  from 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  with  joining  hands,  made  and 
kept  straight  lines,  between  which  the  Queen  passed.  '  This 
was  an  incident  from  which  much  good  was  argued  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  for  order  and  self-government 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  unquestionable  signs  are  to  be 
found  of  improvement  among  the  people  of  Lancashire.  But 
the  improvement  may  have  been  great,  and  yet  not  have 
reached  any  great  height,  as  certainly  it  has  not.  And  but 
for  the  soldiers  encamped  an^ong  them,  in  a  time  of  distress 
I  fear  that  still  they  might  be  a  population  terrible  to  live 
with. 

I  visited  two  shops,  where  chiefly  the  po6r  procure  tlieir 
literature.  From  what  I  saw  and  from  what  I  was  told,  I 
found  that  the  quality  of  publications  for  the  poor  has  much 
improved  within  the  last  twenty  years.  And  there  is  now 
but  little  demand  for  writings  of  a  licentious  character.  At 
these  shops  I  saw  on  the  counters  such  tracts  as  these: 
"  The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air  " ;  "  Are  you  thinking  of  Getting 
Married?''  "The  Happy  Life";  "Cottage  Homes." 
And  side  by  side,  I  noticed  these :  "  The  Easy  Ladder  to 
Learning";  "The  Gentleman's  Letter- Writer "  ;  "The 
Card-Player's  Hand-Book  " ;  "  The  Sunday  Scholar's  Cas- 
ket"; " The  New  Royal  Fortune-Teller " ;  "The  Gentle- 
man's Guide  to  Etiquette ; "  "  The  Lives  of  Robbers  and 
Murderers  " ;  and  "  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity." 

The  shops  were  crowded  with  customers,  asking  for  one 
thing  and  another,  in  what  sounded  almost  like  a  foreign 
tongue.  Among  other  works  on  sale  were  two  weekly  news- 
papers and  an  almanac,  of  which  these  are  the  titles  :  "  The 
Lancashire  Fli-bi-neet,"  "The  Bordtun  Luminary,"  and 
^  T'Bome  Milu  Olmenac."     From  the  almanac  I  give,  as  a 
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specimen  of  dialect,  the  following  attempt  at  humor ;  and 
it  illustrates  a  little  the  temper  of  the  people. 

**  Parson  Luvcash  heirn  wonse  set  a  paynter  on  to  paynt  t' 
church,  at  soa  much  it  da,  Avent  ta  see  ha  he  wor  goin  on  like,  an 
fun  him  dabbin  awa  he  fine  stile,  tut  tune  a  *  Bobbin  Joan  an  I.' 
'  O !'  ses  t'  parson,  '  yo  munnot  sing  songs  here  ;  ye  mun  sing 
hims.'  *  Ah,'  scs  paynter, '  bud  ah  mun  I  do  if  I  doant  kno  noan  V 
*  Why,*  ses  parson,  *  yo  no  God  Save  t'  Qeen,  dont  yo  ? '  •  Bob 
shaye  t'  Qeen,  do  yo  saV  ses  paynter.  'Nou,  God  Savet* 
Qeen,'  ses  parson.  *  O,  ah  ;  I  no  that,'  ses  paynter  ;  an  soa  be 
began  a  singin  it,  an  t'  paynt-brush  went  tut  tune  as  natural  as 
kud  be.  '  O !'  ses  t'  parson,  '  but  do  yo  paynt  tut  tune  V  *Hea,' 
sed  paynter,  '  I  do  that,  an  noa  mistak.'  '  Why,  then,'  sed  parson, 
<  strik  off*  agean  at  Bobbin  Joan,  or  else  yo  willant  hev  dun  be 
doorosda.'  " 

Here  is  another  example  of  dialect,  which  I  take  from  the 
"  Fli-bi-neet"  It  is  something  like  an  account  of  what  was 
going  on  last  week  at  Eccles,  a  village  about  three  miles 
from  this  place.  For  two  or  three  days,  the  streets  of 
Manchester,  in  one  direction,  were  full  of  carriages,  labelled 
for  Eccles.     And  this  was  what  was  to  be  seen  there  :  — 

**Eh!  wat  sheawtin,  laughin  —  thrulchin,  doncin,  drinkin, 
smooking,  jokin,  fiddlln,  un  hurdy-gurdyin  thir  wur.  Thir  wur 
rush  carts  un  morris  doncers,  peep  shows  un  meawntibanks,  shows 
wi  greyt  picthurs  o  things  sich  as  ther  wur  never  owt  seen  loike 
ith  wuld.  Tumblers  i  thir  spangled  tights,  bendin  thirsels  into 
rainbows  bi  sunleet  un  lamp  leet.  Haupnys  wur  tossin  up  i  sly 
places  ut  had  bin  wrang  printud,  fur  some  had  too  yeds  un  some 
too  tails.  Whirley-booards  kept  fillin  th'  owners  pockets  wi  pop- 
per, th'  chaps  ut  put  thir  brass  deawn  had  naut  ta  doo  bo  put 
deawn  un  watch  th'  owner  pick  it  up.  Thir  wur  mint  cake  un 
thraycle  sticks,  jannock  un  gingerbread,  pop  (eawt  ov  o  littel 
pump),  painted  colour  ov  a  woman's  cheek,  wi  riddle  un  rose 
pink.  Childer  wi  faces  loike  littel  cherry-bums,  wur  blowin 
trumpets ;  th'  owd'st  lad  wur  beawtin  his  drum  wi  his  cap  coyert 
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wi  boss  gowd,  wol  th'  yungist  ilh  mother*8  arms  laugh'd  thro  it 
blue  een,  un  then  seem'd  to  vvunder  wat  it  aw  meant. 

That  mom,  as  prim  as  pewter  quarts, 
Aw  th*  wenches  coom  un  browt  t'  sweethearts, 
Aw  fund  we're  loike  to  hav  three  carts ; 
Twur  thrung  as  Eccles  wakes,  mon.** 

This  is  the  dialect  of  the  poorer  people  of  Lancasbirey* 
but  under  the  iufluence  of  education  it  is  already  beginuing 
to  change.  Formerly  the  bread  eaten  by  the  poor  was 
almost  exclusively  oat-cakes.  And  these  cakes  baked  very 
hard,  and  strung  upon  twine,  and  suspended  from  the  kitchen 
ceiling,  used  to  be  universal  in  their  cottages.  Now,  how- 
ever, wheaten  bread  is  much  used.  Clogs  or  shoes,  with 
clumsy  heavy  wooden  soles,  were  formerly  the  only  shoes  of 
the  poor ;  but  now  though  very  common,  yet  they  are  not 
so  universally  worn  as  formerly.  With  the  laboring  popula- 
tion, both  their  speech  and  their  modes  of  life  are  being 
refined  by  the  help  of  that  plenty,  which  the  manufacturing 
system  draws  to  their  neighborhood  from  all  the  regions  of 
the  w^orld. 

A  stalwort  race  is  this  of  Lancashire,  and  much  taller,  it 
is  said,  than  the  average  stature  of  Englishmen.  Always 
they  have  been  eminent  for  energy.  In  the  wars  of  the 
Hoses,  it  was  from  Lancaster  that  one  of  the  great  parties 
was  named.  In  the  civil  wars,  Lancashire  was  a  region  on 
which  Cromwell  could  confidently  rely  ;  and  always  it  has 
been  a  stronghold  of  freedom  in  the  struggle  between  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists.  In  recent  times,  also,  it  has  been 
from  Lancashire  the  strength  has  been  derived  by  which 
political  progress  has  been  sustained  for  England.  And  it 
is  because  of  the  activity,  shrewdness,  and  decision  of  the 
people  here,  that  one  can  hope  for  England  things  which  one 
would  despair  of  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Devon. 
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On  investigation,  Lancashire,  I  think,  would  be' found  to 
be  remarkable  for  the  number  of  self-educated  persons  it 
has  produced.  In  its  towns,  and  among  its  hills  and  doughs, 
always  and  quite  numerously  there  have  been  those  whose 
energies  have  been  urging  them  on  to  that  struggle  which  is 
improvement,  —  men  like  Horrocks,  who,  untaught^  found 
the  way  to  track  the  planets  on  their  courses,  or  like  Ark- 
Wright,  with  whose  patient  thought  the  spinning-mill  began. 
And  others  also  in  great  numbers  there  have  been  —  musi- 
cians or  botanists  —  whose  recreations  have  been  in  search- 
ing the  lanes  and  meadows  for  plants  in  the  spirit  of  science, 
or  in  practising,  in  little  companies,  the  works  of  Handel  and 
Haydn,  till  they  grew  familiar  with  their  beauties.  And 
always  there  have  been  others,  not  a  few,  whose  minds  have 
been  open  to  that  spirit,  with  the  influence  of  which  sentiment 
is  refined  and  language  the  most  uncouth  grows  musical,  — 
that  spirit  which  transforms  peasants  and  weavers  into  poets, 
and  which  finds  a  man  cutting  stone,  and  lifls  him  into  the 
dignity  of  a  sculptor. 

«  «  «  «  « 

York,  dear  old  city,  —  how  my  heart  throbbed  towards  it, 
as  I  approached  it  in  a  post-chaise,  along  the  level  road  from 
Tadcaster.  For  at  York  I  passed  five  years  of  thought  and 
study  and  friendship  and  quiet,  —  years,  as  it  seems  now,  of 
happiness  so  pure  and  great  As  I  advanced  through  Mickle- 
gate  Bar  into  the  city,  it  seemed  as  though  a  living  embrace 
had  received  me ;  and  as  I  passed  down  Micklegate,  up 
Ousegate,  and  along  Coney  Street,  every  now  and  then  I 
started  as  though  some  voice  had  called  to  me  from  churches 
and  houses,  which  had  once  been  daily  and  familiar  sights 
for  me.  But  with  my  further  stay  in  York,  I  grow  serious, 
and  indeed  very  sad.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
I  last  saw  the  place.    And  now  O  the  changes  in  it !    The 
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stone  buildings  are  little  altered.  But  the  '*  houses  of  claj,"  — 
alas  for  them !  for  so  few  of  them  can  I  find  or  recognize.  And 
they  that  dwelt  in  them  have  been  crushed  as  though  before 
the  moth,  so  soon  and  so  helplessly  they  seem  to  have  gone. 
Continually  as  I  walk  the  streets  here,  I  feel  as  though  about 
to  meet  some  friend  who  never  appears,  and  I  am  startled  as 
though  by  hearing  words  which  never  can  I  hear  but  by 
the  return  of  the  dead  to  life. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  endure  to  be  alone  in  this  city  for 
a  day ;  and  certainly,  but  that  I  am  not  alone,  I  should  not 
remain  in  it  an  hour  longer.  For  it  so  distresses  me  to  walk 
these  familiar  streets  and  meet  only  unfamiliar  faces,  and  to 
be  drawn  to  one  spot  and  another,  only  to  see  for  one  friend 
and  another,  and  even  for  whole  families,  that  their  places 
know  them  no  more.  Their  graves  I  could  look  upon  with- 
out pain,  I  think ;  or  if  I  sorrowed,  I  could  comfort  myself 
with  a  text,  or  some  immortal  truth.  But  altogether  different 
from  the  distress  of  the  graveyard  is  this  sadness  which  I 
feel  for  empty  places,  for  distant  forms,  which  never  approach 
me,  and  for  voices  which  only  seem  to  speak.  I  am  pained 
and  dL<<tressed,  not  so  much  because  this  is  for  me  a  city  of 
the  dead,  as  because  it  is  a  place  all  alive  with  memories,  — 
full  of  voices,  which  speak  to  me,  but  which  myself  I  cannot 
answer,  —  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  the  departed. 

But,  no  doubt,  this  sadness  is  the  greater  for  the  place  in 
which  I  feel  it,  because,  fresh  as  I  am  from  the  New  "World, 
I  feel  so  solemnly  the  ancient  character  of  this  city,  —  this 
scene-  of  departed  generations  and  centuries,  powers  and 
forms  of  civilization. 

And  for  an  ear  which  knows  how  to  listen,  0  the  memories 
which  here  call  aloud  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  from 
ancient  ruins  covered  with  ivy,  from  the  statues  which  sur- 
mount the  city  gates,  and  which  look  down  from  the  sides  of 
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the  Minster,  or  which  bend  from  beneath  some  old  house- 
roof! 

A  qaeer,  quaint,  venerable  place  is  this,  —  full  of  siidi 
crooked,  very  narrow  streets,  and  such  very,  very  narrow 
alleys.  There  are  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants  here, 
and  yet  these  narrow  roads  ^re  never  crowded,  even  though 
the  causeways  are  so  narrow,  that  on  most  of  them  three 
persons  cannot  walk  abreast.  Through  the  middle  of  the 
city  flows  the  river  Ouse  on  its  way  to  the  Humber.  And 
round  the  city,  completely  encircling  it,  are  stone  walls,  a 
large  portion  of  which  are  in  perfect  repair.  In  these  walls 
are  four  principal  gates,  called  bars,  and  some  smaller  gate- 
ways called  posterns.  A  gate  here  is  called  a  bar ;  and, 
as  in  Scripture,  a  gate  is  a  street  The  very  names  of 
the  streets  in  York  make  the  visitor  feel  himself  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  —  Sheldergate,  Briggate,  Goodramgate,  Swine- 
gate,  Whipmawhapmagate,  Spurriergate,  TValmgate,  Watlin- 
gate,  Uggleforth.  Other  names  there  are,  which  suggest 
their  own  far,  far  away  origin,  —  Jewbury,  some  local- 
ity once  used  by  the  Jews,  and  to  which  they  were  re- 
stricted, —  Knavesmire,  the  poor  men's  common-land,  — 
Bedem,  the  place  of  the  Bedesmen,  men  of  prayer,  —  and 
the  Foss,  a  canal  dug  by  the  Romans  as  a  fossa,  and  for 
military  purposes. 

The  churches  in  York  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
very  old,  and  they  seem  small,  and  as  though  dwarfed  by 
their  neighborhood  to  the  Minster.  Their  names,  some- 
times, sound  singularly,  —  St.  Peter  the  Little,  St.  Trinity, 
St.  Michael  le  Belfrey,  St.  Crux,  St.  Sampson,  St.  Trinity 
cum  St.  John  del  Pike,  and  St.  Olave.  St.  Olave  was  St. 
Olaf,  the  great  Danish  saint ;  and  the  church  of  his  name 
was  founded  soon  after  the  year  1000,  by  a  Danish  earl. 
But  Danish,  Norman,  Saxon,  Roman,  — -  the  city  aboands 
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in  such  memorials,  and  with  buildings,  ruins,  and  other  re- 
maxDS  of  the  Middle  Ages :  and  well  it  may ;  for  York  was 
the  chief  station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  while  thej 
possessed  the  country;  till  yerj  recent  times,  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  North ;  and  for  more  than  a  thousand 
jears,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric. 

Here  still  standing  upright  are  parts  of  the  fortifications, 
inside  of  which  the  Roman  soldiers  practised  those  military 
tactics,  strong  in  which  they  held  the  world  ii:\  their  grasp. 
Here  fix>m  its  lofty  mound  still  frowns  Clifford's  Tower, 
erected  by  William  the  Norman,  to  awe  and  control  the 
few  inhabitants  left  in  the  North  after  that  awful  devastation 
by  which  the  name  of  the  Conqueror  was  a  name  to  tremble 
at  for  ages  after  his  death.  Here  still,  circling  the  city, 
stand  the  waUs  whence  enemies  were  watched,  as  they 
approached  across  the  broad  plain  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  and  Cromwejl.  Here 
still,  a  gateway  of  the  city,  stands  that  Micklegate  Bar,  in 
front  of  which  was  fixed  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York 
after  his  defeat,  the  face  turned  towards  the  city,  and  in 
reference  to  which  Shakespeare  makes  Queen  Margaret 
say,  "York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York."  Here  still 
are  to  be  seen  extensive  ruins  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  mention 
of  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Robin  Hood. 

But  yet  the  city  was  formerly  so  often  besieged  and 
captured  and  ravaged  by  Ficts  and  Saxons,  Danes  and 
Normans,  and  by  men  of  the  White  Rose  and  men  of  the 
Red,  that  the  monumental  remains  of  antiquity,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  yet  not  so  many  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  many  narratives  in  which  history  makes  mention 
of  the  city. 

Here  in  York,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  emperor,  law 
was  once  administered  by  Papinian,  a  famous  jurist,  whose 
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mind  is  still  felt  in  our  courts  of  justice*  Here  died  the 
Boman  Emperor  Severus,  looking  back  on  the  many  offioes 
which  he  had  filled  during  his  rise  from  lordly  estate  to  the 
imperial  throne,  and  exclaiming,  '^  I  have  been  all,  and  yet 
am  now  no  better  for  it."  And  here  too  died  the  Emperor 
Constantius.  Here  on  this  spot  was  Constantine  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  Roman  army,  —  that  Constantine  who  was 
afterwards  sumamed  the  Great,  and  in  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  the  yrhcAe  world  was  converted.  Here  was  bom, 
and  here  was  educated,  that  Alcuin  who  was  the  preceptor 
of  Charlemagne,  and  *who  removed  to  France  to  become  one 
of  the  morning-stars  of  modem  civilization.  Here  died 
Siward,  the  Danish  earl,  whom  his  countrymen  agreed  to 
call  the  Great,  —  a  Christian,  but  in  whom  the  old  Norse 
spirit  was  so  strong,  that  he  bemoaned  himself  thus  on  his 
death-bed:  ^O,  what  a  shame  it  is  for  me,  who  have 
escaped  death  in  so  many  dangerous  battles,  to  die  like  a 
beast  at  last ! "  Here,  all  unconscious  of  any  peril  from 
William  of  Normandy,  did  King  Harold,  the  night  after  his 
victory  over  the  Danes,  celebrate  his  success  in  the  greatest 
battle  which  had  then  ever  been  fought  in  England.  Within 
these  walls  did  Henry  the  Sixth  receive  the  news  of  that 
defeat  which  started  him  away  into  Scotland  as  a  fugitive ; 
and  here  with  what  had  been  Henry's  own  royal  cap  was 
his  successor  Edward  the  Fourth  crowned  as  king.  Here 
on  his  way  to  London  did  James  the  First,  in  the  company 
of  the  Dean  and  Mayor  of  York,  begin  to  feel  himself  a 
sovereign,  after  a  very  different  manner  from  what  had  been 
allowed  him  by  the  Puritans  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  here,  too, 
for  several  months,  did  his  son  Charles  intrench  himself  as 
king,  after  the  Londoners  had  become  men  too  much  in 
earnest  for  him  to  endure  patiently. 

In  York  are  also  to  be  seen  many  articles  of  antiquity 
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Terj  interesting,  and  which  illustrate  the  histoiy  of  the  dtj,  — 
coins  with  which  once  the  Roman  soldiers  were  paid, — pieces 
of  money,  whicU  had  been  hidden  awaj,  perhaps  when  some 
attack  was  dreaded  from  the  Picts  or  the  Danes,  —  kilns,  in 
which  potters  burned  their  vessels,  —  tessellated  pavements, 
of  which  once  householders  were  proud,  —  and  baths,  reclin- 
ing in  which  the  Romans  went  back  in  their  thoughts  to  a 
country  of  vines  and  to  a  climate  more  genial  than  this  of 
cloudy  Britain. 

A  very  singular  article  of  antiquity,  and  very  interesting, 
is  the  drinking-horn  which  the  Saxon  Earl  Ulphus  rose  from 
his  death-bed  to  carry  to  the  Minster,  in  token  of  its  being 
his  will  to  bequeath  all  his  lands  to  that  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
This  drinking-horn,  once  the  tip  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  has 
carved  upon  it  figures  exactly  resembling  those  which  have 
recently  been  copied  from  Assyrian  marbles.     For  a  thou- 
sand years  has  this  horn  belonged  to  the  Minster.     And 
could  its  history  be  traced  beyond  Earl  Ulphus,  probably  it 
would  be  found  to  have  been  a  curiosity  brought  away  from 
Assyria  by  some  soldier  when  his  legion  was  being  moved 
thence  to  another  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  perhaps 
to  Britain. 

Eboracum  was  the  Latin  name  for  York.  And  the  site  of 
Eboracum  was  nine  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  present 
streets  of  York.  Always  it  would  seem  that  more  is  brought 
into  a  city  than  is  ever  carried  out.  And  it  is  thus  that 
the  city  of  York  has  been  elevated  so  much  above  the  level 
on  which  it  stood  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  And  so  now, 
*hen  here  excavations  are  made  of  the  soil,  it  is  like  digging 
into  antiquity  deeper  and  deeper.  First,  perhaps,  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  may  be  found  a  shilling  of  Queen 
Anne ;  then,  lower  down,  some  bullet  or  cannon-ball,  the 
discharge  of  which  Prince  Rupert  may  have  heard ;  then. 
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perhaps,  some  piece  of  pottery  inscribed  with  old  Englisli 
letters,  or  some  pilgrim's  token  brought  away  from  Canter- 
bury or  Walsinghain.  Then,  lower  still,  is  ^ached  the  depth 
at  which,  a  little  while  ago,  was  discovered  a  hoard  of  several 
thousand  Saxon  coins.  And  down  deeper  still  than  this  is 
the  level  at  which  are  found  ornaments,  such  as  Roman 
ladies  may  have  lost,  —  weapons,  which  must  once  have 
been  grasped  by  legionaries,  —  and  pens,  spoons,  pins, 
combs,  bodkins,  needles,  glass  bottles,  beads,  bells,  knives, 
and  other  such  articles  as  show  where  houses  have  once 
stood. 

Nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  streets  are  the 
roads  with  which   Severus  was  familiar,  and  along  which 
once  a  father  went  to  weep  over  his  daughter's  stone  coffin, 
as  he  read  upon  it  this  inscription  so  simple  and  tender :  ^^  To 
the  Gods,  the  Manes.     To  Simplicia  Florentina,  a  most 
innocent  being,  Felicius  Simplex,  her  father,  of  the  Sixth 
Legion  Victorious,  dedicated  this."     This  poor  father  beside 
his  daughter's  coffin,  comforting  himself  with  a  belief  in  the 
region  of  the  shades,  and  wiping  away  his  tears  to  read  the 
words,  which  some  British  workman  had  cut  for  him,  —  he 
is  a  picture  to  think  of.     The  poor  father  with  his  comfort- 
less faith  I     The  stern  soldier  crushed  in  his  armor  by  a 
blow  which  he  had  not  learned  how  to  bear  I     For  probably 
he  had  never  once  consorted  with  those  despised,  persecuted 
people  of  his  time,  from  whom  he  might  have  learned  to  put 
on  the  breastplate  of  faith,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of 
salvation.    Dust  fearing  for  dust,  and  then  weeping  for  it,  be- 
side a  coffin,  —  this  is  what  we  are  and  all  we  are,  till  we 
are  quickened  into  the  consciousness  of  being  accountable  to 
heavenly  powers,  and  until  the  Spirit  bears  witness  with  our 
spirits  as  to  what  we  are. 
York,  ancient  city,  the  city  of  so  many  generations  I    We 
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tread  the  earth  of  it  with  some  sense  of  sacredness,  'on  ao- 
connt  of  the  dead  who  lie  buried  beneath  ;  and  we  breathe 
the  air  of  it,  wHh  a  sorrowful  sense  of  its  being  mortal 
breath ;  and  we  walk  the  streets  here  with  an  awe  on  the 
soul,  as  though  from  moving  in  a  crowd  of  ghosts.  And, 
indeed,  continuaUj  are  we  made  here  to  think  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  world  before  us,  and  who. departed  this 
twilight  of  life  for  greater  light, —  ancient  Britons,  who 
worshipped  Grod  with  trembling  in  deep  oak-forests, — 
Bomans,  who  erected  altars  here  to  the  gods  not  of  Italy 
alone,  bnt  ,of  almost  every  country  which  they  had  ever 
visited,  —  Danes,  who  rushed  upon  death  here,  confident 
of  being  welcomed  by  Odin  in  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  — 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  scholars,  who  passed  their 
lives  in  the  enlargement  of  human  thought,  —  saints,  who 
attempted  with  their  prayers  to  hold  the  world  of  men  more 
firmly  to  the  throne  of  God,  —  and  men  and  women,  in  a 
long  succession,  who  trusted  it  was  the  way  to  heaven  along 
which  they  walked,  their  lives  regulated  for  them  by  the 
ringing  and  the  tolling  of  the  Minster  bells,  and  by  those 
services  and  customs  of  which  the  Minster  was  the  high 
sanction. 

Surely  never  were  mother  and  daughter  more  unlike  than 
are  York  and  New  York.     And  yet  in  all  England  there 
is  no  city  mbre  worthy  of  having  a  namesake  in  the  New 
World  than  this  of  which  I  am  a  sojourner  at  present. 
«  *  «  «  « 

It  is  Sunday  morning.  And  the  Minster  bells,  O  how 
sweetly  and  joyously  they  ring  !  The  city  is  filled  with 
their  music,  every  street  and  square  and  house ;  and  one 
thinks  that  so  also  every  heart  must  be.  These  bells  up  in 
their  towers,  how  they  seem  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiments 
with  which  they  are  lettered!    One  minute,  we  seem  to 

29* 
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hear,  ^  Music  is  medicine  to  the  mind  " ;  and  another  mia- 
ute  the  peal  sounds  like 

**  To  honor  both  of  God  and  King 
Oar  voices  shall  in  concert  ring." 

But  hark,  this  full,  quick,  joyous  tune  !     How  the  sixth  bell 
seems  to  lead  with  its  inscription,  — 

"  Oar  voices  shall,  with  joyful  soand, 
Make  hills  and  valleys  echo  roond.*' 

But  how  can  we  write  about  the  Minster  itself  I  The  vast, 
graj  building,  that  would  be  so  wide,  only  that  it  is  so  long^ 
and  that  would  be  so  broad  and  long,  only  that  it  is  so  high ! 
A  monument  of  ages,  —  a  slow  growth  of  toil  and  skill  and 
art,  —  a  mountain  of  stone  shaped  into  the  form  as  though 
of  worship  !  Windows  so  lofty,  roo&  that  climb  above 
roofs,  buttress  and  flying  buttress,  turrets  and  towers, — 
windows  in  rows,  and  windows  above  windows,  —  niches  in 
the  walls,  from  which  statues  have  fallen,  and  in  some  of 
which  still  there  are  statues  standing,  —  and  walls  all  alive 
with  meaning  and  beauty,  —  this  is  what  the  Minster  is  to 
look  at,  as  the  spectator  comes  upon  it,  emerging  from  some 
narrow,  crooked  street  upon  the  Minster-yard.  But  the 
longer  he  gazes,  the  more  nearly  speechless  becomes  his 
admiration.  For  what  words  have  been  used  on  other 
buildings  he  feels  are  wrong  and  weak  for  this.  And  he 
can  only  look  and  wonder,  and  wonder  and  look. 

But  now,  at  this  south  door,  let  us  enter  the  Minster.  O 
what  rows  of  pillars,  and  what  arches  I  And  then  these 
painted  windows,  and  these  windows  above  windows  1  And 
O  these  vaulted  ceilings,  —  these  high,  high  roofs  1  And 
odade  plain  to  the  bodily  eye,  O  this  beauty  of  holiness! 
All  this  we  see  ;  and  this  is  what  we  first  feel  on  stepping 
into  the  Minster.    But  with  advancing  up  it,  O  how  meaa 
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we  feel  ourselves ;  and  how  we  feel  abashed  as  though  by 
heights  aboVe  heights  of  intelligence ;  and  how  we  feel  hum- 
bled as  though  by  loflj  goodness,  which  only  this  instant 
have  we  known  of! 

And  with  staying  here  we  feel  the  more  deeply.  Our 
wonder  deepens  into  awe ;  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  begins 
to  feel  like  its  chastening  power.  But  this  sublimity,  which 
we  feel,  is  as  though  from  looking  up  into  heaven ;  this  sense 
of  space  is  as  though  from  some  wide,  wide  view.  The 
power  of  art  this  is,  the  completeness  of  it,  the  wonder  of  it, 
that  even  stone  walls  affect  us  with  the  sense  of  the  infinite. 

But  O  the  beauty,  the  rich  colors,  the  gorgeousness  of 
these  painted  windows,  —  these  windows,  which  would  seem 
so  immense,  only  that  they  are  so  well  proportioned !  See 
this  eastern  window,  grand  and  great  Yet  it  is  a  surprise 
to  us  to  discover  how  many  complete  pictures  it  contains ; 
for  indeed  there  are  in  it  representations  of  nearly  all  the 
principal  events  of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  six  days  of 
the  Creation.  Then  here  see  these  prophets,  see  these  saints, 
with  the  light  of  heaven  streaming  through  them  still.  But 
how  beautiful  this  window  is,  which  is  called  the  Five  Sisters : 
it  is  so  simple  to  glance  at ;  but  yet  to  examine,  it  is  for 
pattern  so  intricate. 

But  hark,  the  organ  !  Let  us  listen  to  it,  for  indeed  it 
sounds  here  as  seldom  it  does  in  any  other  place.  And 
truly  this  Minster  is  the  home  of  the  organ.  And  now, 
through  these  doors  of  ornamented  brass,  let  us  go  into  the 
choir.  It  is  an  enclosure  in  the  eastern  nave,  —  a  church 
within  a  church.  These  stalls  against  the  sides,  with  names 
above  them,  are  the  seats  of  the  prebendaries ;  that  brass 
eagle  with  his  outspread  wings  is  a  reading-desk ;  that  open 
space  in  the  oak-work,  with  a  cushion  in  front,  is  the  throne 
of  the  archbishop.    But  now  the  voluntary  is  finished ;  and 
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evening  service  begins.     How  unlike  this  is  to  ao; 
American,  —  anything  at  least  that  is  Protestant  in  America  I 

What  do  I  think  of  it  ?  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tefl. 
And  to-day,  at  least,  I  can  only  be  still  and  listen  and  feeL 
What  is  chanted  or  sung  I  do  not  know,  —  familiar  words, 
no  doubt,  though  they  are  not  to  be  recognized.  And  for 
the  present,  at  least,  it  suffices  me,  this  religion  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear.  One,  two,  three,  —  what  harmony  in  their 
voices,  with  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  choristers  I  How  they 
chant  the  prayers,  as  though  with  one  voice !  This  chant- 
ing of  prayers  is  odd  to  think  of,  yet  the  effect  of  it  is  rev- 
erential, though  dreamy.  O,  it  is  the  luxury  of  humility, 
this  style  of  lamentation,  so  painless,  this  pleasant  mode  of 
confessing  sin !  But  yet  it  is  all  very  singular  to  a  Puritan 
striving  evermore  for  clear  thought  and  strong  conviction, 
and  jealous  of  nothing  so  much  as  having  his  sin  feel  easy  to 
confess.  But  still  from  this  priest  chanting  the  prayers, 
from  these  vicars,  choral  and  singing  boys,  from  this  great 
organ,  and  from  this  music,  grown  perfect  for  its  purpose  by 
use  during  a  thousand  years,  in  some  way  there  is  produced 
a  sensation  which  one  is  contented  to  believe  must  be  relig- 
ious. Chanting  now,  and  now  singing,  —  now  a  lonely  voice, 
and  now  all  the  choristers  in  unison,  —  dead  silence  now,  and 
now  the  might  of  the  organ,  —  my  soul  is  enraptured  with  it 
all,  if  not  purified.  A  sea  of  harmony  is  this,  on  the  waves 
of  which  my  soul  seems  to  rise  and  fall ;  a  dream  this  is,  in 
which,  free  of  the  body,  my  soul  has  music  made  for  her,  such 
as  the  world  never  echoes  with  '*  Amen  I "  What  a  grand  ac- 
cord of  organ-notes  and  voices !  More  than  supplication,  it 
sounds  like  triumphant  annunciation.  '^  Amen  I "  It  sounds 
ieis  though  it  were  joined  in  by  seraphs,  and  as  though  it  were 
too  joyous  to  be  the  utterance  only  of  men  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

But  ah!  it  is  over.    The  people  begin  to  move.    The 
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gates  in  the  screen  are  opened.  And  soon  thej  all  disappear, 
tlie  congregation,  vergers,  singers,  and  clergymen.  Soon  I 
pass  out  into  the  open  air.  And  by  the  clock  over  the  door, 
I  see  that  it  is  five.  Five  o'clock,  only  five ;  and  I  dined  at 
three.  Why,  the  service  just  finished,  —  in  this  broad  light, 
what  a  dream  it  seems  to  have  been.  Is  it  wrong  to  say  so  ? 
Almost,  I  fear,  it  may  be.  I  fear  that  it  may  be  captious 
criticism.  But  yet  I  think  that  this  is  a  form  of  worship 
which  never  would  invigorate,  me  with  holy  resolution,  or 
strengthen  me  with  any  abiding  sense  of  Grod  or  right  or 
truth.  Almost  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so ;  but  indeed  this  was 
what  I  felt,  as  I  descended  the  Minster  steps,  to  return  home 
by  those  streets  on  which  shop-doors  open  on  week-days, 
and  which  are  trodden,  the  week  round,  by  men  and  women, 
.  who  know  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  who  need  to  be  made  to 
know  of  Grod,  with  that  distinctness  with  which  Jesus  spoke 
of  him.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose, 
that  perhaps  that  distinctness  of  knowledge  which  Jesus 
communicated  can  be  conveyed  only  by  that  simplicity  of 
means  which  Jesus  used. 

Again  I  am  in  the  Minster,  being  desirous  of  hearing  the 
service  on  a  week-day.  It  is  a  morning  service,  but  the 
manner  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  service  which  I  attended  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Here  are  eight  persons  for  a  congrega- 
tion, though  on  Sunday  there  were  two  or  three  hundred. 
And  it  is  for  such  a  small  result  as  this,  that  the  vast  edifice 
of  the  Minster  is  maintained,  that  there  are  two  services  here 
daily,  the  year  round,  that  all  these  choristers  and  vergers 
are  paid,  that  all  those  prebends  are  endowed,  and  the  Dean 
is  made  a  wealthy  man.  To  what  small  ends  have  shrunk 
what  were  once  the  grand  uses  of  the  Minster  I  I  would  not 
have  the  Minster  doors  open  to  the  Church  of  Rome  again ; 
but  I  most  say  that  in  the  Minster  the  Church  of  England 
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is  not  at  home.  And  listening  to  the  service  which  goot  on 
here,  and  remembering  how  it  is  read,  and  must  be  read» 
whether  it  be  believed  or  not,  one  feels  that  probably  the 
Charch  is  weak  through  those  verj  acts  of  Parliament  whick 
are  intended  to  be  her  strength.  By  the  Thirty-Nine  Artidesi 
to  all  the  hundreds  of  propositions  involved  in  which  eveiy 
clergyman  is  made  to  pledge  himself,— by  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  bound  to  think  and  feel  and  act  and  preach  only 
in  conformity  with  these  Articles,  —  by  the  way  in  which  his 
utterances  are  liable  to  be  censured  by  his  superiors,  and  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  heresy, — by 
these  means,  the  English  Church  is  estranged  from  the  spirit, 
the  ways,  and  the  wants  of  the  age,  is  weak  for  work  and 
weakened  for  thought. 

With  walking  up  and  down  these  grand  aisles,  one  grow» 
sad,  as  though  for  decayed  glories  and  vanished  uses.  For 
this  Church  of  St.  Peter,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  yet  really  but 
the  ruin  of  what  it  once  was,  both  in  magnificence  and  use. 
Here  and  there  is  a  monumental  cross,  which  reminds  one  of 
how  the  whole  vast  floor  was  once  covered  with  inscriptions  for 
the  dead.  A  little  tarnished  gilding,  and  a  spot  •f  coloring 
scarcely  perceptible,  tell  how  statues  and  walls  were  once 
ablazS  with  grandeur.  And  then  in  these  aisles  the  curious 
stranger  wanders  up  and  down,  from  nave  to  nave  and  from 
transept  to  transept,  only  to  make  them  seem  the  more  utterly 
disused.  In  that  western  aisle  alone,- ranged  against  the  wall, 
once  stood  forty  altars,  where  every  day  as  many  priests 
repeated  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  And  in  that 
middle  aisle  formerly  the  floor  was  marked  with  little  cirdesy 
to  denote  the  spots,  beginning  at  the  grand  western  entrance, 
on  which  more  than  a  hundred  priests  stationed  themselves 
on  the  greater  days  of  the  calendar.  These  pillars  were 
sometimes  hung  with  silk ;  and  then  against  these  walls, 
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O  the  monuments  which  once  stood  in  brass  and  marble !  — 
grand  tombs  some  of  theip,  and  some  simple  inscriptions,  bat 
all  of  them  helping  to  people  the  Minster  with  recollections 
of  saints  and  heroes  and  good  citizens.  And  now  let  os  look 
at  this  huge  font,  how  it  stands  bj  this  pillar  with  a  lid  which 
can  be  raised  only  hy  a  rope  and  pullej.  But  ah !  this  cob- 
web, this  dust  I  This  font  was  placed  here,  erected  here,  in 
£Euth  and  for  baptism  ;  but  now  it  stands  onlj  a  relic  of  the 
past,  and  a  reminder  of  what  once  the  Minster  was  in  the 
North. 

But  in  the  days  when  this  Minster  was  not  as  old  as  it  is 
now,  before  it  had  been  worn  by  wind  and  rain  as  much  as 
•it  now  is,  and  before  it  had  been  defaced  by  zealots  and  been 
despoiled  by  thieves,  it  stood  in  the  city,  the  centre  of  a 
great  sisterhood  of  churches,  a  large  part  of  which  have  been 
suppressed.     And  then,  too,  there  were  convents  of  monks 
and  nuns,  vowed  to  the  service  of  Grod  and  man,  by  oaths  of 
more  or  less  efficacy,  and  at  the  gates  of  which,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  always  the.  poor  were  relieved.     Also  withinside 
the  same  city  walls  with  the  Minster,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  thirty  hospitals  for  the  sick,  all  of  them  founded  in  a 
religious  spirit,  and  tended  by  persons  of  a  religious  profes- 
sion.    Of  one  of  these  hospitals,  that  of  St  Leonard,  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.     The  whole  of  the  basement 
was  an  ambulatory,  —  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  sick.    Here 
the  patients  walked  in  inclement  weather,  being  kept  warm 
by  fires  in  two  great  chimney-places.     Above  this  ambula- 
tory were  the  wards  for  the  patients.     Adjoining  one  side  of. 
the  hospital,  and  on  a  level  with  the  beds,  and  with  doors 
opening  so  as  to  show  the  whole  of  its  interior,  was  a  chapel 
where  Mass  was  celebrated  in  such  a  way  as  that  bedrid- 
den sufferers  could  witness  the  service.     These  sick  people, 
as  they  lay  in  their  beds,  were  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
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their  Minster ;  and  so  often  must  thej  have  listened  to  the 
Minster  bells,  calling  to  prayer,  tolling  for  the  djing,  tolling 
for  the  dead,  and  ringing  for  joy. 

I  am  not  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  not  for  good  reasons^  as  I 
think ;  but  for  love  of  the  Minster  I  could  wish  to  have  seen 
one  of  its  days,  its  great  days  in  former  times,  when  it  stood 
in  the  city,  convents,  hospitals,  and  churches  so  nameroos  - 
about  it  as  to  cover  almost  half  of  the  city  with  their  build- 
ings, —  some  of  them  humble  chapels,  and  others  of  them 
vast  structures  like  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  And  indeed,  in  those 
days  every  inch  in  the  broad  spaces  of  the  Minster  was  of 
use,  and  every  part  of  it  was  alive  with  beauty  ;  and  all  the 
year  round,  the  whole  day  through,  its  doors  were  never* 
closed,  but  were  always  open  for  religious  services,  which 
continually  were  ending  and  being  renewed. 

Hardly  can  I  help  endowing  the  Minster  with  a  spirit,  a 
Genius.  And  this  Genius,  —  I  think  of  it  as  having  been  out- 
raged in  the  early  days  of  Protestantism,  and  by  that  shame- 
ful Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  the  Book  of  Common  Pray- 
er was  established  for  use,  in  the  early  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Yes,  and  very  largely  the  Minster  was  stripped  of 
Popery  by  hands  eager  chiefly  for  the  gold,  which  they  could 
tear  away.  And  the  altars  in  it  were  very  oflen  broken 
down  by  men  who  were  Protestants  one  day,  and  Catholics 
another,  and  intent  only  on  the  silver  cups,  which  they  could 
put  into  their  melting-pots.  And  the  Grenius  of  the  Minster  ** 
still  is  sorrowful  for  all  this,  and  sorrowful  for  the  crowds 
which  once  rejoiced  with  him  and  wept  with  him,  and  whom 
now  he  never  sees.  Ah,  yes !  this  Minster,  for  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  built,  it  ought  to  receive  into  it  worshippers  of  a 
larger  mind,  a  broader  charity,  a  more  earnest  brotherhood, 
than  would  seem  to  meet  there  now,  or  than  indeed  well  can 
meet  there  according  to  law. 


*4 
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How  long  I  have  knoWn  the  Minster !  How  many,  many 
of  the  best  hours  of  my  life  were  measured  for  me  by  the 
clock  over  the  south  entrance !  How  many  of  my  days 
I  have  known  as  ended  by  hearing  at  midnight  the  slow, 
deep  tones  of  the  Minster  clock !  In  how  many  an  hour  of 
meditation  has  the  Minster,  visible  from  afar  off,  been  like 
the  companion  of  my  thought !  How  oflen  I  have  walked 
its  aisles,  till  I  have  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  growing  into  its 
spirit !  How  much  I  owe  the  Minster  for  the  feelings  of 
sublimity  into  which  it  has  drawn  me  up,  —  for  some  sur- 
viving  presence  of  antiquity  with  which  it  has  made  me 
familiar,. —  for  the  holy  awe  with  which  it  has  chastened  my 
soul,  —  for  the  beauty  which  it  has  taught  me  how  to  feel,  — 
and  for  the  high,  good  thoughts  which  I  have  reached  not 
without  help  from  its  Genius ! 

The  Minster  was  built  by  Catholics,  and  myself  I  am  a 
Protestant.  But  the  Catholics  of  five  hundred  years  ago, 
had  they  been  living  now,  might  have  been  people  of  my  own 
way  of  thinking.  Ah  yes  !  Spiritual  fathers  of  mine,  the 
great  bishops  and  doctors  of  former  ages,  and  the  noble 
artists  with  whose  handling  the  very  stones  grew  devout, — 
I  will  not  give  them  up  as  my  kindred,  till  I  can  believe  that 
they  would  have  lived  through  the  experiences  of  these  latter 
ages,  and  not  have  been  altered  in  mind.  O  founders  of 
the  Minster  which  I  have  loved  so  much !  I  cannot  think  but 
that  we  are  of  one  soul,  —  you  with  your  grand  old  building, 
and  I  with  these  feelings,  these  thoughts,  which  so  largely 
are  owing  to  you. 
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It  is  known  that,  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  —  a  Church  once  supposed  to  preserve  a 
peculiar  and  inviolable  unity,  —  there  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years  such  marked  differences  of  faith  as  all  allow  to 
be  fundamental.  These  differences  relate,  first,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Future  Punishment ;  and  a  distinguished  Professor 
was  dep6sed  from  a  theological  chair,  in  one  of  the  first  Uni- 
versities, for  daring  to  believe  and  teach,  as  John  Foster  and 
others  had  before  him,  that  eternal  torment  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  even  if  it  can  be  reconciled  with  reason  and 
the  character  of  God.  Then  we  had  essays  and  dissertations, 
from  some  of  the  leading  theologians  of  England,  on  the 
Atonement,  and  related  themes ;  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
enough  to  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  large  volume  of  "  Theo- 
logical Essays,"  collected  by  Dr.  Noyes,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  Jowett  also, 
are  well  known.  And  now  another  volume  comes  directly 
from  England,  on  a  subject  greater  than  any  other  in  dispute, 
because  affecting  all  others  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  very  authority  of  revelation ;  namely, 
the  subject  of  Inspiration.  The  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  a 
prominent  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Liverpool,  first  broached 
heretical  and  dangerous  opinions,  as  they  were  deemed,  in 
a  "  Clerical  Society,"  and  then  published  a  large  volume 
on  the  subject ;  for  which  double  offence  he  was  duly  "  ex- 
pelled" from  said  Society,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  of  his 
brethren,  only  four  voting  in  the  negative,  and  three  re- 
fusing to  vote. 

We  have  been  amused,  mortified,  and  provoked,  in  about 
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equal  measure,  in  reading  the  account  which  Mr.  Mac- 
naught  has  published,  of  the  measures,  letters,  and  various 
ecclesiastical  doings,  that  preceded  his  expulsion.  They 
occurred  during  last  year,  and  make  a  pamphlet  of  eighty- 
eight  pages.  His  brethren,  by  whom  the  act  was  consum- 
mated, were  very  averse  to  the  publication  of  the  matter. . 
And  well  they  might  be.  The  nineteenth  century  has  not 
recorded,  to  our  knowledge,  a  more  unjust,  undignified,  im- 
politic, or  anti-Christian  proceeding.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Church  and  humanity,  we  should  have  been  willing  that  the 
whole  should  sleep  in  silence.  But  the  seventy  clergymen 
did  not  keep  silence  themselves,  and  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  of  the  arraigned  and  excommunicated  brother  that 
he  would  submit  in  silence.  He  evinced  a  brave,  outspoken 
frankness  through  the  whole ;  and  though  a  little  more  pol- 
icy, with  less  aggressiveness  on  his  part  when  attacked,  would 
possibly  have  conciliated  and  produced  a  different  result,  it 
might  not  have  been  as  well  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
If  men  and  ministers  will  be  intolerant,  act  in  violation  of 
their  own  rules,  refuse  to  allow  the  freedom  which  all  "  dis- 
cussion "  implies,  and  childishly  attempt  by  their  exclusive- 
ness  to  punish  honest  difference  of  opinion  and  arrest  the 
world's  progress,  it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  come  to 
the  light,  and  appear  just  as  it  is.  We  thank  Mr.  Macnaught 
for  his  resolute  fidelity  to  his  clear  convictions,  and  his  manly 
courage  in  declaring  them,  and  vindicating  his  own  rights. 

His  views  of  Inspiration  relate  to  the  verbal  infaUihiUiy 
of  the  Bible.  And  the  fact  is  sufficiently  humiliating,  that,  at 
this  day  of  the  Christian  age,  a  man  can  be  accused,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  expelled  from  fraternal  communion,  for  doubt- 
ing whether  every  word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
even  in  the  translation,  is  inspired  and  infallible  !  It  is  not 
his  own  Church,  it  will  be  remembered,  nor  any  ecclesiastical 
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body  or  authoritj,  that  has  thus  set  in  judgment  upon  a 
dissenting  brother,  and  cut  him  off  by  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power.     The   "  Liverpool  Clerical  Society "  is  only  a 
voluntary  pastoral  association,  whose  direct  and  chief  object 
is  "  discussion,"  one  half  of  their  monthly  meetings  being 
devoted  to  theological  subjects,  and  another  to  practical 
Nor  did  Mr.  Macnaught  obtrude  his  views  upon  his  brethren. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  expressly  appointed,  with  another 
member,  to  read  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  that, 
as  usual,  the  whole  matter  might  be  opened  and  discussed. 
This  was  done  on  the  8th  of  January,  1855.     His  friend, 
Dr.  Baylee,  who    preceded  him  in    the  debate,  took  the 
ground  that  there  "  was  no  logical  resting-place  between 
verbal  inspiration  and  atheism.   'A  man  must  either  believe 
that  every  word  of  Scripture  was  inspired,  or  he  ought 
(logically)  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God."   Mr.  Macnaught, 
in  his  turn,  "  contended  against  the  popular  id6a  that  in- 
spiration implied  infallibility.      He  argued  that  the  Bible 
was  inspired,  but  that   this  did  not   prevent   there  being 
errors  in  the  Bible.     If  rightly  regarded,  this  recognition 
of  errors  in  the  inspired  volume  rather  helped  Christian 
faith  than  otherwise."    This  of  course  led  to  a  vehement 
discussion.     Not  that  many  of  those  present  attempted  to 
meet  the  argument,  or  show  its  fallacy ;  but  they  declared 
Mr.  Macnaught's  views  to  be  "  perilously  erroneous  " ;  they 
charged  him  with  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  they 
spoke  of  his  opinion  as  "  infidelity,  or  the  next  thing  to  it  "  ; 
and  one  brother  said,  "he  would  not  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
Bible  which  might  lie  at  his  feet,  unless  he  thought  it  was 
the  infallible  word  of  God." 

More  than  a  year  passed,  however,  before  any  steps  were 
taken  against  the  offender,  in  the  Clerical  Society.  He  was 
on  the  best  terms  apparently  with  all  the  members,  taking 
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part  in  the  various  debates,  but  never  reviving  the  delicate 
subject  At  a  later  meeting,  April,  1856,  the  assigned 
topic  for  discussion  was  *^  The  Example  of  Christ,  and  its 
Xiimitations  "  ;  a  singular  mode  of  putting  the  question,  cer- 
tainly. And  more  singular  was  the  declaration  of  the  first 
debater,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  Mr.  Macnaught  was  not  the 
only  member  of  that  clerical  body  holding  peculiar  opinions. 
*^  The  opener  (Mr.  Cowan)  argued  that  Jesus  was,  in  many 
respects,  for  various  reasons,  not  a  proper  example  for  us." 
In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  Mr.  Macnaught  maintained 
^  that  our  blessed  Saviour  should  in  all  things  be  our 
example."  This  position  he  illustrated  and  enforced  by 
various  citations,  going  to  show  that  it  was  a  duty  to  follow 
Christ's  example,  '*  even  in  his  sufferings,"  and  quoting  to 
that  point  '^  a  most  remarkable  passage,  in  which  Paul  spoke 
of  our  Saviour's  afflictions  as  being  (in  some  sense)  defi- 
cient." We  are  quoting  his  own  account  of  what  he  said, 
and  ask  attention  to  the  passage  referred  to,  —  Col.  i.  24 : 
"  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister  who  now  rejoice  in  my  suffer- 
ings for  you,  and  Jill  up  thai  which  ts  behind  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church."  Mr.  Macnaught's  exposition  of  this  passage,  which 
he  insisted  must  mean  ''  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
in  some  sense  deficient/'  produced  a  sensation  and  visible 
"  shudder  "  in  the  room,  and  he  was  accused  of  "  preaching 
Antichrist."  Permission  to  explain  was  at  first  refused  him, 
but  granted  toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  he  de- 
clined entering  at  that  time  upon  a  discussion  of  the  ''  great 
and  difficult  subject  of  the  Atonement,"  but  would  gladly  do 
it  if  the  subject  should  be  assigned  for  another  evening. 
This  was  not  done. 

Soon  afler  the  meeting,  he  was  visited  by  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  one  of  the  "  Managing  Committee,"  who 
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called  wholly  as  a  friend,  but  suggested  to  Mr.  Macnanght, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  the  expediency  of"  his  quietly 
retiring  from  the  Society."  This  he  did,  not  only  from  what 
had  passed  in  the  meetings  of  the  brethren,  as  stated  already, 
but  from  having  just  read,  "  with  painful  interest,"  Mr.  Mac- 
naught's  book  on  Inspiration,  just  published.  The  request 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  the  Society  took  Mr.  Mac- 
naught  by  surprise ;  and  he  declared  himself  not  prepared  to 
follow  that  advice,  without  further  consideration.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  ^^  imputed  righteousness  and  vicarious  suf- 
fering," on  which  they  differed,  but  the  interview  closed  with 
professions  of  mutual  regard  and  uninterrupted  friendship. 

Nothing  more  transpiring,  judge  of  Mr.  Macnaught's  sur- 
prise, when,  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  only 
three  days  after  that  friendly  interview,  the  Secretary  opened 
the  business  by  saying  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
"  Committee  of  Management "  to  give  the  following  notice : 
"  The  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  having  avowed  in  meetings 
of  this  Society  sentiments  respecting  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  and  the  atonement  of  Christ's  death  which  are 
contrary  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  its  members,  — -  Re- 
solved,  That  he  be  no  longer  considered  a  member  of  this 
Society."  One  or  two  of  the  members  instantly  offered  to 
move  and  second  the  resolution  at  the  next  meeting ;  not 
one  of  the  sixty-three  present  saying  a  word  in  opposition, 
or  expressing  the  least  sympathy  for  the  brother  who'was  to 
be  thus  summarily  ejected  from  a  Society  whose  whole  pur- 
pose was  discussion,  and  whose  rules,  as  they  admitted,  gave 
them  no  authority,  as  their  history  afforded  no  precedent,  for 
such  a  proceeding.  It  was  defended  solely  on  the  urgency 
and  necessity  of  the  case.  Mr.  Macnaught  expressed  his 
utter  amazement  at  so  sudden  and  high-handed  a  measure, 
and  asked  to  be  heard.    This  privilege  was  refused  him,  and 
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the  President  immediatelj  called  for  the  subject  of  the  even- 
ing, which  was  "  The  Existence  and  Power  of  Satan " ;  a 
subject,  by  the  waj,  that  seems  to  us  not  altogether  irrele- 
Tant !  '  The  debate  proceeded,  and  when  it  came  to  Mr. 
Macnaught's  turn  to  speak,  being  invited  as  usual,  he  '^  ven- 
tured not  to  make  any  assertion,"  but  to  ask  for  information ; 
whether,  considering  the  frequent  reference  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  demons,  as  the  causes  of  certain  dis- 
orders, and  other  similar  facts,  "  it  was  theologically  neces- 
sary to  believe  in  personal  devils^  in  order  to  account  for  the 
undeniable  existence  and  power  of  evil."  This  looks  as  if 
our  friend,  now  under  the  ban,  might  be  heretical  on  some 
other  points  beside  those  specified  in  the  resolution  for  ex- 
pulsion. Curious  things  are  sometimes  said  in  those  meet- 
ings, we  should  judge,  by  others  also.  "  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Howson  remarked,  that  his  difficulty  was  not 
to  believe  in  the  Devil.  Of  that  he  found  abundant  proof  in 
himself^  (he  will  pardon  us  for  italicizing  that  word)  "  and 
in  everything.  His  difficulty  was  to.  believe  in  Grod." 
What  can  this  mean  ?  We  have  heard  of  its  being  said  of 
some  one,  "  He  is  an  atheist,  —  he  does  n't  believe  in  the 
Devil."  But  here  is  a  man  who  does  believe  in  the  Devil, 
finding  him  everywhere,  but  has  great  difficulty  in  believing 
in  God !  The  Liverpool  Clerical  Society  has  not  finished 
its  work  yet ;  there  are  other  members  to  be  looked  after,  — 
one  who  thinks  that  Christ  is  not  a  proper  example  for  us 
*^  in  some  respects,"  and  another  who  finds  it  much  easier  to 
believe  in  Satan  than  in  God.  Are  these  declarations  insig- 
nificant and  harmless,  compared  with  the  opinion  that  every 
word  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  infallible  ? 

But  our  story  must  be  finished.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Macnaught,  having  during  the  interval  called 
in  vain  for  a  statement  of  the  definite  charges  on  which  he 
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was  to  be  tried,  was  allowed  a  limited  time  in  which  to  make 
his  defence  ;  and  he  did  it  ablj,  taking  not  the  defensive 
odIj,  but  distinctly  charging  the  Society  with  haste,  injustioe, 
and  a  disregard  of  their  own  rales,  in  the  whole  procedure ; 
and  especially  in  now  allowing  him  only  forty-five  minute, 
and  this  before  hearing  the  accusations,  while  nearly  three 
times  that  space  was  given  to  his  accusers  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  he  was  refused  the  common  privilege  of 
replying.  In  regard  to  his  alleged  heresy  on  the  subject  of 
Inspiration,  he  avers  that  he  simply  takes  his  stand  .at  the 
side  of  Michaelis,  Marsh,  Burnet,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Hinds, 
Hampden,  Thirlwall,  and  Whately,  —  all  of  whom  had  more 
or  less  definitely  questioned  the  verbal  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures.  One  brother  alleged  that  the  authorities  which 
Mr.  Macnaught  had  cited  "  were  not  honestly  quoted,"  —  a 
serious  charge,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  substantiate. 
"  Mr.  Macnaught  offered  the  pages  from  which  his  quota- 
tions were  made,  but  he  did  not  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  re- 
ply." The  vote  was  taken,  declared  to  be  largely  in  favor 
of  expulsion,  and  the  meeting  was  hurriedly  broken  up, 
only  sixteen  members,  out  of  sixty-two,  remaining  to  per- 
form the  closing  devotional  service. 

Such  is  a  condensed  account  of  a  most  remarkable  chap- 
ter in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  have  no  room  for  a 
particular  account  of  the  book  on  Inspiration,  to  which  the 
accusers  frequently  referred,  though  it  had  not  been  named  in 
the  resolution,  and  was  not  regularly  before  the  Society.  It 
is  a  fair  octavo,  written  with  ability  and  a  good  spirit,  though 
not  profound  or  entirely  satisfactory  to  us.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant book,  as  the  first  entire  volume  that  has  come  from 
such  a  source,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  opposition  to  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Scripture  records.  Its  definition  of  Inspira- 
tion, whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it,  is  sofficientlj  at 
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yariance'  with  all  orthodox  definitions  that  have  ever  come 
in  our  way.  After  quoting  some  Collects  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Mr,  Macnaught  says :  "  There  is  still  recognized 
and  admitted,  among  all  believers,  the  ancient,  Scriptural, 
and  only  true  idea  of  Inspiration,  according  to  which  the 
term  signifies  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  hy  which, 
apart  from  any  idea  of  infallihility^  all  that  is  good  in  man, 
heasty  or  matter  is  originated  and  sustained."  A  clearer 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  his  reasons  for  it,  is  given 
in  a  succinct  form  in  his  defence  before  his  brethren,  refer- 
ring to  the  original  essay  which  first  troubled  them :  "  Those 
sentiments  amounted  to  this,  that  whereas  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  was  in  the  sacred  writers,  and  his  influence  was  con- 
sequently on  and  in  their  writings,  I  regarded  the  Bible  as 
the  venerable  and  inspired  Book  of  God,  containing  the  way 
of  salvation  by  Christ,  so  written  in  it  that  no  humble  and 
earnest  inquirer  could  fail  of  finding  that  way ;  but  still, 
whereas  I  found  discrepancies,  contradictions,  and  errors  in 
the  blessed  Book,  and  found  those  errors  confessed  to,  with 
more  or  less  frankness,  by  such  men  as  Archbishop  Whately, 
Bishops  Hinds,  Hampden,  and  others;  and  whereas  the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  such  errors  by  good  men  could 
only  tend  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  earnest  and  unprejudiced 
inquirers,  I  held  it  as  expedient  as  it  was  true  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Bible,  though  most  holy  and  inspired,  was  yet 
not  infallible." 

We  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  IVIacnaught's  relations  to 
his  own  parish,  a  lai^e  and  most  respectable  one,  have  been 
at  all  disturbed  by  this  controversy,  or  his  expulsion  from  the 
Clerical  Society.  He  has  shown  principles  of  conduct,  and 
powers  of  mind,  as  well  as  an  excellent  temper,  which  ought 
to  endear  him  to  any  people  who  can  enjoy  his  ministrations ; 
and  we  doubt  not  such  will  be  the  effect  of  this  petty  perse- 
cution. 
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The  "  Broad  Church  "  is  growing  broader.  Many  of  the 
best  minds,  in  more  than  one  nation  of  Europe,  are  ranging 
themselves  under  its  banner ;  and  we  could  name  some  of 
our  own  country,  equally  prominent,  and  quite  as  broad. 
They  take  no  new  name.  They  are  not  Unitarians.  Their 
peculiarities  are  more  important  than  any  pertaining  to  a 
nominal  trinity.  Names  are  shadows;  opinions,  feelings, 
changes,  tendencies,  are  facts.  Assure  us  of  the  facts,  and 
we  care  not  what  you  call  the  men  themselves,  or  in  what 
communion  they  remain,  so  long  as  we  believe  them  con- 
scientious and  devout 
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Br  a  reference  to  another  page  of  this  Journal,  under  the 
head  of  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee^  it  will  be  seen 
that  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  of  Newton  Corner,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Missionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  that  he 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  4th  of  February  last. 

We  propose  to  name  some  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
Board  to  establish  this  mission,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  Mr.  Smith. 

For  several  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  a  friend  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  religious  opinions 
and  wants  in  that  region.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  at 
Honolulu.  A  whole  fleet  of  whale-ships  there  obtmn  sup- 
plies. Many  American  families  are  resident  there.  A 
number  of  these  are  from  New  England,  some  of  whom 
were  once  connected  with  our  religious  societies.  They  find 
themselves  neighbors  to  several  families  from  the  North  of 
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Ireland,  who  fonnerlj  worshipped  in  the  Unitarian  churches 
of  that  country.  They  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  relig- 
ion there  established  by  American  Missionaries.  They  feel 
the  need  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  of  other  relig- 
ious instruction.  By  a  union  of  their  means  and  a  concen- 
tration of  their  eflTorts  they  believe  they  will  be  very  nearly 
able  to  support  a  minister  of  their  own  cherished  faith. 
The  distribution  there  of  a  large  number  of  our  books, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  and  extensively  read,  has  still 
further  prepared  the  way  for  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
society.  A  request  has  accordingly  been  sent,  in  repeated 
and  urgent  terms,  that  the  experiment  might  be  made.  It 
was  thought  that  the  salubrious  climate  of  that  region  might 
give  a  home  to  some  one  who  could  not  live  in  the  severities 
of  our  New  England  seasons. 

While  the  Executive  Committee  had  these  facts  under 
consideration,  they  heard  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Newton  Corner 
was  soon  to  leave  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
a  long  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  A  bronchial 
inflammation  had  once  before  yielded  to  the  influences  of 
sea-air  and  a  milder  climate  ;  and  although  the  case  was 
one  of  some  severity  and  considerable  prostration,  he  had 
confident  hopes  of  entire  recovery  by  a  voyage.  In  these 
hopes  his  physician  and  friends  so  much  shared,  as  to  advise 
his  immediate  departure. 

To  Mr.  Smith  the  offer  of  this  mission  came  as  a  divinely 
sent  call.  It  gave  an  object  to  his  voyage,  an  end  to  look 
forward  to,  a  hope  of  long-continued  usefulness  in  a  profes- 
sion which  has  been  growing  dearer  and  dearer  in  his  eyes ; 
and  although  it  caused  the  suncbering  of  ties  which  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  peculiarly  beautiful  and  tender,  sepa- 
rated him,  too,  from  his  family,  and  took  him  to  a  far 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  he  felt  confident  that  he 
should  gather  in  that  remote  field  another  flock,  and  should 
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send  for  his  family  to  join  him  there.  The  field  there  was 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  same  Master  as  the  field  here,  and 
the  Master  himself  is  equally  near  to  hoth.    • 

It  has  been  our  happiness  to  know  Mr.  Smith  for  many 
years.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1838,  and 
soon  afler  commenced  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Seminary 
in  Andover.  Just  before  completing  his  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  he  met  with  a  change  in  his  religious  views  which 
led  him  to  seek  a  settlement  in  our  branch  of  the  Church. 
He  was  accordingly  ordained  in  Groton,  which  place,  a(W 
a  ministry  of  several  years,  he  left,  and  took  charge  of  the 
society  then  recently  gathered  in  Newton  Comer. 

To  himself  and  to  the  members  of  his  little  flock,  his  pas- 
toral life  there  was  one  of  unusual  satisfaction.  To  minis- 
trations made  impressive  by  his  sincerest  convictions,  he 
added  a  personal  character  which  won  confidence  and  afiec- 
tion.  His  .parish  increased,  a  neat  and  beautiful  church  was 
erected  and  dedicated,  and  although  his  health  was  far  from 
confirmed,  he  had  the  prevailing  hope  that  he  might  long 
sustain  relations  which  from  the  first  had  been  full  of  har- 
mony and  love. 

Otherwise,  however,  had  the  Disposer  of  events  ordered. 
The  resolutions  that  were  passed  by  his  Society  on  the  re- 
ception of  his  resignation,  the  tokens  of  affection  from  many 
members  of  his  flock,  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  fre- 
quent expressions  of  regret  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  his 
departure,  all  proved  the  strong  hold  he  had  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  his  care.  On  the  25th  of  January  he 
addressed  them  in  a  brief  farewell  discourse.  A  few  copies 
were  printed  for  private  distribution,  but  with  the  express 
understanding  that  they  w^ere  not  **  to  be  sent  to  any  editor 
or  publisher  for  notice  in  any  public  print."  We  have  his 
permission,  however,  to  quote  the  following  extracts,  which 
we  are  sure  will  not  be  read  without  interest. 
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From  the  appropriate  text,  "  Where  is  the  flock  that 
was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ?  "  he  thus  speaks  of  what 
has  been  his  aim  in  regard  to  that  flock :  — 

"It  was  my  desire  to  build  up  you,  by  building  up  Christ 
in  you.  I  know  of  no  other  or  better  way  of  helping  the  growth 
and  success  of  any  church  or  society;  organized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  true  religious  worship  and  life.  My  office  is,  as  I 
said,  emphatically  to  do  that ;  to  be  your  pastor  and  religious 
teacher  in  Christ.  It  is  not  to  be  your  instructor  in  a  catechism 
or  a  creed  uf  human  opinions  about  Christ,  which  some  men  con- 
found with  Christ  himself;  not  the  expounder  of  articles  of  belief, 
established  by  the  authority  of  men,  or  of  schemes  and  theories  of 
salvation  ;  nor  simply  to  be  a  master  of  religious  rites  and  priestly 
ceremonies.  But  it  is  to  preach  Christ  as  he  is  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  friend  and  brother  of  man,  to 
declare  his  words  and  works,  to  illustrate  his  spirit  and  life,  to 
show  forth  his  death  and  resurrection,  as  the  manifestation  of 
God*8  mercy  to  man  and  man's  duty  to  God,  of  that. love  toward 
the  Infinite  Father,  and  that  brotherly  charity  toward  all  men, 
which  is  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  the 
earnest  of  life  eternal.  It  is  to  proclaim  his  words,  which  he  said 
were  '  spirit  and  life,'  as  spoken  by  one  '  having  authority  '  to 
tell  us  of  both  earthly  things  and  heavenly.  It  is  to  apply  them  to 
our  outward  and  worldly  life,  to  make  it  righteous, —  to  our  in- 
ward life  of  thought  and  affection,  to  make  it  pure  and  holy.  It  is 
to  make  his  commands  the  standard  of  duty  in  our  daily  pursuits, 
his  spirit  the  lofty  ideal  fur  the  formation  of  our  characters,  his 
revelations  of  the  heavenly,  and  his  gracious  sympathy,  our  encour- 
agement and  comfort  in  bearing  our  burdens  and  carrying  our  sor- 
rows. It  is  my  office  thus  to  lead  you  to  Christ,  the  fountain  of 
divine  truth  and  the  bread  of  divine  life,  in  order  to  teach  you 
what  is  essential  to  know,  and  save  you  from  sin  and  make  you 
what  you  ought  to  be,  his  personal  disciples,  and  not  the  disciples 
of  a  sect  or  an  ecclesiastical  order,  established  in  his  name. 

"  To  build  you  up  as  a  body  of  Christians,  therefore,  rather  than 
to  enlarge  a  sect,  has  been  my  duty  and  desire.     Sects  may  be  in- 
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evitable,  denominations  may  be  necessary,  while  men  difier  as  thej 
do.  But  no  sect,  in  my  humble  estimation,  has  the  monopoly 
of  salvation,  or  controls  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  go  through  any  of  them  to  heaven,  provided,  in  going 
through,  a  man  follows  the  lead  of  Jesus  and  lives  the  life  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  nowhere  revealed  that  God  will  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  according  to  any  line  of  distinction  which  men  may 
draw  to  discriminate  themselves  from  others  here.  Nothing  is 
truer  than  the  fact  that  men  may  be  made  sectarians,  of  any  and 
every  name,  without  being  made  Christians  at  all.  We  are  tech- 
nically known  as  Unitarians,  and  in  some  sense,  therefore,  are  of  a 
sect  But  it  is  the  least  of  a  sect,  in  a  partisan  and  exclusive 
sense,  of  any  body  of  Christians ;  recognizing  as  brethren  all  who 
live  as  Christ  teaches,  in  whatever  sectarian  fold  they  are  gathered. 
It  binds  no  burdens  of  creed  or  ceremonial  upon  men  to  make  them 
Christians,  other  than  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master  himself, 
and  the  works  of  piety  and  goodness  he  wrought.  It  does  not 
build  up  a  wall  of  dogmas  and  forms,  and  proceed  to  insure  salva- 
tion only  to"  those  who  will  come  within  the  narrow  enclosure; 
and  after  once  going  in,  if  a  living  soul  fmds  itself  in  peril  of 
starvation,  will  not  let  it  go  elsewhere  to  find  pasture  without  the 
penalty  of  its  damnation.  It  suffers  the  sheep  to  join  any  fold 
where  it  is  inwardly  called  of  the  *  Good  Shepherd,'  and  can  find 
pasture  sufficient  for  its  highest  life.  Unitarianism  is  not  a  sys- 
tem of  strictly  defined  doctrines,  or  an  established  ritual,  so  much 
as  a  statement  of  leading  Gospel  ideas  and  great  principles,  which 
Christ  made  fundamental,  but  which  are  virtually  made  of  none 
effect  by  most  men's  formularies  of  faith  and  routine  of  worship. 
It  proclaims  the  nature  and  character  of  God  as  the  father  of  all 
Bouls,  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  his  children,  and,  bom  under 
whatever  circumstances,  are  but  the  different  members  of  one 
brotherhood.  It  declares  that  what  constitutes  a  man  a  Christian, 
—  that  is,  not  only  a  child  of  God  naturally,  which  we  all  are,  but 
spiritually,  which  we  all  are  not,  —  is  the  reception  of  Christ's 
spirit,  and  living,  accordingly,  a  regenerate  or  Christian  life. 

"  These  distinct  and  divine  ideas,  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  and  to  enforce,  as  the  most 
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• 

efiectual  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  making  you  not  merely 
Unitarians  in  name  or  doctrine,  but  Christians  in  spirit  and  char- 
acter. Unitarianism,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of,  and  I  hope  none  of  you  will  ever  be  ashamed  of  it.  Some 
ssem  to  be  half  ashamed  of  it,  because  it  lays  down  no  precise 
formula  of  doctrine  to  distinguish  its  disciples  by,  or  pompous 
ritual  for  them  all  to  worship  by.  In  default  of  which,  it  is  al- 
leged by  others  to  be  '  very  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,'  and  that 
*■  nobody  knows  what  Unitarians  believe.*  I  have  thought  it  a 
sufficient  reply  to  this  senseless  charge,  that,  if  any  one  really  does 
not  know  what  Unitarians  generally  believe,  he  must  be  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  should  be  commended  straightway  to  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Sunday  School.  We  need  no  better  answer 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  we  believe,  than  what  the  Lord  himself 
taught  men  to  believe  and  do.  There  is  the  Gospel.  There  are 
the  words  of  Jesus.  Let  the  soul  receive  that  Gospel  in  its  sim- 
plicity, become  familiar  with  the  story  of  Jesus's  life,  learn  all  the 
lessons  of  faith  and  practice,  and  piety  and  morality,  recorded  there, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  in  doubt  what  it  is  needful  to  both  believe 
and  do.  This  is  what  I  have  desired  and  sought  to  aid  you  in  do- 
ing, to  make  you  acquainted,  not  with  the  peculiar  systems  and 
forms  of  religion,  but  with  the  Gospel,  and  to  look  unto  *  Jesus  as 
the  author  and  finisher  of  your  faith  '  ;  to  lead  you  through  him 
unto  the  Father  he  manifested ;  to  draw  you  into  his  service  as 
your  Master,  not  by  an  outward  profession  only  or  necessarily, 
but  by  an  inward  obedience,  forming  your  characters  by  his  spirit 
as  the  way  to  your  highest  good  and  personal  happiness  here, 
which  is  *  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  '  hereafter. 

''  On  this  wise  and  to  such  ends  have  I  sought  to  labor  with  and 
for  you  as  your  minister.  I  have  not  cared  to  make  proselytes  to 
our  sect  so  much  as  disciples  of  Christ,  nor  sought  to  draw  mere 
numbers  to  our  Society  or  communion  by  pious  artifices  or  pas- 
toral tactics,  so  much  as  to  welcome  those  who  feel  drawn  to  us 
by  sympathy  with  the  simplicity  of  our  worship,  the  truthfulness 
of  our  views,  the  honesty  of  our  purpose,  and  the  harmony  of  our 
fellowship.     I  have  not  aimed  directly  to  increase  the  number  of 
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nominal  church-members  or  formal  professors  of  religion,  as  a 
sign  of  Christian  growth  and  prosperity.  I  do  not  regard  the 
Church  and  the  peculiar  ordinances  as  evidences  of  a  Christian 
character,  but  helps  in  the  formation  of  it.  It  is  not  the  Church 
that  makes  Christians,  but  Christians  who  make  a  Church.  These 
things  have  been  so  roal-ad ministered  or  misunderstood  that  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepute,  with  many  good  men,  as  a  meana  of 
expressing  their  religious  faith  and  feelings.  They  have  what 
seems  to  them  a  more  honest,  and  not  less  valid,  way  of  confessing 
Christ.  The  Church  T  represent  and  strive  to  build  up  includes 
them  also.  And  because  I  would  have  the  Church  include  and 
comprise  every  one  who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  in  spirit,  and  seeks 
to  live  the  Lord^s  life,  I  have  been  less  urgent  to  insist  upon  the 
compliance  with  an  outward  form  of  uniting  with  the  Church  as 
essential  to  the  fact.  Not  that  I  believe  a  form  of  confessing 
Christ,  and  joining  his  followers  in  the  observance  of  Christian 
ordinances,  useless  and  void.  By  no  means.  But  the  heart  should 
be  drawn  to  it  by  its  spiritual  attraction,  and  not  forced  or  fright- 
ened into  it  by  selfish  desires  or  apprehensions.  I  have  aimed  to 
make  you  see  and  feel  that  religion  is  not  a  Sunday  service,  but  a 
regenerate  or  Christian  life ;  that  it  is  a  personal  reality,  your  con- 
cern, every  one  of  you,  as  well  as  mine ;  something  with  which 
you  have  moreHo  do  than  barely  attend  upon  its  outward  adminis- 
tration, and  keep  up,  however  respectably,  its  shows  and  form ; 
something  which  you  are  to  take  into  your  very  hearts,  to  order 
your  whole  life  and  conversation  by,  to  regulate  conscience,  re- 
strain passion,  purify  affection,  temper  the  feelings,  form  the  char- 
acter, and  fit  the  soul  for  heaven.  If  I  could  lead  you  to  realize 
this  individually,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  leading  you  to  the  best 
understanding  and  use  of  the  Christian  ordinances  and  outward 
*  means  of  grace,*  and  draw  you  into  the  truest  visible  union  and 
communion  with  each  other  and  the  Lord,  making  you  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  Universal,  and  of  this  branch  of  it  in  particular, 
while  you  should  worship  here."  —  pp.  C-  12. 

Two  short  extracts  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  referring 
to  his  feelings  on  leaving  his  people,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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quoting,  though  not  without  fear  that  we  may  be  stepping  on 
forbidden  ground. 

"  And  here  I  had  flattered  myself,  that,  with  God's  permission, 
I  should  go  on  yet  a  little  while  with  the  work  given  me  to  do, 
maturing  plans  of  usefulness,  fulfilling  in  the  future  the  hopes  of 
the  past,  and  rejoicing  in  that  confidence  and  good-will  which  I 
have  felt  was  in  all  your  hearts  towards  me  from  our  earliest  inter- 
course until  now  more  abundantly.  I  do  not  say,  or  feel,  that  I 
have  deserved  it.  I  only  know  I  have  had  it,  and  am  thankful  for 
it.  I  would  still  gladly  live  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  it,  and  try 
to  merit  it.  But  the  good  Father,  who  cares  for  us  wiser  than  we 
!;now,  has  called  upon  us  to  separate  and  take  hold  of  his  hand  in 
the  dark,  and  be  led  forth  to  new  trials,  —  the  trial  of  my  faith 
and  trust,  the  trfSd  of  your  harmony  and  singleness  of  purpose  in 
serving  him.  May  he  so  inspire  us  that  we  shall  take  hold  of 
his  hand  without  fear,  and  with  that  childlike  trust  which  shall 
bring  us  straightway  into  light  and  establish  us  in  peace."  — 
p.  15. 

*'  It  is  not  a  long  ministry,  in  point  of  time,  that  I  now  resign. 
Measured  by  its  usefulness,  the  good  I  may  have  helped  to  do,  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  long ;  that  its  end  is  not  yet.  It  has 
been  long  enough  to  endear  you  all  and  your  welfare  to  me  ;  I 
cannot  find  words  to  tell  how  much.  I  little  dreamed,  when  I  first 
stood  before  you  in  weakness  to  speak  the  ^  words  of  life,'  that  I 
should  go  on  even 'to  this  hour,  so  rich  with  its  accumulated  treas- 
ures of  that  kind  which  *  no  moth  or  rust  can  corrupt.'  I  stand 
before  you  now,  and  how  different  the  circumstances,  how 
changed  the  scene  !  Happily  changed,  and  yet  sadly,  too.  The 
little  flock  has  become  the  larger  fold.  Many  have  come  in  to 
join  our  numbers,  and  some  have  laid  down  the  burden  of  the 
flesh,  and  gone  to  join  the  invisible  fold  of  a  better  world.  But  it 
is  not  many  who  have  so  left  to  *  speak  with  us  on  earth  no  more.' 
God  has  dealt  gently  with  our  weak  hearts,  in  laying  upon  them 
the  burden  of  so  few  sorrows  as  I  have  been  called  to  minister 
unto  with  the  healing  words  of  Jesus.  But  the  *  dark  angel '  has 
come,  nevertheless,  and  the  shadow  of  his  wings  has  brooded 
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heavily  and  even  long  over  some  of  our  hearts  and  homes.  He 
called  the  aged,  weary  with  the  work  of  life,  and  as  their  son 
went  down  at  evening,  they  went  home  to  rest.  But  of  some, 
their  *  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day.'  And  heavily  the 
great  darkness  canoe  down  upon  us,  while  they  passed  on  to  the 
light.  The  beautiful  youth,  also,  and  the  sweet  infant  in  its  ^rosy 
dawn,'  found  wings  ere  we  were  aware,  and  soared  to  the  heaven- 
ly sphere.  In  these  trials  of  faith  and  affection,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted not  only  to  sympathize,  but  to  suffer  with  you.  .God  spared 
not  me  and  mine,  in  taking  the  tender  lambs  he  needed  to  enrich 
the  heavenly  fold.  And  then  it  was  mine  to  receive  the  sympathy 
I  have  sought  to  bestow.  Very  comforting  to  me  then  were  the 
kindly  offices  of  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  very  precious  will 
their  memory  be.  So,  my  friends,  have  we  rejoiced  and  wept  to- 
gether, and  our  inmost  life  has  been  woven  into  a  common  texture 
as  God  meant  it  should  be  in  Christ ;  and  we  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  way  He  would  make  us  one  with  each  other  and  the 
Lord,  and  prepare  us  and  all  souls  fur  the  higher  life  of  the  heav- 
enly world. 

**  But  our  discipline  is  not  yet  done.  We  have  more  lessons  to 
learn  apart.  I  leave  you  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Shepherd.  Nor 
am  I  left  alone,  for  the  same  Father  who  was  with  Jesus,  and  is 
with  you  all,  is  with  me  also.  And  your  hearts  are  with  me,  too. 
I  take  with  me  no  burden  of  despondency  or  over-anxious  fears. 
I  have  all  that  human  nature  ought  to  ask  for  encouragement  and 
support.  My  deepest  solicitude  is  for  those  objects  of  my  house- 
hold affection,  whom  I  must  leave  to  that  Divine  care  which  hears 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  and  heeds  the  sparrow's  fall. 
That  you  will  still  regard  them  kindly  while  they  are  with  you,  I 
am  sure,  and  that  they  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  your  ready  sym- 
pathies and  neighborly  services,  too.  So  with  the  best  feelings 
of  my  heart  not  diminished,  but  strengthened,  towards  you,  I  go 
forth  with  a  trembling  faiih,  but  without  an  unmanly  fear,  assured 
that  He  who  gathers  the  winds  in  his  fist,  and  the  watera  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  will  gather  us  all  at  last  where  we  shall  lie 
down  in  the  green  pastures,  and  walk  beside  the  still  waters  of 
His  upper  and  better  world."  —  pp.  18-80. 
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Mr.  Smith  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the  day  ahove  named, 
in  the  '*  Southern  Cross."  Should  his  health  be  restored, 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  hear  from  him ;  but  the  rend- 
ers of  the  Journal  will  find  in  successive  numbers  letters 
containing  full  information  of  his  experience  as  a  Missionary. 
Already  his  eager  eye  may  be  turned  to  that  heavenly  con- 
stellation afler  which  the  noble  bark  that  bears  him  across 
the  sea  is,  named.  Should  the  fond  hopes  of  many  hearts, 
however,  be  disappointed,  and  his  constitution  not  rally,  but 
sink,  on  the  passage,  still,  as  no  one  can  doubt  afler  reading 
the  above  extracts,  it 'will  be  another  heavenly -cross  to 
which  his  eye  will  turn,  and  to  him  it  will  shine  with  a 
radiance  that  will  make  him  willing  to  ^*  walk  in  the  light 
thereof." 
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December  8,  1856.  —  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hall,  G. 
W.  Briggs,  Clark,  Fearing,  Hedge,  and  the  Secretary.  The 
Board  was  favored  with  the  attendance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer 
of  Buffalo,  a  member  of  the  Advising  Committee. 

The  second  semiannual  report  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dall 
to  the  Calcutta  "  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
India"  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  there  was  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
print the  report  for  circulation  in  this  country.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly voted  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  publish 
an  edition  of  that  report,  and  to  distribute  the  same  as  he 
may  judge  best. 

This  work  was  immediately  attended  to,  and  an  edition  of 
several  thousand  copies  was  distributed  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  weeks.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  life-members  of  the 
Association,  to  all  clergymen,  to  all  subscribers  to  the 
Quarterly  Journal,  and  packages  were  sent  to  our  largest 
religious  societies,  for  distribution  in  the  pews  of  the 
churches.  It  is  believed  that  the  report  has  been  read  with 
much  interest,  and  has  generally  deepened  the  conviction 
so  widely  felt  of  the  eminent  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
Calcutta  mission. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  appeared  before  the  Committee  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Society  in  Westborough,  of  which  "Rev.  Mr.  Gage  is  pastor, 
and  this  Board.  It  appeared  that  the  Society  referred  to 
had  for  years  cherished  expectations  of  assistance,  which 
had  not  been  yet  accorded  to  it,  in  consequence  of  which 
its  present  action  was  somewhat  crippled.  There  was  no 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  any  such  ex- 
pectations ;  yet,  as  it  appeared  they  had  been  confidently 
cherished,  and  the  Society  in  Westborough  deserved  encour- 
agement in  view  of  the  efforts  it  has  steadily  and  generously 
made,  an  appropriation  was  unanimously  voted,  and  was 
immediately  paid. 

Some  conversation  arose  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  books 
composing  the  Theological  Library.  The  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  works  so  valuable  for  students  in  Dignity, 
and  for  pastor's  libraries,  should  be  afforded  at  the  lowest 
rate.  It  was  accordingly  voted  that  Vols.  II.,  HI.,  and  IV. 
of  the  Theological  Library,  being  Wilson's  Unitarian  Prin- 
ciples  confirmed  by  Trinitarian  Testimonies^  Norton's  State- 
ment of  Reasons^  and  Noyes's  Theological  Essays^  which 
have  hitherto  been  sold  at  retail  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
shall  hereafter  be  offered  on  sale  at  one  dollar  per  volume. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  mission  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  came  up  for  consideration.     Letters  had  been  re- 
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oeived  from  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bond,  now  resident  at  Lahaina, 
representing  that  there  are  many  families  in  Honolula  that 
would  gladly  connect  themselves  with  a  society,  if  one  could 
there  he  established,  while  the  large  number  of  vessels  that 
stop  at  that  port  afford  an  opportunity  for  exerting  a  wide 
influence.  This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1850^ 
and  hopes  were  at  that  time  entertained  that  Mr.  Bond,  who 
had  then  recently  gone  to  the.  Sandwich  Islands,  might  per 
form  missionary  labor  in  Honolulu.  His  health  not  per- 
mitting the  duties  of  a  public  speaker,  he  had  yet  circulated 
large  numbers  of  books  and  tracts,  and  these  had  served  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  measure  now  recommended.  The 
Bubject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Missions. 

Hev.  Dr.  Hall  reported  that  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  had  been  generously  placed  in  his  hands  by  a 
member  of  his  parish,  who  had  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
should  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Association.  It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be 
given  through  Dr.  Hall  to  this  benefactor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alger,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
be  requested  to  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  edition  of 
Martineau's  Endeavors  after  a  Christian  Life,  and  to  add 
this  work  to  our  list  of  publications. 

It  was  voted,  that,  until  further  ordered,  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  be  held  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  second  Monday  in  each  month. 

January  12, 1857.  —  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hall,  Cal- 
lender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Hedge,  Fearing,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Sunday-School  Society  laid  before 
the  Board  a  paper,  stating  that  an  agent  of  that  Society  will 
proceed  to  California  to  gather  and  establish  Sunday  schools 
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in  various  places  in  that  growing  State,  tn  the  belief  tbal 
these  will  in  many  instances  become  the  nuclei  of  important 
religious  societies.  The  paper  closed  with  a  request  that 
certain  books  published  bj  the  Association  might  be  fur- 
nished gratuitously  for  the  libraries  of  the  proposed  Suodaj 
schools.     It  was  voted  to  supply  the  books  desired. 

The  Secretary  gave  notice  that  the  late  Rev.  E.  Peabody, 
D.D.,  two  days  before  his  decease,  called  the  Secretary  to 
his  bedside,  and  named  to  him  certain  books  which  he  wished 
to  present  from  his  library  to  the  library  of  the  Association. 
The  act  was  regarded  as  a  significant  and  affecting  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  the  Association,  on  the  part  of  one  who 
had  himself,  years  ago,  been  a  member  of  its  Executive 
Board,  who  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  declining 
health  might  have  excused  him  from  such  service,  was  yet 
ever  ready  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association  by  his 
sympathy  and  advice,  and  who  by  the  act  referred  to 
intimated  that  among  his  last  thoughts  and  regards  this 
institution  to  promote  Christian  truth  and  holiness  was 
not  forgotten.  It  was  also  stated,  that,  since  his  departure, 
the  books  named  by  Dr.  Peabody  had  been  sent  to  the 
Association,  and  that  the  thanks  and  affectionate  sympathies 
of  the  Board  had  been  expressed  by  the  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  and 
that  the  books  given  by  Dr.  Peabody  be  placed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  reported  that  they  had  con- 
ferred with  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  of  Newton  Comer,  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  Honolulu,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
signified  his  willingness  to  enter  upon  this  work,  provided 
that  his  health,  which  made  a  voyage  necessary,  should  be 
sufficiently  restored  on  his  arrival  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  enable  him  to  perform  missionary  service.    The  com- 
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mittee  further  reported,  that  Mr.  Smith  would  embark  at 
once  from  Boston,  and  thej  recommended  that  he  receive 
a  commissiom  from  this  Board.  A  vote  to  this  effect  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

An  application  for  expressions  of  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  behalf  of  the  Society  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
was  presented  by  a  member  of  that  Society,  at  present 
on  a  visit  in  Boston.  It  was  voted  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  be  requested  to  give  a  paper  to  the  applicant  ex- 
pressive of  the  fraternal  affection  and  good  wishes  of  this 
iBoard,  and  that  one  hundred  copies  of  the  select  volume  of 
Cbanning's  Works  be  given  to  the  Society  in  Melbourne. 

The  Board  learning  that  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  was 
nearly  ready  to  proceed  to  publish  the  part  of  a  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  which  he  had  engaged  to  prepare, 
viz.  on  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  contract  for  its 
publication. 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  season,  to  be  followed  aflcr  a  few  months  by 
the  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morison. 

February  9,  1857.  Present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  this  day,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hall,  Fairbanks,  G.  W. 
Briggs,  Callender,  Hedge,  Clark,  Alger,  Fearing,  and  the 
Secretary. 

Interesting  letters  wefe  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  of 
San  Francisco,  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  of  Kansas,  Mr.  E.  P.  Bond 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of  Calcutta,  and 
Rev,  Dr.  Beard  of  ^Manchester,  England. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  Dr.  Beard,  it  was  voted  that 
the  Secretary  continue  his  correspondence  with  that  gentle- 
man, with  a  view  of  obtaining  still  further  information  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  terms  of  that  interchange  of  religious  and  theo- 
logical literature  about  which  we  are  negotiating. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Alger,  Hedge,  and 
Lothrop  took  part,  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  theological 
literature  which  the  present  wants  of  our  times  most  de- 
mand. An  opinion  was  expressed,  that  a  volume  of  Essays 
on  Sacerdotal  Religion,  —  a  religion  of  forms  and  church  ar* 
rangements,  as  distinguished  from  a  religion  of  the  life  and 
spirit,  —  would  be  timely  and  useful.  The  subject  of  the 
publication  of  such  a  volume  of  Essays  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publications,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  letters  received  from  Mr.  Dall  were  written  from 
Madras,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  on  a  brief  visiL  In 
these  he  writes,  as  will  be  seen  on  another  page  of  this 
Journal,  in  favor  of  our  sending  a  missionary  to  that 
place.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Hedge,  it  was  voted  that  the 
subject  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on-  Missions. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  made  with  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  who  sailed 
on  the  4th  instant.  It  was  voted  to  approve  of  this 
agreement,  and  that  the  paper  be  placed  on  file. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  publish  that  document  at  length. 
It  instructs  Mr.  Smith  to  proceed  to  Honolulu,  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Edward  P.  Bond, 
from  whom  he  will  receive  much  valuable  assistance,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  Missionary  in  that  place. 
It  requires  him  to  communicate  to  the  Board  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  open  to  a 
religious  influence  from  us,  their  character,  condition, 
means,  the  number  of  children  that  may  be  gathered 
into  Sunday  schools,  and  the  opportunities  of  Christian  in- 
fluence by  the  circulation  of  tracts  and  books.  To  enable 
Mr.   Smith  to  meet  such  opportunities,   he   is   intrusted 
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with  a  box  containing  Bibles,  Testaments,  Tracts,  both 
practical  and  doctrinal,  and  numerous  copies  of  our  publi- 
cations. An  article  in  this  Journal,  headed  Mission  to 
Honolulu^  has  still  further  reference  to  Mr.  Smith. 

The  expediency  of  appointing  a  Home  Missionary,  as 
successor  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Forman  and  Ball,  came  before 
the  Board  for  consideration.  There  was  entire  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  concerning  the  measure,  which  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  complete  our  •  methods  of  useful  action.  The 
name  of  Rev.  George  G.  Channing  had  been  presented 
to  the  Board  in  connection  with  this  office,  and  there 
was  a  concurrence  of  views  in  regard  to  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  place.  The  following  Resolutions  were 
passed :  — 

1.  Resohedj  That  the  office  of  Home  Missionary,  which 
has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ball, 
be  now  filled. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  incumbent  of  this  office  shall  be 
required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of 
the  Association,  in  addressing  public  meetings  in  its  be- 
half, in  promoting  by  means  of  personal  efforts  and  through 
the  medium  of  agencies  the  largest  possible  sale  of  its 
books,  in  obtaining  life  and  annual  members,  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  the  Journal,  and  in  soliciting 
and  collecting  funds  in  aid  of  its  book  and  missionary 
operations. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  service  be  rendered  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  Standing  Committee  of  this  Board, 
to  be  called  the   Committee  on  the  Home  Mission, 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Home  Missionary  shall  be  re- 
quired to  keep  careful  accounts  of  all  moneys  received 
by  him,  to  pay  the  same  at  once  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Association,  together   with   all   compensation   he   may  re- 
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ceive  for  preaching,  and  to  render  a  qaafterlj  report  of 
his  labors  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

5.  Resolved^  That  he  shall  be  paid  quarterly  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  first  six 
months,  the  office  being  regarded  as  an  experiment  for 
that  time,  subject  to  such  modification  of  requirements 
and  compensation  as  experience  may  suggest. 

6.  Resolved^  That  George  G.  Channing  be  elected  to 
the  above-named  office,  his  labors  to  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  March  next 

The  following  persons  were  then  appointed  Standing 
Committee  on  the  Home  Mission,  agreeably  to  the  third 
Resolution,  viz.  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Miles,  and  Fearing. 
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Rev.  R.  p.  Cutler,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  repeatedly  heard  of  the  interest  which  a  course 
of  doctrinal  lectures  delivered  by  our  much-esteemed  brother 
in  California  has  awakened.  They  have  been  prepared  with 
great  clearness  and  strength,  have  been  listened  to  by  large 
audiences,  and  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  in  defence 
of  the  truth.  The  Sunday  School  connected  with  Mr.  Cut- 
ler's Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  numbering,  teach- 
ers included,  three  hundred  and  twenty.  A  Christmas 
festival  was  held  in  the  Musical  Hall,  of  which  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  says :  "  The  spacious  interior  of  the  building  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  one  of  the  largest  assem- 
blages of  beautiful  women  and  bright-eyed,  sprightly-look- 
ing little  children  ever  congregated  together  in  this  city. 
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Throughout  the  festivities  people  were  continuallj  ooming 
and  going,  and  it  was  estimated  that  as  manj  as  three 
thousand  persons  were  present  during  the  evening,  and 
participated  in  the  interesting  proceedings."  We  rejoice  in 
all  these  tokens  of  the  general  prosperity  of  our  cause  in 
that  distant  State,  and  we  feel  that  that  cause  owes  much  to 
the  brother  who  has  upheld  it  at  his  remote  and  lonely  post 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

A  firiend,  writing  us  from  this  place,  expresses  the  satis- 
£BLCtion  that  is  fqjt  in  the  completion  and  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  house  of  worship  lately  erected  by  the  Society  to 
which  Bev.  L.  Whitney  ministers.  Our  correspondent  says, 
'<  Liberal  Christianity  is  growing  in  this  region,  and  you  will 
rejoice  with  us  in  this  hopeful  state  of  things."  He  further 
writes  of  the  effect  of  a  wide  distribution  of  tracts  and  books, 
and  concludes  by  ordering  a  new  and  larger  supply,  which 
has  been  duly  forwarded. 

Gallia  County,  Ohio. 

We  have  been  pleased  with  several  earnest  letters  we 
have  received  from  a  correspondent  here,  who  wishes  to 
make  himself  a  centre  for  the  distribution  of  our  publica- 
tions. He  has  lately  become  interested  in  our  views  of 
Christian  truth,  and  wishes  to  do  what  he  can  to  promote 
them.  We  have  sent  him  a  box  of  books  and  tracts,  and, 
judging  from  the  spirit  with  which  he  writes,  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  faithful  and  successful  labors  in  their  distri- 
bution. 

Virginia, 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  two  or  three  persons  in 
this  State  who  have^  lately  become  acquainted  with  our  in- 
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terpretations  of  Christianitj.  One  expresses  dissatis&ctioa 
with  the  faith  of  his  childhood,  and  hearing  that  in  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood  there  is  a  class  of  highly  educated  men 
who  hold  the  Christian  religion  in  a  form  somewhat  peculiar 
to  them,  but  denounced  by  all  other  believers,  he  is  anxioiis 
to  know  what  that  form  is,  and  whether  it  furnishes  a  basis 
for  a  reasonable  and  enlightened  faith.  Another  to  whom 
we  have  sent  books  is  full  of  regret  that  Unitarians  are  so 
zealous  in  their  crusade  against  slavery,  as  he  seems  to 
think  he  should  like  the  denomination  very  well  jf  it  were 
not  so  fanatical  on  this  point.  We  have  commended  to  him 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing,  as  setting  forth  that  respect 
for  our  common  humanity  which  is  a  cardinal  point  in  oar 
creed,  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  truths  with  Him  who 
felt  that  one  human  soul  was  more  than  the  gain  of  the 
whole  world.  We  believe  this  is  the  doctrine  before  which 
all  oppression  and  injustice  must  in  time  pass  away.  May 
our  correspondent  see  the  profound  significance  and  practi- 
cal bearings  of  that  truth. 

Rev.  E.  Nute,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Brother  Nute  writes  us  from  time  to  time,  when  he  can 
snatch  a  spare  moment  amid  the  thousand  engagements  that 
must  press  hardly  ^ipon  one  who  is  preaching  every  Sunday, 
visiting  a  scattered  fiock,  building  a  church,  distributing  gar- . 
ments,  serving  on  committees  of  supply,  and  planning  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  growing  Territory,  and  conduct- 
ing a  correspondence  oftentimes  of  twenty  letters  a  week. 
In  a  letter  dated  January  12,  he  says :  — 

**  We  are  getting  through  the  winter  quite  comfortably,  living 
in  great  luxury  in  fact,  as,  thanks  to  our  enemies,  our  Eastern 
friends  well  know.  We  have  a  plastered  room  in  which  to  eat, 
sleep,  cook,  write,  and  give  out  old  clothes,  —  yes,  and  some  new 
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garments  too.  We  have  good  health ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  valgarly 
Tobost,  onder  my  supplies  of  corn-bfead  and  beef.  Strength  and 
courage,  —  these  are  the  main  things  for  a  man  who  values  life 
chiefly  for  the  opportunity  it  furnishes  for  satisfactory  work.  God 
be  thanked  for  all  this,  and  for  the  bright  hope  that  illumines  the 
prospect  for  Kansas  !  We  have  sown  in  tears,  and  we  are  deS" 
lined,  I  am  confident,  to  reap  in  joy,  somewhere  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Nute  still  holds  meetings  for  public  worship  in  a 
small  room,  as  neither  the  new  church  nor  its  vestry  has 
been  prepared  for  use.  It  is  expected  that  the  dedication 
of  the  church  will  take  place  at  an  early  day  this  coming 
season. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  Calcutta. 

From  the  letters  we  have  received  during  the  last  quar- 
ter from  our  inde&tigable  missionary  in  India,  we  select  a 
few  paragraphs  containing  events  or  facts  of  general  interest. 
The  following,  from  a  letter  dated  Calcutta,  October  8, 1856, 
shows  how  those  who  have  been  the  objects  of  missionary 
care  feel  for  the  spiritual  destitution  of  their  brethren :  — 

"  An  appeal  has  just  come  to  us  from  Salem,  through  Madras. 
Lieutenant  W.  R.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  India,  who  visited  our  brother,  T.  Aaron,  not  long 
ago,  has  headed  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  Salem. 
There  has  been  an  immediate  response  from  our  friends  here ; 
and,  though  we  are  few,  and  bear  ourselves  no  light  burden, 
more  than  the  sum  they  asked  of  us  has  been  promptly  subscribed 
and  contributed ;  i.  e.  100  or  125  rupees,  —  a  full  third  of  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  chapel.  The  sum,  as  you  see,  is  very  small, 
and  I  only  speak  of  it  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact 
connected  with  it,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bali  School 
children  —  heathens  as  they  are  understood  to  be  —  have  re- 
sponded to  it.  Let  me  quote  here  the  words  of  the  head  teacher 
of  that  school,  our  (native)  Christian  co-worker,  Chundy  Chum 
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SiDgha.     Accompanying  the  sam  of  Ave  or  six  rupees  for  the 
Salem  chapel  is  a  letter,  in  Vhich  he  says :  '  I  had  do  sooner 
announced  to  the  boys  and  teachers  my  intention  of  ndsing  8ob> 
scriptions  towards  the  building  of  a  Unitarian  chapel  at  Salem,  — 
and  expressly  desired  only  such  to  respond  to  my  wishes  as  were 
friends  to  the  cause  of  Unitarian  Missions  in  India,  —  when  aboot 
thirty  boys  came  forward  and  subscribed  one,  two,  or  three  annas 
each,'  (an  anna  is  a  three-cent  piece,)  '  and  wished  they  oould 
do  more.     All  the  teachers'  (including  a  brother  who  oouats 
himself  a  Trinitarian  Christian)  '  are  subscribers.     The  odleo- 
tions  will  be  made  at  once,  and  I  will  hand  you  the  money  wbeo 
I  come  to  attend  divine  serrice  next  Sunday.    Is  n't  this  really 
encouraging?     Almost  all  the  older  boys,  of  late,  haye  gladly 
perused  any  Unitarian  tract  I  lend  them,  and  listen  to  my  preach- 
ing without  any  objection  whatever.     About  half  a  dozen  of  them 
have  declared  their  faith  in  Unitarian  Christianity,  but  are  afraid 
to  make  public  profession  of  the  same.     May  it  please  God  to 
strengthen  them.    Let  me  tell  you  of  two  boys  in  the  fifUi  class, 
one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  ten  years  of  age.     We  were  struck 
with  their  fondness  for  each  other,  but  did  not  know  the  reason  of 
this  uncommon  attachment,  till  we  discovered  some  letters  in  their 
possession,  —  in  Bengali  and  broken  English;  from  the  contests 
of  which  it  appeared  that  these  lads  were  in  the  habit  of  cone- 
sponding  with  each  other,  and  communicating  their  mutual  joy  in 
having  renounced  idolatry,  and  encouraging  each  other  to  perse- 
vere in  their  faith  in  one  God,  who  was  their  Father  in  heaven 
and  loved  them  as  his  dear  ones.     They  also  expressed  their  com- 
fort in  repeating  always  '*  the  Lord's  Prayer."    I  am  thankful  to 
state,  that,  afler  all  I  have  heard  of  late,  my  own  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties concerning  the  Gospel  miracles  are  beginning  to  vanish  away.' 
'*  I  have  made  this  extended  extract  from  Baboo  Chundy  Churn's 
letter,  expecting  that  you  will  allow  a  fair  discount  for  the  seal 
with  which  he  does  all  he  does  ;  while  rejoicing  with  me  that  the 
truth  of  Grod  is  having  its  course  among  the  young  and  impres- 
sible in  this  land  of  thick  darkness,  —  wherein,  as  I  write,  I  hear 
the  clang  of  cymbals  and  beat  of  drums  while  the  idols  go  about 
the  streets." 
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In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  letter  Mr.  Dall  gives  an 
accoant  of  an  interesting  occasion  in  his  chapel,  —  the  bap- 
tism of  ^ye  children,  bom  of  native  parents  who  have  for 
nearly  a  year  professed  an  interest  in  Christianity,  and  de- 
sired to  dedicate  their  children  <<  into  a  holy  life  in  Jesus 
Christ"  The  chapel  was  crowded  on  Sunday,  September 
28,  1856,  when  this  baptism  took  place. 

We  are  glad  in  being  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Dall  has 
visited  Madras.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
letter  written  from  that  city,  which  we  give  entire.  It  is 
dated  Madras,  November  25,  1856 :  — 

'*  By  the  blessing  of  God  I  am  in  Madras.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  spending  two  Sundays  with  the  congregation  of  my 
Unitarian  brother,  Rev.  William  Roberts;  addressing  them,  of 
course,  and  preaching  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  Father  with  all 
my  heart.  They  are  all  that  our  brother,  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  de- 
scribed them  to  be,  —  truly  a  little  band  of  martyrs,  not  easily 
convinced  '  how  far  into  the  night '  of  our  self-love,  as  a  body  of 
Christians,  their  little  taper  throws  its  beams.  Nevertheless  they 
keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  This  little  society,  through 
three  of  its  '  elders,'  as  schoolmasters,  is  giving  an  elementary 
education,  mingled  with  songs  of  Jesus  and  of  the  only  God,  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  children.  The  three  schools  gather  their 
for  the  most  part  heathen  pupils  to  the  feet  of  Christian  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  in  three  far-divided  districts  of  this  immense 
city  of  seven  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
school  here  called,  I  believe, '  the  Harris  School,'  started  a  year 
or  two  ago  on  the  basis  of  a  legacy  of  20,000  rupees  left  by  a  sis- 
ter of  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
Lord  Harris.  It  is  intended  exclusively  for  Mohanmiedans.  After 
struggling  on  awhile  with  its  devoted  missionary,  splendid  ap- 
pointments, government  aid,  and  from  three  to  Jive  pupils,  it  now 
rejoices  in  a  roll-call  of  nine  Mussulman  boys ;  and,  nothing 
daunted,  is  erecting  a  palace  school-building,  to  be  filled,  as  it  is 
hoped,  by  and  by.    There  is  a  school  for  native  girls  in  Calcutta, 
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which,  in  addition  to  the  lavished  foTtune  of  its  foundry 
water  Bethune,  Esq.,  has  receiired  for  eight  years  past  a  nn^ 
donative  of  800  rupees  a  month  from  the  private  purse  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  continued  by  the  present  Govemor-Greneral  for  the  In- 
dies, Lord  Canning.    A  dozen  girls  is  all  that  have  come  into  iti 
great  bouse  and  spacious  campagna,  or  '  compound,'  at  any  one 
time,  with  rare  exceptions ;  so  bitter  is  the  prejudice  in  Bengal 
against  female  education.    Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  attendance  at  the  Bethune  School,  and  I  think  there  are 
at  last,  after  a  dozen  years,  nearly  fifty  pupils.    The  comparative 
ill-success  of  institutions  like  these  two  schools  —  not  to  meotioii 
the  *  mint  of  money '  lavished,  to  little  purpose,  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent Bishop^s  College  of  Calcutta  —  has  given  ground  for  men, 
who  count  a  soul  to  be  worth  a  dollar,  to  complain  of  the  cost  of 
foreign  missions.     You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  mission-box 
contributor,  who  gave  a  cent,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  dollar  bill  to  pay 
its  expenses  to  and  on  the  mission  ground.     If  you  ever  meet  with 
such  a  doubter  in  your  appeals  for  India,  and  especially  for  Ma- 
dras, beg  him  to  compare  some  of  his  statistics  with  those  of  the 
Roberts  Mission  here.     In  1796  Brother  Roberts's  father  was  at 
work  on  this  ground,  —  a  man  who  had  only  Asiatic  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  who  had  been  six  or  eight  years  in  England,  converted 
there,  and  whose  heart  was  for  all  men  whom  God  had  made  '  of 
one  blood  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.'     There  are  groves  of 
splendid  palms  and  other  shade-trees  about  the  city  here,  planted 
forty   years  ago  by   the   elder   Roberts.      But   to  his  mission- 
schools,  —  all  three  of  which  I  have  just  visited  and  examined. 
A  benevolent,  elderly-looking  man,  a  Christian  associate  of  the 
father  of  William  Roberts,  named  David  Chourimootro,  —  who  is 
still  in  full  vigor,  say  fifty  years  of  age,  and  has  received  his  sixty 
dollars  a  year  as  a  Christian  preacher  at  Secunderabad  for  eight 
years  (1844  to  1852),  —  a  man  whose  two  older  children,  also, 
are  at  work  and  partly  support  themselves  as  scribes,  —  this  able 
and  kind-hearted  man  has  now  taught  the  Porashewankum  School 
in  the  piazza  of  the  little  Unitarian  chapel  (forty  boys)  on  the 
salary  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  month,  or,  for  the  entire  year, 
of  forty-two  dollaiB.    This  long-tried  servant  of  God  is  the  most 
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largely  paid  of  three  masters,  each  of  whom  derotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  instraction  of  boys  and  girls,  including  a  little  ge- 
ography and  arithmetic.  A  man  bom  to  the  ways  of  native  life 
here  may  live  comfortably  (as  a  '  vegetarian ')  on  eight  dollars  a 
month.  Short  of  that,  if  he  do  not  go  naked,  he  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  to  support  a  family.  The  master  of  the  Royapetta  School, 
a  reader  and  chanter  (or  chorister)  in  the  Sunday  service,  has 
only  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  month,  or  thirty  dollars  a  year ;  and 
the  rent  of  his  small,  but  sufficient,  school-house  is  seven  and  a 
half  dollars  a  year.  The  Anicoolum  schoolmaster  has  the  same 
salary,  and  his  school-piazza,  matted  from  the  sun,  requires  for  its 
rent  half  a  dollar  a  month,  or  six  dollars  a  year.  So  rich  is  this 
mission  (the  Roberts  Mission)  that  it  pensions  its  aged  servants, 
and  one  who  taught  long  and  faithfully  under  William  Roberts's 
father  is  supported  (!)  as  a  pensioner  on  a  salary  of  one  dollar  and 
sixty  cents  a  month  (everything  in  India,  and  all  salaries,  are  paid 
hy  the  month)  y  which  will  amount  to  twenty-one  dollars  a  year. 
This  pensioner  is  also  sexton  and  undertaker.  Allowing  now  for 
palm-leaves,  which  are  their  writing-books,  and  for  the  current  ex- 
penses  of  three  schools,  twenty-Jive  cents  a  month,  we  have  a  total 
of  nine  dollars  a  year.  Thus  the  thirty  pounds  usually  sent,  once 
a  year,  from  London,  wherewith  to  pay  Mr.  Roberts's  salary,  and 
meet  the  entire  expenses  of  a  really  respectable  mission,  —  money 
which,  deducting  exchange,  puts  only  285  or  288  rupees  (144  dol- 
lars) a  year  into  William  Roberts's  hands,  —  must  yield,  as  you 
see,  291  rupees  to  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  alone.  This  leaves 
a  balance  of  minus  six  rupees  for  the  principal  mover  and  director 
of  the  entire  work.  There  is  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  this 
matter;  since  Mr.  Roberts  is  surrounded  by  claimants  who  must 
starve  provided  these  daily  schools  be  not  kept  open,  and  their  pit- 
tance be  not  paid.  How,  then,  you  will  naturally  ask,  does  Brother 
Roberts  live?  I  reply,  he  *  knows  how  to  want '  so  well,  that  he 
can,  barring  a  needed  suit  of  decent  European  clothing,  live  as 
Hindoos  live.  He  can  exist  in  the  native  fashion.  So,  with  a 
dear  wife  and  four  children,  he  occupies  a  tiled  mud-cabin  that 
never  leaks  except  when  it  rains.  This  *  holy  stable,'  clean  as 
well-washed  clay  ever  is,  and  sweet  as  the  roses  growing  through 
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the  bamboo-walls,  that  ventilate  it  orer  much,  is  his  hent'f 
sweet  home.  It  belongs  to  a  friend,  so  that,  being  out  of  tova, 
where  next  to  nobody  will  live,  he  has  it  rent  free.  He  gains  in 
dollars  a  month,  or  rather  &ve  dollars  and  a  quarter  (his  entire  in- 
come) by  his  lucky  knowledge  of  the  multiplication-  table.  At  a 
house  called  the  *' Gharry  Khana,'  or  Liyery  Stable,  he  writes  op 
the  bills.  For  this  he  receires  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dolltn  a 
year.  He  himself  touches  not  a  cent  of  the  London  monej,  thoo^ 
frequently  advised,  in  terms,  to  '  appropriate  it  to  his  personal  ne- 
cessities.' If  he  should  so  spend  it,  what  would  his  three  schooli 
and  schoolmasters  and  h»  paternal  old  pensioner  do  ?  No,  I  find 
he  is  actually  compelled  to  run  in  debt  two  and  a  half  doUais  a 
month.  This  he  has  done  for  two  years  and  more,  and  owes  now, 
for  food,  &c.,  seventy  dollars.  The  friendly  marketman  is  con- 
tent to  wait,  no  matter  how  long,  until  Providence  or  our  kindnes 
shall  send  his  trusty  debtor  the  wherewithal  to  pay  him.  I  came 
from  Calcutta  determined  to  stir  up  his  congregation  to  do  some- 
thing for  him ;  but  my  heart  failed  me  when  I  found  that  they  con- 
sisted one  third  of  women,  who,  in  India,  are  nothing  and  hare 
nothing ;  one  third  of  children  who  have  only  their  native  eyei 
and  smiles  and  intelligence ;  and  the  remainder  chiefly  of  the  abore- 
mentioned  schoolmasters  and  a  dozen  as  rich  as  they.  One  of 
them  had  just  advanced  nearly  twenty  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
cenotaph  over  the  grassy  grave  of  their  patriarch  Roberts,  the  only 
erection  of  any  kind  in  a  palm-grove  cemetery  of  a  hundred  graves, 
with  a  cactus  hedge  to  shut  it  in.  The  second  Sunday  I  preached 
in  their  stanch  little  pillared  chapel,  they  were,  some  of  them,  putr 
ting  in  ten  cents  apiece  to  repair  its  wall.  So  I  merely  did  what 
I  could  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and 
tell  such  as  had  money  to  lend  to  the  Lord,  where  they  could  in- 
vest a  pittance  of  it  at  the  hrghest  possible  interest,  viz.  in  the 
Roberts  Mission  at  Madras.  I  could  write  you  fifty  pages,  but  my 
time  is  crowded  with  engagements. 

"P.  S.    We  are  to  have  a  public  meeting  to-night.    God  be 
with  us  and  you.    Give  us  your  prayers." 
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On  his  retam  to  Calcntta,  Mr.  Dall  wrote  again,  under 
date  of  December  8,  1856  :  — 

*'  My  last  letter  was  addressed  to  you  from  Madras.  I  had 
many  things  to  tell  you,  but  the  single  topic  of  our  faithful  Brother 
Roberts's  congregration  and  schools  thrust  out  every  other.  1 
was  thirteen  days,  including  two  Sundays,  at  Madras,  and  twenty- 
three  absent  from  Calcutta.  The  past  month,  November,  has 
been  a  marked  one  in  my  life.  I  went  on  the  journey,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  nine  hundred  miles,  mainly  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
instructions  of  our  committee.  You  remember  that  they  read 
as  follows :  '  You  are  instructed  to  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Ma- 
dras. Here  you  will  seek  at  once  the  Rev.  William  Roberts. 
We  wish  for  full  information  in  regard  to  his  chapel,  his  schools, 
his  wants,  the  number  and  character  of  the  persons  that  come  un- 
der his  influence,  and  to  know  whether  through  any  agency  of 
ours  that  influence  may  be  extended.  We  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  great  interest  we  feel  in  the  labors  of 'this  devoted  man,  both 
for  his  own  and  his  father's  sake,  and  we  desire  that  whatever 
you  may  learn  in  regard  to  his  means  and  hopes  of  usefulness  you 
will  conmiunicate  to  our  Board.'  These  instructions  were  borne 
in  mind  in  my  last  letter.  These  took  me  to  Madras  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  providential  pointings.  A  hot  head  and  wake- 
ful nights  had  followed  me  for  some  time,  and  my  kind  Doctor 
Wilson  twice  advised  me  to  stop  work  for  a  few  weeks  and  run 
away  from  Calcutta.  So,  after  several  slight  touches  of  neuralgia, 
and  other  warnings  that  my  nervous  system  needed  some  respite, 
I  rather  suddenly  resolved  to  take  the  same  steamer  to  Madras  on 
which  our  excellent  treasurer,  R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  was  departing  for* 
Suez,  and  thence  to  England  and  to  you.  By  his  assistance  I  was 
at  once  introduced  into  a  delightful  home  at  Madras,  and  so  into  a 
rich  circle  of  hospitalities  among  the  best  people  of  that  city. 
Among  the  educators  and  philanthropists  with  whom  I  thus  became 
acquainted  was  Dr.  Edward  Balfour,  who  is  the  British  agent 
for  the  Mussulmans  and  their  affairs  in  Southern  India.  He  has 
opened  and  encouraged  schools  for  them,  and  established  a  circu- 
lating library  for  Mohammedans,  which  I  found  well  stocked  with 
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all  the  well-known  or  accessible  works  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Hia- 
dostanee,  &c.,  besides  some  of  the  best  in  oar  own  tongue,  thoogk 
Tery  few  of  the  few  Mussulmans  that  habitually  read  at  all  letd 
English 

*'  I  have  returned  quite  renewed  in  streagth  frona  the  really 
beautiful  city  of  Madras,  though  I  was  every  hour  on  the  move, 
visiting  all  its  schools  and  missionary  establishments,  and  talking 
and  breaking  bread  with  faithful  laborers  of  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions. In  fact,  I  was  far  more  cordially  met  in  Madras  than  at 
first,  in  Calcutta.  What  would  be  the  state  of  feeling  towards  a 
Unitarian  coming  to  reside  in  Madras  I  do  not  know ;  I  only  know 
that  Madras  is  called  a  more  bigoted  place  than  Calcutta.  If  it 
be  so,  I  was  privileged  to  escape  the  bigotry,  or  any  haish  expres- 
sion of  it.  You  are  aware  that  the  only  Indian  missions,  for  a 
long  time,  were  those  of  Southern  India.  Thus  the  Madras  Pres- 
idency is  far  more  liberally  supplied  with  missions  and  mission- 
aries than  either  of  the  other  British  Presidencies,  Bombay  or 
Bengal. 

'*This  may  account  for  the  fact,  that,  while  girls'  schools  are 
scarcely  known  in  Bengal,  with  her  eighty  thousand  schools  for 
boyS)  girls'  schools  are  quite  common  in  and  about  Madras.  For 
example,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  though  far  from  being  the 
largest  mission  in  Southern  India,  is  working  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives  at  eleven  different  points,  all  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  city  of  Madras.  Now  this  one  mission  numbers  eUven 
girls*  schools,  educating  seven  hundred  girls,  and  nine  boys*  schools, 
educating  eighteen  hundred  boys.  You  remember  that  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  came  into  existence  in  the  year  1843.  Why 
are  we  not  doing  as  much  as  they  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion *  to  every  creature '  ?  Returning  home  to  my  own  post  of 
labor,  among  many  causes  of  thankfulness,  I  have  to  thank  God 
especially  for  the  steadfastness  and  success  of  the  *■  lay  brothers,' 
who,  led  by  the  white-haired  Norman  Kerr,  Esq.,  have  kept  up 
the  usual  attendance  and  interest  of  our  own  mission  services. 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Brackett  of  Boston,  a  visitor  in  Calcutta,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  singing,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Counsell,  who  has  been  in 
public  employ  here  for  twenty-three  years,  read,  on  the  four  Sun- 
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day  mornings,  foar  discoarses  of  Dr.  Channing,  viz.  those  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  FoIIen,  on  the  Imitableness  of  Christ's  Character,  on 
Love  to  Christ,  and  on  Self-Denial ;  by  which  you  may  judge  of 
the  taste  of  the  selector  of  those  discourses,  and  of  the  sort  of  spir- 
itual meat  that  is  most  in  demand  in  our  little  church.  By  the 
way,  the  twenty  sets  of  Channing*s  Works  that  you  last  sent  me 
have  all  been  sold  (at  two  dollars  a  set),  and  I  have  applications 
from  Chinsurah  and  West  Burdwan  (to  send  them  Channing's 
Works),  which  I  cannot  meet.  I  would  gladly  have  given  them  to 
the  Presidency  College  and  other  libraries  at  Madras,  but  I  had 
not  them  to  give.  I  have  the  Memoirs  and  the  Selected  Volume, 
—  a  sufficient  supply  ;  but  I  need  some  copies  of  the  Works, 
I  did  scatter  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tracts  an4 
a  few  books  at  Madras,  gratuitously,  and  I  perceived  an  appetite 
there  which  would  by  and  by  make  a  large  demand  for  Channing's 
Works.  The  '  Selected  Volume '  I  gave  to  the  Young  Men's  Li- 
brary of  that  city,  and  it  was  eagerly  accepted.  I  have  hardly 
room  or  time  to  catalogue  for  you,  before  the  mail  closes,  the  vari- 
ous good  things  which  press  upon  me  to  be  done,  and  that 
promptly,  in  addition  to  my  regular  sermonizing  and  pastoral 
care.  Here  are  some  of  them :  —  Replying  to  the  several  news- 
paper attacks  upon  our  mission  that  have  come  out  during  my  late 
absence,  and  which  our  (now  convalescent)  President,  Hodgson 
Pratt,  Esq.,  says  ought  not  to  be  left  unanswered.  You  will  see  in 
to-day's  '  Englishman,'  which  I  send  you,  ono  of  our  replies. 
To-morrow  I  spend  the  whole  day  at  Bali,  up  the  river,  in  my 
monthly  examination  of  that  thriving  school.  The  next  evening  I 
lecture,  as  I  do  every  Wednesday  evening,  to  the  Hoogul  Cores 
Debating-Club.  There  are,  besides  this,  two  or  three  similar  as- 
sociations of  young  men,  heathens,  who  also  call  me  their  presi- 
dent, and  expect  a  lecture  every  other  week.  The  care  of  the  new 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  Society,  and  getting  for  them  the  *  Precepts  of 
Jesus '  through  the  press.  Getting  out  a  tract  on  The  Christian 
Testimony  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy^  to  rebut  a  Vedantist  attack  on  us, 
just  published,  in  the  tract  form,  at  Bhowaneepore.  Getting  a 
Temperance  Lecture  through  the  press.  Watching  over  the  cir- 
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culation  of  our  Temperance  Pledge,  to  which  oar  recorders  report 
already  the  signatures  of  over  a  thousand  young  men.  At  Madras 
they  have  six  or  seven  hundred,  after  several  years'  labor,  —  so  a 
leading  man  there  told  me.  I  have  No.  II.  of  our  '  Gospel 
with  Notes '  about  ready  for  the  press.  A  book  of  fifty  jot  more 
selected  hymns,  wholly  unsectarian,  but  of  deeply  Christian  spirit, 
and  which  will  be  sung,  as  we  hope,  widely  in  heathen  schools 
where  English  is  taught :  this  is  also  about  ready  for  press, 
though  we  have  hardly  the  money  to  pay  the  printer.  Such  a 
book  has  been  asked  for  by  several  teachersof  heathen  schools  out 
of  Calcutta.  I  long  to  give  through  the  newspapers  an  accouot  of 
female  schools  in  the  South  of  India,  as  also  of  other  good  things 
that  I  have  seen  at  Madras,  J)ut  which  few  people  here  seem  to 
know  anything  about.  Among  these  I  must  tell  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
fine  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  difiers  much  from  ours  here, 
and  far  surpasses  it  in  some  things.  The  time  for  a  course  of 
public  lectures  is  close  upon  me.  Our  hot  weather  returns  in 
March,  but  I  have  as  yet  made  no  definite  arrangements  for  week- 
day lectures  at  my  own  mission-room.  Last,  not  least,  is  the  prep- 
aration of  my  third  Half-yearly  Report,  the  larger  part  of  which 
I  desire  to  devote  to  the  Madras  Mission.  I  am  just  now  asked  by 
Mr.  Pratt  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  subscription-book  for  the  Rob- 
erts Mission,  with  a  brief  statement  of  its  condition  and  wants. 
Our  Calcutta  friends  will  send  it  some  help.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  glorious  and  delightful  cares,  our  hearts  are  saddened  and 
our  prayers  tearful  when  we  speak  of  Kansas  and  the  church 
in  Lawrence  and  dear  Brother  Nute.  Before  this  reaches  you, 
may  a  brighter  day  have  dawned.'' 
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WHO  ARE  THE  «  FALLEN  ANGELS ''  ? 

The  expression  "fallen  angel,"  used  in  a  theological 
sense,  suggests  probably  to  most  readers  the  idea  that  sin 
may  have  crept  into  some  celestial  Eden,  and  the  facts  of 
Adam's  experience  may  have  transpired  among  its  angelic 
inhabitants.  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  a  few  critical  observations  to 
show  what  it  means. 

There  are  but  two  passages  where  fallen  angels  are  al- 
luded to.  We  will  quote  both  of  them.  The  first  is  in 
2  Peter  ii.  4,  and  is  in  these  woi^ :  — 

^  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served unto  judgment,"  &c. 

The  second  is  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  sixth  verse,  and  is 
as  follows :  — 

'*  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  lefl  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  ander 
darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  gteat  day." 

It  is  likely  that  both  of  these  passages  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  event,  and  the  connection  in  which  the  first  stands 
clearly  shows  what  that  event  was.  The  Apostle  Peter,  im- 
mediately following  the  verse  above  quoted,  goes  on  to 
write  in  these  words  :  "  And  spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
saved  Noah,  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly."  Now, 
on  turning  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find  the  pas- 
sage which  Peter  evidently  had  in  his  mind :  "  The  sons  of 
God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose.''    Hence,  as  that  chap- 
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ter  in  Genesis  states,  idolatry  and  licentiousness  were  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  and  God  saw  the  wickedness  of  man, 
and  resolved  to  destroy  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  re- 
serving only  Noah,  who  had  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  texts  in  Peter  and  in  Jude  refer 
to  the  events  related  in  this  sixth  chapter  of  Grenesis,  the 
inquiry  arises.  Who  were  the  sons  of  God  that  took  wives  of 
the  daughters  of  men  ? 

The  phrase  "sons  of  God"  in  Old  Testament  usage 
denotes  the  people  of  Grod,  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  who  worship  him  as  such.    At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (Grenesis  iv.  26) 
we  read :  "  And  to  Seth  was  born  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Enos ;  then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
The  sentence  we  have  marked  in  italics  should  be  trans- 
lated, as  Le  Clerc  and  other  critics  maintain,  then  began  the 
time  when  men  were  called  by  the  name  of  t/ie  Lordy  i.  e.  his 
sons,  as  distinguished  from  idolaters,  who  were  called  sons 
of  men.  It  may  confirm  this  interpretation  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  sense  of  the  translation  of  the  common  version,  the 
text  Genesis  iv.  26  is  not  true.     Men  did  not  then  begin  to 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.    They  began  before.    Abel 
and  Cain  both  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  related  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.     But  now,  after  the  birth  of 
the  son  of  Seth,  the  worshippers  of  the  true   Grod  were 
named  by  his  name,  were  called  sons  of  God,     The  same 
expression  is  used  in  Job  i.  6 :  "  There  was  a  day  when 
the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  his  true  worshippers,  "  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord."     So  St.  Paul  says: 
"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  Grod."    (Romans  viii.  14.)     The  Apostle  John  uses 
the  same  expression  to  denote  true  believers:   "Beloved* 
now  are  we  sons  of  God."    (1  John  iii.  1.) 
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The  event,  then,  descrihed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Grene- 
BIB  as  the  caase  of  the  corruption  of  the  world,  was  the  mar- 
riage of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Grod  with  idolatrous 
women.  For  this  the  world  was  destroyed.  Kepeated  in- 
stances may  be  named  where  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
quoting  the  Septuagint  Old  Testament,  use  the  word  angelsj 
instead  of  sons  of  God,  Hence  '^  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate,"  as  Jude  expresses  it,  and  ''  the  angels  that 
sinned,"  according  to  the  text  in  Peter,  were  none  others 
than  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  earth,  that  is,  the  ante- 
diluvians, who  lost  their  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by  in- 
termarrying with  idolaters,  and  for  this  were  destroyed  by 
the  flood. 

The  pertinency  of  this  reference,  understood  as  now  ex- 
plained, to  the  argument  both  of  Peter  and  of  Jude,  will  be 
apparent  to  the  careful  reader  of  their  Epistles.  They  are 
both  speaking  against  the  lust  of  uncleanness  and  lascivious- 
ness,  and  they  refer  to  illustrations  that  give  force  to  their 
words.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  slight  al- 
lusions which  they  make  should  have  been  so  misunderstood, 
and  should  have  given  occasion  in  all  ages  to  such  baseless 
speculations  concerning  the  supposed  sin  and  fall  of  celestial 
beings,  to  whom  they  here  make  no  reference  whatever. 
The  curious  reader  may  see  the  interpretation  above  given 
set  forth  at  length,  and  defended,  in  an  article  in  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Theological  Repository,  Vol.  V.  p.  166. 
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Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical;  or  Studies  of  Charaaer,    By 
Henrt  T.  Tuceerman.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 

1857. 

This  handsome  octavo  contains  thirty  essays  on  the  most  remark- 
able men,  in  every  line  of  distinction,  daring  the  last  two  or  thiee 
centuries.  They  deal  less  with  mere  facts  and  events  than  with 
traits  of  character ;  and  in  a  clear  insight  of  these  traits,  in  delicate 
analysis,  in  profound  philosophical  remark,  in  beautiful  finish  of 
style,  and  in  the  high  ideal  of  life  they  reveal,  we  have  never  read 
essays  that  have  afforded  more  instruction  and  pleasure.  They 
form  a  valuable  biographical  library  in  one  volume,  and  give,  what 
oftentimes  many  ponderous  tomes  fail  to  give,  a  clear  conception 
of  the  animus  of  every  biographical  subject.  We  commend  this 
book  most  heartily  as  a  study  for  young  men. 


Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time.    By  Edmund  H.  Sears.     Boston.* 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1857. 

In  tracing  back  a  family  history  two  or  three  hundred  years,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Sears  to  attempt  to  reproduce  some  of  the  scenes 
in  which  his  ancestors  (here  called  Sayers,  one  of  the  forms,  as 
we  understand,  in  which  his  patronymic  is  spelled)  acted  their 
part  in  life.  Accordingly,  we  have  bright  and  lifelike  pictures  of 
the  times  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  settlement  of 
this  country.  These  pictures  are  gracefully  grouped  around  the 
fortunes,  in  successive  generations,  of  the  Sayers,  so  named,  prob- 
ably, as  prophetic  of  one  in  the  family  who  says  everything  he  ut- 
ters with  such  felicitous  charms  of  style,  and  such  a  sweet  and 
benignant  spirit. 

Poems,   By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    Complete  in  two  volumes. 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1857. 

This  edition  is  in  the  same  splendid  style  as  that  of  Tennyson's 
Poemsi  noticed  in  a  former  number.   Two  small  pocket  volumes,  in 
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blue  covers  and  with  gold-edged  leaves,  on  finn  paper  and  in  fairest 
type,  are  at  once  convenient  as  a  vade  mecum  for  the  traveller,  and 
ornamental  for  the  parlor.  In  no  form  can  the  words  of  our  traest 
poet  be  more  acceptable  as  a  present  to  a  friend. 


Sermons.     By  Alvan  Lamson.     Boston :   Crosby,  Nichols,  & 
Co.     1857. 

*^To  my  friends  of  the  First  Parish,  these  sermons,  selected  for 
pnblication  at  their  request,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  slight  me- 
morial of  my  pulpit  ministrations,  now  covering  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty-eight  years,  are  very  respectfully  and  affectionately  in- 
scribed by  Alvan  Lamson. "  In  these  modest  and  true-hearted  words 
Dr.  Lamson  offers  to  the  public  a  series  of  twenty-nine  sermons, 
remarkable,  as  every  one  who  knows  the  respected  author  was  as- 
sared  they  would  be,  for  transparent  good  sense,  a  cheerful  relig- 
ious spirit,  and  a  style  that  is  a  perfect  model  for  clearness  and 
simplicity.  They  are  sermons  which  would  do  honor  to  an  English 
prelate,  which  a  hundred  English  preachers  would  be  glad  to  "  con- 
vey," which  Sidney  Smith  would  have  greatly  admired;  indeed, 
they  remind  us  more  than  any  sermons  we  have  lately  read  of  the 
best  discourses  of  that  divine.  It  is  refreshing  at  a  time  when  odd 
expressions,  affected  phrases,  swelling  and  unmeaning  metaphors, 
are  so  much  praised,  to  resort  to  the  pure  wells  of  English  un- 
defiled.  We  had  intended  to  enrich  our  pages  with  copious  cita- 
tions, but,  prevented  by  a  press  of  matter,  we  can  only  recommend 
the  volume  to  the  libraries  of  young  clergymen. 


The  Connoisseur f  2  vols. ;  The  Idler,  1  vol. ;  The  Mirror,  2  vols. ; 
The  Lounger,  2  vols. ;  The  Observer,  3  vols. ;  The  Looker-on,  3 
vols. ;  The  General  Index,  1  vol.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.     1857. 

These  works  complete  the  series  of  the  British  Essayists  which 
we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time,  as  instalments  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  In  all  they  make  up  a  library  of  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes. The  General  Index  is  a  most  convenient  appendage  to  the 
series,  as  it  enables  a  reader  to  find  any  admired  passage.    We  are 
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glad  to  know  that  this  work  is  meeting  with  a  good  sale ;  and  ne 
hope  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  so  important  an  undertak- 
ing will  prompt  to  other  enterprises  of  like  usefulness  to  the  lite^ 
ature  of  the  country.  All  library  committees,  making  up  theix 
list  of  books  to  be  procured,  we  may  with  confidence  direct  to  this 
edition  of  the  British  E^ayists,  as  offering  one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  our  elder  literature  in  a  form  the  most  convenient,  in  paper, 
type,  and  binding  the  most  desirable,  and  in  price  the  most  reasoD- 
able. 

Step  by  Step ;  or  Delia  Arlington,    A  Fireside  Story.    By  Anna 
Athern.     Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co.     1857. 

A  GOOD  book,  written  in  an  easy  style,  showing  unusual  capaci- 
ty, in  an  unpractised  writer,  to  devise  the  plot  of  an  interesting 
story,  to  throw  its  events  into  a  natural  and  pleasing  perspective, 
and  to  sustain  dialogue  in  a  graceful  and  spirited  manner.  Read- 
ers taking  up  the  book  will  be  sure  to  go  through  with  it,  and  will 
get  nothing  but  good  from  it.  We  look  upon  the  work  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  a  yet  unexhausted  power  in  the  same  writer ;  and  better 
than  any  criticism  of  ours  is  the  remark  of  a  lady  who  came  to 
our  Rooms  to  purchase  books,  and,  seeing  this  work  on  our  table, 
said,  '^  I  am  glad  you  have  got  Delia  Arlington  for  sale  here  ;  I 
think  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  I  ever  read." 


The  Homeward  Path,     Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1857. 

This  little  volume,  full  of  life  and  thought  and  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, we  have  read  with  great  interest.  It  is  just  the  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  to  have  the  inward  life 
strengthened  and  quickened,  and  are  seeking  the  life  "  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  " ;  it  should  be  read,  too,  by  those  yet  indifferent, 
who  have  made  no  decided  religious  choice,  but  who  are  restless, 
dissatisfied,  feeling  the  want,  and  needing  the  guiding  hand,  ef  a 
true  Christian  counsellor  and  friend.  To  all  such,  it  speaks  in 
earnest  and  pleading  tones.  We  have  no  book  among  us  that 
finds  its  way  more  directly  to  the  heart,  taking  the  place  of  a  per- 
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Bonal  and  sympathizing  friend.  The  style  is  perfectly  clear,  simple, 
and  deeply  earnest.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  author  is  one 
who  knows  not  only  the  outward  trials  of  life,  change,  and  bereave- 
ment, but  also  those  secret  struggles,  those  trials  of  faith  and  confi- 
dence, so  clearly  treated  of  in  the  chapter  upon  ^'  Spiritual  Trials." 
A  heart  unacquainted  with  such  purely  inward  needs  could  never 
have  written  these  pages.  The  chapters  upon  "  Personal  Accept- 
ance "  and  '*  Christ  the  Sanctifier  "  will  meet  the  wants  of  many, 
while  those  on  the  **  Daily  Life,"  the  •*  Sabbath,"  the  "  Church 
of  Christ,"  and  "  Prayer,"  are  such  as  are  specially  needed  among 
the  young.  We  will  not  attempt  to  specify  all  the  contents,  but 
will  earnestly  recommend  to  all  to  obtain  the  book  and  judge  for 
themselves.  It  is  one  of  those  books,  only  too  rare,  that  belong 
within  the  limits  of  no  denomination, —  the  author  maintaining 
throughout  an  independent  yet  Scriptural  ground,  appealing  direct- 
ly to  the  heart.  We  hope  that  means  will  be  taken  to  bring  it  into 
general  circulation,  and  that  it  will  be  the  blessed  instrument  of 
leading  many  into  the  **  Homeward  Path  "  of  Life  Eternal.     •• 


Religious  Truth  illustrated  from  Science,  in  Addresses  and  Sermons 
on  Special  Occasions.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.D.,LL.D. 
Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1857. 

These  eleven  sermons  and  addresses  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  mineralogical  and  geological  illustrations.  We  have  great 
respect  for  the  learning  of  the  late  President  of  Amherst  College, 
and  for  the  amiable  and  courteous  traits  of  character  by  which  he 
is  also  distinguished.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  sermons, 
as  sermons,  we  must  remember  that  the  writer  was  not  educated 
for  a  preacher,  —  an  office  which  he  assumed,  we  believe,  not  till 
comparatively  late  in  life.  If  we  find  the  primitive  formations  of 
his  studies,  and  the  trap  rock  of  an  ancient  theology,  cropping  out 
very  frequently,  and  overlying  "what  might  be,  for  a  sermon,  a 
better  after-growth,  the  fact  need  not  abridge  our  respect  for  the 
author  in  the  line  in  which  he  is  truly  eminent.  One  of  the  long- 
est and  ablest  addresses  in  this  volume  is  on  The  Relation  between  the 
Theologian  and  the  Philosopher.    It  was  delivered  at  the  Andover 
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Theological  Seminary  in  1852,  and  has  many  free  and  manly  worda, 
which  no  one  can  read  without  profit. 


Audubon,  the  Naturalist  of  the  New  World:  his  Adventures  and 
Discoveries,  By  Mrs.  Horace  St.  John.  With  Illustrations. 
New  York  :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.     1857. 

The  Preface  says  that  'Hhe  materials  of  this  narratiye  haye 
been  derived  from  Audubon's  works,  from  the  recollections  of  his 
friends,  and  from  fragments  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
writer's  object  has  been,  exclusively,  to  follow  the  adventurous 
American  through  these  episodes  of  romance  and  discovery  which 
constituted  his  career  as  a  naturalist."  This  object,*  as  it  seems  to 
us,  has  been  accomplished  with  marked  success,  in  this  volume  of 
rare  interest  to  the  young. 


Neighbor  Jackwood,      By  Paul  Creyton.      Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.     1857. 

The  author  of  Father  Bright  hopes  and  Martin  MerrivaU  has 
here  achieved  a  success  quite  beyond  his  former  works,  and  has 
shown  that  in  the  ability  to  conduct  spirited  dialogue,  and  to  spread 
over  his  pages  the  power  of  reality,  he  has  a  gifl  which  may  be 
turned  to  some  higher  end  than  any  yet  attempted.  The  scene 
where  the  young  minister's  sermon  was  burnt  up  to  heat  some 
brandy  to  restore  the  outcast,  is  capitally  told,  and  proves  what  a 
better  guide  ofVen times  the  heart  is  than  the  head. 


Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the  last 
Explorations  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Edited  by  Epes 
Sargent.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.     1857. 

Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  the  appearance  of  this  vol- 
ume, following  so  soon  the  sad  event  which  has  drawn  universal 
attention  to  Arctic  exploration,  —  the  death  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane. 
Yet  this  work  is  not  of  ephemeral  interest,  it  will  have  a  penpa* 
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nent  value,  as  it  brings  together  information  relating  to  the  whole 
subject  of  Northern  discovery  vifhich  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  in 
one  volume.  Apart  fron^the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  volume,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  in  one^s  hand  a  book  so  admirably  got  up  as  this. 


Aurora  Leigh.    By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.    New  York : 
C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.     1857. 

This  life-sketch,  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  solid  pages  of  blank 
verse,  full  of  thought,  and  of  a  fresh,  earnest  spirit,  has  become 
too  well  known  to  all  our  readers  to  require  any  descriptive  notice 
here ;  and  though,  under  the  first  emotions  of  delight,  many  extrav- 
agant things  have  been  said  about  it,  there  are  rich  passages  which 
will  justify  any  reasonable  amount  of  praise.  The  lover  of  true 
poetry  will  find  paragraphs  that  will  long  haunt  his  memory.  The 
recent  death  of  **  the  dearest  cousin  and  friend,"  xxnier  the  hospital- 
ity of  whose  roof  the  last  pages  of  the  poem  were  finished,  John 
Kenyon,  Esq.  of  London,  gives  a  new  and  tender  interest  to  a 
work  which  throughout  breathes  a  spirit  full  of  the  highest  religious 
aims,  and  which  in  many  oft-quoted  sentences  furnishes  rare  mod- 
els of  simplicity  of  diction  and  massive  strength  of  expression. 


The  Laws  of  Health;  or  Sequel  to  "  The  House  I  live  tn."  By 
William  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.  Designed  for  Families  and  Schools. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1857. 

TiiE  topics  discussed  are  those  usually  considered  in  treatises  on 
Physiology.  The  work  is  divided  into  short  paragraphs,  and  ques- 
tions are  appended  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  adapt  it  to  the  use 
of  schools.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  some  points  to 
which  Dr.  Alcott  has  paid  especial  attention  are  brought  out  in 
more  strength  and  prominence  than  in  other  similar  publications. 


The  Harp  and  the  Cross.  A  Collection  of  Religious  Poetry.  By 
S.  G.  BuLFiNCH.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association, 
21  Bromfield  Street.     1857. 

From  the  entire  field  of  religious  poetry  in  our  language,  Mr. 
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Bulfinch  has  made  this  selection  of  gems,  adding  here  and  there  a 
few  original  pieces  from  his  own  graceful  pen,  which  have  eoriched 
the  volume.  The  work  is  published  as  ¥ol.  IV.  of  the  Devotional 
Library,  and  is  in  style  similar  to  *'  The  Altar  at  Home."  A 
further  account  of  the  book  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  the 
cover  of  this  Journal. 

The  Knight  of  the  Golden  Melice.    A  Historical  Romance,    New 
York :  Derby  and  Jackson.     1857. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Boston,  at  the  time  of  its  first 
settlement,  and  the  tale  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  times  and 
trials  of  our  Pilgrim  ancestors.  It  is  written  by  one  who  has  evi- 
dently studied  these  times  with  great  care,  who  commands  a  vigoi^ 
ous  style,  and  who  has  the  liberal  end  in  view  to  show  *'  that  we 
best  perform  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  we  are  commanded  to  be 
like,  not  by  contracting  our  affections  into  the  narrow  sphere  of 
those  whose  opinions  harmonize  with  our  own,  but  by  diffusing 
our  love  over  His  creation  who  pronounced  it  all  *  very  good.' " 


Harpers'  Publications.  — The  following  works  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers  : — 

Villas  and  Cottages.  A  Scries  of  Designs  prepared  for  Execution 
in  the  United  States. — It  is  intended  to  meet  the  inexhaustible  de- 
mand for  rural  residences  in  every  part  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
to  prevent  the  paying  out  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  in- 
convenient, meagre,  unartistic  buildings,  —  miseraUe  failures  in 
regard  to  all  the  true  purposes  of  domestic  architecture.  This 
work  is  illustrated  by  three  hundred  engravings,  contains  con- 
tractors' estimates,  and  is  published  in  an  ornate  style. 

The  Tragedies  of  Euripides,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Theodore  Alois  Buckley  of  Christ  Church.  2  vols. — These 
volumes  form  a  part  of  the  Harpers''  Classical  Library,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  a  style  resembling  Bohn's  Libraries.  Together  with  tli6 
literal  translation,  we  have  an  introduction  to  each  tragedy,  aod 
numerous  foot-hotes, —  all  helping  a  merely  English  reader  to  en- 
joy these  famous  specimens  of  ancient  letters. 
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DorL  By  a  Stroller  in  Europe,  —  Thi«  stroller  finds  so  much 
that  is  gilded  (dort)  abroad,  that  he  feels  prompted  to  look  beneath 
the  gilt,  and  to  tell  us  what  he  sees.  In  Paris,  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  we  follow  his  steps,  not  always  liking 
his  observations,  or  approving  of  his  taste,  but  finding  more  fresh- 
ness, and  independence,  and  sprightliness,  than  can  be  gathered 
oftentimes  from  scores  of  books  of  travels. 

Learning  about  Right  and  Wrong.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  —  Com- 
pleting the  series  of  books  called  **  The  Little  Learner.'*  It  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  series,  combining  in  Mr.  Abbott's  felicitous 
style  amusement  and  instruction. 

Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Gerardus  Beekman  Docharty, 
LL.  D. — The  author  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York 
Free  Academy,  and  has  been  successful  as  a  writer  of  text-books. 
This  work  is  designed  to  make  ''  the  path  of  science  as  smooth  and 
agreeable  as* the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  '*;  and  we  hope  it 
may  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  use  by  teachers. 

Kathie  Brande,  A  Fireside  History  of  Quiet  Life.  By  Holme 
Lee.  —  A  home  story  of  every-day  experience  in  a  cathedral  town 
in  England,  purporting  to  give  the  history  of  the  children  of  a 
minor  canon  of  the  Church,  early  left  orphans,  whose  lot  in  life  is 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  sister. 

History  of  King  Ridiard  the  First  of  England.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott.— By  the  aid  of  maps,  and  near  a  score  of  engravings,  together 
with  the  picturesque  art  of  the  story-teller,  Mr.  Abbott  reproduces 
the  romantic  history  of  the  old  Crusader  in  a  fresh  and  entertaining 
Ught,  for  which  thousands  of  youthful  readers  will  thank  himi 

FU  Gringo^  or  New  Mexico  and  her  People.  By  W.W.  H.  Davis. 
Written  from  a  diary  kept  by  the  author  during  a  residence  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  furnishing  the  most  recent  information  con- 
cerning the  geography,  climate,  productions,  manners,  and  customs 
of  a  region  of  growing  interest  and  importance. 

Harpers^  Monthly  Magazine,  and  Harpers^  Monthly  Story-Book^ 
with  every  successive  issue  present  new  attractions,  and  offer  new 
inducements  to  subscribers. 
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December  13,  1856. — The  Hanover  Street  Chapel,  Boston,  a 
large  Hall  leased  by  the  Fraternity  of  Churches  for  the  use  of  the 
Ministry  at  Large,  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  William  G.  Scandlin,  the  Minister  at  Large  who 
holds  regular  services  in  the  chapel. 

December  25,  1856.  —  Rev.  S.  F.  Clark  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Ware,  Mass.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting  of  Brookfield. 

December  31,  1856.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Lunt,  of  Quincy,  sailed  for 
Europe,  with  the  expectation  of  being  absent  six  months. 


January  1,  1857.  —  The  new  church  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
First  Congregational  Society  in  West  Cambridge,  in  place  of  the 
edifice  destroyed  a  year  ago  by  fire,  was  solemnly  dedicated.  Ser- 
mon by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  Abbot  Smith. 


January  1,  1857.  —  Mr.  T.  B.  Forbush,  a  graduate  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  was  ordained  as  co-pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Northborough,  of 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  has  for  forty-one  years  been  sole  pastor. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Cambridgeport. 

January  4,  1857.  —  Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  late  of  Wash- 
ington City,  D.  C,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian Society  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

January  7,  1857.  —  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Wheelock  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Dover,  N.  H. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


January  15,  1857.  —  The  ancient  Unitarian  Church  in  North 
Chelsea,  in  which  for  many  years  the  late  Dr.  Tuckerman  miiiia- 
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tered,  was  rc-dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  the  edi- 
fice having  been  remodelled.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  of 
Boston. 

February  4,  1857.  —  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Smith,  of  Newton  Comer, 
sailed  from  Boston  for  California  and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  a  Mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  Honolulu. 


February  5,  1857.  —  Mr.  Eugene  De  Normandie,  a  graduate 
of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Littleton,  Mass.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Stebbins  of  Cambridgeport. 

February  11,  1857.  —  The  new  Unitarian  Church  in  Peoria, 
111.  was  dedicated.     Sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  McFarland. 


The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  —  We  allude  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a 
hope  that  there  may  be  a  large  attendance  of  life-members  of  the 
Association,  and  of  representatives  from  country  parishes.  In  re- 
gard to  life-members,  we  may  state  that  thiity  certificates  of  mem- 
bership have  been  issued  within  the  last  four  months,  making 
about  six  hundred  and  eighty  life-members  in  all.  This  increase 
would  be  still  more  gratifying  if  we  felt  sure  that  we  might  have 
their  presence  and  counsel  at  our  annual  meetings,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  measures  involving  the  usefulness  and  prosperity 
of  the  institution  might  be  more  widely  shared.  So  much  satis- 
faction was  expressed  in  the  arrangements  of  last  year,  which  pro- 
vided but  for  one  session  of  the  Association,  and  that  in  the  fore- 
noon, that  we  presume  a  similar  course  will  be  followed  this  year. 
The  Annual  Meeting  will  bo  held  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  IMay  26. 
The  forenoon,  we  know,  is  a  time  inconvenient  to  men  of  business ; 
still  we  cannot  but  hope  that  many  laymen  from  the  city  and  from 
the  country  will  make  an  effort  to  give  a  few  hours  to  discussions 
which  may  be  earnest  and  able,  and  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  our  most  cherished  religious  interests. 
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English  "Unitarian  Library.'* — Rev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  Man- 
chester, England,  lias  projected  what  he  calls  a  "  Unitarian  li- 
brary," consisting  of  a  series  of  books  designed  for,  —  •*  I.  Minis- 
ters and  other  persons  of  culture ;  2.  The  general  public ;  3.  The 
less  educated;  4.  Individuals,  and  the  home; — the  aim  being 
to  supply  practical  and  devotional  works  for  private  meditation 
and  domestic  worship,  with  special  reference  to  the  capacities 
and  tastes  of  the  young,  and  with  a  view  to  make  the  Lord*8  day 
no  less  happy  than  useful."  Subscribers  of  one  pound  per  an- 
num will  be  entitled  to  select  from  lists,  to  be  annually  published, 
four  volumes  or  their  equivalents,  making  in  all  about  sixteen 
hundred  pnges;  persons  subscribing  ten  pounds  are  subscribers 
for  life.  "The  name  Unitarian  is  used  in  a  positive  sense.  It 
denotes  that  form  of  Christianity,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  personal  unity  and  essential  goodness  of 
God  as  the  central  truth  of  nature  and  revelation,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  God's  image  and  representative."  Dr.  Beard  publishes 
in  the  London  Inquirer  a  list  of  life-subscribers  who  have  already 
pledged  a  hundred  pounds  to  this  enterprise.  He  also  ])ublishes  a 
list  of  books  for  1857 ;  and  among  the  twenty  on  this  list,  twelve 
are  books  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  including  T/te 
Altar  at  Home,  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian  Tes- 
timonies,  the  new  Commentary  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  volumes  of  Selected  Tracts,  We  look  forward  to 
a  larger  circulation  of  our  religious  literature  in  England. 


Change  of  Views.  —  The  following,  first  appearing,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  Springfield  Rcpid/lican,  has  been  published  in  several 
newspapers;  and  as  we  have  not  seen  it  contradicted,  we  suppose 
its  statements  arc  substantially  correct :  — 

"  Lyman  Kichards  WilHston,  son  of  the  Missionary  Richards,  and 
adopted  son  of  Samuel  Williston  of  Easthampton,  has  resigned  ilie 
Professorship  of  Latin  and  Modern  Lan;j:uagcs  in  Amherst  College, 
which  has  been  kept  warm  for  him  for  several  years,  and  to  which  he 
was  elected  last  fall.  He  has  been  in  Germany  for  some  time,  fitting 
himself  by  study  for  tho  post,  and  is  still  there,  and  his  resignation,  and 
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pardcnlarlj  the  cause  for  it,  are  sources  of  great  disappointment  to  his 
friends.  It  is  because  of  a  change  in  his  theological  views  from  the  or- 
thodox standard  of  the  College  to  the  liberal  notions  common  among 
Grcrman  students  and  thinkers,  called  by  their  friends  Neology  and  bj 
their  enemies  Pantheism,  and  of  which  Theodore  Parker  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  representative  in  this  country.  Mr.  Williston  expects 
to  return  home  soon,  and  take  up  the  profession  of  a  teacher  at  the 
South." 

We  quote  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that,  while  we 
regret  the  **  great  disappointment"  alluded  to,  we  think  that  the 
mental  struggle  through  which  the  young  man  must  have  passed 
demands  some  sympathy.  The  memory  of  an  honored  father, 
gratitude  to  a  foster-parent,  the  flattering  call  of  his  alma  mater,  a 
position  of  eminent  usefulness  and  honor,  the  smiles  and  hopes  of 
a  thousand  friends,  —  who  can  tell  how  hard  he  had  to  contend 
with  all  these,  and  how  much  he  was  tempted  to  silence  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  rather  than  bring  sorrow  to  so  many 
hearts?  With  no  leanings  ourselves  to  the  conclusions  adopted, 
we  cannot  but  honor  the  conscientiousness  and  frankness  and 
courage  displayed,  and  honor  them  all  the  more  for  the  hard  trial 
that  gave  them  birth.  The  case  suggests  two  questions  which 
are  worthy  of  some  thought ;  —  1.  Do  we  understand  the  whole  of 
that  German  mode  of  thought  which  has  power  to  lead  one  through 
such  sacrifices  ?  2.  Is  it  not  evident  that  others  beside  Unitarians 
fall  into  it  1  It  is  fashionable  with  certain  preachers  and  presses 
to  hold  up  the  idea  that  ^*  Unitarianism  is  the  half-way  house  to 
the  pit  of  infidelity."  That  some  Unitarian  scholars  have  em- 
braced the  views  above  referred  to,  we  of  course  do  not  deny. 
While  we  regret  it,  we  believe  they  too  have  acted  with  frankness 
and  conscientiousness  and  courage.  But  it  is  not  Unitarianism 
alone  that  furnishes  such  converts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  Unitarianism  is  that  juste  milieu  which  saves 
reflecting  minds  from  fatal  extremes,  and  that  there  are  startling 
revelations  yet  to  be  made  public  of  the  great  number  who  are 
driven  into  infidelity  by  an  orthodoxy  against  which,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  E.  Beecher,  *'  native  convictions  of  truth  and  honor 
revolt." 

34* 
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Germany.  —  The  books  recently  sent  out  by  the  Americui 
Unitarian  Association  to  the  University  Libraries  and  Professors 
of  Germany  have  arrived  safely,  and  from  some,  letters  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  have  already  been  received.  One  Professor 
writes :  '*  We  now  read  together  Channing,  for  which  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  beg  you  to  present  our  respectful 
thanks  to  your  Association."  Another  Professor,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Journal  for  Philosophy  and  Philosophical  Criticism, 
expresses  his  *'  great  obligations  for  such  valuable  and  interesting 
productions  of  the  American  press,"  and  adds:  '^Channing's 
writings,  I  think,  will  soon  be  better  appreciated  in  Germany,  in  a 
plulosophical  point  of  view,  than  they  heretofore  have  been.  At 
least  you  will  find  in  the  first  number  of  the  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal for  1857  a  commencement  made  in  that  direction  in  an  article 
by  Professor  Warnkonig,  who  worthily  sets  forth  the  merits  of 
Channing,  not  only  in  a  religious  and  social-political,  but  also  in 
a  philosophical,  point  of  view." 

Professor  Brandis  of  Bonn  has  just  published  a  new  volume  of 
his  standard  History  of  Philosophy,  of  eighteen  hundred  pages, 
completing  his  account  of  Aristotle.  Professor  Lotzc  of  Got- 
tingen,  who  has  been  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  that  University,  has  just  published  an 
interesting  work  entitled  ^*  Mikrokosmos,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  treats  of  the  human  body  and  soul,  while  the  second  will  be 
devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  Professor  Erdmann  of  Halle 
has  published  an  academic  address  on  '*  Faith  and  Science," 
which  is  directe'3  against  the  pietistic  opponents  of  the  latter;  and 
also  a  critique  of  Schelling's  negative  philosophy,  which,  being 
too  long  for  the  Philosophical  Journal,  has  been  separately 
printed. 

Professor  Julius  Miiller  of  Halle,  who  had  so  far  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  to  read  this  winter  his  lectures  on  Dog- 
matic Theology,  in  view  of  his  present  state  of  health,  now  speaks 
seriously  of  resigning  his  professorship.  The  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  decease  of  Dr.  Meier,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Halle,  has  not 
yet  been  filled.    The  death  of  Professor  Schwegler  of  Tobingen 
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is  felt  as  a  severe  loss  to  that  University,  as  great  expectations 
were  entertained  of  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome.  Kuno  Fischer,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Heidelberg 
on  account  of  his  pantheism,  and  forbidden  by  the  ministry  to 
teach  in  Berlin,  has  recently  been  appointed  Professor  at  Jena, 
where  his  lectures  are  so  attractive  that  the  largest  auditorium 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  he  is  obliged  to  lecture  in  the 
**  Aula." 

The  increasing  materialism  of  Germany  is  deeply  lamented  by 
its  thinkers  and  scholars.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them :  *'  The 
spirit  of  business  is  no  more  a  privilege  of  your  country.  To 
make  money  becomes  more  and  more  the  Shibboleth  also  here; 
though  there  are  yet  some  among  us  who  prefer  the  sweet  sound 
of  the  nightingale  to  the  clear  and  merry  tinkling  of  coins." 

Y. 
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During  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  last, 
the  following  sums  were  received :  — 

Dec.     1.  From  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Geneva,  Illinois,     .... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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a  friend,  through  Rev.  Dr.  Hall, 
George  Scarborough,  Life-member, 
sale  of  books,     .... 
friends  in  Norton, 
sale  of  books,     .... 


(( 


Leominster,         .... 
sale  of  books  in  Portland, 
Quarterly  Journals,     . 
Ladies'  Unitarian  Circle,  Nantucket,  to 
make  Rev.  G.  H.  Hepworth  Life-member,  30.00 


$  50.06 
16.50 
25.00 
25.00 

1.00 

18.85 

250.00 

30.00 

20.15 

4.85 
11.50 
19.59 
57.75 
18.75 
14.00 
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Dee.  23.  From  ladies  in  Medfidd,  to  make  Rer.  R.  D. 

Uurr  Life-incnibeT,     ....  S  30.00 

"     "         "  Quanetly  Journola 2.00 

•'     "         "  salu  of  bimks, 17.08 

"    24.       "  Walpole,  N.  H 13.00 

"    27.      "  Quarterly  JouTnal, 1,00 

"     "        "  &  friend 1.00 

'■    23,       "  salouf  books, 4.68 

II     II         n  i(5_  Q  IncerBoll.  Alton,  Hi,,  Li  fa- member,  30.00 

"     "         "  Edward  Kealing,  "         "  "  30.00 

"    30.       "  West  Roibury 54.79 

"     "         "  friends  in  Bndpewater,   lo   make   Rer. 

John  J.  FutnaiQ  Life-member,      .         .  30.00 

"     "         "  Dublin,  N.  H.    .         .         ■         .         .  11.00 

"    31.      "  Qua [teiiy  Journals,        ....  2,00 

Jan.      1.       "  a   lady,   through  her  pastor,    for   Indift 

Mission, 3.00 

"  eate  of  books, 4.75 

"  Quarterly  Journals,         ....  13.00 

"  Ealc  of  books  ....  46.15 

*'  Quarterly  Journals,       ....  3.00 

"  Fulano,  a  friend,         ....  10.00 

"  Quarterly  Journals,         ....  4.00 

"  Bfriend,'per  Mr.  Dall,        .  .  1. 00 

"  dividend  on  Graham  Fund,  .  28.00 

"  sale  of  books 26.23 

"  Quarterly  Journals,         ....  20,80 

"  aaleofbuoka,  .         .         .  17.10 

"  a  friend  in  Central  New  York,         .         .  10.00 

"  Quarterly  Jaurnala,     ....  3.00 

"  sale  of  books 10.00 

"  Quarterly  Journals,    ....  13.00 

"  a  friend   ibr  Book  Fund,  .         .         .  2.00 

"  Bale  of  books, 1.37 

"  "        "  8.00 

"  Quarterly  Journals,     ....  4.00 

"  sale  of  books 1.25 

"  Books  and  Journals  in  Fitcbboig,  78. S5 

"  Fitchburg,  for  Book  Fund,      .         .         .  10.00 

"  "  "    India  Mission,  .  10.00 

"  "  "    general  purposes,      .  51.75 

"  sale  of  books  in  Milwaukee,         .         ■  2. 45 

"  Quarterly  Journila,        ....  2.00 

....  26.00 

"  J.  R.  Stanford,  Life-member,  .        .  30.00 

"  Quarterly  Journals,     .         .         ■         .  6.00 

"  sate  of  books, 39.58 
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Jan.  28.  From  Quarterly  Journals $14.00 

"     "         "  I'cmale  Auxiliary,  Marblehead,       .         .     37.00 

'•     29.      "       sale  of  books 33.24 

"     31.      "  Quarterly  Journals  in  Lowell,                         09.85 

Feb.    2.       "  Quarterly  Journal,      ....           1.00 

'*      3,       "  ■'             ■'         Charleslown,  N.  H.  .     23.00 

"      "       "  Rev.  Mr.  Ayer,  furBev.  Mr.  Nuie,      .          7.00 

"      "        "      Templeton, 50.00 

"      "        "  Jared  Sparks,  Life-member,                   .         30.00 

"      "        "  a  friend,  to  make  Mr.  Ball  Lire-member,      30.00 

"      "       "  sale  of  books  at  office,          .        .                29.76 

"      "        "  ■'         "       in  New  York,    .         .         ,     36.63 

'•     4.      "  "        "      in  Worcester,         .                  2.18 

•'      5.       "  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge's  Society,  lloBluu,      .  321.63 

"      "       "  J.  H.  Bopcrs,  Esq.,  Boston,  for  Saiiil- 

wich  Island  Mit^siou,         .  .  120.(10 

I'eicrbnroush,  N,  11 43.20 

"      0.       "  sale  of  books,      .....              .07 

••      7.       ■■  "         »         in  Salem,         .         .         .       2.87 

'•      "        "  Jt'sse  Smith,  for  Book  fund,        .         .           5.01) 

Dr.G.  Choale,     "         "         .         ,         .       3.00 

"      "        "  Francis  Cluiite,   "         "               .         .           2.00 

'  Qoarlerly  Journals,         ....     7.1.00 

"      0.      "  Society  in  Waliliam.  thraugh  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  83.00 

"       "        "  sale  of  books  at  office,     ....     11.10 

"     10.       •'  Quarterly  Journals,     .         .         .                   10.00 

"     11.       '•  ■'              "                 ....        1.00 

"     "         "  sale  ofboolts  in  New  York,                           130.09 

'*     12.       "  Second  Church,  Boston,  Bev.  Vr.  Bobbins.  900.95 

"     II.       "  New  South  Church,  Boston,                           43.01) 

"  17.       "      Wayland, 23.25 

"     "         "  Gould  &  Lincoln,  advertising,      .         .         14.00 

'*     "        "  Jeweti  &  Co.               "         .        .        .     17  00 
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JESUS    AND    JERUSALEM:    OR    CHRIST   THE 
SAVIOUR  AND  CIVILIZER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY   C.  A.  BARTOL. 
▲HD    WURV    HB   WAS    GOME    NEAR,    HE    BEHELD    THE    GITT,    AED 

WEPT  OYER  IT. ' —  Luke  xix.  41. 

O     JERUSALEM, HOW  OFTEN  WOULD  I  HATE   GATHERED  THT 

CHILDREN    TOGETHER,    A3  A    HEN    DOTH    GATHER    HER    BROOD 
T7NDER  HER  WINGS  1  —  Luko  xiu.  34. 

Jesus  and  Jerusalem !  If  one  would  name  at  once  the 
greatest  place  and  greatest  personage  of  the  world,  and  the 
place  and  personage  most  vitallj  in  the  world's  history  for 
ever  connected,  he  would  say  Jesus  and  Jerusalem.  The 
words  —  uttered  by  Jesus  on  his  last  journey  from  Galilee 
to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  near  or  during  that  closing  week 
of  his  life  before  his  crucifixion,  which  has  just  had  through 
all  Christendom  its  solemn  annual  celebration  —  so  agree 
irith  the  record  of  his  sorrowful  weeping  between  the  descent 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  eastern  gates  of  the  city, 
that,  in  our  memory  of  the  Scriptures,  I  suppose  they  com- 
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monlj  seem  to  form  one  passage.  In  that  final  eatihlj 
progress,  as  he  went  up  and  down,  winding  throagb  the  open 
country,  we  may  well  imagine  he  had  been  all  the  way,  in 
the  meditativeness  of  a  foot-journey,  thinking  of  the  Qtj 
where  he  had  passed  so  much  of  his  time ;  in  the  Tarioas 
classes  of  whose  population,  now  quiet  and  now  moved,  he 
had  so  often  mingled ;  whose  wealth  and  poverty,  business 
and  worship,  virtue  and  vice,  he  had  seen  ;  and  whose  con- 
flicting elements  he  so  well  knew  the  heeding  of  his  pre- 
cepts alone  would  harmonize  for  temporal  prosperity,  as  well 
as  the  sublime  spiritual  life ;  while,  by  the  violation  of  hb 
laws,  the  whole  people  would  be  desolate,  dispersod,  and 
dissolved.  Can  I  say  anything  more  appropriate  to  this 
assembly,  or  better  suited  to  our  common  faith  and  interest 
in  the  institution  on  whose  behalf  we  arc  met,  than  that  the 
purpose  he  expressed  —  then  unaccomplished,'  though  de- 
voutly entertained,  for  that  city  with  whose  streets  and 
neighborhood  he  was  so  familiar  —  only  points  to  the  effect 
that  would  flow  from  a  true  application  of  his  teachings  in 
our  own  and  every  city  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  society  of  human  beings,  a  question  has 
arisen,  and  been  widely  discussed,  whether  the  first  object 
is  to  Christianize  or  to  civilize.  The  doctrine  of  our  text  is 
that  to  Christianize  is  to  civilize ;  that  every  higher  thought, 
feeling,  conviction  of  the  soul  is  a  social  refinement  and  bond. 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  its  dvilizer  too,  is  my  theme. 

To  gather  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  together,  or,  translat- 
ing the  Oriental  phrase,  to  bring  them  into  the  harmony  of 
a  good  understanding,  common  comfort,  and  a  mutual  love, 
as  it  is  the  design  of  Christ's  ministry,  so  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  end  of  that  Ministry  at  Large,  bom 
out  of  his  spirit  for  a  modern  mediator  between  classes  of 
the  community  by  so  many  causes  still  thrust  apart  I 
understand  that  this  association  of  societies,  this  chordi  of 
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cburdbes,  thia  life  of  the  life  and  core  of  the  heart  of  our 
connection,  the  Benevolent  Fralernitj,  offers  a.  rational  and 
fervent  religion  as  the  cure  of  the  worst  diseases  in  the  gen- 
eral body  politic.  I  cordially  adopt  their  theory  ;  I  am  glad 
to  be  one  of  those  invited  to  second  their  motion,  and  in  tb» 
discoarae  accordingly  shall  maintain  the  vorth  and  loving 
prudence  of  their  persevering  plan.  Gathering  together, 
that  is,  both  to  Christianize  and  to  dvilize,  —  bow  simple 
and  significant  is  the  Lord's  own  gradous  phrase  I  The 
sundering  of  our  people  from  one  another  by  ignorance,  un, 
worldUness,  selfishness,  diversities  of  feeling  and  outward 
condition,  the  rich  and  poor  not  meeting  together,  though 
the  Lord  be  maker  of  them  all,  first  presented,  I  appre- 
hend, the  reason  for  such  a  ministry,  as  a  special  instrumen- 
lality  to  exercise  the  remedial  healing  office  of  the  Great 
Physician  in  the  corporation  of  a  great  town,  and  reunite 
the  parted  and  bleeding  members  of  humanity,  as  its  great 
Author  and  Father  would  have  them,  in  one  strong  and 
healthy  frame. 

Christ  the  Saviour  is  the  civilizer  of  the  world.  This 
position,  I  am  aware,  may  encounter  theological  objections, 
or  raise  queries  at  the  outset  in  some  minds.  But  if  any 
one  will  give  a  different  definition  of  the  proper  fum  of  this 
and  every  other  Christian  ministry,  and  say  its  only,  all- 
comprehengive  intention  is  to  save  the  individual  immortal 
soul,  bring  it  to  God,  and  fit  it  to  pass  through  death  to  end- 
less progress  and  happiness  in  another  world,  I  will  answer, 
that  possibly  not  in  substance,  but  only  logical  form,  may  the 
statement  differ  from  that  of  uniting  men  in  a  true  dty  and 
prosperous  state  in  this  world  ;  that  at  least  the  two  propo- 
sals do  not  contradict  each  other ;  that  the  very  same  influ- 
ences which  would  favor  one  would  forward  the  other  ;  and 
that,  in  fine,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  method  of  my  discourse, 
w  hile  admitting  the  infinit  e ,  unporsUeled  scope  of  our  fiu 
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with  boundless  personal  issues  into  eternity,  is  to  dwell  on 
the  Master's  declaration  of  its  common  beneficence  in  lime» 
the  heaven  it  would  begin  on  earth,  to  continue  no  doubt 
beyond  the  grave.  I  shall  plead  for  that  gospel  interest 
whose  occasion  this  evening  renews,  by  insisting  on  its 
present  blessing,  the  eternal  life  in  the  flesh  with  which  it 
endows  us  and  every  poor  brother  and  sister  we  extend  it 
to,  the  foretaste  it  gives  of  celestial  bliss,  which  alone  can 
convince  any  creature  there  is  to  be  a  taste  of  it  afterwards. 
If  this,  afler  all,  seem  a  worldly  rather  than  what  is  tech- 
nically denominated  a  spiritual  view,  I  must  argue,  that 
alone  truly  is  spiritual  which  not  barely  imagines  a  second- 
ary ethereal  existence  above,  but  with  the  breath  of  other 
regions  spiritualizes  and  enlivens  this  very  human  lot ;  and 
that,  as  a  great  philosopher  once  said,  while  we  talk  so  much 
of  worldliness,  there  is  an  of^er-worldliness  almost  as  bad, 
running  into  quite  as  erroneous  an  extreme.  What  Jesus 
preaches  and  prays  for  is  a  kingdom  to  come  as  well  as  to 
go  to,  and  a  will  to  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  —  some- 
thing that  he  declares  is  among  us  and  within.  Unquestion- 
ably I  speak  to  those  who  credit,  and  magnify  unspeakably, 
the  revelation  of  another  existence.  Yet,  if  some  will  start 
a  question  of  want  of  knowledge  or  actual  doubt  what  shall 
befall  any  person  in  abodes  anticipated  or  dreamed  of  there, 
I  shall  ask  them  to  explain  the  fact,  that  the  very  same 
agency  required  to  secure  everlasting  weal  alone  can  certify 
a  sublunary  welfare ;  as  it  has  been  said,  by  celestial  obser- 
vations only  can  terrestrial  charts  be  constructed.  A  man, 
rich  or  poor,  is  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  for  his 
religion,  his  worship,  whether  he  is  going  to  be  an  angel  for 
it  by  and  by  or  not.  It  is  good,  for  this  world,  to  recognize 
Grod,  even  if  he  intends  to  destroy  us,  and  Job  was  as  wise  as 
he  was  pious,  when  he  said,  ^  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him.**    While  you  live  and  your  children  live  here. 
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70a  would  like  to  have  earthly  fortunes  noble  and  Imppy, 
even  if  sceptical  about  overijing  coDBeqnences  of  your  con- 
duct, and  whether  there  be  the  tremendous  postponement 
we  suppose  of  accounts  to  be  settled  to  an  **  eternal  blazon," 
or  not  It  is  indeed  one  of  (he  strongest  argaments  for  im- 
morUtli^,  that  proceeding  on  the  presumption  of  it  alone  can 
sanctifj,  exalt,  and  bless  our  being  here,  and  tbe  opposite 
notion  would  make  "man's  life  as  poor  as  beaefs."  How- 
ever this  maj  be,  we  joined  together  in  this  undertaking 
are  nndeniablj  thus  much  secular,  so  far  architects  of  an 
earthly  structure,  that,  as  one  result  at  least  of  onr  efibrti, 
we  want  to  make  of  Boston,  this  very  Boston,  as  Jesus 
&in  would  have  made  of  Jerusalem,  a  good  and  perfect 
dty ;  and  on  this  foundation,  now,  to-night,  let  me  build  the 
claim  —  one  claim  it  is  surely  —  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
that  such  a  dty  of  this  broad  dwelling,  ever  adding  to  itself 
new  apartments  and  stories,  this  house  of  our  birth  or  adop- 
lion  and  common  love,  it  not  only  strives,  but  tends,  to 
make. 

Indulge  me  with  saying  sUll  further  beforehand,  that  I 
shall  urge  my  point,  thus  defined,  not  upon  any  statement 
of  the  detiuls  or  processes  of  this  ministry,  but^  in  addition 
to  Christian  truth,  of  general  reason  and  observation  alone. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  quite  gratuitous  and  impertinent  thing 
for  me  to  repeat  anything  of  the  reports,  so  admirable  and 
touching,  widely  distributed,  and  I  trust  universally  read, 
offered  for  the  last  twenty4hree  years  by  the  laborers  in  this 
work.  The  tale  they  have  been  so  long  telling,  of  the  ig- 
norant taught,  the  young  trained,  the  vicious  recovered,  the 
infidel  convinced,  the  unemployed  occupied,  idle  men  and 
women  and  children  provided  with  situations,  and  the  lost 
saved,  is  the  best  that  by  that  name  of  tale  can  go.  Modest, 
plain,  and  inartifldal  docnments,  with  little  ornament  <^ 
35  • 
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fancjy  or  reach  of  speculadoiiy  thej  have  been  more  valmUe 
than  manj  a  splendid  and  much-boasted  production  of  fitusi 
or  fiction  which  the  press  has  groaned  at  the  work  of  dts- 
tribuUng  by  thousands  through  the  land.  If  the  use  of  lit- 
erature  be  social  improvementy  and  the  mending  of  the 
common  weal,  I  know  no  historiesy  discourses,  or  poems 
more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  brief  papers  representing 
ceaseless  exertions  at  the  very  heart  of  motives  and  events 
which  your  agents  and  the  Lord's  servants  have  put  forth. 
Like  those  painters  who  give  us  interiors  on  the  canvas, 
they  have  spread  in  our  sight  the  internal  operaUons  in  the 
circles  of  their  extensive  and  so  diversified  task.  I  have 
right  to  speak  but  as  a  spectator  firom  without,  some  verifi- 
cation of  whose  testimony  may  come  from  a  former  ex- 
perience —  perpetually  vivid  in  recollection,  and  never 
remembered  without  gratitude  — ^  of  the  inside  of  this  busi- 
ness of  import  unsurpassed.  Inde;ed,  I  must  stop  one 
moment  to  say,  that  in  living  and  departed  companions  and 
brothers  these  eyes  have  seen  a  devotion  and  zeal  recalling^ 
as  much  as  ever  anything  in  my  knowledge  has  done,  the 
spirit  of  the  first  missionaries  in  Judsea.  I  sometimes  think, 
in  my  mind's  gallery,  the  finest  pictures  and  masterpieces 
of  fidelity,  unwearied  by  more  than  a  score  of  years,  are 
portraits  for  which  some  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers,  their 
co-workers,  unconsciously  sat.  I  shall  not  presume  to  meas- 
ure the  personal  consequences,  running  beyond  our  ken,  of 
their  toil ;  for,  in  tr3riDg  to  win  new  bene&ctors,  or  encour- 
age and  confirm  old  patrons,  my  method  to-night  confines  me 
to  assuming  the  single  basis,  —  yet  broad  enough  to  include 
among  our  devotees  the  whole  population,  yea,  every  man 
with  a  spark  of.  humanity  or  tittle  of  ability  to  render  aid,  — 
that  our  institution,  more  than  any  other,  will  cause  this  old 
peninsula,  this  spot  of  earth,  this  solid  and  palpable  ground, 
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to  be  a  glory  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  not  a  mere  mass  and 
multitude  of  persons  incoherent,  heterogeneous,  and  at  strife, 
but  an  accordant,  sympathetic,  vital  organization,  -—  a  flow- 
ering into  all  beauty,  and  ripening  into  all  fruitfulness,  as  a 
tity  should  be,  of  the  common  root  of  human  nature  from 
which  all  grow  ;  and  thus  effect  a  consmnmation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  lower  sphere,  whose  lines  actually  touch  upon 
what  one  step  at  last  reveals  in  its  celestial  fulfilment. 

If  it  be  the  fault  of  Protestantism  to  divide,  the  virtue  at 
least  of  this  establishment  and  influence  of  Protestantism  is 
to  unite.  In  this  light  alone  I  submit  to  you,  that  nothing 
truly  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  what  this  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity of  Churches  undertake.  It  is  true  to  Christ's  idea, 
and  to  the-  first  working  of  his  spirit  It  was  the  early 
glory  of  our  religion,  l^at,  in  an  empire  like  the  Roman, 
torn  with  the  war  between  classes,  in  the  midst  of  bloody 
games  of  beasts  and  men,  and  a  dissolute,  spendthrift  luxury 
of  immense  fortunes  and  boundless  estates,  —  at  one  time 
six  persons  owning  that  whole  province  of  Africa  which  the 
modem  oligarchy  of  slavery  would  now  possess  in  their 
place,  and  a  few  nobles  standing  over  against  armies  of 
slaves,  —  it  disowned  and  widely  abolished  social  distinc- 
tions, taught  that  all  in  Gk)d  and  Christ  were  free,  and  bade 
bondman  and  master  kneel  down  together  in  the  same  wor- 
ship of  the  temple,  and  at  one  table  of  the  Lord.  Did  not 
this  first  triumph  of  Christianity  foreshadow  its  last  ?  Does 
not  your  final  ministry  with  right  of  original  example  and 
apostolic  succession  carry  on  its  work  ? 

A  scholar  in  the  oldest  English  University  has  lately  said 
that  universal  history  has  enriched  our  language  with  a  word 
that  never  passed  the  lips  of  Plato,  Socrates,  or  Aristotle,  — 
the  word  mankind ;  —  that  where  the  Greek  saw  barbari- 
ansy  we  see  brethren ;  where  he  saw  heroes  and  demigods, 
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we  see  parents  and  ancestors ;  where  be  saw  natioiiSy  we  see 
mankind,  manj  ways  severed,  but  moving  to  one  destiny, 
and  bearing  one  image  of  God ;  as  where  the  ancient  ma- 
terial observer  saw  separate  spheres  in  the  sky,  we  see  one 
system.  But  is  it  universal  history,  or  especially  the  his- 
tory and  operation  of  our  religion,  that  yields  this  term  and 
meaning,  so  worthy  of  our  pride  and  joy  ?  One  who  con- 
siders how  long  before  the  Christian  era  the  barbarous  and 
gloomy  ages  of  the  world  endured,  how  slowly,  under 
merely  general  causes,  the  race  improved,  how  almost  sta- 
tionary, in  times  of  superstition  and  a  corrupted  church,  it 
seemed  to  remain,  and  how  swiftly  the  Reformation  of  faith 
and  worship  bore  it  on,  will  not  hesitate  for  a  reply.  One 
who  wanders  through  Europe  now  will  see  in  the  old  walls 
of  midde-age  cities,  in  moats  and  towers  and  iron-grated 
windows,  at  once  antique  monuments  of  .the  past,  and,  like 
red  and  bloody  constellations  setting,  reverse  measures  of 
progress.  In  their  rusty  and  often  useless  ruins,  what  serve 
they  for,  but  as  a  system  of  mnemonics  reminding  men  how, 
in  a  finer  sense  than  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  the  shadow  has 
gone  back  and  the  light  advanced  through  the  great  round 
of  time  ?  By  contrast  with  the  new  social  life  that  even 
now  already  surrounds  them,  they  point  to  an  hour  when 
the  surely  rising  sun  of  righteousness  shall  be  vertical  over 
the  soul  of  man,  and  the  shadow  of  hate  and  strife  gone 
altogether  I  Wisely,  then,  and  with  an  historic  vindication, 
brethren,  pioneers  and  delegates  of  this  ministry,  I  think 
you  make  an  undefiled  religion  your  means  to  better  the 
common  lot ;  for,  though  we  cannot  hasten  the  motion  of  the 
sun  in  heaven,  letting  our  light  shine  will  advance  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  While,  however,  we  gratefully  own  a  general 
progress  of  humanity  in  the  world,  it  must  be  confessed 
there  seem  to  be  awful  pauses  and  local  refluxes  of  the  tide 
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of  trnA  wad  goodnesB  ;  and  at  a  time  like  the  present 
amoDg  as,  when  ascertained  crime  baa  for  some  years  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  quadruple  that  of  our  population  ;  when 
spasms  of  iniquity,  by  the  shock  of  their  reaction,  are  pro- 
ducing spasms,  almost  as  morbid,  of  religion  for  their  core ; 
when  in  gross  corruptions  and  ghastly  outrages  vice  and 
violence  show  that  they  proceed  not  from  individual  breasts 
alone,  but  from  the  social  nature,  the  organic  connection, 
and  hereditary  frame  of  human  bemgs,  both  impure  affection 
and  envions  ftversion  alike  breeding  injury  and  fraud ;  when 
granny,  widely  by  us  cast  down  from  thrones, — not  its  only 
seats,  —  fearfully  avenges  itself  in  a  horrible  system  of  dt^ 
mestic  oppression  in  our  own  laud ;  when,  though  we  do 
know  at  last  what  mankind  means,  victims  of  nusfortone  and 
children  of  bondage  lor  their  race  and  color  are  solemnly 
adjudged  not  (o  be  citizens,  and  (is  it  not  reason  for  more  of 
Christ's  own  tears  and  bloodyBweat,ifwe  had  them?)  scarce 
allowed  to  be  men,  — >  it  is  seasonable  to  make  closer  appli- 
cations of  Christian  truth  by  every  right  instrumentality. 

If  we  take,  then,  as  we  fiurly  may,  limiting  our  view,  a 
city  as  the  best  unfolding  and  illustration  of  oiir  common 
nature;  if  in  a  city,  through  the  development  of  all  hir 
powers  and  capabilities  for  good  and  evil,  we  con  best  leam 
what  man  is ;  if  the  course  of  human  dispositions  and  affairs 
without  religion  has  led,  times  unnumbered,  to  as  frightful 
chasms  between  fellow-creatures  as  ever,  for  perpetual  men- 
aoe  and  loud  roaring,  to  the  traveller's  astoniahmeut  and 
dread,  yawned  betwixt  Alpine  summits ;  if  a  pure  faith  has 
ever  proved  the  most  effective  power  to  bridge  over  the 
fearful  intervals,  and  rejoin  the  jarring  divisions,  —  then 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  man,  of  all  tribes  and  tongues 
that  congregate  within  city  walls,  as  well  as  wander  through 
open  countries,  has  practically  made  mankind.    In  Christ 
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alone  we  may  make  that  word  mankind  ever  more  tnie. 
Mankind,  under  God,  its  creative  father,  is  in  its  uni^  a 
new  offspring  of  God's  Spirit  in  his  Son.  This  is  the  praise 
of  the  ministry  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate,  that  its 
whole  direction  and  energy  are  to  this  unitary  result. 

Is  it  not  the  voice,  brethren,  of  all  experience  in  that 
common  work  which  should  converge  to  a  burning-point  the 
rays  of  our  love,  that  Christ  is  the  captain,  at  least,  of  this 
salvation,  —  that  what  success  or  victory  in  it  has  been  oars 
we  have  gained  by  following  him,  the  loving,  meek,  pore, 
lowly  one,  —  the  divinely  commissioned,  miracle-working, 
self-sacrificing,  risen  and  ascended,  interceding  and  regener- 
ating Son  of  C^od?  He  who  would  have  gathered  the 
children  of  Jerusalem,  and  wept  because  he  did  not,  has 
gathered,  and  will  gather,  our  children,  the  children  of  Bos- 
ton, together.  By  nothing  have  the  rich  and  poor,  wise  and 
ignorant,  cultivated  and  unlettered,  fortunate  and  disi^p- 
pointed,  sinner  and  saint,  been  so  brought  into  unison  among 
us  as  by  that  Ministry  at  Large,  which  reflects  honor  upon 
the  regular  ministry  that  has  brought  it  forth,  and  yet,  like 
a  child  finishing  the  work  or  repairing  the  defects  of  a  par- 
ent, does  a  most  momentous  office  which  the  regular  ministry 
was  omitting,  or,  by  prior  occupation,  forced  to  let  go  by 
default  Yes,  Christ's  own  dear  and  chosen  office  of  gath- 
ering the  separated  together,  that  they  may  be  civil  and 
Christian  too,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  to  re- 
sume. Ten  thousand  facts,  remote  or  recent,  might  be 
quoted  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  work.  When,  to 
adduce  one  curious  illustration,  in  the  civil  wars  of  our 
mother  country,  quarter  had  been  refused  to  Prince  Rupert's 
Irishmen,  the  Parliament,  for  apology,  said  he  should  know 
there  was  a  difierence  between  an  Irishman  and  an  English* 
man.    That  precisely  is  the  difierence  Jesus  would  reduce. 
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Bot  any  one*8  judgment,  whether  it  pertains  alone  to 
Christ's  forming  power  to  construct  a  perfect  city,  depends, 
of  coarse,  on  his  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  city  is.  What  is  it, 
then,  to  produce  a  beautiful,  incomparable,  model  city  ?  Is 
it  to  have  it  merely,  as  we  say,  well  laid  out  in  commodious 
streets,  grand  avenues  and  accesses  from  the  whole  country, 
roads  and  bridges  to  the  inland,  harbors  to  welcome  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  fair  and  splendid  shops  and  man- 
sions, so  that  it  shines  to  the  eye  like  one  of  the  jewels  worn 
on  the  front  of  the  globe  ?  Is  it  to  have  personal  conven- 
iences of  every  sort,  —  a  sidewalk,  clean  in  all  weathers, 
levelled  for  my  feet,  a  course  smoothed  for  my  carriage,  a 
&r-off  lake  opened  by  subterraneous  pipes  for  my  well,  one 
channel  to  bring  to  my  chamber  the  perfect  material  for 
illumination,  and  another  to  cleanse  away  each  superfluous 
or  defiling  speck  of  dirt  ?  Is  it  to  have  a  good  market  and 
mart  of  exchange,  some  counter  where  I  can  buy  everything 
the  earth  grows  or  human  art  constructs  ?  No,  we  shall  all 
say,  it  is  not  the  city  as  a  mechanical  thing  made  by  the 
craftsman,  nor  the  city  as  an  instrument  of  bodily  comfort, 
or  as  a  place  of  trade  and  thrifl,  growing  rich,  central,  pow- 
erful, and  luxurious,  that  we  are  to  think  of;  but  it  is  the 
inhabitants,  the  citizens,  in  their  intelligence,  morality,  and 
friendly  union  with  one  another,  that  can  alone  give  true 
character  to  a  town,  or  foreshow  for  it  clear  and  glorious 
prospects.  A  great  change,  we  often  self-complacently  ex- 
claim, or  our  orators  boastingly  tell  us,  as  we  look  around 
through  this  our  sea-washed  precinct,  —  a  great  change  from 
the  original,  wooded,  desolate  Blackstone's  Island,  not  half 
the  size  of  our  artificial  domain.  But  a  greater  change  than 
can  be  brought  about  by  felling  trees,  cuttmg  down  hill-tops, 
filling  low  places,  driving  piles,  pushing  back  the  sea  with 
made-land,  expelling  houses  with  granite  warehouses  and 
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stores,  and  stretching  out  new  lines  of  dwellings  beyond  oor 
ancient  borders,  —  a  greater  change,  in  edifying  the  hearts 
of  all  the  tenants  of  this  enlarging  abode,  must  be  effected 
before  we  can  be  called  a  perfectly  bnilt  dtj. 

Let  me  eschew  all  professional  exaggeration.  Religion 
is  not  everything.  There  are  material,  industrial,  mercan- 
tile elements  indispensable  to  high  civilization.  But  let 
every  old  city,  that  has  been  the  pride  of  any  nation,  stand 
witness  that  religion  is  something  momentous, — that  nothiug, 
no  prudence,  no  selfishness,  no  private  success,  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  stability  of  civil  institutions  as  that  mutual 
understanding  and  good-will  among  those  adopting  them, 
which  nothing  can  produce  but  fellowship  in  the  thought 
and  worship  of  Grod.  Let  one  stand,  as  I  have  stood,  be- 
side the  lofty  walls  in  the  proud  gateways  and  magnificent 
squares  of  some  famous  foreign  town,  like  Paris,  and  call  up 
its  perhaps  recent  history,  remember  what  poor  defences 
against  insurrection  and  bloody  revolution  alike  all  these 
mighty  defences  and  pleasing  decorations  which  we  admire 
have  been ;  see  those  ramparts,  for  their  very  strength  only 
turned  into  the  more  fearful  ruins,  —  those  glorious  edifices 
assaulted  by  ferocious  mobs,  the  carved,  richly  adorned 
windows  of  imperial  residences  letting  through,  not  only  the 
mild  light  of  heaven,  but  the  deadly  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, —  those  clean  marble  walks  stained  and  clogged  with 
bleeding  corpses, —  those  well-trimmed,  carefully  tended  gar- 
dens trampled  with  the  feet,  and  echoing  the  howls  of 
frightened  or  infuriated  crowds,  —  the  pavement,  instead  of 
furtherance,  a  barricade,  —  the  lantern  post,  instead  of  a 
guiding  light,  a  gallows,  suddenly  putting  out  the  light  of 
life,  —  and  the  charming  fountain  yonder,  that  so  delights 
the  people,  mixing  its  waters  with  gore ;  —  and  he  may  then 
imagine,  and  take  for  a  caution  to  his  own  home  of  malU- 
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plying  thoDSAnda  of  people,  what  may  hAppen  in  the  most 
briUiwit  citj  now  known  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  when  the 
divine  tie  of  a  common  humanity  is  broken,  and  religion, 
instead  of  being  the  love  of  Glad  and  man,  has  become  hy- 
pocrisy, a  canting  sound  and  a  mocking  form. 

Ah,  —  if  yoa  will  forgive  a  form  of  egotism  in  my  illus- 
tration, —  I  rode  at  midnight  through  the  matchless  ways, 
bright  as  though  the  gay  shops  had  borrowed  the  sun's  lus- 
tre in  his  absence,  to  distribute  among  their  magnificent 
recesses  even  in  the  hours  of  darkness;  I  walked  over  the 
Elysian  Fields,  as  Ibey  (one  might  think  ironically)  call 
them,  along  whose  wide  spaces  the  lights  of  a  thousand  un- 
seen vehicles  moved  to  and  fro  eofUy,  like  wandering  stars 
come  down  from  heaven  to  earthly  ur ;  I  stopped  beside  a 
score  of  little  tent-like  theatres,  erected  on  the  broad,  park- 
like  grounds,  and  saw  and  heard  the  showy  women  of  the 
grand  capital,  as,  in  gaudy  dresses,  they  declaimed  their 
pieces,  each  for  the  amusement  of  her  own  little  multitude 
of  an  audience ;  and  I  wandered  by  noonday  among  the 
throng  of  old  and  young,  in  their  out-of-door,  half-hDmeless 
life,  through  vislas  of  forests  planted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
palaces  in  the  heart  of  the  unparagoned  metropolis ;  and  I 
thought,  Is  it  possible,  is  civilization  such  a  thing,  is  human 
nature  in  its  very  constitution  so  fashioned,  that,  under  the 
sur&ice  of  all  this  softness  and  pleasantry,  and,  for  the  time, 
thou^tlesa  enjoyment,  lurk  the  ferrific  passions  which, 
because  religion  has  so  partially  tempered  and  sanctified 
them,  are  ready  at  any  time  of  discontent  or  excitement  — 
with  only  intervals  of  few  years  between,  and  we  know  not 
how  soon  the  next  eruption  of  the  volcano  may  be  —  to 
burst  out,  and  wrap  the  whole  scene  of  pleasure  and  glory,  — 
like  the  light  castle,  the  work  of  bis  own  bands,  that  a  child 
has  made  of  shingles,  and  sets  fire  to,  to  make  sport  of 
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the  flames  ?  Yet  what  but  the  recognizing  of  God  as  the 
common  Father,  and  of  all  men  as  our  brethren,  is  oar  in- 
surance —  I  know  I  have  heard  of  no  other  —  against  the 
same  result  ?  I  was  passmg,  some  years  since,  with  a  wise 
and  sober  man,  round  our  noble  Common.  He,  looking  at 
the  firm  iron  fence  that  girds  it  in,  said  to  me  thoughtfully, 
What  weapons,  in  a  time  of  tumult,  those  upright,  pointed, 
lance-like  shafts  might  be  !  We  shall  keep  them  in  their 
places  for  order  and  beauty,  not  for  conflict,  only  by  the 
force  of  common  thought,  love,  spiritual  culture,  call  that 
glorious  unity  what  you  will. 

Brethren,  Xhe  smallest  consideration  of  what  our  exposure 
is,  forces  us  to  this  conclusion.  The  danger  to  civilization 
arises,  of  course,  when  differences  in  intelligence,  disposition, 
and  condition  in  life  go  so  far,  that  between  rich  and  poor, 
laborer  and  employer,  merchant  and  sailor,  a  man  and  his 
master,  sympathy  ceases,  relations  become  forced  and  legal 
only,  and  distinctly  marked  classes  in  society  eye  each  other 
proudly  and  hardly  on  the  one  hand,  jealously  and  vindic- 
tively on  the  other.  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
neighboring  to  the  sea,  stands  strong  and  glorious  to  one 
who  merely  rides  through  and  sees  the  business,  the  build- 
ings, and,  about  the  doorways  of  royalty  and  nobles,  the 
soldiers'  parade  ;  but  one  there,  who,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
had  arranged  with  the  police  to  pierce  by  night  into  all  the 
secret  haunts  of  the  city,  informed  me  on  the  spot  that  no 
tongue  could  relate,  or  imagination  conceive,  the  horrors  he 
had  beheld.  Id  not  among  ourselves  seed  sown  of  the  same 
condition,  whose  growth  we  may  check  ?  Is  not  the  beginning 
made,  which,  unchecked,  will  become  more  serious  as  the 
drain  of  our  population  into  th6  West  and  South  shall  by  de- 
grees necessarily  slacken  ?  Already  in  one  at  least  of  our 
cities  we  are  tending  towards  Paris  and  London  size  and 
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character.  It  is  the  office  of  Christianity,  and  eBpeciaUy  of 
the  Ministry  at  Large,  —  an  office  conspiring  with  that  ge- 
nius of  our  free  republican  institutions  which  yet  eo  many 
natural  and  artiGcial  circumstances  mightily  hinder,  —  to 
soften  these  differences  of  a  civil  lot.  Surely,  to  close  the 
actual,  inevitable  breaches  is  work  enough.  Already,  under 
the  immense  immigration  into  our  system  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, fears  have  arisen,  and  parties  been  arranged,  recog- 
nizing irrecoDcihtble  diversities.  But  it  is  our  business,  as 
believers  in  the  one  Gospel  for  all  men,  to  go  on  every  way 
to  lessen  and  adjust  them  ;  for  irreconcilable  diversities  we 
cannot  —  it  is  contrary  alike  to  our  religion  and  policy  — 
own  or  suffer. 

It  is  a  startling  picture  a  late  French  writer  gives  of  his 
country,  that  of  thirty-six  millions  be  counts  in  the  empire, 
only  ten,  little  more  than  a  quarter,  share  in  the  thoughts 
on  which  the  civilization  is  based,  the  rest  being  indifferent 
or  hostile,  every  revolution  being  produced,  not  by  thc'inass 
of  the  people,  who  are  yet  too  fiir  off  in  their  thoughts  even 
to  take  sides,  but  by  a  whirlwind  in  the  central  city,  where, 
when  tumult  ceases,  is  never  any  real  content,  but  only  open 
or  latent  discord  of  feeling,  and  the  fate  of  the  empire  thus 
suspended,  as  much  of  Paris  is  said  to  be  bnilt,  over  an  un- 
fathomable gulf.  Please  God,  we  will  keep  our  community 
from  this  precarious  state,  by  expending  all  our  strength  and 
means  to  bind  its  various  portions  toother  in  the  same  sen- 
timents towards  God  and  one  another.  These  bonds  are 
stronger  than  any  others  of  union,  constitution,  or  law. 
They  are  the  union,  not  alone  which  we  are  to  preserve, 
but  which  will  preserve  us.  We  are  afraid  of  the  Romish 
Church.  We  need  not  be  most  afraid  of  that,  but  of  any 
spirit  of  un charitableness  and  division  we  ourselves  breed,  or 
aUow  to  previuL    We,  natives,  in  numbers  and  knowledge 
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are  masters,  and,  if  ourselves  alive  and  healthj,  can  assimi- 
late all  that  comes  from  abroad  to  oar  own  temper.  Nothing, 
no  plant,  no  man,  no  institution,  is  proof  against  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  lives  ;  and  even  the  Catholic  religion  alters 
and  improves  inevitably,  though  popes  and  cardinals  and 
priests  oppose,  according  as  we,  by  our  manners  and  con- 
duct, make  it  breathe  a  purer  and  sweeter  wr. 

Mj  friends,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  awful,  veiled 
mystery,  to  which  we  go  in  the  future  when  the  body  drops, 
if  we  want  for  ourselves  and  our  children  after  us  a  true  and 
good  civilization  here,  a  blessed  lot  in  the  present,  then  not 
a  word  need  be  said  to  show  how  the  happiness  of  eveiy 
man,  woman,  and  child  depends,  not  on  something  your  per- 
sonal success  can  command,  your  mercenary  money  buy, 
your  rank  or  domestic  connection  secure,  but  on  the  general 
tone  around  of  human  life.  The  case  of  our  individual  lot, 
as  aflfected  by  the  common  condition,  and  by  everything  that 
is  by  common  consent  permitted  to  take  place,  is  plain  to 
every  one  of  us.  If  beggars  swarm  the  streets ;  if  impostors 
perplex  or  deceive  you  by  long  conversations,  with  pre- 
tences too  cunning  for  you  to  unravel,  in  your  entries  or 
counting-rooms ;  if  burglars,  by  a  few  robberies  or  murders, 
diffuse  a  vague  alarm  through  all  your  dwellings,  and  dis- 
turb the  sleep  of  the  sensitive  and  timid  with  horrid  dreams ; 
if  crime,  in  all  its  forms,  invades  life  and  property,  taxes  the 
state,  occupies  the  court,  and  peoples  the  prison ;  —  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  concerns  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  and  the  cheat 
alone,  —  nay,  nor  alone  the  officers  that  do  justice,  or  the 
individual  judge  or  actor  that  disposes  of  any  particular  case. 
Whoever  has  any  true  humanity  in  him,  and  has  not  dis- 
owned the  common  stock  of  which  we  all  come,  will  consider 
how  such  features  of  our  civilization,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  gain  upon  us,  may  be  changed.     He  will  not  fail 
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to  have  a  teader  aod  lively  imagination  of  the  conseqaences, 
from  tliese  matigaant  sores,  to  our  whole  plan  of  society,  and 
government,  and  the  fortunes  of  our  posteri^,  (does  not  your 
heart  sometimea  tremble  for  them  7)  should  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, let  them  swell  and  ran  beyond  measure.  If  anybody 
has  not  this  humanity,  and  thinks  the  blood  in  bis  veins  is 
all  his  own,  and  does  not  mix  with  the  broad  carrent  and 
circulation  of  mankind,  and  says  he  does  not  care,  I  answer, 
he  must  and  will  care  somehow,  for  he  must  and  will  some- 
how suffer  with  the  whole  frame. 

May,  I  will  not  appeal  merely  to  the  prudential  mo- 
tive. From  all  the  depressed  and  wretched  part  of  our 
social  existence  comes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  our  pity, 
when  we  reflect  how  much  of  the  misfortune  and  misery 
arise  from  the  weakness,  the  misdirection,  the  ill-starred 
circumstances  of  sufferers,  that  seem  to  have  been  almost 
&ted  to  err  and  suffer.  Nay,  brethren,  the  appeal  is  to  our 
justice  too ;  for  shall  we  not  consider  how  much  of  our  sn- 
periority  of  position  and  satisfaction  comes  not  from  our 
espedal  effort  or  virtue,  but  from  a  better  origmal  birth  and 
nature,  connection,  education,  which  have  been  as  God's 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  moving  before  to  conduct  us  into  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey  we  occupy,  while  others  have  feebly 
and  unwittingly  wandered  after  false  cries  and  artful  beck- 
onings  into  despair?  Surely  the  Apostle  was  right:  the 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ;  for  the 
strong  are  often  made  strong  when  they  start,  and  the  weak 
are  their  prowdential  wards,  their  heaven-appointed  charge. 
When  I  see  a  poorly  organized,  naturally  dull  and  imper- 
ceptive  creature  stumbling  in  the  path  of  life,  I  feel  there  is 
aa  much  and  the  very  same  argument  for  the  mwe  capable 
and  discerning  nature  to  run  to  its  assistance,  as  there  was 
86" 
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for  Christ  and  angels  to  come  down  to  this  world  on  their 
errands  of  love. 

Not  a  few  philosophers  have  aoooanted  for  all  the  diverse 
fortunes  of  mankind  bj  the  greater  or  lesser  facalty  accord- 
ed to  diverse  races  in  their  unalterable  tjpes.  But  he  must 
have  been  a  dull  observer  who  has  not  seen  that  individuals 
of  the  same  race  differ  in  natural  fiicultj  as  much  as  anj 
whole  races  can  from  each  other ;  and  that  according  to  the 
depth  of  any  one's  degradation  is  the  Christian  reason,  not 
for  neglecting  or  enslaving,  (though  this  argument  has  been 
used,)  but  assisting  and  redeeming  him.  Let  them  fed  the 
choking  of  the  law  1  putting  his  hand  to  his  throat,  said  a 
Boston  citizen  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  referring  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  transgressors.  Bat  the  choking  of  the  law, 
though  it  prevent  more  earthly  transgression,  will  not  save 
the  transgressor.  For  that  we  want,  not  a  halter,  but  a 
divine  breathing  upon  the  heart  Thank  God,  that  breath- 
ing can  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  man,  as  the 
risen  Lord  breathed  the  Holy  Ghost  into  his  disciples' 
breasts  I  Ah,  when  the  Christ-like  approach,  not  with  con- 
descension, but  in  all  gentleness  and  humbleness,  is  made, 
none  are  found  so  low  as  not  to  make  the  response  of  grati- 
tude and  love  for  any  genuine  kindness  they  can  appreciate, 
as  was  certainly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  ragged  little  girl, 
who,  being  fed  and  clothed  by  a  benevolent  lady  that  met 
her  by  the  wayside,  showed  such  an  incredible  mixture  of 
ignorance  and  sentiment  as  to  ask,  (in  an  expression  I  would 
not  repeat  but  to  show  how  wide  apart  human  beings  may 
be,  even  with  all  the  common  advantages  of  our  liberty  and 
civilization,  such  as  it  is,)  if  that  woman  were  Gfod*9  wife! 
Blessed  be  God,  that,  through  all  the  distance  and  estrange- 
ment by  which  his  children  are  separated,  he  has  left  in  their 
hearts  from  his  own  hand  this  ineffaceable  seal  of  their  com- 
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moQ  origia,  and  pledge  of  their  final  anion,  Uuit  thej  can 
touch  and  be  tonched  by  a  feeling  for  one  another  acroBS  the 
deepest  and  widest  gulfs  of  the  world  I 

I  claim,  then,  for  the  Ministry  at  Lai^e  a  hreadth  of  design 
nnsurpassed  by  any  agency  in  the  world. .  Let  us  susUun  it 
with  a  correspooding  breadth  of  Uberalitj  and  lore.  Let 
Its  rely  on  the  native  compassioa  of  the  hnman  breaat  awak- 
ened, refined,  and  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  I  I/et  us  not  refuse  to  regard  and  dwell  upon  erery 
punful  spectacle,  and  hear  every  grating  fioaod  that  can 
move  it  in  us.  If  the  gray-h^red  woman,  with  her  small 
merchandise,  sits  in  the  blustering  wind  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  (I  do  not  wond^  at  the  little  girl  whose  heart  was 
Btirred  to  provide  a  comfortable  dress  for  her)  ;  if  the  des- 
titute foreigner  slammer  hia  broken  English,  which  we  find 
it  takes  time  to  aoderstond ;  if  the  poor  musician  from  tar' 
off  climes  in  the  frosty  evening  with  cold  fingers  touch  his 
harp  or  organ  to  please  our  ear  out  of  his  hunger  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  oh  1  still  more,  if  those  uncared  for  and  abandoned 
to  vice,  reeling  by,  coarsely  accost  os,  or  are  by  chance 
overheard  in  their  profanity  or  indecency,  —  the  oath  on 
young  lipe,  the  vile  word  on  older  ones,  alike  telling  as  what 
anguish  must  be  hid  under  all  that  hardihood  and  levity„ 
till  grim  death  knocks  prematurely  at  the  door,  and  carries 
the  guilt  and  woe  mourafully  away ;  let  us  be  both  tender 
and  wise  to  consider  and  correct  what  is  sad  or  eviL  Let 
us  not  regard  the  individual  sufferer  alone,  hut  take  no  rest 
till  we  have  done  something  to  remote  the  evil  causes  that 
destroy  the  peace  of  thousands,  and  menace  the  general 
welfare.  Let  us  by  our  personal  effort^  disprove  the  old 
maxim  of  a  pagan  author,  that  the  rich  and  poor  are  ene- 
mies. Let  it  be  a  Christian  refutation  we  give  1  Let  us 
St  least  encourage  the  missionaries,  the  Ministers  at  Large, 
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that  devote  themselves  ^to  this  work*  Will  you  pay  a  tax 
for  light  and  water,  wire  in  the  air  and  brick  in  the  groiuid, 
and  not  for  this  spiritual  operation,  which  dn^ns  off  moral 
corruption,  or  dries  up  the  springs  of  poverty  and  crime  ? 
Will  you  open  beautiful  squares,  and  plant  noble  trees,  and 
rear  fine  public  edifices,  and  not  heed  the  population,  nor 
look  after  those  whom  the  placards  of  some  low  play,  the 
parti-colored  glasses  of  the  saloon,  or  the  tables  of  the  gam- 
bling den  seduce  as  for  pleasure  to  their  ruin  ?  I  confess,  I 
count  it  no  great  thing,  but  a  very  little  one,  to  give  liberally 
of  our  pecuniary  stores  to  so  noble  an  end.  It  comes  into 
my  mind  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  and  profound  admira- 
tion of  the  Providential  agency,  that  we  should  be  able,  by 
such  a  thing  as  ^  gifl  of  money  we  ourselves  may  have  come 
very  easy  by,  to  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  I 
can  only,  for  my  amazement  and  delight,  think  of  that  won- 
derful carpet  every  child  has  read  of  in  the  Arabian  tales, 
on  which  one  could  in  a  moment  of  time  travel  over  all 
obstacles  to  the  most  distant  places ;  —  I  can  only  think  of 
that  when  I  reflect  that  a  few  dollars  from  my  hand  can  do 
something  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  that  shall  carry  hu- 
man beings  to  virtue  and  joy  on  earth,  and  then,  by  irresist- 
ible inference,  to  purity  and  peace  in  heaven. 

I  have  been  addressing  you  in  behalf  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  thus  far,  as  being  what  it  has  been  called,  a  ministry 
to  the  poor.  But  let  me  injustice  add,  not  to  the  poor  alone. 
It  has  been  a  ministry  of  Christianity  also  to  the  rich,  by 
arousing  in  their  bosoms  those  Bumane  sentiments  that  exert 
a  saving  power  for  all  who  not  only  feel,  but  positively  put 
them  forth.  Is  not  this  a  needful  influence  for  the  rich, 
unless  it  has  grown  eady  for  the  camel  to  go  through  the 
needle's  eye,  and  for  them  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
May  I  not  with  peculiar  emphasis  say^  there  is  everything 
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to  Btir,  everjtbiDg  to  require,  eyerjthing  to  reward  the  ex- 
ercise of  Buch  sentimenta  in  a  aty  ?  la  lonelj  rural  regiona, 
a  sort  of  bermit  life,  one  may  perhaps  with  more  ex- 
cuse feel  ^ntly  for  his  fellow-creatures.  But  where  the 
strong  pulse  of  hnmanity  beats  in  the  great  artery  of  the 
world's  «irculalioDB,  he  who  recks  not  of  the  character  and 
fortuuea  of  those  around  bim,  well  and  exactly  as  he  maj 
stand  at  anj  commercial  or  mechanical  post,  is  surely  to  his 
manly  and  providential  situation  wholly  wanting.  He  is,  in 
truth, — what  eke  can  we  call  faim  ?  —  but  a  sort  of  monster, 
a  moral  exoUc,  a  wild  creature  out  of  his  native  place,  for 
whose  existence  among  as  we  cannot  on  any  principles  of  rea- 
son account.  Though  be  may  reside,  and  walk  about,  and 
make  money  here,  and  be  soft  and  polifhed  in  his  ontward 
ways  ;  if  he  feel  not  that  swell  of  the  common  heart  which 
rises  in  this  midde-sea  of  a  city  as  sorely  as  the  ground-hear- 
ing does  on  the  Atlantic  waste  ;  if  the  great  calamities  of 
mankind  do  not  toach  him,  as  earthquakes  at  Lisbon  and 
Japan  are  said  to  have  propelled  huge  billows  across  the 
ocean's  breadth,  to  strike  on  alien  shores ;  oh,  then  I  say 
he  is  Dot  a  citizen,  for  he  lacks  a  citizen's,-  as  much  as  he 
does  a  Christian's,  qnality  and  virtue. 

The  privileges  and  freedom  of  a  city  have  sometimes  been 
presented  to  distJaguished  strangers,  with  a  gold  box.  Bnt 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city  does  not  himself  merit  what  he  would 
presnme  to  give  away,  does  not  deserve  to  enter  its  mn- 
senms,  sit  down  in  its  reading-rooms,  admire  its  monuments, 
inspect  its  archives,  share  in  any  of  ita  common  property,  or 
even  behold  its  sights,  if  he  have  no  public  spiriL  The 
telegraphic  lines  branch  fan-like  over  our  houses,  and  fetch, 
even  to  him,  the  news  of  the  world,  while  from  his  breast 
stretch  back  no  cords  of  vital  interest  in  his  fellow-men ;  but 
he  watches  the  wires  only  for  prices  and  speculation  and 
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finance,  the  farthing's  charge,  how  different  from  the  widow's 
farthing,  in  the  yalue  of  his  goods,  the  article  he  deab  in  for 
purchase  or  sale,  the  penny  more  or  less  for  his  freight ;  and 
he  heeds  not  whether  vice  or  virtue  prevail,  freedom  or  des- 
potism reign,  misery  or  joy  betide  those  directly,  about  him 
or  the  crowding  millions  of  men.  Alas !  alas  I  is  he  himself  an 
honest  man  or  a  thief,  —  in  his  civil  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, as  much  as  any  other  robber,  taking  that  for  which  he 
does  not  pay  ?  Thank  God,  if  he  be  a  representative  man, 
it  is  but  of  a  single,  restricted  class.  At  least  he  contradicts 
the  temper  of  a  large  and  increasing  company  among  us, 
less  distinguished  for  mercantile  thrift  than  unstinted  bounty, 
in  whom  the  power  of  money,  for  the  first  time  almost  in  the 
world's  history,  knows  its  place  and  owns  its  dignity,  while 
they  make  it,  earthly  king  as  it  is,  bow  its  head  and  extend 
its  hand  in  countless  benefactions  to  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  interests  of  mankind  ;  so  that  what  we  call  prop- 
erty never  had  either  such  humble  estimates  or  such  holy 
triumphs  as  now.  Will  any  individual  hold  himself  back 
from  such  honor  ? 

Why,  my  frieiid  and  fellow-townsman,  all  men  here  in  the 
city  are  at  work  for  you.  How  could  your  own  wit  and 
strength  obtain  the  hundredth  part  of  what  you  daily  receive 
and  enjoy  ?  Builder  and  weaver,  seaman  and  farmer,  the 
porter  that  opens  the  door  and  the  watchman  that  guards 
our  great  castle,  the  hodman  on  the  wall,  the  ditcher  bend- 
ing cheerful  and  muddy  in  the  wet  trench,  to  lay  a  channel 
for  the  elements  of  light  and  purity  to  your  room,  the  print- 
er's boy  pale  over  the  hot  labors  of  the  steam-press,  the 
carrier  of  fuel  for  your  bin  and  food  for  your  table,  to  say 
nothing  of  thinkers  and  inventors  and  all  students,  more 
agents  than  you  ever  reckoned,  —  as  Herbert  says,  more 
servants  waiting  on  man ''  than  he  '11  take  notice  of,"  —  are 
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biiB7  for  your  behoof,  learning,  and  Inxniy.  Is  not  all  tbe 
cbarity  with  which  you  can  teach,  comfort,  and  redeem  eveiy 
weak  or  needy  soul  among  those  God  has  mode  to  be 
members  one  of  another,  your  debt,  your  offering  in  return  ? 
Will  you  say  there  is  much  unwise  giving  of  alms?  No 
doubt ;  but  against  needless  or  wicked  mendicancy  do  we  not 
want  a  better  breakwater  than  cold,  stingy,  stony  avarice? 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  mercy,  as  it  ought, 
does  natnrally,  and  without  any  particnlar  saperiority  of 
personal  merit,  characterize  cities  more  than  comparatively 
unsettled  places,  where  human  beings,  seldom  meeting,  are 
of  course  unable  often  t«be  kind  to  one  another;  so  that  a 
poor  beggar-woman,  being  advised  by  one  to  go  into  tiia 
country,  where  she  would  be  better  off,  made  the  quunt 
reply,  whose  coarseness  let  our  taste  tolerate  for  its  sense, 
O,  rir,  I  have  tried  thai ;  hut  peopU  are  Under  than  stampt ! 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  them  who,  in  this  rude,  blunt  cat- 
egory of  human  beings,  no  doubt  somewhat  impolite  and 
slightly  unscientific,  in  the  city  itself  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  classification,  —  as  I  fear  on  our  smoother  soil 
we  can  present  some  specimens  rough  ns  in  any  uncleared 
Eastern  or  Western  territory  ?  Have  you  never  stumbled 
over  any  of  them?  Surely  it  must  be  admitted  they  tran- 
scend all  consideration  of  respect  from  man,  and  almost,  one 
might  think,  of  the  pardon  of  God.  Ah,  my  friends,  civil- 
t(y,  —  that  word  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  moving  for- 
ward of  society  to  new  degrees  of  outward  comfort  and  just 
government,  and  sometimes  made  the  name  of  private  virtue 
in  our  mutual  behavior,  —  in  its  full  meaning,  imports  an 
equity  and  goodness  to  all  mankind  seldom  reached,  and 
which  it  may  well  be  our  highest  ambition,  as  it  is  the  last 
accomplishment  in  us  of  our  religion,  to  attain. 

Fellow-citiiene,  fellow-Christians,  —  for  if  we  be  the  for- 
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mer,  we  are  the  latter,  — let  me  say,  in  fine,  thk  Uliiistiy 
asks  you  to  be  peculiarly  tender  in  counsel,  warm  in  feUow- 
ship,  ample  in  liberality  to  your  inferiors  in  educalioo, 
prosperity,  and  the  social  scale.  J£  you  are  so  in  disinter- 
ested love,  you  will  in  effect  be  so  for  your  own  and  your 
children's  sakes,  as  well  as  theirs.  It  b  sometimes  said  we 
learn  nothing  but  from  those  above  us  in  information,  man- 
ners, and  wit,  and  are,  by  all  our  attentions  and  endeavors 
towards  those  below  ourselves,  only  exhausted,  let  down^ 
and  consumed.  In  the  light  of  a  noble  nature,  or  of  this 
holy  book,  there  could  be  no  error  more  gross.  There  is  no 
weakness  or  want  of  dignity  greater  than  to  hunt  afler  and 
affect  the  company  of  distinguished  persons.  Jesus  Christ 
surely  did  not  affect  such  company.  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  not  only  from  wise  and  well-nigh  perfect  men,  princes 
in  science,  masters  in  art,  sons  of  genius,  patterns  of  virtue, 
by  whom  we  are  every  way  excelled,  but  from  our  inferiors 
too,  we  learn  some  of  heaven's  best  lessons.  Their  verj 
claims,  defects,  and  cravings  bring  out  in  us,  till  it  is  big  as 
the  world,  as  in  every  breast  it  should  be,  a  gentle,  lowly, 
human  heart.  So  Christ's  own  benedictions,  whose  veritj 
never  faileth,  prove  not  empty  to  those  who  do  unto  the 
least  of  his  brethren  as  unto  himself. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion,  but  for  us  to  put  on  Him, 
breathe  his  disposition,  show  something  of  his  truly  masterly 
style,  and  demonstrate  his  divinity  in  our  humanity  ?  Let 
us  not  expect,  even  in  our  individual  nature  and  life,  to  be 
simply  sustained  by  the  lonely  beating  of  our  own  pulse, 
but  enriched  and  stimulated  by  the  blood  flowing  deep,  and 
wide  of  our  race.  If  we  mean  to  own  the  human  brother- 
hood, as  Jesus  did,  let  its  sap  and  circulation  flow  in  our 
veins,  and  invigorate  our  hearts.  Let  a  wine  of  the  com- 
mon heart,  richer  than  any  from  the  wine-press  in  the  crush 
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of  the  grapes,  warm  eveiy  private  bosom,  and  be  to  us  as 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord — whicb  bread  and  wine  onlj  sig- 
□iff — attended  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit  of  God !  Let  our  grateful 
tribute  for  immeasurable  benefits — received  from  our  Maker 
but  through  our  kind  — be  sympathy  and  aid  poured  freely 
back  to  them,  espedally  to  the  feeble,  the  needy,  the  wretch- 
ed, and  the  wronged.  Let  our  faithfulness,  finding  and 
proving  that  all  are  our  brethren,  reveal  to  as  here  and  here- 
after that  we  have  all  one  Father.  If  wo  would  not  endure 
a  pestilential  pool  within  our  borders,  let  uB  not  keep  the 
darker  sources  of  a  moral  plague.  If  we  would  convert  the 
heathen,  let  us  look  after  that  heathendom  which  is  no  spot 
of  distant  geography.  Let  us  give  our  Ministers  at  Large 
the  means  of  penetrating  deeper  than  they  have  done  into 
the  abyss  of  error  and  misery  and  sin.  Let  this  Easter-day 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection  not  quite  pass  without  the  rising 
in  our  soul  of  a  new  purpose  like  that  which  glowed  in  his 
breast  as  he  trod  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  tears 
from  his  eyes  as  he  went  up  at  last  to  die  for  tliose  for  whom 
he  had  lived  and  was  to  reappear  from  the  grave. 

Then  something  will  be  brought  to  pass  in  this  and  other 
cities  to  fulfil  what  Jesus  lamented  was  not  accomplished  in 
Jerusalem  of  old.  Then  civilization  and  CbrisUanity  will 
be  the  same,  mingling  streams  to  form  and  flow  in  one  river 
of  God,  as  in  the  Revelation,  clear  as  crystal  Then  John's 
old  vision  will  be  fulfilled  ;  and  we  shall  see  the  holy  city. 
New  Jerusalem,  not  only  on  high,  but  "  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven."  Yea,  earth  and  heaven  wiU  no  longer 
be,  as  we  too  much  make  them,  contradictory  terms,  but 
only  different  parts  of  one  inseparable  kingdom  of  truth  and 
peace,  righteousness  and  love.  We  shall  in  the  fleah  live  in 
the  very  border  and  suburbs,  till  the  King  speak  the  word 
that  shall  translate  tu  to  the  centre  and  palace  of  his  glory. 

VOL.  IT.  MO.  IV.  87 
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ENGLAND  AS    SEEN  AFTER  A  TEN    YEAKS' 

ABSENCE. 

BY  REV.   WILLIAM  MOUNTFORD. 
( Continued  from  page  347.) 

LONDON. 

Almost  it  wearies  one  to  think  of  this  place,  it  is  so 
yast.  And  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  write  about  it  in- 
telligibly and  to  much  purpose,  in  the  length  of  a  letter. 
And  indeed  in  any  waj,  in  which  any  other  city  might  be 
described,  this  is  indescribable.  And  well  it  may  be ;  for 
truly  this  is  not  only  the  great  city  of  the  world,  but  also  it 
is  many  cities  in  one.  It  is  an  aggregate  of  powers  political, 
social,  literary,  ecclesiastical,  scientific,  commercial,  mone- 
tary, legal.  It  is  traversed  by  more  than  ten  thousand 
streets  and  alleys ;  and  it  swarms  with  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  In  the  circumference  of  this  city  is  a 
population,  the  number  of  which  is  much  more  than  double 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  A  city  of  vastitudes, 
hurry,  and  multitudes  !  With  attempting  to  call  at  a  few 
places  in  it,  one  returns  home  from  the  effort,  as  though 
from  wrestling  with  a  giant.  What  railways  meet  here! 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
what  crowds  of  vessels  converge  !  What  an  influx  into  the 
city  there  is,  day  and  night,  even  though  only  of  things 
for  food !  —  the  various  vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  seasons, 
—  and  of  milk  an  unceasing  flow  from  farms  for  many  miles 
around,  —  and  of  sheep  and  oxen,  droves  and  flocks,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  ten  thousand  in  number,  every  day,  and 
from  every  direction  and  every  county. 

It  is  said  that  London  is  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
terrestrial  hemisphere.    And  as  sitoated  between  the  Grer- 
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man  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  it  stands  on  the  highway  of  the 
nations.  I  think  that  I  have  been  ofTected  by  the  traffic  in 
the  streets  more  than  by  anything  else  in  this  metropolis ; 
more  than  by  its  palaces  or  cathedrals,  or  show  of  soldiers, 
or  its  pomp  in  processions.  Beside  one  of  the  great  thor- 
oughrares,  to  witness  from  a  window  the  carriages,  the 
wagons,  the  omnibuses,  as  tbey  pass,  and  then  with  waking 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  hear  the  vehicles  still  rattling 
over  the  stones,  —  this  is  an  experience  the  wonder  of  which 
keeps  growing  and  growing  for  some  time  at  least 

And  well  may  there  be  unceasingly  this  life  and  slir  in 
the  centre  of  that  metropolis,  on  the  dependencies  of  which 
always  the  sun  is  shining  on  some  one  side  of  the  world. 
And  down  the  streets  of  London,  every  day,  no  donbt,  pass 
persons  who  have  sought  it  as  the  seat  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, coming  from  Canada,  where  the  snows  lie  long  and 
deep,  —  and  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  which  border  like  a 
green  fringe  the  sandy  deserts  within,  —  and  from  Australia, 
the  most  recent  of  civilized  countries,  —  and  from  the  Indies, 
the  most  ancient  of  human  scenes. 

At  Charing  Cross,  the  traveller  stands  a  moment,  and  he 
sees  fly  before  him  the  threads  from  which  is  woven  the 
world's  garment  of  life,  —  wealth  and  poverty,  intellect  and 
ignorance.  Before  him  passes  straight  from  Wbitehall  some 
messenger,  whose  errand  implicates  him  with  the  politics  of - 
Europe,  —  some  citizen  caring  only  for  his  shop  and  his 
honse  and  the  open  road  between,  —  some  artist  on  his  way 
to  the  National  Gallery,  —  some  merchant,  whose  thoughts 
are  bmiliar  with  men  and  Ihetr  wants  at  the  ends  of  the 
world,  —  and  some  poor  beggar,  anxious  onl^  for  something 

But  London  must  be  surveyed  from  a  thousand  different 
points  of  Tiew  to  be  known ;  and  it  is  only  from  two  or  three 
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that  I  can  attempt  it  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  London  is 
known  to  nobody,  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  known  to  those 
persons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it  only  bj  secdoiiB 
of  its  surface,  or  by  classes  in  it,  or  by  some  one  opening 
for  which  art  is  the  key,  or  commerce  the  clew,  or  wealth 
the  admittance,  or  crime  the  qualification,  or  wretchedness 
the  condition.  And  truly  there  must  be  a  hundred  Londoos 
between  the  metropolis,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  as  it  is  known  to  a  Bow  Street  runner. 

I  have  looked  at  most  of  the  places  of  power,  and  at  some 
of  them  with  not  much  reverence,  and  at  some  others  of 
them  with  a  very  lively  interest.  I  have  seen  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  dwells  a  sovereign  strong  in  her  weakness,  — 
the  Parliament-Houses,  where  the  wordy  debates  make  one 
long  passionately  for  the  simplicity  of  Andrew  Marvel  and 
the  dijQ&cult  utterance  of  Oliver  Cromwell, —  Downing  Street, 
where  men  of  small  intellects  are  gi*eat  for  mischief  by  the 
greatness  of  their  places,  —  the  Bank,  where  meet  together 
a  few  merchants,  from  whom  there  is  no  shore  so  distant 
but  the  tide  of  commerce  ebbs  and  flows  upon  it,  affected  by 
their  will,  —  and  the  Times  office  in  Prin ting-House  Yard, 
where  every  night  the  great  world  writes  its  joumaL  I 
have  looked  at  all  these  places,  but  in  none  of  them  did  I 
feel  that  presence  of  power  which  interests  me.  And  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  of  all  these  places  I  was  most  impressed 
by  the  Bank,  for  power.  For  the  Bank  is  no  doubt  the 
residence  of  real  power ;  whereas  at  Buckingham  Palace 
resides  what  is  power  only  by  courtesy.  And  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  it  is  said  that  the  popular  breeze  blows  with  its 
pointing,  only  because  it  points  just  where  the  popular 
breeze  is  beginning  to  blow. 

But  with  deep,  fond  interest  I  look  at  the  haunts  and  resi- 
dences of  those  who  have  been  men  really  of  power,  and 
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who  bave  been  attested  as  such  by  time  and  centaries, — 
men  who  rule  na  from  their  tombs,  in  a  manner  more 
kioglj  than  that  of  princes  on  their  thrones.  I  am  a 
straogflr  in  London,  and  so  moat  of  my  assodationa  with 
it  are  those  of  literature.  But  these  sometimes  Btartle  me,  ' 
bj  their  being  so  vivid,  and  so  like  reminiscences  of  my  own. 
And  though  in  time  we  ourselves  may  be  ever  so  distant  from 
tbem,  jet  how  real  they  may  still  be  to  us,  —  those  kings 
of  thought,  who  rule  us  without  a  soldiery,  —  those  priests 
of  the  soul,  who  need  no  temple  in  which  to  bring  us  nigh 
to  God,  —  and  those  men  also  who  were  so  lai^ly  human 
tluU  hnman  nature  keeps  loving  them  and  laughing  with 
them  for  ever. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Temple  Bar  are  streets,  courts, 
and  houses  so  very  many,  with  the  names  of  which  Uie 
present  with  its  noise  and  crowd  vanishes  from  about  me, 
and  my  feelings  are  all  of  the  past  and  the  people  of  it,  — 
Lincoln's  Inn,  at  the  garden>wall  of  which  Ben  Jonson  worked 
with  a  trowel,  before  he  became  the  Censor  of  the  City  with 
bis  pen, — Essex  Street,  once  the  resort  of  Spenser,  his  mind 
glowing  with  thoughts  of  the  Faery  Queene, —  Salisbury 
Square,  where  Richardson  wrote  Pamela  and  Sir  Charles 
Grsndison,  —  Bolt  Court,  where  Dr.  Johnson  lived  and  died, 
—  and  Brick  Court,  whence  the  friends  of  Goldsmith  es- 
corted his  body  to  the  Temple  Church, —  St.  Bride's  Churoh- 
yard,  where  Milton  once  lived  for  a  while, — and  Fleet 
Street,  where  was  the  house  of  Isaac  Walton,  once  perhaps 
well  known  in  the  city  as  a  hosier  fond  of  angling,  but 
better  known  now  as  a  child  of  nature,  the  friend  of  great 
scholars,  and  a  writer  of  exquisite  taste. 

But  indeed  for  a  literary  pilgrim,  some  parts  of  London 
are  like  a  land  of  dreams  to  wander  in,  or  rather  a  land  of 
great  memories,  fresh  almost  as  those  of  his  own  experience. 
87  • 
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Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  St.  Paul's,  — 
what  words  of  memory  these  are  for  him,  —  words  wbidi 
are  histories,  —  words  which  tell  of  revolutions,  rebellioDS, 
kings,  preachers,  imprisonments,  coronations,  processions, 
decapitations,  —  William  the  Conqueror,  Wat  Tyler,  Henry 
and  Wolsey,  James  and  Raleigh,  Charles  and  CromwelL 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  buried  dose  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  the  Church  of  Sl  Margaret  And  at  the  sight  of  that 
church,  in  at  the  doors  of  which  the  headless  body  of  Sir 
Walter  was  carried,  the  pilgrim  bethinks  him  of  times  and 
scenes  long  since  over,  and  of  those  words  at  the  end  of 
Raleigh's  History  of  the  World: — "O  eloquent,  just,  and 
mighty  death,  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded: 
what  none  have  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  all  the 
world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world 
and  despised.  Thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched 
greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and 
covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  Hicjacetr 
But  this  church,  which  the  pilgrim  enters  as  Raleigh's 
burial-place,  is  dear  to  him  too  for  the  sake  of  William 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer.  And  while  he  is  con- 
templating the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  great  printer, 
he  is  perhaps  startled  by  learning,  that  in  the  parish  regis- 
ter is  still  to  be  read  the  name  of  William  Caxton,  as  con- 
nected with  a  charge  incurred  at  his  funeral,  for  two  torches 
and  four  tapers.  So  too  the  pilgrim  walks  down  Rose  Street, 
and  he  is  reminded  of  Butler,  who  is  buried  there,  and  of 
Dryden,  who  was  once  brutally  attacked  there  by  a  band  of 
hired  ruffians.  He  passes  Crosby  Place,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  name,  he  thinks  of  that  man  of  humor  and  honor  and 
scholarship  and  religion,  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  thoughts 
here  were  familiar  with  law  and  also  with  Utopia.  He  goes 
up  Fore  Street,  and  at  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  he  remem- 
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bers  that  inside  its  walls  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married,  and 
that  beneath  its  floor  lies  the  bodj  of  the  Protector's  great 
Becretary,  the  poet,  the  patriot,  John  Milton.  In  Southwark, 
he  passes  also  Bankside,  and  he  is  reminded  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  there  lived  together  in  one  house,  as  still 
in  the  world  they  survive,  joined  together  in  the  same  dra- 
matic fame.  As  he  walks  down  Clink  Street,  it  occurs  to 
him,  that  in  that  very  street,  called  by  another  name,  lived 
Shakespeare,  do  long  while  before  qnitting  London  for 
Stratford.  And  then,  at  the  beautiful  edifice  of  St  Saviour's, 
O  the  recollections  which  throng  upon  him  I  for  in  the 
churchyard  Maaainger  lies  buried,  and  in  the  Lady-Chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Andrews,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Common  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  By  a  council  sitting 
in  thte  church  was  John  Bogers  examined  and  condemned 
for  heresy,  and  sent  to  Smithfield,  wbere  he  proved  to  be 
the  first  in  a  new  great  army  of  martyrs :  and  with  this 
church,  too,  OS  having  been  the  object  of  a  supersti^ous 
pilgrimage,  of  which  afterwards  she  repented,  is  connected 
the  name  of  Jane  Boncbier,  who  suffered  death  under  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  for  disbelieving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  this  church  also,  in  one  of  tbe  latter  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  John  Gower  married  to  Alice  Groundoly 
by  William  of  Wickham.  William  of  Wickham  is  bmoua 
now  as  the  founder  of  Winchester  School ;  and  John  Giower 
is  the  poet,  "  the  moral  Gower,"  as  Chaucer  called  hb  friend. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church,  and  is  a  grand  gtmcture.  At  tbe 
top  of  it  is  an  effigy  of  the  poet  recumbent  and  of  stone. 
And  here  he  lies  in  the  veiy  church  in  which  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  close  by  the  Thames,  on  the  stream  of  which,  one 
day  happening  to  meet  tbe  king  in  bis  boat,  he  was  induced 
by  the  royal  request  to  undertake 

"  Id  Engliihe  for  to  make  a  booke 
Whicbe  stondw  between  earnest  and  game." 
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This  book  was  the  Confessio  Amantis,  from  an  andent  oopj 
of  which  I  transcribe  these  words  at  the  concluskm  of  the 
poem,  where  the  writer  wishes  his  readers  maj  have  that 
love  which  stands  confirmed  by  charity :  — 


t* 


Sache  love  is  goodly  for  to  have 
Sache  love  may  the  body  sare 
Sache  love  may  the  soale  amende. 
The  hyghe  God  sache  love  as  sende 
Forthwith  the  remenaant  of  grace 
So  that  above  in  thilke  place 
Where  resteth  love  and  all  pees 
Oar  joye  may  be  endeless.' 


»t 


It  was  a  great  day  for  literatare,  when  a  man  like  Gk)wer 
was  induced  to  try  to  what  masic  his  native  language  could 
be  shaped.  At  that  time  Latin  was  the  language  of  learn- 
ing, and  French  the  language  of  refinement.  And  in  Latin 
and  French  had  the  writings  of  Gower  all  been  up  to  the 
day,  as  he  says, — 

"  In  Thames  when  it  was  flowing 
And  I  by  boat^  came  rowing, 
So  as  fortane  her  time  set, 
My  liege  lord  perchance  I  met." 

But  one  cannot  talk  long  of  Gower  without  remembering 
Chaucer,  nor  think  of  Gower  much  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  without  remembering  an  inn  close  by,  the  Tabbard 
of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Myself  I  made  a  visit  to  the 
old  inn.  It  has  suffered  much  from  conflagrations,  bat  yet 
there  is  still  standing  half  of  the  very  '<  hostery "  which 
Chaucer  knew.  Originally  the  buildings  of  it  were  the 
four  sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  large  court ;  and  round 
the  court  ran  a  gallery,  open  to  the  air,  and  by  which  was 
access  to  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  On  two  sides  of  the 
square  this  gallery  still  exists.    I  went  into  the  house,  and 
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with  the  permiasioD  of  the  bostess  I  examined  it  There  ia 
in  it  a  very  fine,  broad  staircase  of  black  oak,  leading  up  to 
bedrooms  ionoceDt  of  every  modem  comforL  From  the 
door  of  the  ioa  I  crossed  the  yard  to  some  stairs,  bj  which 
I  ascended  to  the  gallery,  along  which  I  walked  to  what  ia 
called  the  Pilgrims'  room.  Tlus  is  a  large  room,  now  di- 
vided bj  slight  partitions  into  several  apartments.  But 
evidently  this  was  once  the  great  room  of  the  inn  :  and  for 
reasons  derived  from  hbtory  and  antiquarian  ism,  without 
an;  doubt,  it  was  a  guest-room  in  the  time  of  Chaucer ;  and 
so  is  certainly  the  very  room  which  he  mentions  in  the  Can- 
lerbury  Tales. 

Chaucer  says  he  was  lying  at  the  Tabbard,  ready  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
k  Becket.  Probably  it  was  in  the  year  1S83,  and  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  be  says,  when  April  showers  have  well 
moistened  the  drought  of  March,  when  little  birds  sing 
incessantly,  when  palmers  seek  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially when  from  the  end  of  every  county  in  England  they 
journey  to  Canterbury,  — 

"  The  holy,  blissrnl  marljr  for  to  leek, 
Tbm  ihehi  balb  helped,  when  th«  Ihej  were  sick." 
And  so  it  happened  that  at  the  Tabbard  twenty-nine  pei^ 
sons  met,  who  were  all  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  as  pil- 
grims. Chaucer  says  that  by  the  time  the  sun  was  down 
he  had  spoken  with  them  all,  and  become  friendly  with 
them.  And  this  miscellaneous  company  does  the  poet  paint 
so  easily  and  go  accurately  as  surely  no  other  company  ever 
was  described ;  —  the  knight,  vowed  to  honor,  truth,  freedom, 
and  courteousness,  who  had  been  in  many  lands  and  many 
battles,  and  who  in  his  manners  was  yet  as  meek  as  is  a 
maid,  —  the  sweet,  good  prioress,  with  whom  all  was  con- 
adence  and  tender  heart,  —  a  monk,  fonder  of  a  good  horse 
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than  a  book,  and  whose  face  and  bald  head  shone  like  glass, 

—  a  friar,  a  most  popular  man,  one  who  gave  light  penances 
at  confession,  and  who  always  had  his  tippet  stutfed  with 
knives  and  pins  as  gifls  for  fair  ladies,  —  an  Oxford  deik, 
lean  and  silent,  and  who  spent  all  his  time  on  books  and  in 
praying  for  those  by  whom  his  studies  had  been  forwarded, 

—  a  franklin,  with  his  white  beard  and  red  &ce,  a  man  who 
had  been  a  knight  of  the  shire,  and  in  whose  house,  all  the 
year  round,  it  snowed  meat  and  drink  and  dainties,  —  the 
shipman,  whose  beard  had  been  shaken  in  many  a  tempest, 

—  the  wife  of  Bath,  with  her  bold  face, — a  poor  parson,  rich 
in  holy  thoughts  and  works,  —  a  ploughman,  who  loved  God 
with  all  his  heart,  whether  the  times  were  well  with  him  or 
ill,  and  for  Christ's  sake  who  would  thresh  and  dig  for  any 
poor  person,  whenever  he  could,  —  a  sompnour,  who  was 
fond  of  strong  wine,  and  who,  when  he  was  drunk,  would 
speak  nothing  but  the  two  or  three  Latin  phrases  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  courts  of  law,  —  and  a  pardoner,  ¥nth 
a  wallet  full  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hot,  and  with 
relics  to  exhibit,  such  as  the  veil  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a 
piece  of  the  sail  which  belonged  to  St.  Peter  when  he  was 
a  fisherman. 

All  these  and  many  other  persons  has  Chaucer  painted 
by  his  words,  more  effectually  than  by  pencil  and  brush,  — 
painted  them  for  the  mind*s  eye  with  lines  lasting  as  human 
nature  itself.  And  the  tales,  which  these  people  tell  for  oa 
on  Chaucer*s  prompting,  trace  for  us  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  England  in  his  age  more  vividly,  perhaps,  than 
ever  they  have  been  sketched  at  any  time  since.  What 
wonderful  portraits  and  pictures  he  gives  us !  But  some  of 
them  are  scenes  of  wickedness.  In  painting  men  and 
women  as  they  were,  Chaucer  thought  himself  justified  as 
a  narrator  of  facts.    And  it  never  perhaps  had  oocurred  to 
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him,  that  his  writing  was  with  no  ordinary  pen,  and  that 
what  might  be  simplj  disgusting  to  witness  might  yet  be- 
come perniciously  attractive  by  the  grace  of  his  wording. 
Before  the  end  of  his  life  he  ia  said  to  have  been  deeply 
offiicted  for  the  mischief  which  he  felt  that  be  had  done  by 
sowing  tares  along  with  wheat  on  the  new  soil  which  Eng- 
land then  was  for  literature.  Chaucer,  the  morning-star  of 
English  poetry, —  Chaucer  mourning  for  the  baleful  inSn- 
ence  on  the  world  which  that  star  of  hb  would  never  be 
free  from, — he  is  a  warning  for  us  all,  an  example  to  per- 
suade US  how  differently  the  things  of  Ibis  world  may  look 
to  UB  at  some  future  time,  when  our  eyes  while  growing  dim 
for  human  faces  shall  yet  be  growing  more  and  more  earnest 
and  strong  for  the  realities  of  the  world  which  is  to  come: 

Yet  it  is  not  only  with  gazing  onwards  that  the  spiritual 
world  becomes  real  to  us,  but  also  with  looking  backwards. 
Our  foith  in  a  world  of  spirits  is  facilitated  through  any 
means  by  which  we  are  aided  to  conceive  vividly  of  human 
beings  as  having  ever  Uved  outside  of  this  particular  cir- 
camstance,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  limited,  and  by  which 
we  are,  as  it  were,  shut  in  upon  the  ground,  which  some  time 
is  to  open  for  our  graves.  In  the  streets  of  Iiondon,  looking 
in  at  shop  windows,  I  am  a  creature  of  such  wants  as  shops 
satisfy ;  and  walking  along  in  crowds  and  noise,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of -any  better  mood  than  what  tends  as  though  of  itself 
to  exhaustion  and  silence.  But  with  the  sight  of  a  monu- 
ment or  some  old  memorial,  I  am  drawn,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  perishable  present  into  a  region  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  immortality,  —  a  region  of  abiding  memories,  in  which 
Gower  still  lives,  pure  as  when  he  was  purer  than  his  age, 
—  a  region  in  which,  high  above  earth  and  changing  clouds, 
Cliaucer  still  seems  to  ride  forth  with  his  friends  about  him, 
laughing  and  loving,  as  though  they  were  nothing,  the  five 
htmdred  years  between  us  and  him. 
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ABIDING  IN   CHRIST. 

BY  RET.   SAMUEL    D.   BOBBINS. 

It  is  a  joy  to  feel  the  power  which  the  sense  of  reliance 
upon  the  Saviour  gives  to  the  soul.  We  are  not  sufficient 
for  ourselves.  And  we  feel  this  sense  of  insufficiency  most 
when  we  are  most  cast  upon  ourselves.  We  find  we  are  not 
equal  to  life's  solemn  necessities,  and  these  are  doubtless 
ordered  of  Providence  to  bring  us  in  humility  and  faith  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  teaching  us  where  our  true 
strength  and  life  are  to  be  found.  Just  in  proportion  as 
we  learn  the  true  meaning  of  life,  we  feel  the  reality  of 
religion,  feel  its  naturalness  and  its  necessity,  feel  also  its 
beauty  and  glory  ;  —  it  becomes  precious  to  our  souls. 

Few  persons  readily  conceive  the  real  presence  of  their 
Saviour  with  them  ;  they  look  on  him  as  a  past  being,  not 
as  now  living  with  us ;  they  regard  him  as  the  prophet  of 
the  new  dispensation,  as  the  Son  of  God  who  lived  and  died 
thousands  of  years  ago,  on  the  cross,  in  Palestine ;  but  they 
cannot  feel  him  near  to  their  own  hearts,  conversant  with 
their  life,  the  very  vitality  of  their  being.  What  I  desire  is 
to  bring  your  hearts  and  my  own  to  a  more  solemn  and  deep 
conviction,  that  the  Redeemer  is  indeed  living  near  and  in 
us  all,  by  his  life  and  by  his  spirit,  and  that  without  him  his 
disciples  really  can  do  nothing.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  ex- 
cept ye  abide  in  me. 

This  symbol  is  very  beautiful,  the  vine  and  the  branches 
with  God  the  Father  as  the  husbandman.  How  intimate 
the  union  here  suggested  between  the  disciples  and  tbe  Ma»- 
ter!     How  immediate  the  presence  and  watchful  care  of 
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God  over  his  children,  tending  the  vine  himself,  —  wateriDg 
it  and  pruniog  it,  trainiog  its  tendrils  and  blessing  its  clus- 
ters himself!  To  realize  our  true  relation  to  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  truest  life  of  our  discipleship  to  him.  We  never  truly 
recognize  our  individual  connection  nith  the  Son  of  God 
until  he  enters  into  our  hearts,  as  the  very  source  and 
spring  of  our  religious  character,  the  life  of  our  being,  our 
guide,  our  teacher,  our  Redeemer  through  faith  and  by  his 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  can  never  be  fully  impressed  of  the 
value  of  our  souls  in  his  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  God  until 
fre  feel  his  presence  with  us,  and  hear  his  voice  speaking 
within,  revivifying,  sanctifying,  and  exalting  us. 

There  is  io  every  soul  that  has  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  inner  life,  to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  its  immortal 
capacities,  to  the  deep  feeling  of  its  relationship  to  the  Infinite 
and  the  Eternal,  a  yearning  for  the  possession  of  a  spiritual 
companionship  with  some  being  of  loftier  power  and  more 
perfect  hfe  than  any  merely  human  being  ever  possessed. 
There  is  the  instinctive  sentiment  within  us  all,  that  leads  us 
to  aspire  atier  truth  and  love,  from  a  spiritual  source  more 
elevated,  more  sure,  more  blessed,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
earthly  fountain ;  when  our  faith  needs  confirmation,  when 
our  hope  b  faint,  when  the  sense  of  sin  pains  our  souls. 
When  life  is  dark  alK>ut  us,  when  the  spirit  sinks  beneath 
the  burden  of  its  trials,  when  sorrows  overwhelm  us  as  a 
flood,  we  feel  the  need  of  a  Divine  presence,  a  loving  heart, 
near  as,  —  a  Comforter,  a  Saviour.  And  it  is  precisely  to 
meet  these  states,  these  yearnings,  these  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  life,  so  touching,  so  sublime,  so  human,  that  God 
sent  his  beloved  Son  to  his  children  of  the  earth,  for  their 
guide  and  teacher,  the  recreator  of  their  being,  the  preserver 
and  gentle  shepherd  of  their  souls. 

I  see  no  other  way  of  reconciling  our  haman  life,  with  its 
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migbtj  and  solemn  mysteries,  its  heights  and  depths  so  sob- 
lime,  so  moving,  its  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  grief,  of  weak- 
ness and  strength,  of  aspiration  and  defeat,  of  effort  and  trial, 
of  death  and  immortality,  with  the  character  and  being  and 
love  of  the  Infinite  Father,  but  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  positive  presence  with  his  disciples,  his 
vital  companionship,  his  personal,  near,  and  constant  interest 
in,  and  watchfulness  over,  those  who  love  him ;  nor  can  I 
interpret  Christianity  upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that 
its  great  teacher  and  prophet  lives  with  a  perpetual  presence 
in  the  disciple's  heart.  For  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
doctrines  alone,  or  a  revelation  of  truth  alone,  but  the  in- 
spiration of  a  life,  to  the  soul.  And  that  life  is  not  some- 
thing recorded  in  the  past,  not  the  embodiment  of  divine 
truth  in  a  soul  that  once  lived  on  earth  and  now  has  passed 
on  into  its  glory,  leaving  the  world  to  be  saved  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  truth  or  lost  by  its  rejection. 

Nor  can  I  ever  persuade  myself  that  the  work  of  Christ 
was  finished  when  he  gave  to  man  his  life  as  a  model 
for  our  imitation,  and  left  on  record  th.e  great  principles 
of  his  faith  for  our  adoption,  and  the  great  precepts  of  his 
religion  for  our  obedience.  For  to  me  the  vital  reahty, 
the  efficacy  and  perfection  of  his  ministry,  is  not  in  his 
thought  or  character,  but  in  his  life ;  and  that  life  which  be 
gives  comes  not  from  any  record,  but  from  his  presence, 
from  himself,  from  his  spirit  imparted  anew  to  each  disciple, 
made  living  and  energetic  and  consecrating  by  its  constant 
infusion  into  our  own  consciousness  and  being. 

We  feel  our  dependence  upon  Christ  as  our  teacher  when 
the  soul  is  awe-stricken  and  earnest,  as  life  opens  to  us  its 
great  questions,  as  the  desire  of  infinite  knowledge  is  awak- 
ened in  us,  and  we  cannot  clearly  discern  amid  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being  the  true  way.    There  are  growing  and 
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momentous  problems,  not  of  thought  alone,  bat  of  duty,  of 
love,  Euid  of  life,  which,  struggle  as  devoutly  and  as  long  aa 
we  will  with  them,  we  Are  incompetent  to  solve.  We  need  an 
interpreter  of  these  marvels  of  the  miod,  we  need  a  being 
who  has  lived  amid  the  same  spiritual  realities,  to  guide  ns 
to  the  truth  ;  and  we  need  one  who  will  not  miaJead  us,  one 
whom  we  can  trust,  one  whom  we  know  has  himself  been 
consdous  of  life  in  its  inmost  depths,  one  who  has  reached 
the  fulness  of  truth  and  grasped  the  Infinite  and  the  Abso- 
lute. Above  all,  we  need  a  teacher  who  has  the  seal  of  God 
upon  bis  forehead,  one  who  has  dwelt  with  God,  and  lived 
the  heavenly  life,  and  passed  through  the  whole  discipline  of 
the  soul,  and  won  the  crown  of  perfection  ;  we  need  to  feel 
that  the  teacher  to  whom  wo  would  go  for  the  revelations 
we  seek  should  be  our  friend,  should  know  our  hearts  and 
deal  tenderly  with  ns,  soothing  us  along  the  way  of  life, 
encouraging  and  sustaining  us  in  the  midst  of  its  progress 
and  defeats,  —  one  who  can  commiserate  our  weakness,  and 
look  upon  our  heart-strivings  with  compassion,  one  who  can 
renew  our  life  when  we  faint,  and  forgive  our  waywardness, 
and  awaken  our  deadness,  and  invigorate  our  declining  en- 
ergy, and  cheer  us  in  our  despondency.  We  need  to  realize 
that  be  who  inspires  us  with  the  truth  should  be  able  to  go 
before  us  and  fill  ua  with  constantly  increasing  accessions  of 
wbdom,  so  that  our  aspiration  shall  be  ever  uplifted  and 
we  shall  be  kept  up  in  our  path  to  the  perfect,  even  unlo  the 
end.  Such  reliance  the  true  disciple  has  upon  Christ,  and 
be  can  find  it  nowhere  else. 

But  our  life  is  not  in  the  reception  of  truth  alone,  but  in 
living  also  we  need  to  feel  that  powerful  enet^  of  a  living 
mind  acting  upon  our  souls,  and  aiding  us  to  be  true  in  all 
life.  We  can  never  have  that  strong,  serene,  satisfying  life 
which  in  onr  best  moments  we  bo  sincerely  seek,  until  we 
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feel  that  this  life  is  directed  and  fed  bj  an  inspiration  that 
connects  our  being  with  God.  So  that  we  can  be  sure  that 
all  the  currents  of  our  being  are  setting  stronglj  toward 
those  infinite  issues  which  the  Divine  will  approves,  and 
with  which  the  Divine  power  co-operates.  Ah !  no  man 
can  tell  how  much  his  soul  may  receive  of  power  and  life 
from  the  Son  of  God,  until  he  has  tested  the  might  of  bis 
holy  influence,  thrilling  and  exhilarating  in  his  soul,  expand- 
ing, recreating,  and  beautifying  his  being,  and  aiding  him  to 
put  forth  to  the  fulness  all  the  divine  attributes  of  his  growing 
souL  Christ  is  our  life,  indeed.  He  throws  his  heart  into 
our  affections,  he  breathes  his  holiness  into  our  consciences, 
he  bears  our  souls  to  the  throne  of  God  in  his  prayers,  and 
so  makes  our  union  with  God  complete.  Ah !  truly  we  see 
not,  friends,  in  the  human  forms  about  us,  in  the  beings  that 
move  in  our  homes,  and  glide  through  our  streets,  and  wor- 
ship in  our  churches,  the  true  Christian  men  and  women 
that  wc  all  ought  to  be  and  all  might  be,  were  we  all  filled 
with  Christ ;  and  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  wrongs  and 
miseries,  its  griefs  and  its  sins,  its  littleness  and  its  way- 
wardness, its  sad  defeats  and  its  sadder  deficiencies,  —  the 
world  in  which  we  live  is  not  the  world  it  might  be,  and 
would  be,  were  it  filled  and  blessed  and  glorified  by  the 
life  of  Christ. 

"We  need  feel  our  dependence  upon  Christ  too  in  our 
spiritual  experience,  in  our  struggles  with  ourselves,  in  our 
yearnings  after  God,  in  our  earnest  search  after  communion 
with  the  Infinite.  No  man  cometh  to  the  P^ather  but  by 
mc.  Ah,  how  the  soul  longs  to  gain  access,  sure  and 
satisfactory  access,  to  the  Father!  How  we  long  in  our 
deepest  hours  of  soul  life  to  find  the  Father,  and  feel  his 
heart  beating  for  us,  and  to  realize  that  he  accepts  us,  and 
to  know  that  he  answers  us  and  loves  us  !    And  it  is  only 
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through  him  who  abode  in  the  Father's  bosom,  and  abides 
there  still,  that  we  can  ever  truly  reach  our  home  in  God. 
The  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  we  read  it  in  our  best  hours 
of  heavenly  illumination,  is  full  of  incidents  which  sp^ak  to 
our  religious  experience,  which  appeal  to  our  daily  con- 
sciousness, and  thus  throw  light  upon  our  life-path  ever- 
more. His  childlike  faith  in  God,  the  miracles  of  his  love, 
the  steps  of  his  pilgrimage,  O  how  bright  they  shine,  lead- 
ing us  upward  by  a  galaxy  of  light  above  the  starry  heavens ! 
How  he  answers  life's  great  questions  by  living,  how  he 
teaches  prayer  as  he  prays,  how  he  vanquishes  temptation, 
how  he  bears  his  agony,  how  full  of  life  is  every  passage  of 
his  sojourn  here !  Life  lived  for  our  sakes ;  life  inspiring 
us  with  life,  and  life  eternal. 

But  it  is  not  these  recorded  passages  of  his  biography  on 
earth  alone  that  aid  our  hearts  and  help  our  experience. 
It  is  the  fact  that  this  life  is  renewed  daily  for  us,  that  the 
hands  that  once  wrought  miracles  on  earth  are  still  near  us, 
that  the  heart  that  loved  so  mightily  and  the  soul  that  bore 
itself  so  sublimely  lives  to-day  by  our  side,  and  pours  its 
vital  spirit  through  our  souls,  through, faith  and  communion. 
It  is  this,  it  is  this  that  most  vivifies  and  blesses  us.  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,  and  the  fruit  ye  bear  in 
crowning  clusters  is  all  through  me ;  the  *life  fiows  from  me 
into  you,  my  disciples.  And  my  life  is  fed  by  God.  I  am 
the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  Husbandman. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  the  soul  of  Christianity.  He  did  not 
leave  the  world  when  he  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet.  It 
is  not  the  visible  Christ  of  history,  the  person  of  whom  the 
biographers  of  Jesus  wrote,  the  body  that  was  crucified,  — 
this  is  not  the  Christ  which  is  the  essence  of  his  religion ; 
but  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  afler  the  resurrection,  and  lives 
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in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  to-day, —  it  is  this  Christ  who  is 
oar  Redeemer.  Hb  spirit  is  more  present  with  as  than  if 
his  form  were  seen  ;  if  the  limitations  of  time  and  sense 
were  upon  him.  As  they  are  not,  more  truly  is  he  with  ns 
than  if  he  Were  enshrined  in  a  mortal  form,  —  that  divine 
presence,  that  quickening  power,  that  inspiring  mind,  that 
renewing  and  all-hallowing  soul  still  encircles  us,  still  en- 
globes  our  being,  still  attracts  and  fills  us.  He  is  with  us  in 
his  truth,  with  us  in  the  power  of  his  blessed  affections,  with 
us  through  his  manifestations  in  his  disciples,  renewed  and 
communicated  hour  by  hour  from  soul  to  souL  He  is  with 
us  in  the  might  of  holy  consciences,  in  the  faith  of  the  aU- 
relying,  in  the  victories  of  his  saints,  in  their  lives  nobly 
borne,  in  their  sorrows  consoled  by  the  Comforter.  He  is 
with  us  in  the  resurrections  and  the  ascensions  of  those  who 
are  carried  up  into  their  glory  through  the  strong  angel  of 
Immortal  Faith. 

Thus  to  recognize  the  presence  and  power  of  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God,  is  to  be  conscious  of  his  true  office  as  our 
Redeemer;  and  to  yield  our  whole  being  to  the  influences  of 
his  spirit,  is  to  receive  from  him  the  true  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  His  life  is  offered  to  us  for  our  inspiration, 
for  light  and  faith,  for  strength  and  comfort,  for  sanctifica- 
tion,  for  eternal  life ;  the  only  condition  being  that  we 
receive  him  into  our  souls.  And  this  is  the  great  law  of 
all  spiritual  life,  —  the  light  of  truth  is  ever  shining  oat  for 
us  from  the  heaven  of  the  Saviour's  love,  but  our  own  eyes 
must  be  unsealed  to  behold  it ;  the  beauty  of  holiness  beams 
for  ever  from  his  heart,  but  we  must  feel  its  power  in  oar 
consciences,  quickened  by  his  presence.  The  Father  is 
ever  near  us,  filling  the  whole  orbit  of  our  existence  with  his 
paternal  love ;  but  we  must  be  filial,  or  we  fail  to  recognize 
his  Being.  There  is  no  shadow  upon  the  heart  in  whidi 
God  dwells,  and  he  will  dwell  in  us,  if  we  will  receive  him. 
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We  were  created  to  become  temples  of  the  living  God, 
and  his  spirit  is  within  us.  He  has  placed  Id  the  souls  of 
all  his  children  the  witness  of  himself.  Tbey  are  all  par* 
takers  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  it  is  to  that  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God  within  every  man's  bos(Hn  that  all  religion 
appeals.  Without  this  spirit,  all  religion  would  be  impos- 
sible. Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man  there  is  an  interior 
presence  of  God,  which  is  immortal  life.  Call  it  reason  or 
conscience  or  the  soul,  dignify  it  with  what  name  you  will, 
thb  indwelling  presence  of  God  is  that  which  is  highest  and 
best  in  our  being.  It  is  this  which  unites  us  to  the  Father, 
it  is  this  which  gives  us  real  life  alone ;  without  this  we  are 
only  flitting  shadowa,  and  it  is  to  this  godlike  possession 
that  all  truth  addresses  itself;  it  is  from  tbia'  all  love  pro* 
ceeds.  Prajei  b  the  aspiration  of  this  spirit  to  God  ;  it  ie 
this  inward  immortality  that  the  Holy  Spirit  vivifies,  exalts, 
and  consecrates,  and  in  proportion  as  this  true  life  within  us 
is  expanded,  and  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  our  being,  the 
source  and  spriog  of  all  our  thought  and  speech  and  action, 
making  our  life  one  with  the  Eternal  Truth,  one  with  the 
wilt  and  life  of  God,  that  we  become  truly  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  become  ourselves  Cbrist-like,  and  onr  life  b  in  unison 
with  the  one  life  of  God,  the  absolute  and  true  life  which  is 
itself  eternal. 

When  we  can  grasp  this  great  truth,  and  domesticate  it 
within  us,  and  bring  our  whole  being  into  entire  submission 
to  its  commandments,  then  we  shall  reach  that  state  to  which 
the  Apostle  refers,  when  the  life  of  Christ  shall  be  made 
manifest  in  us.  Meanwhile  let  us  feel  how  true  it  is  that 
they  only  are  living  who  are  receiving  life  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  imparting  that  life  to  the  world.  Let  us 
seek  that  we  may  be  more  truly  receptive  of  the  life  of  the 
Savioor.    Lo  1  he  is  ever  living  for  us,  that  we  may  rec«Te 
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his  light  and  love.  From  his  loftj  home  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Infinite  he  is  ever  sending  forth  to  our  souls  the  sweet  dec- 
laration, I  am  the  vine,  je  are  the  branches.  O  Son  of 
God  !  O  Vine  of  life  !  without  thee  we  are  indeed  like  the 
withered  leaves  that  the  autumn  wind  whirls  in  the  dust 
Teacher  1  Recreator  I  Comforter !  Saviour !  Guide  to  Im- 
mortality !  abide  in  us,  and  let  us  abide  in  thee,  that  hence- 
forth thy  true  disciples  we  may  live,  and  bear  fruit  unto 
everlasting  life ! 


LETTERS  TO  AN  INQUIRER. 

My  Friend  :  — 

Your  inquiries  have  not  all  been  answered,  perhaps  can- 
not be.  It  is  always  easier  to  ask  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  It  requires  little  skill  to  raise  doubts  or  suggest  dif- 
ficulties, on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  and  the  infi- 
nite. Nor  is  there  any  harm  in  multiplying  questions,  if 
they  are  prompted  by  a  simple  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
with  a  determination  to  embrace  and  hold  it  fast.  But  if 
the  motive  be  different,  if  it  be  merely  the  love  of  showing 
one's  independence,  and  enjoying  a  triumph  wherever  there 
seems  an  inability  to  clear  up  everything  and  demonstrate 
the  whole,  I  need  not  show  you  the  error  or  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  such  a  temper. 

But  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  you  of  a  motive  which, 
of  itself,  would  make  all  discussion  useless.  And  I  proceed 
to  reply  to  some  of  your  inquiries,  not  considered  in  my 
previous  letters. 

One  of  them  relates  to  the  JEssential.    Supposing  all  I 
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bave  advanced  to  be  true,  jou  still  ask,  Is  it  essential? 
Allowing  Cbristianitj  to  be  an  historical,  indisputable,  and 
extraordinary  fact,  must  it  be  so  received  bj  every  one,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  saved  ?  Admitting  the  Bible  to  con- 
tain a  revelation  from  God,  how  far  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  receive  the  whole,  or  any  one  portion  ?  Is 
it  essential  to  my  well-being  here,  or  my  happiness  here- 
after? 

Many  are  the  forms  that  this  question  assume.  It  re- 
lates  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  sometimes  to 
particular  doctrines,  oflen  to  an  ordinance,  a  form,  or  feel- 
ing, the  act  of  profession,  or  modes  and  measures.  Are 
they  essential,  all  or  either  of  them  ? 

And  the  answer  in  every  case  will  depend,  first,  on  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  the  word  '^  essentiaL"  It  is  a  posi- 
tive term,  but  it  is  not  always  definite.  It  has  at  least  two 
different  significations,  as  commonly  used,  —  a  strict  and  a 
*  loose  sense.  And  the  loose  is  the  more  common ;  making 
it  a  duty  to  define  and  discriminate.  The  strict  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  ^^indispensable";  the  loose  and 
more  common  meaning  is  ^^  important."  You  see  at  once 
how  very  far  apart  these  two  significations  are,  and  how 
differently  any  question  must  be  answered,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  use  of  the  word  is  supposed.  Yet  many  forget  that 
there  is  this  difference,  and  ask  and  answer  the  question 
bUndly. 

If  you  intend  to  ask,  whether  your  belief  of  the  whole 
Bible,  or  your  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  it  stands  in  the 
record,  be  indispensable  to  your  salvation,  so  that  any  re- 
jection or  doubt  will  affect  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
soul,  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  not  know.  None  but  He, 
to  whom  all  motives  and  desires  are  open,  can  know.  The 
salvation  or  perdition  of  a  soul  is  not  a  matter  to  be  lightly 
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Spoken  of  or  hastily  decided.     Besides  an  ignorance  of 
other  hearts,  and  a  possible  deception  as  to  our  own,  the 
very  terms  in  use,  salvation  and  perdition,  are  difierentlj 
understood  by  different  believers,  and  should  be  used  with 
care  and  candor.     The  only  answer  that  I  should  be  willing 
or  able  to  give  to  the   general  question.   On  what  does 
man's  salvation  absolutely  depend  ?  is  this :   It  depends  on 
character.     It  depends  on  the  disposition  of  each  mind,  its 
habitual  regard  to  GU>d,  the  use  of  his  word,  and  of  the  power 
given.     Salvation  pertains  to  the  character  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  character  must  consist  chiefly  in  motive  and  prevailing 
disposition,  —  the  position  which  the  soul  maintuns,  i.  e.  the 
man,  in  relation  to  the  truth  and  will  of  God.     Unless  a 
man  be  subjected  to  that  will,  sincerely  desiring  to  know 
the  truth,  seeking  it  diligently,  and,  when  attained,  using  it 
for  the  best  ends,  I  cannot  conceive  of  salvation.     Be  it 
in  this  life  or  the  future,  with  one  intellectual  belief  or  an- 
other, invested  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  in  an  outward 
heaven  or  hell  (if  these  are  supposed  to  be  places),  the  man 
is  not  and  cannot  be  saved,  unless  he  be  a  child  of  God  in 
filial  reverence,  subjection,  and  love ;  praying  and  striving 
to  attain  a  likeness,  however  faint,  to  the  infinite  perfection. 

This  prayer  and  habitual  endeavor,  this  fixed  character 
of  the  soul,  we  believe  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  essential 
to  salvation,  —  because  it  constitutes  salvation.  It  is  the 
purity  of  heart  which  sees  God.  It  is  the  state  of  holine^ 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  It  is  that  heart- 
felt and  actual  "doing"  of  the  will  of  God  which  Christ  so 
magnifies,  and  sets  above  all  else.  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  w^ill  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

Now,  if  any  one  would  know  whether  he  be  an  heir  of 
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this  salvation,  let  btm  ask  himBelf  what  is  hU  prevailing  de- 
sire, the  domiaaat  aim  and  eSbrt  of  bis  life.  What  rulei 
him?  What  governs,  possesses,  animates,  the  inward  and 
actual  man?  Is  it  a  supreme  love  of  God,  truth,  and  duty, 
—  or  the  love  of  himself  and  earth,  and  a  devoUon,  almost 
exclusively,  to  thiogs  that  perish  ?  On  this  question,  oo 
this  one  fact,  as  Giod  sees  it,  and  as  the  individual  knows  or 
can  know  it,  turns  his  salvation,  —  so  far  as  he,  or  v/e,  can 
at  present  perceive,  or  have  &aj  authority  to  determine. 

In  this  way,  I  can  answer,  and  am  ready  to  answer,  the 
question  you  have  proposed,  boih  generally  and  particu- 
larly. You  ask  in  genera).  What  is  essential  to  salvation? 
I  answer,  such  ft  ruling  disposition,  character  of  soul,  and 
t«nor  of  life,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  is  essential.  Of 
course,  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  particular  word  I  have  used, 
nor  do  I  consider  this  an  exact  or  complete  definition, — 
but  only  an  intimation  of  the  truth,  looking  to  the'  great  re- 
ality. Again,  you  ask,  la  it  essential  that  I  should  believe 
all  that  the  Bible  contains,  or  accept  Chriatianity  as  a 
whole,  just  as  it  b  set  forth  in  the  Goepeb  and  Epistles? 
I  answer,  it  is  essential  that  you  have  the  right  disposition, 
in  regard  to  the  supposed  records  of  revealed  truth.  It  is 
essential  that  you  be  willing  and  resolved  to  inquire  can- 
didly, and  as  tiioroughly  as  possible,  into  the  genuineness  oi 
the  record,  the  truth  of  revelation,  determined  to  accept  the 
truth  and  live  by  it,  so  lar  as  you  can  learn  it  It  is  not  re* 
quired  of  you  to  accept  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Bible, 
oa  the  authority  of  man,  the  dictation  of  the  Church,  or  the 
belief  of  ever  so  large  a  majority  of  the  Christian  world. 
These  considerations  constitute  a  reason  for  fiutUful  exami- 
oatioo,  and  should  prevent  hasty  judgment  and  juvenile 
superciliousness ;  but  they  neither  demand  your  passive  ac- 
qaiescence,  nor  release  you  from  the  obligation  to  study  and 
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decide  for  yourself,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  prayer  for  hu 
guidance. 

You  ask,  again.  Is  there  any  one  doctrine,  or  any  ordi- 
nance, on  which  my  salvation  depends  ?  I  answer,  No ;  not 
as  mere  doctrine  or  ordinance.  At  least  it  is  not  for  me  to 
designate  the  one  on  which  you  depend  for  life  or  death. 
Here,  as  before,  the  disposition  is  greater  than  the  specifi- 
cation. Every  doctrine  that  you  find  to  be  true^  you  are 
bound  to  regard  as  essential,  and  to  believe  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  that  state  of  mind  which  is  a  condition 
or  element  of  salvation.  Every  ordinance  that  Christ  rec- 
ommended, or  that  you  think  will  aid  you  in  the  Christian 
character  and  course,  you  are  bound  to  observe.  Your 
feeling  toward  the  doctrine  or  ordinance  makes  a  part  of 
your  character.  It  may  indicate  your  whole  disposition  in 
regard  to  Grod  and  Christ  And  if  you  reject  a  doctrine,  or 
neglect  *an  ordinance,  from  entire  indifference  to  religion, 
from  want  of  inquiry  or  reflection  as  to  duty,  from  coldness 
and  recklessness  as  to  the  deep  wants  of  the  soul,  and  the 
issues  of  conduct,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  you  are  not  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  —  a  change  of  feeling  and  conduct  is  es- 
sential, even  to  a  right  beginning  of  the  investigation. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  more  simple,  less  open  to  per- 
plexity and  subterfuge,  than  some  imagine.  You  will  grant, 
that  to  seek  truth  is  essential  to  a  sound  mind  and  hi^h 
ptirpose.  You  will  grant,  that  to  do  right  is  obligatory 
upon  all.  What  is  right,  and  where  truth  dwells,  are  ques- 
tions which  no  man  can  answer  for  all  others,  in  all  circum- 
stances; yet  questions  which  every  man  must  ask  and 
answer  for  himself,  before  God,  in  the  best  use  of  the  pow- 
ers given  him,  and  the  means  within  his  reach.  If  he  fail 
to  do  this,  not  asking  at  all,  or  if  he  ask  in  such  a  temper 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  learn,  he  is  accountable  to  God ;  and 
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God  tells  bim,  that  the  truth  he  is  thus  slighting,  the  duty 
which  he  thus  postpones  to  everything  else,  may  affect  his 
eternal  peace.  His  heart  is  wrong.  Truth  is  not  en- 
throned there,  nor  the  love  of  truth.  Duty  is  not  supreme. 
The  authority  of  God  and  the  right  is  virtually  disowned. 
And  while  the  man  is  troubling  himself  and  others  with  the 
inquiry,  whether  his  salvation  hangs  on  this  belief  or  that 
form,  he  loses  sight  of  the  true  question  and  the  real  peril, 
namely,  this:  Does  salvation,  the  present  and  future  condi- 
tion of  the  soul,  awaken  in  him  any  solicitude  ?  Does  the 
desire  of  deliverance  from  error  and  sin,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  need  of  such  deliverance,  and  gratitude  for  the 
offer,  enter  into  his  motives,  prompt  his  prayers,  and  sway 
his  conduct?  Does  he  love  God?  Does  he  thirst  for 
truth,  and  is  he  willing  to  make  any  effort  and  any  sacrifice 
that  the  truth  may  cost  ? 

These  questions  involve  the  essential.  And  when  they 
are  answered,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  resolving  any 
doubt  as  to  a  doctrine,  an  ordinance,  the  amount  of  belief,  or 
the  course  of  conduct 

If  now  you  take  the  other,  more  common  meaning  of  the 
word  "essential," — the  meaning  of  "important,"  or  "ben- 
eficial," —  the  answer  to  your  questions  will  be  easier  still. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  best  form  of  the  inquiry,  and  should 
be  the  real  and  only  solicitude.  What  will  conduce  to  the 
health  of  the  mind,  the  purity,  power,  and  highest  salvation 
of  the  soul?  Any  one  who  considers  the  nature  of  the 
Boul,  and  holds  a  just  view  of  its  Creator  and  its  destiny,  will 
not  ask,  "What  mv^t  I  do?  but.  What  may  I  do,  what  can 
I  do,  to  be  saved  ?  That  which  I  may,  I  must  do ;  and  all 
that  I  can  do,  I  ought.  I  will  not  inquire  into  the  duty  or 
necessity  of  doing  right,  and  escaping  the  penalty  of  wrong- 
doing.    I  will  not  ask  how  easily,  or  how  cheaply,  I  can 
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get  to  heaven,  —  what  is  the  smallest  price  at  which  sal?i- 
tion  can  be  purchased,  —  the  best  bargain  I  can  make  with 
God  or  Satan.  I  will  not  ask,  comparativelj  I  do  not 
care,  whether  this  creed,  worship,  or  ordinance  be  posi- 
tively enjoined  and  wholly  indispensable.  Is  it  important? 
shall  be  my  inquiry.  Is  it  promotive  of  good,  and  the 
highest  good  ?  Have  I  reason  to  think,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
from  the  history  of  the  world,  from  a  knowledge  of  my  own 
nature,  temptations,  capacity,  destiny,  that  this  faith,  or 
that  observance,  will  be  conducive  to  strength  of  principle, 
purity  of  motive,  supremacy  of  virtue,  in  my  own  breast, 
and  through  my  whole  sphere  of  influence  ?  If  so,  if  this  be 
even  probable,  the  dictates  of  common  wisdom  accord  with 
the  voice  of  duty  and  religion,  even  of  self-love,  in  moving 
me  to  consider  such  an  influence  and  help,  in  the  best  sense, 
essentiaL 

He  who  believes  in  the  authority  of  Christ,  or  reveres  his 
character  and  life,  will  hold  it  reasonable  that  sober  heed 
should  be  paid  to  his  precepts;  especially  to  his  moral 
standard,  the  mark  he  has  set  for  us.  '^  Be  ye  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  If  you  desire,  my 
friend,  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  this  precept,  interpreting  the 
letter  as  you  may,  you  will  allow  that  it  requires  of  you  aU 
you  can  do,  with  all  your  mind  and  might,  heart  and  soul. 
And  once  persuaded  of  that,  you  will  feel  ashamed  to  waste 
time  on  the  inquiry,  whether  you  have  already  done 
enough,  or  believed  enough,  to  save  you  from  reprobation 
and  woe.  Nay,  though  Christ  had  not  come,  or  his  testi- 
monials failed  to  satisfy  you,  it  would  seem  that  the  very 
goodness  of  God,  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  he  has  lavished 
upon  you,  must  carry  you  to  the  same  conclusion.  Then 
adding  to  this  a  sense  of  your  own  unworthiness,  —  the  rec- 
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ollection  of  all  jou  have  felt  and  known  of  the  powers  of 
temptation  and  the  thraldom  of  sin,  —  it  will  be  singular,  if 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  love  and  mercy  that  glow  in  the 
mission  and  mediation  of  Christ  do  not  swallow  up  every 
other  inquiry  and  anxiety  in  the  one  question, —  '*What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 

One  other  question  you  will  perhaps  ask,  and  think  it  not 
answered  with  sufficient  definiteness  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. What  is  essential  in  Christianity  ?  If  I  receive 
the  religion  as  a  whole,  believing  it  to  be  of  divine  author- 
ity and  sanction,  am  I  bound  to  include  every  letter  of  the 
New  Testament  in  this  view,  and  regard  every  statement  as 
unquestionable,  even  spch  as  seem  contradictory  ?  To  an- 
swer this  in  full,  would  require  me  to  go  into  the  subject  of 
Inspiration,  which  I  may  do  hereafter,  but  cannot  now. 
That  you  are  to  receive  every  "  letter,"  and  this  in  a  trans- 
lation, you  will  not  suppose  me  capable  of  saying ;  nor  do  I 
think  you  would  find  many,  among  the  candid  and  informed 
of  any  name^  maintaining  so  extravagant  a  position.  Yet 
it  were  no  less  extravagant  to  assert,  or  suppose,  that  there 
is  nothing  essential  in  Christianity,  or  needful  for  its  own 
integrity.  Every  system  must  have  a  basis  of  fact  to  rest 
upon,  or  it  will  not  stand  as  long  as  Christianity  has  stood 
already.  That  basis  of  fact  it  is  essential  to  believe  in,  as 
I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  letter.  The  material  fact  is  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  who  rejects 
these,  or  either  of  them,  rejects  Christianity.  They  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  And  if  you  admit  them,  you  will 
find  it  not  easy  to  separate  from  them  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation, a  power  purely  spiritual,  and  the  truth  of  immortal- 
ity sealed  and  sure.  These  facts,  cordially  received,  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  are,  an  Apostle 
has  said,  sufficient  unto  salvation.     ''  If  thou  shalt  confess 
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with  thj  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thina 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 

Of  course,  this  is  not  all.  There  are  truths  in  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  facts,  —  truths  needed  to  give  the  religion 
vitality  and  power.  There  are  doctrines  to  be  believed 
and  applied,  influences  to^be  sought  and  used,  in  order  to 
touch  the  heart,  regenerate  and  build  up  the  character,  pos- 
sess and  save  the  soul.  Of  these  I  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  another  place.  But  though  nothing  more 
should  be  said  of  them,  I  beg  you  to  consider  this :  —  that 
to  accept  Christianity,  and  find  in  it  nothing  of  great  mo- 
ment, beside  what  reason  and  nature  have  taught,  —  to  re- 
gard Christ  as  a  divine  messenger,  yet  listen  to  bis  teach- 
ings with  only  the  same  deference  that  you  pay  to  Socrates 
or  Mahomet,  —  to  think  it  enough  to  live  a  good  life,  whatr 
ever  you  believe  or  doubt  or  reject,  —  is  neither  consistent 
with  itself,  nor  with  any  of  the  principles  on  which  a  sane 
and  sound  mind  commonly  acts. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H. 
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"  We  sec  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 
Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outward  life." 

"  I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 
Promptings  their  purer  life  above, 
And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  truth,  and  love."  —  Lowell. 

Articles  are  sometimes  headed  "  A  Word  for  Men,"  or 
"  A  Word  for  Women."    The  plan  is  good.     If  we  read  to 
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apply  instruction  to  our  own  daily  Uvea,  it  is  very  satieTac- 
tory  to  see  clearly  at  the  outset  what  to  apply  to  ourselves, 
what  to  (be  other  sex.  Therefore  I  speak  a  word  to  wo- 
men, hoping  they  will  not  leave  what  few  grains  of  wheat 
these    words    may  contain   for   those   who   do    not    need 

The  beetle  crawling  across  the  hand  of  Professor  Agassis, 
as  he  admires  and  studies  the  insect,  can  as  little  appreciate 
the  great  lessons  taught  by  the  motion  of  those  limbs,  as  we, 
living,  thinking,  and  foi^t^ng,  working  or  idling  here, 
know  Grod's  plan  for  us,  and  the  work  we  do  for  him.  Now 
and  then  we  rise  above  our  beetle-life,  for  a  moment  lift  our 
eyes  above  the  crowd,  and  seem,  as  if  by  inspiration,  to  see 
the  tendency  of  every  life  about  us ;  but  it  is  only  a  flash  of 
lightning  which  reveals  it ;  we  sink  back  blind  and  foi^tful 
again  before  we  comprehend  it.  God  sits  alone,  looking 
down  upon  the  throng  below,  guiding,  directing,  and  clearly 
tracing,  like  a  river's  course  upon  a  map,  every  life,  from  its 
first  breath  to  its  return  to  dust,  and  watching  the  branch- 
ing out  of  mfluences  from  that  life,  mingling  and  intermin- 
gling, but,  however  perplexed,  never  lost  sight  of.  Life  is 
short,  but  how  painfully  must  he  see  that  it  is  long  enough 
wherein  to  work  much  mischief  and  rebellion  against  him- 
self; and  how  bright  must  be  the  contrast  of  that  one  short 
life,  two  or  three  years  of  which  were  long  enough  to  leave 
behind  an  ever-increasing  influence  of  purt^,  truth,  and 
love,  reaching  down  through  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ! 

I  believe  that  all  may  create  for  themselves  more  and 
more  of  this  second-sight  (if  I  may  so  call  it),  by  warming 
the  heart,  increasing  the  sympathies,  and  daUy  drawing 
nearer  to  God  ;  by  working  as  if  face  to  face,  at  last  shiver 
the  glass  which  makes  all  to  see  darkly. 

Suppose  that  we  were  raised  above  the  world,  and  conld 
S9« 
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thus  trace  life  and  its  inflnences,  could  we  speak  anotber 
impatient  word,  while  we  saw  the  one  we  sent  forth  yester- 
day creeping  into  our  brother's  heart,  and  making  him 
more  perverse,  then  going  out  again  with  a  sin  of  his  to 
urge  another  to  break  some  law  of  Grod,  and  gathering 
strength  with  time,  and  spreading  with  its  children,  for  infi- 
nite mischief?  CouM  we  sneer  at  a  good  motive  under 
ever  so  shabby  a  cloak,  if  we  saw  how  that  sneer  caused 
some  more  sensitive  heart  to  think  lightly  of  real  goodness, 
and,  that  first  step  taken  with  our  assistance,  how  easy  it 
was  to  take  the  second  step  alone,  and  by  and  by  help  oth- 
ers on?  How  many  times  should  we  be  strengthened  to 
speak  a  word  of  charity  or  love,  when  others  were  tearing 
a  ^'friend*s''  life  to  rags,  could  we  know  that  the  silence 
which  was  to  follow  our  interference  was  not  a  silence  of 
contempt,  but  a  dawning  feeling  of  shame  in  some  heart, 
which,  properly  fostered,  might  lead  to  a  loving  and  char- 
itable life ! 

Yet  though  we  do  not  see  it,  are  we  not  sure  that  such 
leaven  is  working  silently  but  continually  through  the 
whole  world?  that  all  our  actions,  and  words,  and  even 
thoughts,  are  unceasingly  influencing  others,  even  those 
with  whom  we  never  came  in  contact?  Can  we  ever  say 
with  confidence,  that  a  sin  of  ours  only  harmed  ourselves, 
or  that  a  good  deed  died  and  bore  no  fruit.  Good  seed  lies 
dormant  in  the  wrappings  of  a  mummy  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  does  not  die. 

The  influence  of  woman  in  the  position  of  nursery-maid,  * 
teacher,  and  mother,  all  of  them  vastly  responsible,  because 
beginning  at  the  foundation  of  every  instruction,  and  laying 
stones  some  of  which  can  never  be  pulled  away,  whatever 
the  form  of  the  building  upon  them,  —  this  influence  eveiy- 
body  sees,  everybody  talks  about,  and  everybody  has  had 
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opportunities  for  comprehending;  but  there  are  other 
branches  of  influence  which  few  think  about  till  too  late  in 
life,  and  fewer  care  to  speak  of,  yet  those  influences  are  ri- 
vals with  the  parent's  and  the  preacher's,  —  I  mean  the 
influence  exerted  by  young  ladies  over  those  of  the  other 
sex  who  are  near  their  age.  .  A  solemn  trust  it  is  to  have 
BO  much  influence  as  some  of  them  possess,  a  responsibility 
not  to  be  escaped,  however  neglected. 

A  sister  can  best  judge  how  great  this  is.  Suppose,  as 
your  brother  advances  in  life,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  a  quiet  home  and  go,  a  stranger,  to  a  noisy,  uncom- 
fortable boarding-house,  in  a  large  city.  There  is  no  other 
roof,  among  the  hundreds  around  him,  under  which  he  can 
claim  a  welcome.  He  misses  his  home  comforts,  and  those 
little  attentions  which  he  never  recognized  before  their  loss ; 
and  is  just  at  the  s^e  to  appreciate  most  highly  his  sister's 
sympathy,  and  the  society  of  her  friends.  In  his  business 
he  associates  only  with  young  men ;  but  gradually  he  makes 
his  way  into  a  few  families,  and  congratulates  himself  upon 
the  pleasant  evenings  he  will  by  and  by  spend  with  them ; 
but  he  is  awkward,  and  tongue-tied,  and  the  young  ladies 
prefer  to  laugh  and  joke  with  his  more  ready  companions, 
till  he  feels  himself  more  and  more  out  of  place,  and  at  last 
wonders  at  his  boldness  in  dreaming  of  gaining  a  footing 
there.  Thrown  back,  by  their  indifference,  upon  his  board- 
ing-house once  more,  he  must  have  amusement;  and  he 
seeks  it  —  where?  Would  not  those  girls  be  kind  friends 
who  would  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  that  brother,  and  take 
pains  to  break  his  unprepossessing  shell,  and  draw  him 
out? 

With  a  city  lad,  the  case  is  almost  as  strong ;  he  passes 
through  an  age  of  temptations  and  allurements,  too  great  for 
the  uninitiated  to  understand,  and  however  foppish,  con- 
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ceited,  or  uninteresting,  if  he  is  neglected,  he  avengefl  fatni- 
self  upon  himself. 

Do  not  mistake  the  spirit,  however ;  there  are  girls  hj 
scores  who  overlook  faults,  vices,  and  deficiencies  for  the 
sake  of  "  attention."  That  is  nothing  hut  selfishness,  vanitj ; 
and  the  evil  it  brings  is  almost  infinite.  The  moment  the 
motive  verges  towards  this  contemptible  selfishness,  all  in- 
tended influences  cease,  and  the  other  scale  weighs  to  the 
ground.  The  standard  of  woman  is  lowered  at  every  such 
manifestation ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  amused  by  you, 
his  earnestness  is  weakened,  and  his  fdm  degraded  when  he 
ceases  to  respect  you. 

Be  in  earnest  I  Think  of  it  as  a  great  work  and  a  pleas- 
ant one.  The  amount  of  good  so  accomplished  would  be 
immeasurable.  Suppose  in  a  large  city  all  girls  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  should  unite  to  give  young  men  all  the 
moral  sympathy  and  help  in  their  power,  in  the  battle  they 
all  have  to  fight,  and  to  keep  before  them,  by  word,  act,  and 
sometimes  more  expressive  silence,  a  high  standard  of  pa- 
rity and  principle,  —  and  then,  holding  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  league,  continually  and  earnestly  encourage  each  other  as 
for  a  great  work,  —  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Such  a  league 
is  of  course  impossible,  and  there  always  will  be  a  hundred 
frivolous,  careless,  or  selfish,  to  counteract  the  most  earnest 
work  of  ten.     But 

"  Is  it  because  jour  sisters  are  depraved, 

That  you  must  leave  jour  work  and  be  like  them  ? 
No !  though  the  laws  of  love  and  truth  are  braved 
From  peasant's  cap  to  monarch's  diadem. 

The  more  *8  the  pitj : 
Ten  righteous  men,  the  patriarch  said,  had  saved 
The  Heaven-cursed  citj." 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  particularly  how  such  a  work 
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is  to  be  done.  It  is  the  principle,  the  will,  which  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  rest  follows  naturally,  —  and  thus  drives  the  duty 
back  one  step.  Begin  with  self!  a. thorough  purity  and 
singleness  of  thought,  a  high  purpose,  a  steady  aim,  —  and 
then  a  sympathy  for  the  other  sex.  Cultivate  the  power  of 
entering  into  their  feelings,  especially  of  those  who,  as  least 
attractive,  need  friendly  attention  the  most ;  and  especially 
never  appear  to  think  lightly  of  immorality  in  any  shape. 
Train  yourself  gradually  to  that  self-forgetting  friendship 
between  man  and  woman,  which,  whatever  name  others 
may  give  it,  is  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  both  parties. 

Men  are  not  puppets,  however,  to  be  guided  by  your 
fingers  either  toward  good  or  evil ;  but  neither  are  they 
impenetrable  suits  of  armor ;  they  are  human  beings,  crav- 
ing sympathy  like  yourselves,  though  less  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge it ;  and  the  weakest  of  them  care  less  for  your  new 
bonnet  or  the  number  of  your  flounces,  than  to  find  that 
their  interests  are  yours ;  that,  though  you  cannot  tell  the 
prices  current,  you  can  deny  yourself  an  ornament  or  a  lux- 
ury to  lend  your  support  to  a  principle  which  promotes  their 
good  ;  and  this  you  can  do,  if  induced  by  the  proper  spirit, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  unwomanly. 

Look  upon  it  as  a  heavenly  appointed  commission  to  do 
all  in  your  power  to  counteract  the  allurements  which  blaze 
every  night  along  the  streets,  and  by  a  cordial  welcome  and 
a  charitable  tongue,  by  a  real  friendliness  of  feeling,  care- 
fully purified  from  selfish  or  unworthy  motives,  provide  what 
attraction  you  can  for  a  long  leisure  evening,  which  must  be 
passed  somewhere. 

A  life  with  such  a  purpose  would  be  a  life  indeed,  throw- 
ing out  branches  to  take  root  around,  till,  like  the  Banyan- 
tree,  it  almost  forms  a  province  of  its  own,  the  very  remem- 
brance of  whose  sheltering  influence  shall  be  grateful  to  the 
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wearied,  heated  traveller  in  life,  and  whose  vigorous  ofl&hooti 
shall  live,  in  their  turn  to  spread  wider  and  wider,  long  after 
the  action  of  the  parent  trunk  has  ceased. 


THE  PASTOR'S  JOY. 

A     TWKVTT-FIFTH     AkNIYERSABT     BeTROSPECT,     IN    A    SbRMOV 
PBEACHBD      IN     THE     ChUBCH     IN     BaRTON     SqUAR£«      SALEM, 

March  8,  1S57,  bt  Bey.  Jambs  W.  Thompson,  D.  D. 

"I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in 

truth."  —  3  John  4. 

The  Apostle  calls  his  disciples  children,  you  observe. 
This  was  the  privilege  of  his  years.  And  so  the  Christian 
minister  whose  term  of  service  has  rounded  a  large  period 
of  time  feels  springing  in  his  breast  the  instinct  of  a  new 
bond  to  his  people,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  think  of  them 
and  speak  to  them  as  children  ;  and  as  years  ripen  and  mel- 
low him  more,  this  instinct  often  turns  into  an  affection  so 
deep,  so  tender,  so  almost  motherly,  that  he  finds  at  last, 
like  the  beloved  disciple,  that  he  can  best  utter  the  fulness 
of  it  by  the  paradox  of  a  diminutive  expressing  magnitude, 
and  so  calls  them  his  little  children. 

There  are  occasions  in  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  ministry  a  considerable  length  of  time 
when  this  feeling  is  forced  into  unusual  intensity,  and  craves 
precisely  that  "joy"  which  the  Apostle  felt,  to  quiet  the 
solicitudes  and  silence  the  reproaches  of  the  parental  con- 
science. Such  an  occasion,  you  may  believe,  this  day 
brings  with  it  to  him  who  now  speaks  to  you.    I  have  lived 
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long  enough  with  you  to  liave  earned  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing you  my  children  ;  and  the  thronging  suggestions  of  this 
day,  carrying  me  back  to  the  solemn  hour  when  the  over- 
sight of  thij  Hock  was  committed  to  my  youthful  inexperi- 
ence and  incapacity,  but  yet,  I  may  say  it,  to  my  not 
rated  desires  and  aims,  —  carrying  me  back  over 
i  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, — bringing  under 
my  eye  obligations,  hopes,  opportunities,  friends,  kindnesses, 
separations,  graves!  —  a  mingled  array,  a  confused  assem- 
blage, of  objects  and  eyenta  and  subjects  of  thought  and 
feeling,  oppressive  and  almost  overwhelming,  but  yet  so 
connected  with  the  life  that  has  been  lived,  that  they  could 
not  be  separated  from  it  without  destroying  its  identity, — 
these  suggestions,  I  say,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  serve  hut 
to  intensify  the  feeling  with  which  I  cling  to  you  aa  chil- 
dren, and  to  drive  me  for  relief  from  the  misgivings  and  re- 
bukes and  all  the  mournful  regrets  of  my  heart  to  find  a  joy 
where  the  Apostle  found  his,  in  trusting  that  you  walk  in 
tmtb,  and  by  humble  devoutness  and  sweet  charities  in  will 
and  mind  and  life  adorn  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  which 
has  been  preached  unto  you. 

Usage  would  seem  to  justify,  if  not  to  require,  a  discourse 
lo-day  relating  to  the  history  of  our  church,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  its  minister  in  bis  connection  with  it. 
But  all  this  has  been  so  recently  made  a  matter  of  record, 
that  it  would  he  but  repeating  myself,  were  I  to  enter  again 
npon  the  topic  Only  in  a  general  way,  therefore,  will  the 
reflections  of  the  hour  have  personal  references.  And  yet 
you  have  a  right  to  know  something  of  the  feelings  with 
which  the  past  ia  regarded  by  me,  and  something  of  the  im- 
pressions which  the  contemplation  of  the  future  prints  on 
my  mind ;  and  in  this  I  will  endeavor  that  you  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 
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A  young  brother,  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  a  oompui- 
ion  in  my  labors,  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago,  and,  call- 
ing to  mind  that  I  was  approaching  one  of  those  dates 
which  are  apt  to  be  remembered,  he  asked  me,  with  an 
affectionate  curiosity,  which  was  truly  charming,  how  it 
seemed,  and  how  I  felt.  X  fancied  he  inspected  me  with  an 
unusual  scrutiny.  I  thought  there  was  an  appearance  of 
wonder  in  his  face,  as  though  he  were  suddenly  brought  into 
familiar  terms  with  one  who  had  been  saved  in  the  ark,  or 
who  had  drifted  into  the  present  on  the  flood  of  a  past  age, 
and  might  possibly  give  him  information  which  no  history 
or  tradition  had  preserved !  But  I  could  not  answer  his 
question,  and  was  obliged  to  bid  him  wait  till  his  own 
twenty-fifth  should  bring  to  him  the  reply.  I  could  not 
answer,  because  images  so  numerous  were  flitting  before 
me ;  and  memories  were  rushing  in  such  crowds  to  be  rec- 
ognized; and  emotions  were  struggling,  like  wrestlers,  to 
master  each  other ;  and  the  solemn  mystery  of  Time's  com- 
ing and  going,  and  the  grander  and  more  awful  mystery 
which  it  foreshadows,  were  challenging  and  defying  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  Master  was  knocking  at  the  door  and  sum- 
moning the  occupant  within  to  give  account  of  his  steward- 
ship ;  and  all  the  retinue  of  visions  into  coming  years, 
many-colored  and  various  like  the  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope, 

—  into  experiences  more  perplexed  or  tranquil,  —  into  the 
vale  of  years  which  seen  from  far  looks  so  drear,  but  be- 
held by  the  pilgrim  who  has  reached  it  is  oflen  bathed  in  a 
beauty  which  only  Heaven  can  shed  on  the  scenes  of  earth, 

—  into  the  sleep !  and  into  the  beatitude ! — because  all  these 
images,  memories,  emotions,  mysteries,  visions,  could  find 
no  language,  could  not  be  told.  No,  I  could  not  answer 
the  question. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  reflections  which  readily 
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clothe  themselves  in  words,  and  leap  from  the  lips,  which  I 
proceed  to  tnentioD. 

First,  bow  short,  when  it  is  passed,  this  whole  term  ap- 
pears !  It  is  truly  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.  For  we 
do  not  measure  time  backwards  as  we  sit  watching  the 
hands  on  a  dial  waiting  for  a  wished'for  hour ;  —  so,  such  a 
period  would  seem  an  age,  an  eternity.  We  do  not  meas- 
ure it  bjr  counting  the  earth's  revolutions  wo  can  remember. 
But  we  measure  it  bj  numbering  and  weighing  the  things 
we  have  seen  and  felt  and  done.  And  as  we  do  not  find 
a  great  many  of  these  laid  up  as  treasures  in  the  memory,  — 
as  having  importance  and  worth,  —  we  cannot  see  how  so 
much  time  can  possibly  have  elapsed.  Between  early  man- 
hood and  its  ripeness  our  calling,  whatever  it  be,  engrosses 
us, — one  thing;  and  as  it  commonly  afibrds  but  small  vari- 
ety of  incidents  that  make  lasting  impressions,  the  years 
that  bound  and  cover  It  run  together.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  them  apart  Therefore  be  who  does  most  of  what  is 
worth  doing,  has  the  longest  life.  These  years  that  have 
gone,  we  know  not  how.  Lad  they  been  filled  op  with  cost- 
lier efforts,  and  marked  by  better  deeds,  would  look  to-day 
much  longer.  Life  is  a  dream,  because  so  much  of  it  is 
really  passed  in  sleep,  in  the  slumber  of  faculties  made  for 
activity  and  for  immortal  accumulations ;  so  little  in  plant- 
ing the  Goul  and  the  world  with  seeds  which,  bearing  fruit 
unto  God,  would  show  us,  as  we  looked  back,  where  we  had 
been,  and  what  we  had  been  doing,  all  llio  days  that  were 
gone.  But  so  it  is,  we  shorten  life  by  not  using  it.  Our 
present  moments  we  let  slip  as  though  there  were  plenty 
more  in  store  ;  and  when  they  are  fallen  into  the  abyss,  we 
miss  them,  but  can  give  no  account  of  them  because  they 
have  yielded  us  nothing. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  the  cause,  I  seem  to  myself  to  have 
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been  walking  in  a  mist,  through  which  the  ran  has  occasioii- 
allj  broken  and  painted  a  picture  of  beantj  for  my  heart, 
but  which  has  kept  half  concealed  from  mj  eyes  the  great 
forms  of  reality  which  have  surrounded  me.  I  have  passed 
the  tall  mile-stones  without  seeing  them.  The  annuals  have 
bloomed  around  me,  but  when  they  died  their  warning 
failed  to  touch  me.  The  flow  of  changes  has  been  so  even 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceived.  Step  by  step  the  gracious 
Providence  has  led  me  on,  myself  scarcely  conscious  of  be-, 
ing  upward  led,  till  on  a  sudden  the  mist  breaks  away  and 
I  see  myself  with  my  Grod  and  my  companions  on  the 
mountain  height,  on  the  topmost  peak,  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  longest  ministry  I 

And  here,  secondly,  comes  this  reflection  to  soothe  the 
pain  of  the  first; — that  I  have  not  come  up  hither  alone. 
Friends  still  surround  me.  My  own  identity  preserves 
yours  along  with  it.  This  is  a  benign  ordination  of  Heaven, 
rendering  us  in  a  degree  unconscious  of  our  losses :  waste 
and  renewal  keep  equal  pace  in  all,  so  that  what  is  really 
diflerent  appears  the  same.  The  lenses  of  the  eye  so  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  that  they 
bring  back  an  unchanged  image  to  the  mind.  Yes,  this  is  a 
benign  ordination ;  and  by  means  of  it  the  faces  of  men  and 
women,  whose  intelligence  and  smiles  gave  me  welcome  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  beam  upon  me  with  the  same  ex- 
pression to-day,  scarcely  changed  at  all,  only  a  shade  older, 
with  all  of  animation  they  had  then,  sobered  a  little,  per- 
haps, by  experience,  and  I  would  hope  illuminated  also  by 
the  word  of  truth.  And  yet,  it  is  probable  that  if  one  of  us 
on  that  welcoming  day  had  fallen  asleep,  and  waked  not  till 
thid  morning,  he  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  a  single 
person  whom  he  then  knew.  So  changed  in  reality,  and 
yet  to  one  another  so  much  the  same  !  Again,  I  say,  it  is  a 
benign  ordination,  and  devoutly  thank  God  for  it. 
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But  tbis  pleasing  illusion  fails  us  when,  thirdly,  we  reflect 
that  all  are  not  here  who  started  with  us.  Our  organic 
identity  remains  till  we  attempt  to  analyze  it :  then  it  van- 
ishes. The  old  voice  is  heard  again  :  "  Your  fathers,  where 
are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?  "  I  can 
count  but  seven  of  the  families  connected  with  the  parish  at 
my  coming  in  which  I  have  not  been  called  —  in  some 
cases  more  than  once  or  twice  —  to  offer  prayers  because 
of  their  dead,  and  to  minister  to  them  the  consolations  of 
our  holy  faith.  I  have  laid  my  own  dead  also  with  yours, 
and  the  graves  of  both  yours  and  mine  have  blossomed  to- 
gether with  hopes  that  never  can  wither,  that  no  winter  can 
kill !  They  are  gone,  —  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters ;  —  gone  !  and  only  come  back  now  as  memory  bids 
them  to  assure  us  that  they  are  not  lost  to  us  for  ever  I 
And  the  prophets,  how  many  of  them  have  fallen  asleep  I 
Of  all  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  to  whose  special  fellow- 
ship I  was  received  at  my  installation,  but  one  remains  at 
his  post.  Of  the  rest,  some  have  changed  their  sphere  of 
occupation  and  duty,  and  the  others  their  sphere  of  exist- 
ence, —  passed  from  the  temporal,  with  its  fleeting  shows,  to 
the  realities  of  the  eternal.  And  of  all  those  of  every  com- 
munion who  then  graced  the  pulpits  of  this  city,  but  one  re- 
tains his  position  to  adorn  by  his  venerable  age  and  the 
beauty  of  a  Christian  life  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  has 
fulfilled  an  honorable  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
Gladly  would  I  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  brethren,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  here  took  my  hand  so  cordially  at  the 
first,  —  to  the  genius  and  learning  and  eloquence  of  some 
of  them,  and  to  the  hospitable  hearts  and  earnest  faith  of 
all;  but  this,  to  do  it  justly,  would  require  more  than  a 
few  moments,  and  must  be  omitted.  Let  me,  however,  join 
these  early  brethren  with  those  who  have  come  to  fill  their 
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places  and  hold  them  together  in  my  affections.  Together 
they  seem  to  meet  me  this  day.  Together  they  Uft  upon 
me  the  prayer  of  benediction.  Together  they  exhort  and 
charge  and  encourage  me.  The  departed  are  come  again. 
The  absent  return.  The  living  who  have  never  died,  and 
the  dead  who  live  again,  gather  around  me.  Brothers,  hail ! 
and  farewell ! 

And  now  I  turn  from  the  presence  of  which  we  have  just 
taken  leave,  to  reflect,  fourthly,  on  our  own  condition  as  a 
parish.  Ours  is  an  old  town.  Some  one  has  given  it  the 
rather  equivocal  praise  of  being  a  finished  town.  Streams 
of  young  life  and  adventure,  such  as  are  needed  to  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  are  ever  flowing  out  from  such  places, — 
not  into  them.  New,  active,  growing  communities  invite 
the  earnest  and  enterprising.  Our  city  has  suffered  not  a 
little  from  this  cause ;  and  the  church  as  much  as  any  other 
institution.  It  operates  injuriously  every  way.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  corporate  strength  of  the  church,  and  drains  off 
some  of  its  best  blood,  —  its  purest,  truest,  holiest  life.  It 
brings  discouragement  upon  minister  and  people  alike,  often 
rendering  their  zeal  but  little  better  than  a  struggle  against 
decay  and  dissolution.  In  such  circumstances  the  question 
becomes,  How  shall  we  get  persons  to  fill  the  pews  ?  while 
in  new  and  thriving  towns  it  is,  How  shall  we  find  pews  for 
the  persons  ?  It  is  humiliating  to  ask  the  first  question ;  it 
is  cheering  to  hear  the  second.  The  first  tends  to  secular- 
ize what  is  holy ;  the  second  leaves  all  free  to  exercise 
themselves  unto  godliness.  The  one  tends  to  make  the 
Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise,  and  his  servants 
buyers  of  favor;  the  other  opens  and  consecrates  it  for 
worship. 

But  notwithstanding  the  drawback  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, we  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  our  prosperity. 
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We   have   lost  members   enough   during   the   twenty-five 
years  to  make  another  congregation  as  lara^as  the  present, 
and  yet  this  is  more  than  double  that  over  which  I  was 
called  to  settle.     There  has  been  growth  in  all  these  years ; 
but  the  greatest  in  the  last.     The  recent  increase  is  owing, 
principally,  to  a  measure  which  some  of  you  thought  of 
doubtful  expediency,  but  the  wisdom  of  which  is  now  prob- 
ably perceived  by  all,  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  enlargement 
of  this  edifice.     It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I  shall 
again  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  publicly  to 
allude  to  that  measure,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  right 
that  I  should  now  speak  of  it,  and  record  it  in  your  memo- 
ries as  my  own.     Bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  boasting ;  for 
I  am  proud  of  it.     I  claim  the  credit  of  having  first  con- 
ceived and  suggested   the  idea  of  it,  while  I  freely  and 
thankfully  accord  to  you  a  most  generous  and  noble  energy 
in  carrying  it  out.     It  was  a  measure  of  vital  importance. 
It  has  given  you  new  life  as  a  society,  —  a  new  spirit ;   it 
has  imparted  to  you  power  which  you  never  felt  before,  and 
rendered  your  future  secure.     Holy  and  beautiful  house  of 
my  God !   in  thee  let  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
be  for  ever  enshrined,  and  from  thee  let  the  worship  of 
hearts  united  in  the  love  of  Christ  —  penitent,  sincere,  not 
a  lip-service,  reverent,  thankful,  aspiring,  fervent,  kindling 
into  joy,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  go  up  and  mingle  with 
the  Alleluia  of  the  heavenly  temple,  till  thy  walls  become 
a  ruin! 

This  thought  of  a  pure  worship  leads  me  to  the  reflection, 
fifthly,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  nor  the  gold  of  the  temple, 
after  all,  that  chiefly  concern  us,  but  the  temper  which  is 
b]x>ught  to  it,  the  spirit  which  is  breathed,  and  the  word 
which  is  spoken  in  it.  Our  chief  joy  should  be,  not  that  we 
call  upon  Grod  in  so  pleasant  a  sanctuary,  but  rather,  if  this 

40* 
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maj  be  ours,  that  we  are  receiving  his  truth  and  walking  in 
it.  I  say  his  teuth,  for  it  is  that  which  I  have  sought  to 
learn  and  enforce ;  his  truth  as  it  is  written  for  us  to  read 
in  these  magnificent  volumes  that  are  always  open  above 
and  around  us ;  his  truth  as  he  has  written  it  in  the  con- 
science and  the  living  soul  of  humanity ;  his  truth  especially 
as  it  is  seen  and  known  through  Jesus  his  Son.  To  look 
into  the  depths  of  this  truth,  —  to  comprehend  it,  to  grasp 
its  power,  to  find  the  point  of  its  applications,  to  transmute 
into  life,  to  cause  it  to  be  a  living  reality  in  preacher  and 
hearer  so  that  its  fruits  should  be  manifest  and  its  hopes 
take  wing  in  a  vigorous  and  joyous  soaring,  —  this  I  have  felt 
to  be  the  one  great  work  of  my  calling.  How  feebly,  halt^ 
ingly,  blindly,  unworthily,  it  has  been  performed,  none  can 
feel  more  sensibly  than  myself.  Yet  I  hope  it  is  not  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  think  that  I  have  partially,  at  least,  tried 
to  do  my  duty,  and  that  the  Lord  whom  I  serve  has  not  left 
to  me  the  pain  and  disgrace  and  woe  of  utter  failure.  If  I 
have  kept  back  anything  of  his  truth  as  it  has  been  made 
known  to  me,  from  fear  or  affection,  from  compliance  with 
popular  opinions  or  prejudices,  from  want  of  independence 
and  courage  to  brave  opposition,  from  a  timeserving  spirit, 
from  a  narrow  expediency,  I  should  surely  deserve  to-day 
nothing  better  than  your  pity,  and  feel  unspeakable  con- 
tempt for  myself.  The  whole  counsel  ef  God  no  finite 
mind  can  explore :  what  he  is  pleased  to  reveal,  it  is  ours  to 
declare.  The  Gospel  which  you  have  heard  here  I  have 
learned  of  Jesus.  Its  aim  has  been,  not  to  divest  the  hearer 
of  his  nature,  nor  to  exalt  his  nnderstanding  at  the  expense 
of  his  heart,  but  to  make  him  a  man,  a  Christian  man,  in 
thought,  affection,  sympathy,  purpose,  deed, —  a  full-grown, 
perfect  man,  according  to  the  stature  of  Christ,  in  all  the 
vigorous  play  of  his  varied  faculties  and  in  all  the  generous 
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outflowings  of  his  heart.  Accordingly  religion  has  been  pre- 
sented here  chiefly  as  a  practical  thing  made  visible  and 
palpable  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  —  Offspring  and  sublimest  Type 
of  Infinite  Love  !  It  has  been  presented,  particularly  in  the 
later  years,  not  as  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit  and  a  life,  —  bread 
from  heaven,  refreshing  water  from  "  the  topmost  fountain," 
the  siui.er's  need,  the  saint's  delight,  the  redemption  and 
joy  of  the  world,  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
and  my  prayer  has  been,  that  its  ministrations  here  might 
drop  as  the  rain  and  distil  as  the  dew,  and  its  divine  senti- 
ments flow  from  these  human  lips  in  creative  breathings 
like  those  winds  that  swept  over  the  old  prophets'  valley, 
resuscitating  and  reorganizing  the  mouldering  dead. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  my  ministry,  questions  of  doctrine 
were  prominent,  and  controversies  in  theology  were  heated, 
and  often  rancorous.  Churches  faced  each  other  in  atti- 
tudes of  hostility,  and  love  to  Christ  was  felt  to  be  best  dis- 
played by  sectarian  zealotry.  The  day  for  such  waste  of 
temper  and  strength,  for  such  selfishness  in  the  use  of  spir- 
itual mercies,  for  such  alienations  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
among  his  disciples,  is  passing  away.  It  is  seen  now  how 
true  it  is  what  another  has  said,  that  *^  an  age  of  disputation 
is  never  an  age  of  belief;  a  day  of  controversy  among 
Christians  is  not  a  day  of  Christianity.'*  The  theology 
which  has  here  been  maintained  I  still  hold,  in  its  general 
features,  unchanged.  It  satisfies  my  intellect  and  my  heart 
both  as  a  student  of  Scripture  and  an  observer  of  man. 
But  I  would  not  assume  that  it  is  above  criticism,  and  ex- 
haustive of  the  truth  of  God's  word ;  much  less  would  I 
dare  aver  that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  where  this  theol- 
ogy is  not  received.  Our  notions  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  been 
well  said,  are  no  more  the  Gospel,  than  astronomic  theories 
are  the  stars.  This  theology  is  deac  to  me,  and  a  system 
opposed  to  it  would  be  repugnant  to  whatever  sentiments 
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and  principles  have  grown  into  moral  habits  within  me.    A 
theology  which  should  wear  a  more  austere  look,  that  should 
fulminate  where  this  pleads  with  the  voice  of  a  mother,  and 
denounce  where  this  pities  and  bewails,  and  give  over  for 
ever  where  this  holds  on  for  ever  with  the  grasp  of  an  in- 
finite concern,  could  not  move  me.     I  may  lose  heaven,  hot 
oh !   I  could  not  receive  that  if  I  knew  it  would  save  me. 
A  theology  of  knotty  points  and  dark  problems  and  schemes 
of  salvation,  framed  with  dialectic  art,  can  have  no  power 
over  me.     My  creed  is,  simply,  Mr  Saviour.     Let  science 
interpret  his  word,  life,  spirit,  his  love  and  faith,  the  un- 
measured and  immeasurable  fact  and  consequences  of  his 
death,  his  prayer  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  in  its 
subject  and  object,  —  let  it  put  these  into  logical  formulas  if 
it  can,  —  and  they  shall  be  my  theology,  my  Christology  too. 
But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.     From  the  high  moun- 
tain I  have  been  looking  backward  hitherto :  now  a  glance 
forward.     Another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  where  shall  we 
be,  —  who  will  fill  these  pews,  this  pulpit  ?     If  I  can  hear 
anything  distinctly  from  the  Spirit,  it  is,  Be  not  anxious,  only 
walk  in  truth  ;  there  is  no  greater  joy ;  this  is  eternal  life. 
Whether  this  ministry  shall  be  longer  or  shorter  is  of  little 
moment ;  but  whether  it  shall  be  faithful,  a  world  of  good 
or  evil  hangs  upon  that !     The  future  of  our  earthly  life  13 
covered  with  shadows,  wisely  concealed  from  the  curious 
gaze  of  man,  that  he  may  learn  to  follow  his  Guide  and  trust 
his  God.     For  me  and  my  coevals  and  seniors  henceforth 
it  is  a  descent,  a  constantly  accelerating  descent,  till  its  end. 
In  the  order  of  nature  we  are  to  go  down  the  mountiun 
while  the  younger  generations  are  ascending  on  the  other 
side.      There  is  sadness   in  this,  for  the  world  still  looks 
beautiful  to  our  eyes,  and  hooks  stronger  than  steel  bind  us 
to  those  whom  we  must  leave.     But  it  is  not  all  sad,  even 
this  prospect :  for  if  we  cannot  see  what  is  below  us  on  the 
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slope  and  in  the  valley,  from  the  mountain  of  vision  whereon 
we  stand  can  we  not  look  farther  on,  and  discern  through  the 
celestial  ether  the  outlines  of  that  city  of  God  where  the 
children  who  walk  in  truth  are  received  in  joy  by  the 
fathers  who  instructed  them  ?  My  friends,  let  us  walk  in 
truth  and  be  of  good  cheer.  If  age  is  before  us  with  its 
infirmities,  so  is  God  with  his  strength ;  if  want,  so  is  the 
Bounty  that  was  never  exhausted ;  if  mourning  and  tears 
so  is  .the  Divine  Comforter;  if  death  and  the  grave,  so  is 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  I  bless  God  that  he  hath 
stopped  the  trembling  of  my  heart  in  view  of  the  night 
that  is  coming.  I  bless  him  that  from  this  mountain  up 
which  my  unwilling  steps  have  been  led  I  can  see  what 
Moses  from  Pisgah  could  not.  The  land  of  promise,  of 
which  Canaan  was  but  the  shadow,  lies  serenely  in  half- 
veiled  beauty  before  my  vision,  and  I  begin  to  snuff  the 
fragrance  of  more  'luscious  grapes  than  those  of  Eschol. 
Brothers  in  Jesus  wave  their  palms  as  a  friendly  beckon. 
Children  in  the  Lord  from  this  dear  heritage  open  wide 
their  inviting  arms ;  and  the  Blessed  One  who  has  furnished 
his  table  for  many  guests  makes  the  sign  that  still  there  is 
room.  If  now  our  heart  finds  joy  in  truth,  if  now  it  gives 
forth  thrilling  notes  when  it  is  touched  by  the  fingers  of 
human  love,  or  when  some  angel  from  the  holy  sky  sweeps 
its  keys,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  when  the  finger  of 
God  shaU  open  all  the  stops  of  the  instrument  and  awaken 
the  silent  harmony  of  its  thousand  strings  ?  Again  I  say, 
let  us  walk  in  truth  and  be  of  good  cheer ! 

It  only  remains  before  dismissing  you  that  I  thank  you 
for  all  your  care  and  affection  manifested  towards  me  from 
my  beginning  to  this  day.  Your  kindness  has  been  un- 
broken, your  sympathy  and  charity  most  exemplary  and 
sustaining.  In  that  disposition,  always  amiable  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which   puts  a 
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friendly  construction  upon  doubtful  actions,  and  is  lenient  in 
judgment  upon  those  sins  of  omission  of  which  the  minister 
who  is  most  guilty  is  quite  apt  to  be  found  in  the  best  com- 
pany, you  have  not  been  wanting.  You  have  been  more 
than  just  in  your  estimate  of  my  services.  And  yet  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  you  begin  to  comprehend  the  multi- 
form and  trying  nature  of  the  minister's  duty.  You  cannot 
understand  what  it  is  to  keep  the  brain  continually  seething 
over  unformed  sermons,  the  eye  and  ear  wakeful  to  eveiy 
parish  need  and  complaint,  and  the  heart  beating  with  affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  aged,  and  solicitude  for  the  young, 
and  sorrowmgs  for  the  afflicted,  and  griefs  for  the  dead, 
while  the  soul,  looking  onward,  trembles  in  view  of  its 
account. I  thank  you  for  the  touching,  ap- 
propriate, and  exquisitely  beautiful  tokens  of  your  love 
yesterday  laid  upon  my  table.  I  thank  the  true  and  trusty 
women  whose  confidence  and  afifection  are  my  solace  and 
support,  and  whose  fidelity  to  Christ  is  the  central  pillar  of 
the  church.  And  I  thank  the  youth  of  the  congregation  for 
their  precious  testimonial,  and  the  words  with  which  it  is 
inscribed,  compared  with  which  the  silver  and  gold  have  no 
value.  I  thank  them  for  tlie  charming  book  of  their  auto- 
graphs, which  will  be  kept  with  my  choicest  treasures  till 
my  days  are  ended.  Nothing  has  touched  my  heart  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  it,  and  from  no  gift  do  I  promise  myself 
more  pleasure  in  the  future. 

And  now,  brethren,  I  heartily  commend  you  to  God.  I 
beseech  you  to  cherish  love  one  towards  another ;  —  in  spirit, 
following  Christ ;  in  life,  obeying  the  everlasting  Law ;  pre- 
paring for  the  future  by  faithfulness  in  the  present ;  laying 
up  treasures  in  heaven  by  rightly  using  those  of  the  earth ; 
—  and  be  assured  that,  with  the  beloved  disciple,  I  can 
have  no  greater  joy  in  this  world  or  the  next,  than  to  hear 
that  my  chOdren  walk  in  truth.     Amen. 
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THIRTY-SECOND   ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Thirtj-Secood  AnniTersBry  of  this  Assoda^on  was 
celebrated  on  Tuesday,  May  26,  1857.  The  exerciHea 
were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  in  Bedford  Street, 
Boston,  which  at  an  early  hour  became  filled  with  a  large 
and  attentive  audience,  who  remained  in  attendance  four 
hours. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Lotfarop, 
took  the  chnir,  and  at  his  invitation  prayer  was  offered  by 
Her.  John  Cordner  of  Monlreal, 

The  records  of  the  lost  annual  meeting  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Calvin  "W.  Gark,  Esq.  then  presented  his  report,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  the  year  1856-57,  which 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  be  audited.  Hon.  Henry  Rog- 
ers was  appointed  auditor. 

The  Report  is  as  follows :  — 

TREAStlBER'S  REPORT. 

Receipts. 

To  Cosh  balance  on  hand,  .         $  1,607.40 

"      "     from  Dr.  Miles,  for  preaching,      15.00 
«      «        «     G.  G.  Channing's  Mission,    30.10 
«     "        «     John  II.  Rogers's  Sand- 
wich Island  Mission,      120.00 


Amonnt  carried  forward,  ¥1,781.50 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $  1,781.50 

To  Cash  from  Calcutta  Mission,  .         50.26 

u      u        "     Life-Members,        .  738.00 

Book  Fund,       .  .     2,811.04 
Sales  of  Books,      .         2,476.16 

Quarterly  Journal,  .     1,311.54 
Auxiliaries,    .         .         5,851.85 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  .        153.00 
Kansas  Church,     .         3,746.13 
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ExrEXDITDRES. 


By  Ciish  paid  Feeble  Societies,  §  1,420.25 

«       «        "      J.  C.  Smith,  Sandwich 

Island  Mission,  .  200.00 
«  «  "  Calcutta  Mission,  .  1,150.00 
«  «  «  Publishing  Books,  .  5,6G4.G7 
«       «        "      Lancaster,  N.  IL,    .  183.00 

«       «        «      Kansas  Church,  .    4,160.00 

«       "        "      Kansas    Mission,    Mr. 

Nute,      .         .        .      800.00 

"       «       "    Commissions  Sales  Books,   124.45 

«       "     Salaries,       .         .         .    2,075.00 

"       "     Expenses,        .         .         1,670.52 

^  $  17,447.8 


By  Cash,  Balance  to  new  account,  S  1,471.* 

Er.  Ex. 

Calvin  W.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

Boston^  May  25,  1857. 
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On  motioD,  it  was  ordered  that  a  commiuec  of  five  be 
appointed  to  nominate  tlic  officers  of  tlie  Assoeiation,  Etud 
comniillee  to  report  at  the  close  of  the  discussion.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed:  Rev.  Mr.  "Ware  of 
Cambridgeporl,  Bev.  Mr.  Ellis  of  CharlestowD,  Rev.  Mr 
Edes  of  Eastport,  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New  York,  and 
.Samuel  Greele,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Report  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  was  then  read  by  the  Socretaiy. 

REPORT. 

In  presenting  their  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report,  the 
Executive  Committee  will  endeavor  to  give  such  a  histoiy 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  jear  as  maj  enable  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Board  have  discharged  the  trusts  confided  to  their 
hands.  B^  avoiding  minute  details,  and  alluding  only  to 
topics  of  a  leading  interest,  they  intend  to  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  of  time,  preferring  to  give  more  room  to  the 
free  discussion  which  forms  the  chief  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  sort  of  service  which  the  present  times  most  demand 
of  this  Association  was  the  subject  of  much  careful  consid- 
eration a  few  years  ago.  No  reasons  have  been  Geen  to 
modify  the  decisions  then  reached.  The  work  of  the  past 
year  has  been  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  plans  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  Associatioa  have  already  become 
familiar.  In  the  two  chief  departments  of  those  plans,  first, 
ao  enlargement  of  missionary  efibrt,  and,  secondly,  the  use  of 
onr  religious  literature  as  a  more  potential  instrument  of 
Christian  influence,  we  have  evidences  of  encouragement 
not  at  all  below  any  reasonable  expectations. 

The  Buccess  which  has  attended  the  mission  to  India  haa 
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already  led  to  the  inquiry,  What  shall  we  do  when  the  Soci- 
ety established  in  Calcutta  shall  no  longer  need  our  foster- 
ing care  ?  —  a  contingency  which,  considering  the  namber 
and  influence  of  the  friends  it  is  raising  up  in  India  itself 
and  the  co-operation  it  is  attracting  from  our  brethren  in 
England,  may,  at  no  distant  day,  arise.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that,  in  keeping  in  earnest  activity  the  Christian  influ- 
ences there  set  at  work,  many  things  are  required  beside 
the  support  of  one  missionary.  The  large  number  of  tracts 
there  printed,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  circulated 
and  perused,  and  the  ready  facility  with  which  the  printed 
page  may  be  made  to  do  extensive  missionary  work  among 
an  educated  and  inquisitive  people,  all  point  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  at  an  early  day  a  publishing  society  in  Cal- 
cutta. A  printing-press  and  a  periodical  magazine  will  be 
wanted,  as  also  a  normal  school  for  training  superior  teach- 
ers, and  colporteurs  to  travel  through  densely  settled  vilk- 
ges  along  the  lines  of  railroad,  and  supply  what  may  be  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  yet  opened  with  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes of  our  books.  Moreover,  the  precise  steps  taken  in 
Calcutta  may  be  repeated  in  other  places,  and  religious  so- 
cieties be  formed  where  Sunday  schools  are  already  gath- 
ered. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  us 
have  fully  opened  our  eyes  to  the  vastness  of  the  work  to 
which  Divine  Providence  has  here  called  us.  A  little 
handful  of  Christians  as  we  are,  we  suddenly  find  that  one 
of  the  great,  densely  peopled  continents  of  the  earth  is  more 
open  to  an  influence  from  us,  than  to  that  from  any  other 
body  of  disciples.  Moving  on  currents  divinely  directed, 
our  little  bark  has  floated  alongside  this  immense  raf\, 
crowded  with  an  educated,  intelligent,  but,  so  far  as  religion 
is  concerned,  enthralled  and  perishing  people.     They  ask 
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for  as  much  bread  of  life  as  we  can  give  them, — bread 
which,  perhaps,  provokes  the  inquiry,  What  are  these  five 
loaves  among  so  many?  but  which  Jesus  can  make  sufficient^ 
for  the  wants  of  a  multitude,  if  only  we  do  just  as  he 
bids  us. 

A  closer  tic  between  us  and  this  mission  inay  be  formed 
daring  the  coming  year.  There  are  in  Calcutta  two  young 
men  who  are  anxious  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated, that  they  may  return  and  devote  their  lives  to  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  per- 
sons, it  is  said,  of  bright  minds,  and  great  promise,  and  are 
already  instructed  in  the  English  language  and  literature. 
The  Association  has  sent  for  them.  On  arriving  here  they 
will  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  theology.  Opportunities 
may  be  furnished  of  hearing  from  their  own  lips  of  the 
wants  and  hopes  of  India. 

We  have  to  report  a  similar  success  attending  our  mis- 
sion to  Kansas.  It  will  soon  outgrow  the  necessity  of  any 
further  aid  from  the  Association.  On  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  first  church-going  bell  ever  heard  in  that  Territory 
summons  a  large  congregation  to  the  neat  and  substantial 
stone  edifice  that  overlooks  the  city  of  Lawrence.  At  pres- 
ent, only  the  basement  room  is  occupied.  A  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  will  take  place  this  summer.  By  an  act 
of  Christian  courtesy,  which  will  meet  with  a  hearty  ap- 
proval from  this  body,  the  Orthodox  Society  occupy  the  room 
in  the  afternoon  of  each  Sabbath ;  and  by  an  act  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  both  Uni- 
tarian and  Orthodox  Societies,  the  Sunday  schools  of  both 
meet  together  for  instruction  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  May  the 
act  be  prophetic  of  Cliristian  union  and  co-operation  in  a 
Territory  well-nigh  blasted  at  first  by  wrath  and  rage  inhu- 
man.    Through  the  growth  of  Lawrence,  and  the  rise  of 
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property  in  that  citj,  the  church  owned  bj  the  Assodatkm 
will  become  valuable,  and  can  be  sold  to  the  Society  there 
worshipping,  for  many  thousand  dollars.  The  proceeds  will 
be  sacredly  appropriated,  to  repeat  in  other  places  in  Kan- 
sas the  work  done  in  Lawrence. 

A  missionary,  sent  out  five  months  ago  by  this  Associa- 
tion, will  soon  arrive  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  Other 
Christian  denominations  first  converted  those  once  savage 
islands,  and  won  some  of  the  best  triumphs  recorded  in  mis- 
sionary annals.  In  the  progress  of  Christian  thought  there 
is  a  call  for  the  aspects  of  the  Gospel  which  we  present 
One  has  gone  to  meet  that  call,  who  has  himself,  within  a 
few  years,  passed  through  a  transition  of  belief  which  com- 
munities sometimes  more  slowly  make.  He  will  have  sym- 
pathies with  those  of  the  older  and  of  the  fresher  faith. 
He  goes  not  to  carry  questions  of  controversy  to  those  ends 
of  the  earth,  but  to  lead  those  who  may  submit  themselves 
to  his  guidance,  in  the  way  which  he  and  they  may  prefer, 
to  that  Saviour  who  has  the  isles  of  the  sea  for  his  inherit- 
ance. Should  the  life  and  health  of  our  missionary  permit, 
it  is  not  doubted  that  he  will  do  a  noble  work  in  that  distant 
vineyard  of  our  Master. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  have  appointed  a 
Home  Missionary.  While  preparing  the  pages  of  this  Re- 
port, an  illustration  has  occurred  of  the  need  of  such.  A 
request  has  been  received,  that  he  might  meet  the  large 
Christian  conferences,  three  of  which  are  to  be  held  in  June 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  At  these  he  might  do 
much  to  establish  fraternal  relations,  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  our  Journal,  and  open  avenues  for  the  distribution  of 
our  books.  In  towns  in  New  England,  drained  by  emigra- 
tion of  their  means  and  hopes,  he  may  help  keep  alive  on 
domestic  altars  the  fires  of  sacrifice  which  have  died  out  in 
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many  churches.  We  need  uot  allude  to  the  vigor,  experi- 
ence, social  tijmpathy,  and  cameBt  CbristiaD  failh,  wliich 
our  missionary  brings  to  this  service. 

The  extent  of  our  business  in  the  second  chief  depart- 
ment of  our  plans,  the  publication  of  books,  has  been 
more  than  double  that  of  the  year  before,  and,  excepting 
that  year,  more  than  that  of  any  other  four  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  We  subjoin  n  list  of  the 
works  issued  during  the  last  twelvemonth.  It  includes  two 
editions  of  the  Theological  Essays,  edited  by  Professor 
Noyes ;  one  edition  of  The  Harp  and  the  Cross ;  two  edi- 
tions of  The  Altar  at  Home,  making  the  seventh  and  eighth 
edi^ons  of  that  work ;  one  edition  of  Eliot's  Doctrinal  Lec- 
tures, making  the  twelfth  edition  of  that  work ;  a  second 
edition  of  the  Rod  and  Staff;  a  second  edition  of  the  Sun- 
day-School Liturgy  ;  a  second  edition  of  Wilson's  Unitarian 
Principles  Confirmed;  a  second  edition  of  Early  Piety; 
and  an  edition  of  Memoirs  of  Mary  L,  Ware.  ThesQ.  are 
editions  of  nine  separate  works.  Besides  these  we  have 
published  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal;  seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Year- 
Book ;  three  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Ball's 
first  Annual  Keport,  under  the  title  of  "  Mission  to  India"; 
and  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiOy  new  copies  of  our 
old  Tracts.  Adding  all  these  together,  we  may  sum  up  the 
extent  of  our  printing  the  past  year  by  saying  that  it 
amoimta  to  six  and  a  half  millions  of  pages.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  for  publication,  and  its  oversight  through  the 
press,  have  of  course  occupied  no  inconsiderahle  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  Committee. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  matter,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  no  case  have  books  been  ordered  from  the  press  till 
•41* 
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the  demand  for  them  has  been  actually  felt.  Of  those  that 
have  been  sold,  some  have  been  retiuled  at  the  Rooms  of 
the  Association,  some  have  been  ordered  bj  booksellers  in 
this  city,  and  others  have  been  disposed  of  by  colporteurs 
and  selling-agents,  of  whom  we  have  now  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  different  parts  of  our  country. 

The  books  sold,  however,  constitute  but  a  part  of  thue 
distributed.  Many  have  been  given  by  the  Committee  to 
persons  and  institutions,  in  whose  hands  it  was  believed  thej 
would  do  good  missionary  work.  In  such  cases  the  Board 
have  endeavored  to  act  with  prudence  and  caution,  but  in 
no  penny-wise  spirit.  The  rapid  changes  in  religious  belief 
that  are  taking  place  all  over  our  land,  the  decline  of  old 
dogmas,  the  consequent  unsettling  of  opinions,  the  preva- 
lence of  doubts  and  superstitions,  the  struggles  in  many 
quarters  for  a  fresher  and  firmer  faith,  all  have  imposed  the 
duty  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  truth  and  life  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Hitherto  we  have  asked  only  for  a  fair  field,  day- 
light, and  sunshine,  assured  that  every  seed  in  which  God 
hath  placed  a  life-germ  will  spring  up  and  produce  sixty  or 
an  hundred  fold.  We  are  now  having  these  opportunities 
accorded  to  us,  —  all  that  we  can  ask,  and  more  than  we  can 
improve,  —  and  it  becomes  us  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  liberality,  not  looking  for  an  immediate  return  for 
every  dollar  we  spend,  but  grateful  that  we  may  make  an 
investment  where  years  hence  we  may  receive  our  own 
with  usury.  A  doubt-stricken  and  anxious  mind  by  chance 
hears  that  such  light  as  it  craves  may  be  found  by  applying 
at  our  Iloonis.  These  are  among  the  most  frequent  apph- 
cations  we  receive,  coming  continually  from  all  parts  of  our 
land.  The  books  best  fitted  to  meet  the  expressed  wants 
Jiave  been  freely  sent.  Library  committees  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Schools  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  for  all 
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our  publications,  which,  in  order  that  they  may  take  their 
chance  in  forming  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
next  generation,  are  gladly  placed  by  us  on  the  shelves  of 
these  institutions.  A  party  of  emigrants  leave  New  Eng- 
land to  form  a  town  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Kansas.  They 
wish  to  take  books  with  them,  as  the  best  instrument  of  their 
culture  in  their  far  distant  homes.  Thirty  or  forty  volumes 
of  our  books  are  given  to  them,  to  impart,  as  we  hope,  an 
element  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  Christian  faith  to 
future  prosperous  cities  of  the  West  A  few  neighbors  in 
some  remote  settlement  in  California,  unable  to  hear  the 
preaching  best  suited  to  their  religious  convictions,  meet  to- 
gether every  Sunday,  to  conduct  a  Sunday  school,  and  to 
exchange  books  that  set  forth  the  instruction  and  consola- 
tions of  the  faith  they  acquired  in  their  loved  New  England 
homes.  The  books  that  supply  their  want  of  a  preacher 
and  pastor,  and  make  one  day  in  seven  a  Sabbath  to  their 
soub,  and  constitute  the  sole  spiritual  training  of  themselves 
and  children,  are  books  given  hf  us.  Our  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  took  with  him  a  large  box  of  our  books,  * 
some  of  which  he  will  doubtless  sell,  but  many  of  which  he 
will  no  doubt  circulate  gratuitously,  as  among  the  very  best 
instruments  he  can  use  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  mis- 
sion. Three  new  Societies  have  sprung  up  in  Australia,  at 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney.  Two  of  these  have  ap- 
plied to  us,  through  their  friends,  for  that  expression  of  our 
sympathy  and  fraternal  help  which  would  be  afforded  by  the 
gifl  of  our  books  ;  and  have  not  applied  in  vain.  Of  the 
many  hundreds  of  volumes  sent  every  year  to  Calcutta, 
though  the  most  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  are  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  mission,  yet  many  also  are  bestowed  as  a 
gifly  and  are  a  part  of  the  most  effective  Christian  influence 
we  are  exerting  in  India. 
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If  it  be  asked,  What  are  these  books  which  by  more  than 
a  hundred  agents  at  home  we  are  scattering  around  us,  and 
by  these  many  friends  abroad  we  are  sending  forth  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world,  What  b  their  spirit  ?  To  what 
do  they  tend  ?  we  point  in  answer  to  our  Theological  and 
Devotional  Libraries.  On  the  basis  of  a  reverential,  schol- 
nrly,  and  enlightened  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  seek 
to  build  up  a  stable  and  earnest  Christian  faith.  We  would 
do  this  in  a  spirit  of  respect  and  affection  for  all  disciples 
takins:  the  name  of  him  "  after  whom  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  is  called."  Is  it  strange  that  we  feel 
that  this  work  is  otic  of  the  best  missionary  enterprises 
which  our  times  demand,  and  that  it  has  a  claim  upon  lib- 
e.ral-minded  men  far  beyond  what  as  yet  it  has  met  ? 

Among  the  gifts  of  books  made  during  the  past  year,  the 
Board  may  allude  particularly  to  the  large  number  of  vol- 
umes sent  to  the  libraries  and  Professors  of  German  Uni- 
versities. The  gifl  was  made  in  no  presumption  that  our 
new  country  could  contribufe  anything  in  the  way  of  learn- 
'  ing  to  that  ancient  land  of  scholars,  but  was  sent  in  answer 
to  repeated  inquiries  there  made  concerning  our  type  of 
Christian  thought.  It  has  been  acknowledged  with  many 
grateful  expressions.  The  books  were  all  the  more  thank- 
fully received,  because  they  set  forth  those  views  in  theology 
to  which  a  large  cla*^  of  German  minds,  escaping  the  ex- 
tremes of  credulous  pietism  on  the  one  side,  and  sceptical 
rationalism  on  the  other,  is  now  tending. 

A  like  expression  of  fraternal  interest  may  be  appropri- 
ately sent  to  Belgium.  The  city  of  Brussels,  which  leaves 
such  a  vivid  image  on  the  mind  of  every  traveller  in  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  its  rare  beauty,  and  memorable  histori- 
cal associations,  has  lately  acquired  another  attraction,  at 
least  to  us,  in  becoming  the  seat  of  a  religious  moyement  in 
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which  we  must  feel  a  lively  interest.  Many  of  the  best 
minds  of  Europe  have  been  drawn  to  that  city  by  its  relig- 
ious toleration.  Nowhere  is  thought  more  free,  and  schol- 
arship more  reverent  and  earnest.  A  school  of  Christian 
theology  has  sprung  up,  bearing  many  resemblances  to  that 
of  which  Channing  was  the  leader  in  this  country.  Two 
able  reviews,  and  a  large  number  of  authors  and  pastors, 
advocate  its  extension.  Already  they  take  the  lead  among 
thinking  and  reflecting  men,  and,  reminding  us  of  the  days 
of  LeClerc,  and  Wetstein,  and  Grotius,  they  promise  to  ex- 
ert no  small  influence  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Europe. 

In  England  there  is  a  prospect  that  our  literature  may 
have  a  larger  circulation  than  ever  before.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  Hev.  Dr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  for 
an  extensive  interchange  of  books.  The  Committee  have 
just  received  books  from  him  to  the  amount  of  nearly  four 
hundred  dollars,  with  orders  for  our  books  to  a  like  amount. 
In  this  way  we  can  supply  the  public  here  with  valuable 
books,  such  as  The  People's  Bible  Dictionary,  Grounds 
and  Objects  of  Religious  Knowledge,  Illustrations  of  the 
Trinity,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price ;  while  our  Altar  at 
Home,  and  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  and  Wilson's 
Unitarian  Principles  Confirmed,  and  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  our  Tracts,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  readers  in  England. 
It  is  pleasant  to  come  into  these  closer  spiritual  relations  to 
a  country  in  which  so  much  is  now  done  for  a  progressive 
and  purified  theology.  The  volume  of  Theological  Essays, 
edited  by  Professor  Xoyes,  has  made  us  all  acquainted  with 
the  free  and  noble  minds  that  honor  the  Established  Church, 
who  have  done  much  for  the  progress  of  that  Reformation 
which,  beginning  under  Luther  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  and  church  ceremonies,  is  now  extending  itself 
to  the  science  of  theology,  and  the  perfect  work  of  which 
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will  be  seen  in  the  discnthralment  of  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  from  the  traditions  of  men. 

Among  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  there  are 
many  whose  views  of  Christian  theology  are  in  harmony 
with  those  defended  by  this  Association ;  and  the  name  of 
M.  Coquercl,  an  eloquent  preacher  of  Paris,  and  a  leader 
of  Reformed  Protestantism,  is  well  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  His  son,  a  colleague  pastor,  is  editor  of  a 
French  paper,  published  weekly  in  Paris,  devoted  to  the 
exposition  and  defence  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  faith. 
The  paper  is  sent  regularly  to  our  Eooms.  The  Committee 
are  happy  to  send  in  return  our  publications,  and  to  keep 
up  this  fraternal  interchange  with  men  who  may  have  much 
influence  upon  the  theology  of  their  country. 

Amid  these  signs  of  hope  in  Europe,  the  Committee  can- 
not withhold  an  allusion  to  an  oppressed  people,  closely 
allied  to  us  in  faith.  The  Unitarians  of  Transylvania,  amid 
all  the  persecutions  through  which  they  have  passed,  have 
clung  with  an  undying  grasp  to  their  religion  for  three  hun- 
dred years ;  and  have  nourished  the  college  and  schools 
that  have  kept  alive  among  them  the  learning  of  which  the 
Fratres  Poloni  left  an  imperishable  monument.  The  Aus- 
trian government,  under  Jesuit  dictation,  bent  upon  de- 
stroying these  nurseries  of  Protestantism  and  freedom,  has 
resolved  to  shut  up  all  colleges  and  schools  which  cannot 
command  a  yearly  revenue  very  much  larger  than  the  Uni- 
tarians of  Transylvania  i>ossess.  Two  courses  are  before 
them :  either  to  relinquish  their  educational  institutions 
alto^^other,  and  send  their  children  to  the  schools  of  their 
enemies,  or  to  raise  S  100,000  to  comi)ly  with  the  condition 
which  Austrian  tyranny  has  imjjo^ed.  The  last  alternative 
has  been  chosen.  Though  numbering  only  about  ^{ij  thou- 
sand souls,  and  many  of  these  poor  mountaineers,  the  Uni- 
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tarians  of  Transylvania  will  raise  $  60,000 ;  and  they  send 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Brilisb  and  Foreign  Unilariaa 
Association,  and  through  that  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  for  aid. 

From  Rev.  Edward  Tagart,  of  London,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  and  Foreign  Uuilarian  Association,  the 
Committee  have  received  a  letter  urging  this  subject  upoa 
their  atten^on.  "  II  is  of  very  great  importance,"  he  says, 
"to  assist  the  Transylvaniun  Unitarians  in  maintaining  the 
independeace  of  their  religious  institutions,  their  freedom 
&om  Austrian  rule,  and  the  inlerfurence  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  the  vanguard  of  enlightened  Frotestantism  and 
religious  lilierly  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe.  We 
admire  the  noble  effort  which  they  have  made.  Our  Com- 
mittee  have  voted  to  them  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
out  of  their  funded  properly,  and  have  issued  an  appeal  lo 
their  friends  lliroughout  the  country  for  congregational  col- 
lections and  subscriptions.  Pray  bring  the  matter  before 
your  American  Association  as  early  as  possible,  and  let  me 
have  the  ple.isure  of  hearing  soon  tliat  you  concur  in  our 
Tiew  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  case."  To  this 
appeal  the  Committee  will  only  add,  that,  as  Uiis  is  a  subject 
of  much  wider  relations  tlian  ordinarily  comes  before  the 
Board,  it  seems  proper  tliat  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
con^dcration  of  the  Asaocialion  at  this  its  annual  meeting. 
Some  cxprcssioii  of  our  interest  is  due  to  a  faithful  and 
struggling  people,  and  something  more  substantial  than 
words  only,  though  they  he  expressive  of  Christian  sympa- 
thy and  love. 

As  the  Committee  look  Ibrwai-il  to  the  action  of  the  A^ 
Boeiatioa  for  the  coming  year,  they  see  grounds  for  the  hope 
of  still  greater  usefulness.  Several  important  publicatioDS 
are  in  advanced  stages  of  preparation.     Among  these  may 
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be  mentioned  an  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  by 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  discussing  such  topics  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tei- 
tamcnt,  the  authority  of  the  canon,  —  topics  which  never 
more  needed  a  careful  reconsideration  than  now,  and  which 
we  feel  sure  will  be  examined  in  the  thorough,  scholarij, 
and  reverent  spirit  of  this  clear  writer.  From  Rev.  E.  H. 
Sears  the  manuscript  of  a  new  work  will  soon  be  received, 
to  be  called  "  Immortality.''  It  is  designed  to  invest  the 
great  fact  of  a  future  life  with  the  power  of  a  present  real- 
ity, and  is  written  in  the  same  beauty  of  style  which  has 
made  his  ^^liegeneration"  so  popular.  Another  volume  of 
Theological  Essays  may  soon  be  published,  on  ^  Sacerdotal 
and  Spiritual  Religion,"  chiefly  selected  from  the  writings 
of  Professor  James  Martineau,  and  edited  by  Rev.  William 
R.  Alger.  The  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  before 
announced  is  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  conscientious 
care  bestowed  upon  its  preparation.  It  is  expected  that 
the  portion  which  relates  to  the  Epistles  will  at  once  go  to 
press. 

A  sign  of  increasing  interest  in  the  Association  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  during  the  past  year  the  names  of 
thirty-seven  persons  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  life- 
members. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  Association  in  stereo- 
type plates,  books,  tracts,  funds,  and  all  means  available  for 
the  promotion  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted,  is 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

While  preparing  this  Report  an  evidence  of  confidence 
in  the  action  of  this  body  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Committee.  Mrs.  Eliza  ITobson  of  Philadelphia,  kitely  de- 
ceased, after  numerous  other  generous  donations,  one  of 
which  is  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Meadville 
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Theological  School,  has  hj  her  will  made  this  Association 
her  residuary  legatee.  In  the  course  of  not  many  years 
there  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Association  property 
the  value  of  which  is  now  computed  at  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  which  may  amount  to  much  more  than  that  sum. 
It  is  a  fact  which  gives  special  interest  to  this  bequest,  that 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  a  daughter  of  a  personal  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Dr.  Priestley.  She  was  herself  through  life  a  de- 
cided Unitarian ;  and  the  recollection  of  sufferings  which 
revered  friends  endured  for  conscience'  sake  chiefly  prompt- 
ed her  to  help  an*  Association  which  she  believed  shared 
their  spirit  of  freedom  and  love  of  truth. 

Another  fact  may  here  be  appropriately  named,  which  is 
full  of  encouragement,  as  showing  that  a  noble  munificence 
in  behalf  of  our  religion  has  not  forsaken  our  friends.  Next 
week  there  will  be  dedicated  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  new  and 
costly  church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
given  by  Hon.  Nahum  Ward,  a  large-hearted  benefactor  of 
our  cause,  for  the  use  of  the  Society  in  that  place.  The 
Committee  take  pleasure  in  naming  a  fact  so  honorable  to  a 
son  of  Massachusetts,  a  life-member  and  generous  patron  of 
this  Association,  who  seeks  to  have  influences  in  behalf  of 
a^liberal  and  hopeful  faith  perpetuated  in  the  place  of  his 
residence,  long  after  he  himself  has  passed  away. 

As  the  members  of  the  Association  come  here  from  year 
to  year  to  survey  these  ever-changing  indications  of  useful- 
ness and  encouragement,  the  question  will  doubtless  often- 
times present  itself,  What  is  the  main  direction  of  the  current 
upon  which  we  seem  to  be  providentially  borne  ?  It  is  a  fit 
cause  for  mutual  congratulation  that  this  question  has  been 
so  recently  examined  by  one  every  way  competent  to  do  it 
justice.  The  book  which  has  just  appeared  from  the  press 
entitled  "  A  Half-Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy," 
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and  which,  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  research,  the  candor 
and  caution  of  its  statements,  and  the  ability  of  its  argument, 
must  command  wide  attention,  tells  us  what  the  Unitaran 
movement  has  amounted  to,  and  what  influence  it  has  had 
upon  the  theology  of  New  England.  If  it  shows  that  this 
movement  has  not  accomplished  all  that  its  early  friends  pre- 
dicted, and  that  it  has  been  attended  by  imperfections  and 
discouragements  to  be  regretted,  still  it  proves  that  it  was  a 
high  and  providentially-given  work  which  it  undertook ;  and 
it  has  done  it  with  a  degree  of  success  that  is  honorable  io 
the  history  of  religious  controversy. 

If  the  prevailing  religious  denominations  had  manifested 
fifty  years  ago  the  kindly,  liberal,  and  progressive  spirit  bj 
which  for  the  most  part  they  are  now  animated,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  separate  Unitarian  denomination  would  have 
been  set  up.  The  causes  which  suggested  its  rise,  favored 
its  growth,  and  gave  it  its  first  life  and  power,  have  passed 
away.  The  liberality  of  the  religious  world  demonstrates 
the  success  of  the  liberalizing  party,  though  undoubtedly 
that  success  is  in  part  the  result  of  other  causes,  such  as 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  inquiry,  the  consequent  breaking 
up  of  old  ecclesiastical  organizations,  the  new  affinities  and 
affiliations  made  by  the  discussion  of  questions  of  reform, 
and  the  thousand  liberalizing  influences  of  the  present  age. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  false  inference  from  these  facts,  that 
a  Unitarian  denomination  is  not  now  needed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  plain  that  it  was  never  more  needed  than  now, 
not  so  much  to  do  the  work  which  it  first  undertook,  as  to 
meet  other  wants  which  have  arisen,  some  of  which  can  be 
met  better  by  it  than  by  any  other  body  of  Christians. 

For  on  surveying  the  condition  of  our  country,  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  while  we  see  sad  proofs  that  it  needs 
the  wholesome  restraints  which  all  bodies  of  Christians  may 
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contribute,  it  is  evident,  also,  that  the  influences  which  we 
may  exert  may  have  special  pertinence  and  worth.  The 
causes  which  are  gradually  working  a  decadence  of  religious 
faith  and  character  must  be  apparent  to  every  eye.  The 
glittering  avenues  to  wealth  which  our  land  has  thrown  open 
have  given  a  more  general  and  stronger  temptation  to  world- 
liness  than  was  ever  before  known.  To  its  immense  border 
line,  meeting  the  vices  and  rudeness  of  barbarism,  thousands 
are  continually  flocking,  who  in  extending  the  area  are  only 
diluting  the  quality  of  our  civilization.  Institutions  of  an- 
cient oppression  and  tyranny  are  corrupting  the  conscience 
and  feelings  of  the  land,  and,  just  as  fast  as  the  world  else- 
where progresses  in  freedom  and  light,  demand  for  their  pro- 
tection some  new  refinements  in  inhumanity.  It  is  naturally 
the  first  fruit  of  our  system  of  popular  education  to  give  only 
that  "  little  learning  "  which  is  "  a  dangerous  thing,"  since  it 
sets  in  motion  a  superficial  mental  activity  which  naturally 
inclines  to  presumption,  distrust,  and  doubt.  No  preparation 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  stimulated  inquiry 
by  offering  to  it  a  reasonable  theology.  The  theology  most 
taught  in  this  country  is  still  encumbered  by  contradictions 
and  perplexities  which  stagger  even  believing  and  trusting 
minds,  who  affirm  that  these  things  "  do  violence  to  our  na- 
tive convictions  of  honor  and  right." 

To  these  causes,  gradually  weakening  and  undermining 
the  religious  faith  of  the  country,  must  be  added  another  of 
more  direct  evil  influence.  Politicians  understand  the  effect 
of  names  and  words  over  the  immense  emigration  into  this 
country ;  and  they  see  that  the  rally ing-cries  used  in  Eu- 
rope decide  the  political  affinities  of  thousands  after  their 
arrival  in  this  land.  Have  we  considered  what  throngs  of 
people  every  year  take  up  their  abode  with  us,  to  whom  the 
woird  "  Church  "  is  hateful  as  a  synonyme  for  tyranny,  who 
reject  and  detest  '^  Chrisfianity  "  because  associated  in  their 
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minds  with  all  the  hardships  and  abominations  under  whidi 
they  have  struggled,  and  all  whose  dreams  of  the  golden  age 
to  be  enjoyed  in  this  land  are  to  be  realized  only  bj  the  de- 
struction of  Christian  institutions,  and  the  annihilation,  if 
possible,  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Coming  here  annually  by 
thousands,  scattered  over  every  State  and  Territory  of  our 
Union,  keeping  up  an  intercourse  among  themselves  by 
means  of  papers  and  books,  busy  in  a  propagandism  whose 
zeal  no  Christian  sect  surpasses,  holding,  every  Sunday,  in 
various  places,  even  in  this  city  of  the  Puritans  among  the 
rest,  meetings  in  mockery  of  Christian  rites,  they  are  every- 
where infecting  immense  numbers  of  the  disappointed,  de- 
pressed, and  hard-working  classes ;  and  they  find  the  causes 
before  referred  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  growth  and 
harvest  of  the  seeds  which  they  a^e  dropping  into  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  causes  we  see  in  one 
marked  fact  which  overshadows  our  times,  —  a  proof  of  a 
general  want  of  faith  in  the  heart  of  this  country,  a  satire 
upon  the  religion  of  the  day,  —  we  mean  the  prevalence  of 
superstitions.  On  the  soil  in  which  a  true  faith  has  died 
out  always  the  first  crop  is  delusions.  Whatever  else  may 
be  true  or  false,  this  is  only  too  evident,  that  millions  in  this 
country  have  no  belief  in  the  doctrines  usually  set  forth  as 
the  essential  contents  of  Christianity.  The  people  have 
got  beyond  their  professed  religious  guides.  Doctrines  sol- 
emnly expounded  from  the  pulpit  are  treated  with  silent 
rejection,  if  not  with  ill-concealed  contempt,  and  such  relig- 
ious activity  as  is  kept  up  is  less  a  present  inspiration  than 
a  momentum  acquired  when  men  did  believe. 

These  statements  undoubtedly  form  a  sad  picture.  But 
the  sadness  is  in  its  exact  truth.  In  view  of  it  we  should 
be  wanting  in  love  to  our  country  and  our  kind,  if  we  did 
not  rejoice  in  every  hearty  religious  work  which  good  men 
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of  any  denomination  undertake.  Especially  may  we  rejoice 
in  that  tone  of  liberality  which  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
characterize  the  spirit  of  all  denominations,  —  the  precursor  ' 
of  mental  freedom,  and  so  of  sincerity  of  belief,  and  then  of 
the  reversal  of  the  old,  unrighteous  substitution  of  profession 
for  character,  and  thus  of  true  Christian  union,  and  finally 
of  a  vastly  increased  aggregate  of  Christian  power.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  other  denominations  have,  as  we  said,  an 
encumbrance,  the  weight  of  which  they  are  destined  more 
and  more  to  feel.  It  is  a  theology  which,  in  its  present 
forms,  cannot  be  brought  into  harmonious  and  healthy  rela- 
tion to  science,  and  literature,  and  humanity. 

Laying  aside  this  encumbrance  ;  capable  of  meeting  the 
inquiring  spirit  of  our  age,  and  of  conducting  it  through  the 
perils  of  doubt  to  the  firm  ground  of  an  enlightened  and 
reasonable  faith ;  liberal,  hopeful,  progressive,  as  we  are, 
by  the  very  principles  we  profess,  —  all  that  we  seem  to  want 
for  our  success  is  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  gained  by  a  courage  bold  enough  to  take  the 
lead,  and  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  work  to  which  we 
are  called.  The  claims  of  our  position  demand  that  with 
increased  energy  we  should  follow  up  the  measures  already 
begun.  Every  able  book  that  is  issued,  weeding  out  the 
errors  of  a  corrupt  theology,  and  presenting  religion  in  a 
form  which  scepticism  cannot  invalidate  and  which  reason 
can  defend ;  every  effort  to  connect  the  idea  of  religion,  not 
with  prescription  and  abject  submission,  but  with  the  most 
enlightened  sentiments  of  right  and  truth,  of  reform  and 
progress,  of  respect  for  man,  and  of  a  cheerful  and  genial 
piety ;  every  live  society,  established  at  any  distant^ost  of 
our  country,  if  it  makes  itself  felt  as  the  defender  of  a 
reasonable,  tolerant,  kindly,  and  benignant  faith ;  every 
preacher  who  in  a  winning  and  gracious  manner  teaches 
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man  that  religion  has  its  root  in  our  nature,  and  thai  the 
voice  of  Jesus  has  a  response  in  all  that  is  freest  and  nohleat 
'  and  best  in  man's  soul ;  every  influence  sent  out  to  expose 
wrong,  be  it  where  it  may,  to  rebuke  cant,  hjpocriaj,  for- 
malism, to  plead  for  a  simple  and  sincere  &ith,  and  a  truer 
and  nobler  type  of  Christian  living,  —  who  can  tell  how 
much  these  and  such  as  these  may  do  for  the  preservation 
of  those  interests  and  institutions  which  are  dear  to  us  as 
patriots  and  as  Christians  ? 

In  the  way  of  all  combined  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
these  objects,  there  are  undoubtedly  at  the  present  day  dis- 
couragements which  are  peculiar  to  the  times  on  which  we 
have  fallen.  The  bonds  of  all  ecclesiastical  organizations 
are  loosened,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  stand  and 
to  work  alone.  Associated  action,  almost  impossible  with 
us,  is  kept  up  in  other  bodies  only  by  concessions,  compro- 
mises, and  strenuous  conciliations.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence :  this  state  of  thing?  is  consistent  with  our  fundamental 
principle  of  freedom,  while  it  is  fatal  to  that  submission  to 
authority  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  almost  all  other  organ- 
izations. The  evils  of  our  position  we  see ;  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  they  press  heavily  upon  our  notice ;  but  the 
evils  with  which  other  denominations  are  called  to  struggle 
we  do  not  so  clearly  see,  though  if  brought  in  close  connec- 
tion with  them  we  might  find  them  to  be  even  greater  than 
our  own.  One  thing  at  least  in  our  position  we  will  prize : 
we,  more  easily  perhaps  than  members  of  any  other  denom- 
ination, may  attach  ourselves  fraternally  to  free  and  gener- 
ous souls  of  all  names.  No  ecclesiastical  rule,  creed,  tradi- 
tion, no  fetter  on  the  mind  and  heart,  prevents  our  sympa- 
thies from  going  out  to  them  in  warm  currents  of  affection. 
True  and  brave  men  everywhere  shall  be  of  our  brother- 
hood.    This  fiuency  of  spiritual  affiliation  is  no  mean  ad- 
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vantage.  It  shall  be  a  prophecy  of  a  true  Church  jet  to  be 
formed,  which  shall  gather  out  the  elect  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  If  we  now  long  for  some  outward  sym- 
bol of  oneness  with  them,  we  will  comfort  ourselves  by  remem- 
bering that,  in  the  true  order  of  nature,  love  must  come 
first,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  marriage  covenant,  which 
shall  in  due  time  be  the  visible  seal  of  union. 

Meanwhile  there  is  both  wisdom  and  piety  in  the  resolve 
to  do  all  the  good  we  can  here  where  we  now  stand.  And 
in  the  thought  of  this  union  of  an  eclectic  and  far-reach- 
ing spiritual  affinity  with  present  practical  usefulness,  there 
comes  before  the  memory  of  your  Committee  the  image  of 
a  clergyman  who  has  been  tak^n  from  us  by  death  during 
the  past  year,  —  an  early  and  steadfast  friend  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, who  through  his  ministry  gave  wise  and  earnest 
counsels  to  promote  its  prosperity,  as  in  the  very  last  days 
of  his  life  he  named  some  pledges  of  his  affection  for  its 
aims  and  purposes.  Through  the  many  sweet  graces  of  his 
heart,  and  the  singularly  direct  practical  element  of  his  life, 
though  dead  he  still  speaks  to  us,  and  tells  us  that,  while 
cherishing  brotherly  affection  for  believing  men  of  every 
name,  we  should  not  waste  our  opportunities  in  sentimental 
generalizations,  but  should  do  something,  earnestly,  while 
the  day  lasts,  for  the  clearer  seeing  of  God*s  truth,  and  the 
deeper  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Nor  can  we  close  without  alluding  to  a  layman  who  has 
lefl  us  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  whose  silver  locks  and 
venerable  form,  whose  well-known  character  and  honored 
name,  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  these  anniversaries.  No 
one  who  has  frequently  attended  these  occasions  can  forget 
the  strong  voice,  the  clear  logic,  the  earnest  tone,  that  have 
often  pleaded  for  more  activity  in  plans  of  present  practical 
usefulness. 
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While  we  feel  gratefbl  for  the  friends  whose  coonseb  we 
have  enjoyed,  and  whose  memory  is  a  perpetaal  inspirttioD 
to  daty,  we  may  well  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that 
he  will  send  forth  more  lahorers  into  his  harvest,  of  clergy- 
men sQch  as  Ephraim  Peahody,  and  of  laymen  such  as 
Samael  Hoar. 


After  the  ahove  Report  had  heen  read,  the  President 
welcomed  the  large  number  that  had  assembled  to  celebrate 
this  thirty-second  anniversary,  and  remarked  that  the  hope- 
fal  and  joyous  circumstances  of  this  occasion  fbrnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  first  annual  meeting.     That  was  a 
period  of  storm  and  strife,  sectarian  bigotry  had  rule,  and 
we  had  to  contend  for  a  right  to  exist  as  a  separate  body  of 
believers ;   now  we  have  this  right  cheerfully  accorded  to 
us,  and  Christian  liberality  and  love  characterize  the  pre- 
vailing  temper  of  the  times.     Then  we  published  only  a  few 
thousand  pages  annually ;  the  Report  just  read  tells  us  we 
have  published  the  past  year  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
pages.     Then  we  had  only  eight  or  ten  life-members  in  all ; 
now  we  have  almost  forty  made  in  one  year,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  all.     Then  we  had  only  a  few  churches 
here    in    Boston    and    its    neighborhood ;    now   we  have 
churches  in  all  large  places,  from  here  to  St.  Louis.     Even 
our  most  distant  Territory,  Kansas,  knows  our  name.    The 
first  church  of  Kansas  is  ours,  the  first  bell  ever  heard  in 
that  land  is  ours.     In  other  parts  of  the  world  our  cause  is 
upheld,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Ade- 
laide, while  we  have  pleasant  and  fraternal  relations  also, 
as  the  Report  shows,  with  various  circles  of  brethren  in  the 
central  countries  of  Europe.     Then  we  had  no  foreign  mis- 
sionaries in  our  service,  and  a  small  sum  raised  for  India 
had  to  wait  many  years  for  some  one  to  be  found  to  bear  to 
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that  land  our  messages  of  Christian  peace  and  love.  Now, 
what  have  we  beard  of  our  faithful  and  devoted  missionary 
in  Calcutta,  and  of  that  other  earnest  and  zealous  laborer  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas  ?  Then  we  had  to  contend  against  all 
the  world  for  our  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
precious  Word  of  God,  which  we  understood  in  some  points 
differently  from  our  Christian  brethren  of  other  names; 
now  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  published,  Noyes's  The- 
ological Essays,  is  made  up  of  confirmations  of  our  interpre- 
tation offered  by  leading  scholars  in  the  Church  of  England. 
By  all.  these  encouragements  drawn  from  our  history,  by  all 
the  hopes  of  greater  success  in  time  to  come,  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  and  faithful  men  to  whom  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  Report,  he  would  call  upon  the  members  of  this 
body  to  more  earnest  activity,  that  a  still  more  abundant 
blessing  might  crown  our  aims  and  works. 

The  President  concluded  by  observing,  that  no  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  speakers.  All  the  topics  suggested 
in  the  Report  were  now  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting;  and  he  hoped  the  brethren  would  speak  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  entire  freedom. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanger  of  Dover,  Mass.  moved  the  acceptance 
of  the  Report.  He  was  present  at  the  formation  of  this 
body  thirty-two  years  ago.  He  had  been  its  friend  and 
supporter  ever  since.  He  wished  it  Grod-speed  in  the  good 
work  it  was  carrying  on,  and  never  with  more  success  than 
now.  He  was  pleased  with  the  allusion  to  Dr.  Priestley. 
When  that  great  and  good  man  was  once  introduced  to  a 
person  prejudiced  against  him,  he  was  insulted  by  a  rude 
refusal  to  extend  to  him  the  courtesy  of  shaking  hands,  be- 
cause the  Doctor  was  such  a  heretic.  But  a  few  "hours' 
acquaintance  disclosed  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  so  many  evidences  of  Christian  character  that  the  rude- 
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nes8  was  apologized  for,  and  the  stranger  pressed  the  hand 
warmly  which  he  had  just  refused  to  touch. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks  of  Newport,  R.  I.  bore  testi- 
monj  to  the  truth  of  that  part  of  the  Report  which  referred 
to  India.  He  had  been  there  himself.  His  staj  had  been 
short,  but  long  enough  to  awaken  deep  interest  in  his  heart, 
and  to  lead  to  reliable  sources  of  information.  He  beliered 
that,  amid  all  the  shakings  to  which  we  are  all  subject  in 
this  world,  Mr.  Dall  had  got  shaken  into  the  right  place  for 
him.  A  quick-ejed  and  noble-hearted  man,  fitted  by  tem- 
perament and  genius  to  act  upon  the  people  he  is  with,  he 
is  doing  a  most  successful  wori[,  and  deserves  the  expres- 
sion of  our  sympathy  and  thanks.  Madras  needs  a  mission- 
ary, and  from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  enterprise 
in  Calcutta,  it  cannot  be  that  the  man  and  the  money  for 
Madras  shall  be  long  wanting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nightingale  spoke  of  the  need  of  missions  as 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood.  Who  ofos 
does  not  feel  a  new  interest  in  India  because  of  our  mission 
there  ?  So  all  missions  extend  the  circle  of  our  sympathies, 
and  make  the  words  real  to  us  that  Grod  '*  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.* 
It  has  been  said  that  Unitarians  care  more  for  the  body 
than  the  soul.  To  care  for  the  body  is  Christian.  Jesus 
himself  fed  the  hungry,  and  cast  out  the  demons.  It  is 
Christian  in  us  to  provide  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  insane. 
But  we  must  do  this  in  the  name  of  Christ,  caring  for  the 
souls  of  men,  looking  beyond  the  temporal  want,  to  the 
needs  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  Here  we  had  been 
deficient.  Nothing  begets  so  strong  a  tie  as  ministering  to 
the  soul,  and  he  hoped  we  should  rise  to  the  greatness  and 
tenderness  and  solemnity  of  this  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gaonett  expressed  a  wish  to  offer  some  resolu- 
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tioQs  in  response  to  that  part  of  the  Report  which  related  to 
Transylvania;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  properly 
before  the  meeting,  the  Report  was  laid  temporarily  upon 
the  table.  He  then  read  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions. 

"  Whereas,  it  appears  from  intelligence  received  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association,  through  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  that  the  Unitarians 
of  Transylvania  are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  the  con- 
trol of  those  institutions  for  education  in  the  support  of 
which  they  have  shown  such  an  enlightened  and  steadfast 
interest,  and  on  their  free  enjoyment  of  which  depends  not 
only  the  continuance  of  their  religious  liberties,  but  even 
the  transmission  of  their  religious  faith  to  future  genera- 
dons,  and  that  this  danger  can  be  averted  only  by  their 
success  in  raising  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  endowment  of 
these  institutions,  a  sum  much  beyond  their  pecuniary  abil- 
ity, therefore,  — 

^Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  admiration  of  the  faithful  attachment  of  the  Unita- 
rians of  Transylvania  to  their  Christian  belief,  through  the 
various  fortunes  which  in  past  years  and  centuries  have  at- 
tended the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  under  recent  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  trial. 

^jResolvedy  That  in  these  distant  brethren  we  recognize 
fellow-disciples,  contending  for  the  principles  of  truth  and 
freedom  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  Association. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  seminaries  of  education  entitles  them  to  our  warm- 
est sympathy,  and  that  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  on 
their  behalf  deserves  a  cordial  and  practical  response. 

^^  Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associ- 
ation be  instructed  to  take  such  measures  as  t^ey  may  think 
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proper  for  bringing  the  sitaation  of  oor  Transjlmunsi 
brethren  before  the  Unitarian  Christians  of  this  oouDtrj, 
and  for  collecting  money  for  their  relffef ;  and  that  they  be 
authorized  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Treasury  of  this  Association  for  this  object." 

In  support  of  the  above,  Dr.  Gannett  gave  a  detiuled  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  the  Unitarians  in  Transjlvania,  of 
their  noble  history  for  three  hundred  years,  of  their  sobjeo- 
tion  to  Austrian  misrule,  of  the  peril  in  which  they  now 
stood,  and  of  the  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  aid  whidi 
their  case  presented.  In  support  of  this,  Dr.  Grannett  read 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  sent  to  Rev.  John  Ken- 
rick  of  England,  dated  ^  Klausenburg,  Transylvania,  Mardi 
4th,  1857,"  and  forwarded  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  United 
States. 

**  The  Austrian  government,  in  pursuit  of  its  policy  of  Germao- 
izing  Hungary,  has  begun  a  series  of  inroads  on  the  freedom  of 
education,  which  not  only  endangers  the  nationality  of  the  Hod- 
garians,  but  still  more  their  Protestantism.     Before  the  Rerola- 
tion,  the  schools  of  all  the  Protestants  were  completely  in  their 
own  hands,  both  with  respect  to  the  system  of  education,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors,  and  the  disposition  of  the  funds.     Sioce 
that  time,  however,  the  Austrian  government,  although  still  al- 
lowing a  certain  independence,  has,  nevertheless,  by  a  succession 
of  arbitrary  decrees,  materially  interfered  with  the  course  of  in- 
struction to  be  pursued,  as  well  as  with  the  numbers  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  teachers  to  be  employed.     In  fact,  in  order  to  retain 
the  privileges  of  state  schools,  by  which  alone  they  are  entitled 
to  grant  certificates  and  degrees,  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
learned  professions,  as  well  as  the  holding  of  all  public  employ- 
ments, whether  judicial  or  political,  the  government  requires  that 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Transylvania  shall  be  modelled  on  the 
system  of  those  of  Austria.     But  the  schools  of  Austria  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  it  is  therefore  an  easy  matter  for  the 
Minister  who  regulates  them  to  provide  for  their  support    Of 
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course  the  power  which  supports  enjoys  an  unrestrained  influence 
over  them,  —  an  influence  which  has  been  in  Austria  openly  dele- 
gated to  the  Jesuits.  #In  Transylvania,  however,  the  Protestant 
schools  have  been  hitherto  entirely  supported  by  funds  derived 
from  charitable  foundations,  or  from  present  contributions.  These, 
albeit  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarians  small,  have  been  hitherto 
found  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  College  or  upper  Gymnasium 
in  Klausenburg,  and  two  under  Gymnasia,  one  in  Thorda,  the 
other  in  Keresztur  in  the  Szekler  land.    The  payment  of  the  Pro- 
fessors has  been,  it  is  true,  very  modest,  but  with  this  they  would 
have  been  content    Their  number,  too,  has  been  small,  but  they 
have  made  up  for  it  by  increased  diligence ;  so  that,  although 
each  Professor  was  often  obliged  to  lecture  on  several  subjects, 
and  to  deliver  several  lectures  every  day,  these  schools  have  always 
maiiTtained  so  good  a  character,  that  many  students  of  other  con- 
fessions have  always  been  found  on  their  lists.     The  Austrian 
government,  on  the  paternal  principle  of  mixing  in  everything, 
and  perhaps  in  hopes  of  eventually  bringing  the  whole  direction 
of  the  schools  entirely  under  its  own  influence,  has  insisted  on  a 
great  increase  in  the  payment  of  the  Professors,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  increase  in  their  numbers.     If  the  Consistory  cannot 
show,  by  a  certain  day,  that  they  are  able  to  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions, the  schools  are  to  be  closed,  or  to  be  deprived  of  their  priv- 
ilege as  public  schools,  and  consequently  of  their  right  to  grant 
degrees.     By  this  measure  the  Unitarian  youth  will  be  excluded 
from  all  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  from  all  public  employ- 
ments ;  or  they  will  be  obliged  to  seek  their  education  in  schools 
where  their  religious  principles  would  be  continually  endangered 
by  attempts  at  proselytism.    It  is  possible  that  the  schools  might 
receive  aid  from  the  government,  on  submitting  themselves  en- 
tirely to  government  control.     Nor  would  this  involve  any  great 
hardship  where  the  religion  and  language  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment were  the  same ;  but  neither  is  the  case  in  Transylvania ; 
and  the  recent  attempts  of  the  Austrian  government  to  Catholi- 
cize the  Protestants,  and  to  deprive  the  whole  Magyar  population 
of  the  use  of  their  own  language,  by  the  forced  introduction  of 
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German  as  the  mediam  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  have  excited 
a  most  intense  feeling  of  fear  and  hatred  am9ngst  all  classes  of 
society.  Yoa  may  judge  of  the  imprcssisn  created  among  the 
Unitarians,  by  the  result  it  has  produced  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  resist  it.  Hitherto  the  whole  property  of  the  Unitarian 
schools,  independent  of  the  college  buildings  and  Professors^ 
houses,  amounted  only  to  about  £  6,000 ;  from  the  interest  of 
which  the  three  institutions  above  named  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely supported,  —  for  the  fee  paid  by  the  students  is  almost 
nothing,  only  a  few  shillings,  and  the  contributions  very  small. 
Now  to  provide  a  capital  sufficient  to  produce  the  annual  revenoe 
required  by  the  new  regulations,  this  sum  must  be  raised  to 
£  20,000.  And  although  the  Unitarians  do  not  altogether  amount 
to  50,000  souls,  and  the  greater  part  of  these  is  composed  of  the 
poor  mountaineers  of  the  Szekler  land,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  £  12,000  will  be  raised, —  j£^  5,000  in 
larger  sums,  varying  from  £  200  to  £  1,  collected  in  the  towns 
and  from  the  wealthier  members  of  the  body,  and  jC 6,000  from' 
the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  parishioners  of  the  poorer  villages. 
To  those  who  know  the  poverty  of  this  country  in  general,  and 
especially  of  the  Unitarian  body,  the  collection  of  such  a  sum 
would  have  been  considered  an  impossibility,  and  nothing  but  the 
zeal  which  is  ever  the  fruit  of  persecution  could  have  produced 
it.'' 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  seconded  the  resolutions  offered  by  his 
brother  from  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston.  He 
hoped  they  would  be  adopted,  and  that  collections  would 
be  taken  up  in  all  our  churches  in  aid  of  the  Transylvanian 
Unitarians.  Calls  to  heroic  sympathy  were  good  for  our 
progress.  But  while  going  to  such  a  great  distance  to  find 
objects  of  charity,  he  would  not  neglect  those  nearer  home, 
and  he  believed  that  the  ease  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio, 
presented  strong  claims  upon  the  immediate  sympathy  and 
aid  of  all  friends  of  a  liberal  Christianity.  Dr.  Bellows 
made  some  statements  in  regard  to  the  urgent  needs  of  that 
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institulJoD,  which  with  our  fostering  care  he  believed  could 
do  more  than  almost  any  other  agency  in  this  whole  coun- 
try for  the  broad  interests  we  have  at  heart 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill  of  IVorcestcr,  who  last  year  visited  various 
countries  in  Europe,  bore  testimony  to  the  rays  of  hope 
which  a  few  men  of  the  spirit  of  Coquerel  shed  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  in  which  despotism,  in  league  with  Popery, 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  strengthening  itself. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New  York  said  it  was  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  peril  which  the  Transylvanians  feared  was  the 
loss  of  their  churches,  their  religious  soeieties.  It  should 
teach  us  the  value  of  these  institutions.  He  believed  that 
a  profouader  love  for  the  Church  was  necessary.  He  would 
rouse  that  love  in  all  ways.  He  commended  a  few  beauti- 
ful examples  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  setting  up 
a  memorial  of  departed  love  in  the  way  of  some  adornment 
of  the  Church,  the  gifl  of  a  bell,  a  communion-service,  or  a 
new  Bible  for  the  pulpit, —  anything  to  connect  the  two 
hallowed  feelings  together  of  the  dear  departed  alid  blessed 
worship.  Honor  to  that  rohle-hearled  man,  Nahora  Ward 
of  Marietta,  of  whom  there  had  been  a  fitting  word  in  the 
Report.  He  thought  that,  if  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
New  York  churches,  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  might 
be  raised  for  Transylvania. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Gannett  were  then  adopt- 
ed, and  the  HeiKirt  was  taken  from  the  table.  The  Presi- 
dent introduced  Rev,  Peter  Belch  of  Ohio,  who  gave  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  account  of  his  labors  aa  a  Col- 
porteur of  the  Association. 

The  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  proposed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  providing  for  the  election  of  nine,  instead 
of  Jive,  to  the  Board  of  Executive  Committee,  in  addition  to 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  contents  of 
a  volume  of  Essays,  selected  from  the  writings  of  Rev. 
James  Martineau,  to  be  entitled  Sacerdotal  and  Spiritual 
Religion.  It  was  voted  that  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger  be  requested 
to  prepare  an  Introduction,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  publish  the  volume. 

Proposals  for  the  sale  of  a  large  number  of  stereotype 
plates,  with  a  quantity  of  sheet-stock,  offered  to  the  Associa- 
tion, were  received  ;  and  after  consideration  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the  Van  Polanen  Chapel  in 
Bridgeport,  which  the  Association  hold  in  trust,  was  brought 
up  for  renewed  discussion.  While  there  was  a  strong  wish 
to  do  all  permitted  by  the  trust-deed  to  build  up  a  liberal 
Society  in  that  city,  there  was  also  a  concurrence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  selling  the  chapel  in  case  public 
worship  is  not  there  maintained. 

The  expediency  of  reprinting  an  edition  of  Dr.  Noyes's 
translation  of  the  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  Job,  was  brought 
before  the  Board  by  a  letter  from  Professor  Huidekoper. 
After  some  conversation,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publications. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  was  read,  urging  the  Board 
to  send  to  India  for  some  young  men  who  desire  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  fit  them  for  greater  usefulness  in  India. 
This  topic  had  once  before  been  discussed  by  the  Board,  and 
a  decision  had  been  reached  adverse  to  the  proposed  step. 
It  was  now  opened  anew,  with  such  additional  h'ghts  as 
further  reflection  and  more  recent  letters  from  Mr.  Dall 
afforded.  It  appeared  that  the  young  men  referred  to  were 
already  educated  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  and 
were  persons  of  good  minds  and  much  promise.  One  of 
them  had  manifested  so  strong  a  desire  to  come  to  this 
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country,  that,  in  order  to  be  free  to  do  so^  he  had  dedmed 
favorable  proposals  offered  to  him.  A  free  passage  hither, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  secured,  and  residence  in  thii 
country  might  be  abridged  or  prolonged  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee.  The  interest  in  the  India  mis- 
sion which  their  visit  might  awaken  was  considered,  as  also 
the  dear  and  decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Dall,  that,  through  the 
strong  love  which  all  East  Indians  feel  for  their  native  land, 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  their  desire  to  return  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  best  interests  of  their  countiymen. 
In  view  of  the  whole  case,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
the  Secretary  request  Mr.  Dall  to  send  two  young  men  to 
this  country,  the  Association  agreeing,  provided  they  be  sent 
to  Boston  without  any  expense  to  the  Board,  to  support  them 
through  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  to  return  them  to 
Calcutta.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Dall,  who  was  instructed  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  "  The  Calcutta  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  in  India,"  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
the  young  men.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  those  who 
afforded  the  best  promise  of  a  right  use  of  the  advsuitages 
proffered,  and  of  exerting  on  their  return  a  commanding  io- 
fluence  and  2)ermanent  usefulness  in  India. 

April  13,  1857. —  Present  at  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hall,  G.  W. 
Briggs,  Callender,  Hedge,  Alger,  Fearing,  and  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Board  which  had  been 
received  from  Rev.  Dr.  Beard  of  Manchester  in  answer  to 
letters  sent  to  him  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Beard 
offered  to  supply  the  Association  with  one  hundred  copies  of 
«  The  People's  Bible  Dictionaiy,"  and  with  iifly  copies  each 
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of  ^  Grounds  and  Objects  of  Religious  Knowledge,"  and  <<  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Trinity,"  —  payment  for  the  same  to  be 
made  in  the  publications  of  the  Association.  In  the  hope  of 
commencing  an  extensive  interchange  of  literature,  it  was 
Yoted  to  accept  the  proposals  above  named. 

In  answer  to  the  order  which  was  immediately  forwarded, 
copies  of  the  works  whose  titles  are  given  above  have  been 
received,  and  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Board  were  favored  with  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  giving  the  results  of  his  observations 
and  labors  during  a  visit  recently  made  to  various  Western 
Societies.  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  voted  to  Dr. 
Bellows  for  this  expression  of  his  interest  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  much  valuable  information  he  had 
fomiBhed. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Alton,  Illinois,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  Churches  to  be  held  in  that  place,  during  the 
second  week  in  May.  It  was  voted  to  accept  this  invitation^ 
and  that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  a  committee  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  attendance  of  two  delegates  from  this 
Board. 

An  application  for  the  gift  of  our  publications  to  the  So- 
ciety in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Stanley,  was  presented  in  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Farley 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to 
forward  such  a  package  through  Captain  Stoddard  of  the 
ship  Kathay,  then  ready  to  sail  from  New  York ;  and  this 
was  accordingly  done. 

An  application  for  aid  from  the  Society  in  Newmarket, 
N.  H.,  was  read ;  and  it  was  voted  that  one  hundred  dollars 
be  appropriated  towards  sustauoiing  preaching  in  that  place. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  an  edition  of  five  hnndred 
copies  of  Mrs.  Ware's  Memoirs,  lately  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  had  been  received.  It  was  voted 
that  the  book  be  sold  by  us  for  seventy  cents  per  copy.         » 

A  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Board  from  the  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, offering  the  co-operation  of  that  body  in  sustaining 
the  mission  in  Calcutta,  which  had  awakened  interest  in 
England,  and  pledging  assistance  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  communicate  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to 
their  brethren  in  England,  and  to  express  a  desire  that  the 
sum  named  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dall. 

It  was  voted  that  the  District  Agents  be  invited  to  meet 
this  Board,  on  Tuesday,  May  12th,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

May  12,  1857.  —  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hall,  Fair- 
banks, G.  W.  Briggs,  Fearing,  Callender,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  of  thanks  were  communicated  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Ballon,  President  of  Tufls  College,  from  Rev.  Dr.  Farley 
in  behalf  of  the  Unitarians  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  gift  of 
books. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 
covering  a  copy  of  a  will  left  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Hobson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, making  the  American  Unitarian  Association  her 
residuary  legatee,  and  bequeathing  it  property  to  the  value 
of  at  least  seven  thousand  dollars.  It  was  voted  that  the 
Secretary  return  to  Mr.  Hill  the  thanks  of  this  Board  for 
the  interest  he  has  kindly  taken  in  the  subject  here  brought 
to  our  notice,  and  request  him  to  express  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  our  gratitude  for  the  trust,  and  our  intention  to 
appropriate  the  legacy,  when  received,  to  the  sacred  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed. 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Clarke,  of  Union  Springs,  New 
York,  was  read,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  referred,  namely, 
;he  expediency  of  sending  our  Home  Missionary  through  the 
^tate  of  New  York,  to  attend  the  conferences  of  the  Chris- 
ian  denomination,  to  establish  fraternal  relations  to  that 
K)dy,  and  open  avenues  for  the  distribution  of  our  books, 
vas  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Home  Missions, 
with  full  power. 

The  Secretary  replied  to  Mr.  Clarke  by  proposing  to  him 
certain  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
he  Conferences  referred  to,  and  informing  him  of  the  dis- 
>06ition  of  the  Board  to  regard  his  suggestion  in  a  favorable 
ight,  though  they  reserved  a  final  decision  till  further  infor- 
oation  had  been  received. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Edward  Tagart,  of  London, 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
ion,  covering  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
Dharches  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania.  It 
faa  voted  that  the  Secretary  reply  to  this  letter  by  express- 
Dg  our  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  those  steadfast  friends 
>f  the  truth  to  whom  it  refers,  and  to  suggest  that  some 
piritual  ministrations  to  the  large  numbers  of  them  that  are 
migrating  to  this  country  will  exhaust  all  the  means  that  we 
an  at  present  command.  It  was  understood  that  this  sub- 
set should  be  brought  before  the  Association  at  its  annual 
leeting,  for  some  general  and  emphatic  expression  of  our 
egards  for  our  brethren  in  Transylvania. 

It  was  voted  that  our  publications  be  given  to  the  library 
f  the  University  of  Northern  Illinois. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  Board  received  the  District  Agents. 
a  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  Anniversaries  in 
ki6ton,  and  of  the  session  this  week  of  the  Western  Con- 
urence,  the  attendance  was  small.    Written  reports  were 
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read  from  ]SIessrs.  Hill,  Nichols,  Ajer,  Moors,  Nightingale, 
Conant,  Farley,  Bowcn,  Phipps,  Tildcn,  and  Adams.  Oral 
reports  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Palfrey,  Hale,  RobbiDS, 
and  Ikirr.  » 

From  all  these  statements  it  appeared  that  about  the 
usual  number  of  Societies  had  been  appealed  to  for  lud  to 
the  Association.  The  amount  received  was  in  some  cases 
smaller  than  in  former  years,  m  consequence  either  of  i 
pressure  of  the  times,  or  a  diversion  of  charity  to  some  other 
channel.  It  was  believed  that  there  was  no  abatement  of 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  might  receive  hereafter  a  larger  support. 
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Rev.   Dr.  Sheldon. 

The  following  letter  from  this  eminent  divine  we  present 
entire.  It  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

"  Bath,  May  12, 1857. 
"Rev.  Dr.  Miles:  — 

**  Dear  Sir,  —  I  trust  you  will  excuse  this  letter  to  you,  iu  con- 
sideration of  the  motive  which  prompts  it,  —  a  desire  to  inform 
you  of  the  fact,  that  I  find  myself,  while  repelled  from  the  Baptist 
hody,  led  hy  my  own  independent  investigations  to  an  adoption  of 
all  the  essential  views  of  the  Unitarian  communion.  This  chan^ 
in  my  views,  if  change  it  may  be  called,  is  the  slow  and  gradual 
result  of  the  earnest  labors  and  studies  of  my  life  up  to  this  time. 
I  have  for  some  months  been  thinking  of  saying  thus  much  to  joa; 
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and  have  been  withheld  only  from  a  rehictance  to  make  what 
might  seem  a  too  violent  change  in  my  external  relations,  and  to 
sever  my  connection  with  an  attached,  though  small   Society, 
nominally  Baptist,  to  which  I  have  been  preaching  the  Gospel 
with   the   most  unrestricted    liberty.      But   the   time  has  now 
come  when  I  feel  permitted  to  seek  another  field  of  usefulness, 
and  to  exert  whatever  talents  and  influence  I  may  have,  more 
openly  and  avowedly  in  advocacy  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as 
understood  by  Unitarian  Christians.    I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  other  body  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  with  whom  my  views  are 
80  fully  in  sympathy,  or  among  whom  I  could  hope  to  find  so  large 
a  measure  of  that  Christian  liberty,  which,  as  an  independent 
teacher  of  Christianity,  I  feel  that  I  need.     Happily  for  me,  in 
thus  laying  open  to  you  my  feelings,  I  am  able  to  refer  you  to  my 
deliberately  published  opinions  on  several  of  the  points  in  contro- 
versy between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Orthodox.     But  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinity  is  not  there  embraced,  it  is  perhaps  fit  that  I 
should  here  say  to  you,  that,  while  I  may  not  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  speculative  differences  on  this  dogma  as  some  do, 
I  am  yet,  in  my  convictions  and  in  my  actual  preaching,  on  the 
side  of  the  Unitarians  in  respect  to  this  article  of  faith.     I  do  not 
hold  the  tenet  of  a  tri-personal  God.     I  think  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him  ; 
though  I  suppose  that  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  so  dwelt  in  him, 
as  to  make  it  not  improper  to  ascribe  to  him  divinity  in  this  second- 
ary and  modified  sense.     Yet  I  should  not  think  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  in  this  sense  to  Christ,  or  even  in  a  kind  of  Sabel- 
lian  sense,  ought  to  be  made  a  ground  of  dispute.     It  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine  the  precise  rank  of  Christ,  and  his  precise  rela- 
tion to  his  Father;  nor  do  I  consider  it  needful  to  do  this,  so  long 
as  he  is  thankfully  accepted  as  in  a  peculiar  way  the  Messenger  and 
the  Revealer  of  the  Father.     I  have  long  thought  that  the  Ortho- 
dox are  wrong  in  attaching  even  higher  importance  to  a  theoreti- 
cal, and  at  best  very  uncertain,  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  than 
to  anything  belonging  to  his  spirit  and  teachings.     The  religion 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  we  are  to  possess  it  and  to  prize  it,  lies,  I  think, 
essentially  in  this  spirit  and  in  these  teachings.     The  reception  of 
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these  is  indispensable  to  Christian  discipleship  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  bat  I  cannot  think  that  any  specially  defined  view  of  his 
nature,  whether  Humanitarian,  Arian,  or  Trinitarian,  is  thos  in- 
dispensable. On  this  point,  I  think  that  a  very  wide  liberty  and 
diversity  of  opinion  may  consist  with  fidelity  to  the  Christian 
spirit.  The  decisions  of  councils  in  past  ages,  and  the  creeds  of 
particular  churches,  are  here  of  no  authority  and  no  weight. 

"Thus  much  1  have  thought  proper  to  say  to  you  on  this  sob- 
ject. 

*<  With  regard  to  the  Spirit  of  God  and  spiritual  influence,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  state,  in  general,  that  I  coincide  with  the 
well-known  Unitarian  views. 

'*  But  as  having  been  long  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church, 
there  is  one  other  point,  pecufiar  to  this  body,  on  which  I  ought 
to  say  a  word.  Never,  since  my  residence  in  France,  have  I  con- 
curred with  most  Baptists  in  their  views  on  what  is  called  *  close 
communion.'  My  dissent  here  has  never  been  made  public; 
though  it  has  always  been  freely  expressed  to  my  intimate 
friends.  As  to  baptism,  it  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  ancient 
mode  of  administering  this  rite  was  by  a  substantial  immersion  of 
the  body  of  the  baptized  person  ;  but  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
by  no  means  ritual,  I  am  far  from  attaching  the  same  importance 
to  this  particular  mode  of  administration  that  most  Baptists  attach 
to  it.  Practically,  I  think  I  should  feel  no  difficulty  among  Unita- 
rians with  respect  to  this  matter. 

**  Now,  Sir,  have  you  any  place  among  your  body  as  a  preacher 
or  a  teacher  for  me,  as  the  holder  of  these  views  ?  I  can  bring  to 
you  nothing  but  what  I  am ;  but  what  I  am,  I  am  willing  to  be 
among  you.  You  will  find  me  a  sincere,  candid,  and  earnest 
man ;  I  can  promise  you  nothing  else. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**  D.  N.  Sheldon.'' 

Hkv.  Mr.  Dall. 

Under  date  of  Calcutta,  December  21,  1856,  Mr.  DaU 
writes :  — 
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<Mt  is  Sunday  evening.  I  have  just  retarned  from  a  sunset 
walk.  In  some  respects,  i.  e.  in  the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  the 
coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  church-doors  standing  open,  the  scene 
reminds  one  of  a  gorgeous  September  evening  on  a  New  England 
Sunday.  But  the  likeness  vanishes  the- moment  you  leave  the 
limited  European  portion  for  the  vast,  over-crowded  native  city. 
The  bazaars  are  swarming  with  traders.  The  mechanics  laboring, 
the  smiths  plying  their  bellows,  the  bullock-carts  creaking  under 
loads  of  merchandise.  The  Mahometan  has  his  Friday,  and  the 
Jew  his  Saturday;  but  the  Hindoo  has  no  regularly  returning 
day  of  rest  He  has  his  occasional  holidays,  by  the  week  or  fort- 
night at  a  time,  but  no  Sabbath.  Some  of  the  foreigners  resident 
here  take  advantage  of  this ;  and,  though  they  come  from  *  Chris- 
tian '  lands,  load  their  ships  as  much  on  Sunday  as  on  any  day. 
They  even  get  more  work  done  on  the  Sunday  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  seven,  because  a  majority  of  Christian  merchants  leave 
off  work,  and  rest,  at  home  or  in  church.  So,  a  large  number  of 
laborers  being  unemployed  on  Sunday,  the  *  glut '  in  the  labor- 
market  brings  down  its  price.  Thus  it  is  that  you  pass,  on  your 
way  to  church,  plenty  of  masons  and  carpenters  and  house-paint- 
ers ;  and  the  ring  of  the  trowel  and  hammer  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  sound  of  public  prayer.  If  all  the  trades  plied  on 
the  Sunday  were  as  honest  as  these,  —  I  mean  those  th&t  are  quite 
as  public  as  merchandizing,  —  there  would  be  less  to  lament;  but 
it  is  far  otherwise. 

**By  the  way,  in  the  Christian  Register  of  September  27th, 
just  received,  I  notice  an  article  on  *  Christian  Missions.'  It 
comes,  I  think,  from  the  North  British  Review,  and  denies,  virtu- 
ally denies,  that  the  heathen  are  peisishing  for  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge  of  God.  The  article,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  has  been  echoed 
as  altogether  true  by  New  England  Unitarians.  I  must  say  that  I 
see  a  great  fallacy  in  it,  and  a  very  dangerous  one.  If  that  writer 
had  merely  denied  that  God  would  inflict  endless  torture,  posi- 
tively eternal  misery,  on  men  for  not  believing  a  message  of  which 
they  had  never  heard,  I  should  incline  to  agree  with  him.  But  he 
says  far  more  than  that,  and  so  runs  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and 
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from  one  error  to  another.  He  says  that  the  American  Miasioo- 
aiy  Report  (apparently  from  Natal,  ia  Soath  Africa)  has  been 
*  deservedly  chastised '  for  saying  such  things  as  are  couched  in  a 
touching  story  which  the  writer  quotes  from  the  Report.  I  have 
not  room  for  it  here,  short  as  it  is.  But  its  main  pmnt  is,  as  I 
believe,  wholly  true.  It  is,  that  *  Every  hour,  yea,  every  mo- 
ment, the  heathen  are  dying  and  sinking  into  darkness  and  de- 
spair for  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  our  Saviour.'  Could  yoo 
stand  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  realize  their  utter  destitution  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  alone  can  fit  a  soul  for  the  company  of 
angels,  of  Jesus,  and  of  God,  you  would  not  say  that  to  talk  of 
their  agony  in  this  world  and  the  next  was  '  ad  captandum^*  or 
'  very  wicked '  language ;  or  that  it  '  made  Grod  a  destroyer  of 
the  guiltless  * ;  or  'no  God  of  justice,  and  far  less  a  God  of 
love.'  I  maintain  that  God  is  as  good  in  this  world  as  he  is  in 
any  world.  Now  because  he  makes  the  drunkard*s  babe  an  idiot, 
and  the  '  sinless  child  of  sin '  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  all  its  life, 
I  do  not  say,  as  this  man  says,  that  God  '  sacrifices  his  children, 
Moloch-like,  for  no  fault  or  sin  of  theirs.' 

**  God  forgive  us !  1/  is  by  o\jr  fault  that  they  are  lost  to  knowl- 
edge and  to  love,  —  that  they  are  destroyed  from  the  cradle,  and 
plunged  into  pollution  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  It  is  too  horri- 
ble and  too  foul  .to  speak  of  the  objects  of  worship  that  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  kneeling  children,  especially  of  the  tenderer  sex, 
in  this  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Shall  we  believe  that  mere 
death  is  a  Saviour?  Death  is  notliing  at  all  but  leave  to  live ;  it 
is  permission  to  exercise  the  powers  we  have  inherited  or  devel- 
oped. It  is  this,  and  no  more.  If  so,  then  why  should  the  ques- 
tion not  be  put  by  a  faithful  missionary  to  the  indifferent  at  home. 
Are  not  the  heathen  lost,  both  now  and  in  the  far  future,  —  lost  to 
ten  thousand  blessings  that  are  yours, —  lost  to  light  and  liberty 
and  honor  and  purity  and  love  and  faith  and  wisdom  and  power, 
—  in  one  word,  to  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy,  which  are 
heaven  here  and  hereafter  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future, 
the  loss  reaches  thither  also.  And  the  Saviour  says  so  too.  Do 
we  know  how  long  the  force  of  foulest  habits,  of  habitual  mean- 
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nesB  and  distrust  and  falsehood  and  hate  and  unbelief  and  denial 
of  Grod  and  surrender  to  unnatural  lust,  —  how  long  the  misery 
of  these  shall  follow  a  soul,  like  the  fabled  Furies  t  or  how  long  a 
soul  shall,  by  reason  of  these  sicknesses,  dwell  for  its  health  in 
darkness,  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  the  smile  of  God  ?  We  do 
not.  Reason  joins  with  Revelation  to  say  that  from  the  nature  of 
sin  God  cannot  senile  on  it.  We  must  then  allow  that,  when  the 
worshipper  of  the  Ling  is  saved  to  purity,  it  must  he  so  as  hy 
fire;  i.  e.  by  an  inconceivably  painful  discipline,  —  which  I  think 
Jesus  calls  '  Jiell-fire^ ;  though  he  that  knew  not  his  Lord's  will, 
and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,  may  be  beaten  with  fewer 
stripes  than  we  who  know  our  duty,  and  let  it  go  undone. 
From  my  point  of  view,  it  is  neither  '  wicked '  nor  '  ad  captan- 
dum '  to  say,  *  Every  hour,  yea,  every  moment,  they  are  dying 
in  their  sins.*  I  listen  with  self-condemning  tears  to  the  hea- 
then child  who  says  to  me,  How  long  have  they  had  the  Gospel 
in  New  England  ?  and  who,  when  told  that  we  have  always  had 
it,  rejoins  '  with  great  earnestness.  Why  did  you  not  come  and 
tell  us  this  before?  adding,  with  sobs.  My  mother  died  and  my 
father  died  and  my  brother  died  without  the  Gospel,  and  where 
do  you  think  that  they  have  gone? '  I  am  wholly  with  the  mis- 
sionary who  says, '  I  too  could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  child,  I  inquired.  Where  do  you  think-  that  they  have 
gone?  She  hesitated  a  few  nSoments,  and  then  replied,  with 
much  emotion,  I  suppose  they  have  gone  down  into  darkness,  — 
into  darkness ;  O  why  did  they  not  tell  us  before  ! '  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  much  more  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Natal 
missionary,  in  this  case,  than  with  the  critic  who  calls  them  '  very 
wicked  words'  in  the  North  British  Review.  God  save  our 
Evangelical  Unitarianism  from  the  mildew  and  blast  of  that 
wicked  indifference  to  our  high  missionary  calling  which  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  error  that  God  is  our  brother's  keeper,  apart 
from  all  instrumentality  of  ours.  The  always  impartial  and  pater- 
nal One  has  written  it  in  all  history,  —  in  the  life  of  nations  as  of 
men, — that  all  men  need  each  other  and  must  help  each  other. 
Woe  be  unto  us  to  whom  so  much  is  given,  if  we  care  not  for  the 
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nunds,  the  hearts,  the  souls,  of  ten  tboasands  of  our  brethren  here 
in  India,  whom  God  is  now  inviting  ns  to  instraot,  to  bless,  to 
save,  by  Jesus  Christ ! 

*'  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended.  Bat  holding  the  oonvio- 
tions  which  I  have  now  tried  to  utter,  I  oould  not  say  less. 
These  convictions  brought  me  here,  away  from  father,  mother, 
wife,  and  child  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  weaken^  by  contact  with 
the  awful  realities  of  idolatry  in  India,  they  grow  stronger  from 
month  to  month  and  week  to  week.. 

**  I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  reply  at  length  to  the  interest- 
ing points  touched  on  in  your  letter  just  received,  under  date  of 
October  23.  A  single  word  upon  one  or  two  things  in  it,  and  I 
must  close. 

'*  I  am  glad  of  the  books  coming  by  the  '  William  Wirt,'  since 
there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  them.  A  Unitarian 
bookstore  should  be  established  in  Calcutta  without  delay.  Eng- 
lish prices  are  high,  so  that  our  books  at  American  prices,  with 
fL  merely  nominal  duty,  would  go  like  snow  in  the  sun.  The 
'  mailed  '  copies  of  the  Journal  have  reached  me,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  the  rest  that  are  on  ship.  For  the  consummation  of  the 
arrangement  with  Mr.  William  S.  Bullard,  all  thanks.  He 
himself  has  lately  sent  us  help  which  will  even  the  '  balance '  of 
our  third  half-year.  For  myself,  I  am  just  moving  into  cheaper 
lodgings,  adjoining  my  mission-ioom ;  but  1  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  My  wants,  happily,  are  few,  and  at  present  they  are 
well  supplied.  .  With  regard  to  a  colleague,  —  at  least,  one  to 
come  as  near  to  us  as  Madras,  —  I  tliink  we  should  have  him  soon. 
Mr.  Pratt  is  now  of  this  opinion.  If  his  crowd  of  duties  and 
feeble  health  allow  him  to  write  you  at  this  time,  you  will  hear 
from  himself  on  the  subject.  Our  Calcutta  Society,  with  all  its 
burdens,  is  raising  a  generous  subscription  for  Madras,  —  as  it 
lately  did  for  the  Salem  Chapel.  We  are  all  anxious  to  see  at 
least  one  good  school-house  built  at  Madras,  though  the  extreme 
pQverty  of  the  mission  laborers  there  moves  us  first.  We  shall  send 
tl^em  .three  hundred  or  four  hundred  rupees.  Take  this,  with 
our  late  four  Sundays'  Im^  service,  and  the  fact  that  eighty-four 
names  have  been  recorded  at  our  mission-room  (chiefly  of  £nro- 
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peans  and  Americans),  saying,  <Gro  on,  and  Grod  bless  the  nils- 
sion/  —  take  these  signs  of  vitality  for  what  they  are  worth.  Mr. 
Pratt  has  a  copy  of  your  letter,  with  its  exprestton  to  him  of  the 
thanks  of  your  Board.*' 

Mr.  DalFs  next  letter  was  dated  January  8,  1857.  We 
give  a  few  extracts  :  — 

'*  A  happy  new  year  seems  opening  upon  us,  and  I  trust  it  is 
well  with  you  and  the  brethren  at  home.  Health  good,  air  in- 
vigorating, work  plenty,  heart  within,  God  overhead,  Jesus  daily 
obtaining  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  —  ought  human  heart  to 
ask  or  wish  for  more  ?  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  crave 
the  sight  of  a  Gospel  triumphing  over  the  deepest  darkness  of  this 
world,  how  few  are  allowed  to  look  on  and  see  what  we  see ! 
The  day  before  yesterday  a  fifth  society  of  young  men,  heathens, 
came  to  me,  by  a  committee,  pleading  that  I  should  meet  them 
once  a  week,  appoint  them  subjects  to  write  upon,  so  as  to  im- 
prove them  mentally  and  morally,  and,  in  a  word,  take  religious 
charge  of  them,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

'*  Three  such  societies  are  now  occupying  my  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evening ;  with  the  Bethune  Society  of 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  young,  half-Christianized  men, 
which  meets  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month;  and  my 
second  annual  course  of  public  leetures  on  '  Gospel  Principles '  is 
to  fill  the  next  seven  or  eight  Friday  evenings. 

*'  You  will  observe  that  I  date  no  longer  from  '  Mountain's  Ho- 
tel,' but  from  No.  4  Tank  Square.  The  room  in  which  I  reside 
opens  into  our  Mission  Room.  This  brings  me  into  a  position  a 
little  more  central  to  the  city,  and  several  advantages  grow  out  of 
it.  Our  sign  stands  at  the  door  below,  and  every  passer-by  can 
now  readily  come  to  me.  I  have  all  my  books  and  tracts  to- 
gether, ready  for  examination  on  Sundays  and  on  lecture  even- 
ings, and  in  fact  at  all  times.  When  more  callers  come  than  I 
can  readily  attend  to,  I  can  set  them  to  reading  in  the  large  hall 
hard  by,  which  is  already  becoming,  to  some  extent,  a  daily  read- 
ing-room.    Some  sit  down  with  a  pen,  and  copy  out  things  there 
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**  I  had  the  pleasnre  of  writing  yon,  in  Juiiiry,  1850,  that  we 
had  commenced  the  year  with  a  little  hud  of  a  Snnday  eehool ; 
that  has  held  ita#wn,  and  gained  a  little  etiength,  aad  haa  had, 
for  the  last  six  months,  an  average  attendance  of,  I  think,  twenty- 
three  pupils.  I  have  now,  in  January,  1857,  the  pleasure  of 
writing  you  that  we  have  hegun  the  new  year  with  gathering  for 
the  first  time  about  the  Lord's  table.  Fourteen  pMsons  partook 
of  the  elements,  and  not  all  were  present  who  meant  to  have  par- 
taken. Of  the  fourteen  there  were  three  Englishmen,  one  Amer- 
ican, six  Eurasians  (of  blood  European  and  Asian  commingled, 
men  of  good  education),  and  four  men  who  were  once  idolaters, 
were  converted  to  Christianity  before  I  came  to  India,  and  had 
partaken  of  the  Lord's  loaf  and  cup  in  connection  with  other 
churches.  Several  of  the  new  Rammohun  Roy  Society  were 
present,  and  two  or  three  of  them,  I  think,  would  have  partaken, 
but  for  my  earnest  appeal  to  such  as  were  not  thoroughly  inlimaie 
with  the  life  and  heart  of  Jesus  to  bide  their  time,  and  wait  till  his 
'  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,^  hb  *  All  things  thai  the  Father 
hath  are  mine,*  and  similar  affirmations,  were  realized,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  as  the  simplest  of  all  truths.  It  was  not  a  forced 
or  sudden  thing  with  us,  —  this  which  proved  to  us  all  a  delightful 
meeting  at  the  Lord's  table.  I  first  talked  of  it  at  the  homes  of 
our  most  constant  fiimilies.  I  then  discoursed  about  it  from  our 
lowly  pulpit  After  this  I  asked  the  congregation  to  remain  and 
talk  over  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  (quarterly)  celebra- 
tion of  it.  All  seemed  to  agree  that  the  time  had  come  for  it. 
We  had  waited  a  full  year  and  a  half.  We  had  had  time  to  know 
the  hot,  the  cold,  and  the  lukewarm,  &e.  The  question  was  dis- 
tinctly put  at  our  preparatory  meeting,  whether  we  had  any  au- 
thority from  our  Lord  to  forbid  all  partaking  except  by  those  who 
had  been  baptized.  Mr.  Pratt  distinctly  took  the  ground  that  we 
had  no  right  to  forbid  any  one,  whether  baptized  or  not.  So 
thought  we  all, — unless  it  were  our  venerable  friend  and  stanch 
English  brother,  Sand  Smith,  Esq.  He  thought  there  should  be 
some  form  of  profession  to  precede  the  partaking  of  the  most  sol- 
emn rite  of  oUr  religion.  All  that  transpired  (so  harmonioualy 
that  we  seemed  to  be  all  of  one  mind  in  the  matter)  ended  in  the 
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conviction,  that,  though  the  door  of  the  Supper  wSs  wide  open  to  all 
who  eould  Bay  that  they  loved  Jesus  sincerely,  still  none  but  such 
as  would  dare  to  lean  on  his  bosom,  tearfully  and  trustingly,  could 
come  to  the  feast  without  dishonoring  it.  This  was  the  thought 
I  endeavored  at  the  time  to  press  most  strongly  home,  and  with 
God's  help  it  made  the  occasion  a  deeply  solemn  one.  Pray  for 
us,  that  it  be  blessed  to  us  all,  and  help  to  establish  our  hearts  and 
our^  work." 

Under  date  of  Calcutta,  February  2,  1857,  our  indefati- 
gable correspondent  writes :  — 

"  I  have  spent  this  day,  as  I  am  privileged  to  spend  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month,  in  examining  the  Unitarian  School  at 
Bali.  With  the  opening  of  this  year  I  have  included  the  school 
at  Ooterparah,  a  fine  government  institution,  half  a  mile  beyond 
Bali,  which  I  believe  Mr.  Pratt  is  about  erecting  into  a  college. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  say  that,  on 
entering  the  railway  carriage  at  Howrah,  just  across  the  Hooghly, 
I  found  myself  in  company  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  Mahom- 
etans of  Bengal,  Moulvie  Abdool  Luteef,  magistrate  of  Jehanabad, 
and  a  man  whose  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  own  people  is  far 
more  American  than  Asiatic.  That  he  has  a  head,  as  well  as 
heart  and  hope,  you  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  English 
government  in  India  has  acted  upon  his  suggestions  from  time  to 
time.  This  Moulvie  speaks  English  as  if  it  were  his  mother 
tongue,  a  somewhat  uncommon  thing  for  a  Bengal  Mahometan. 
He  at  once  gave  me  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  introduced 
me  to  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  more  magistrates,  vakeels,  school- 
teachers, &c.,  who  had  been  down  to  Calcutta  to  spend  the  two 
or  three  days  of  the  Sharasnttee  Poojah,  and  were  returning 
home.  Among  them  also  was  the  (native)  Principal  of  Hooghly 
College.  As  most  of  them  spoke  a  little  English,  I  was  sorry 
that  I  had  to  leave  the  train  at  Ball,  instead  of  spending  the  whole 
day  in  their  company,  and  acquainting  myself  with  men  and 
things  from  their  point  of  view.  I  gained  some  valuable  hints  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  bitter  prejudices  and  ignorant  pride  of  the 
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Mahometans  (two  fifths  of  the  populatioii  here,  as  you  know) 
might  be  taken  at  advantage,  and  was  told  of  methods  in  whieh 

an  approach  to  them  would  be  next  to  impossible Several 

of  this  wide-awake  company  of  Asiatics  heard  the  merits  of  my 
mission  to  India  (to  say  nothing  of  personal  ones)  glowingly  set 
forth  by  the  Moolvie,  who  has  known  me  somewhat  intimately 
for  over  a  year,  —  has  attended  my  Burdwan  preaching,  and  read 
onr  publications,  &c.  They  presently  asked  how  they  eoold  ob- 
tain some  of  our  good  things  to  read.  Thereupon  I  opened  a 
budget  of  tracts  and  discourses,  —  for  I  never  stir  abroad  in  India 
without  them;  and  much  to  my  delight  they  dl  went  to  read- 
ing. I  was  particularly  glad  that  these  Mahometan  gentlemen, 
with  a  good  day's  journey  before  them,  found,  at  their  call,  some 
of  the  tracts  for  which  they  inquired,  and  for  which  I  was  abun- 
dantly thanked.  They  had  a  ^ye  or  siJ^  hours'  journey  before 
them,  and  I  left  them  informed  of  the  way  in  which,  by  a  note  or 
call,  they  could  obtain  our  Unitarian  books,  &c.  Such  was  the 
brief  preface  to  a  day's  work.  In  a  half-mile  walk  from  the  sta- 
tion to  the  Bali  Training-School  I  was  met,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, by  young  men,  who  compelled  me,  while  they  kindly 
shaded  my  head  from  a  burning  sun,  to  open,  in  the  road,  my 
bundle  of  tracts,  and  sermons,  and  Bengali  prayers,  and  give 
them  a  supply. 

**  I  arrived  at  10  A.  M.  at  the  school  of  Baboo  Chundy  Chum 
Singha.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  girls  to  come  at  7^  A.  M.  and 
leave  at  9^,  before  the  boys  are  admitted,  such  is  the  jealousy 
even  of  the  lower  than  Brahminical  families,  lest  the  boys  and  girls 
should  meet.  As  this  was  examination  day,  the  girls  were  de- 
tained for  me  in  a  matted  bungalow  near  the  school.  Chundy 
Churn,  his  wife,  and  a  middle-aged  man,  the  pundit  of  the  girls* 
school,  were  present,  while  I  heard  them  say  their  '  Kaw,  Khaw, 
Gaw,  Ghaw,  Wong'  (the  Bengali  alphabet),  and  spell  and  read 
a  little,  and  then  sing  a  Spring  Morning  Song,  and  a  Judgment 
Hymn.  All  the  recitations  were  in  Bengali.  I  had  just  printed 
five  hundred  copies  of  a  child's  morning  and  evening  prayer,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  enclose.    The  English  words  are  the  words 
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of  DaYid :  *  My  Toice  shalt  thoa  hear  in  the  morning,  0  God  ;  in 
the  morning  will  I  lifl  my  prayer  to  thee  and  will  look  np* ;  and 
again,  *  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  aleep ;  for  thou,  Lord, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.'     The  pundit  promised  that  the 
girls  should  all  know  these  two  prayers  by  heart  at  my  next  Tisit. 
It  would  have  brought  a  tear  of  grateful  joy  to  the  eye  of  many  a 
good  New  England  mother  in  Israel,  to  see  how  the  prayers  were 
clutched  by  these  little  creatures,  waifs  and  castaways  as  most 
of  them  are  born  to  be,  among  whom  (do  not  smile)  were  one  or 
two  who  were  already  married^  at  seven  or  eight  years  o    age. 
As  it  was  holiday-time,  there  were  only  twenty  present  to-day, 
though  the  number  is  forty.    Think  of  this  girls'  school  as  being 
one  of  the  six  or  eight,  or  at  most  one  of  a  dozen, ybr  the  instruc- 
tion of  women  f  among  eighty  thousand  tchoolSj  and  30,000,000  of 
people !    Lady  Canning,  who,  by  the  way,  may  be  called  the 
English  Queen  of  India,  has  given  fifty  rupees  on  three  several 
occasions  to  this  school.     After  half  an  hour's  examination, 
and  the  reading  by  many  of  the  little  tablets  of  prayer,  the  girls . 
were  dismissed.     Four  hours  were  then  given,  say  from  lOi  to 
2(  o'clock,  to  the  examination  of  the  six  or  eight  classes  of  boys 
and  young  men  in  the  Training-School.     The  branches  studied 
are  about  the  same  as  I  have  examined  children  in  at  the  common 
schools  of  country  towns  in  Massachusetts.    The  pupils  are  also 
taught  to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts  easily  in  writing,  and 
that  in  two  languages,  English  and  Bengali,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  they  ever  do  in  a  Needham  or  Bedford  school  in  one 
language,  or  plain  English.    *  Chambers's  Elementary  Course '  of 
books,  extending  from  the  lowest  rudiments  up  to  the  elements  of 
Mechanics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  die,  are  found  almost 
universally  in  those  (few)  schools  of  Hindostan  which  the  dawn 
of  English  philanthropy  has  touched.    These  probably  number 
not  more  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  in  all.    The  rest  are  what  are 
called   Patshallahs,  managed   wholly  by  native  pedagogues, — 
men  who  by  a  dreary  routine  hardly  do  more  than  make  mental 
darkness  visible  to  the  hapless  pupil.     Though  I  know  too  little 
of  them  as  yet  to  deny  that  they  may  teach  some  things  well. 
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**  The  boys  and  young  men,  some  of  them  eightaeo  or  nineteen 
years  old,  were  dismissed  at  half  past  two,  after  some  good  pieees 
had  been  repeated  out  of  those  *  SargenVs  Readers  *  which  yon 
kindly  sent  with  the  last  lot  of  Channings.    I  cannot  help  re- 
marking again,  as  I  have  often  done,  that  Bengali  boys  seem 
decidedly  to  prefer  religious  pieces.    I  well  remember  that,  as 
Franklin  School  and  Latin  School  boys,  we  were  always  most 
eager  to  find  pieces  to  recite  that  were  ftiU  of  homor.    We 
*  hated'  religions  pieces,  and  always  avoided  them.    I  am  in- 
clined evetf  now  to  regard  it  as  a  defect  in  a  Bengali  audience, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  an  individual  here  and  there,  it  does 
not  appreciate  humor.    I  was  permitted  to  see  humor  so  beauti- 
fully and  deeply  religious  in  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  that  the  solemn 
religiousness  even  of  Bengali  boys  somehow  troubles  me.    It  seems 
unnatural  for  youth  to  be  so  sober.     Is  it  that  they  come  to  us 
asking  for  truth,  which  they  know  they  ask  at  their  peril,  — since 
if  they  accept  it  they  are  '  outcasted,'  as  their  word  is,  and  driven 
from  hearts  and  homes  the  dearest  to  them  on  earth  1     Whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  there  is  here  beyond  all  controversy  a  touch- 
ing and  subdued  reverence  (whether  of  habit  or  of  something 
deeper)  which  I  have  not  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

'*  To-day,  when  the  pupils  had  been  detained  an  hour  over  their 
usual  time,  and  were  dismissed  to  the  playground,  or  to  seek 
their  homes  for  luncheon,  a  full  doron  of  the  older  ones,  after  ten 
minutes  abroad,  came  into  the  school-room,  and  began  reading 
together,  in  a  comer,  the  tracts  that  I  had  put  into  their  hands  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Seeing  what  they  were  about,  I  asked 
Chundy  Churn,  the  Principal,  if  it  would  be  out  of  rule  for  me  to 
address  them  in  the  school-room,  directly  on  the  subject  of  faith 
in  Christ.  '  Not  at  all  improper,'  said  he  ;  '  go,  they  would  like 
nothing  better.'  *  Will  not  their  parents,'  said  I,  '  being  all 
Hindoos,  and  not  a  few  of  them  Brahmins,  make  a  noise  about 
it  ? '  *  Not  in  the  least,'  was  the  reply.  So  I  went  to  them  and 
repeated  some  of  the  precious  words  of  Jesus,  particularly  his  re- 
ply to  the  question,  *  Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all?' 
I  showed  them  that  his  teachings  were  the  spiritual  laws  of  God, 
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without  which  no  man  could  be  saved.  They  listened  with  deep 
attention  fur  half  an  hour.  Thus  closed  my  six  hours  with  the 
Bali  School.  Several  of  those  to  whom  I  spoke  of  Christ  had 
not  seen  a  New  Testament,  but  they  promised  to  get  one  imme- 
diately, or  come  to  me  for  one,  and  to  read  the  four  Gospels 
through,  patiently  and  thoughtfully,  and  with  prayer.  They  said 
they  would  maik  the  passages  which  they  could  not  understand, 
and  let  me  explain  them  all,  or  come  for  explanations  as  they 
had  opportunity. 

'*  From  the  Bali  Training- School  I  went  to  the  Bali  Paishallah^ 
as  its  Bengali  and  almost  infant  branch  (under  Chundy  Churn)  is 
called.  There  I  passed  round,  rapidly  distributing  the  prayers, 
and  hearing  a  few  lessons.  From  the  Patshallah  I  crossed  a  fine 
iron  suspension  bridge  to  the  Ooterparah  School  of  two  hundred 
heathen  boys  and  young  men.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
had  affixed  their  names  to  the  pledge  against  all  intoxicating 
drinks  and  drugs.  I  drew  it  up  there  and  left  it  for  signatures  at 
my  last  visit.  Many  of  them  wanted  tracts,  but  my  tracts  were 
all  gone.  I  had  only  a  few  of  the  prayers  left,  for  each  copy  of 
which  there  were  at  least  ten  petitioners.  I  could  only  promise 
to  send  more  soon. 

*'  I  fear  I  weary  you  with  this  account  of  a  single  day's  work, 
though  I  have  tried  to  be  brief.  Tell  me  if  you  call  all  this  mere 
enthusiasm  ?  Is  no  good,  no  religious  good,  no  honor  to  our  dear 
Lord  Jesus,  likely  to  come  of  it  ?  Supposing  I  had  next  to  no 
congregation  at  all,  as  regular  worshippers  at  our  Mission  Room 
in  Calcutta,  (and  the  attendance  there,  as  you  know,  seldom 
exceeds  thirty,  though  it  represents  one  hundred  and  fifty,)  still 
ought  I  not  to  go  on  preaching,  printing,  scattering  the  books  you 
so  richly  send  us,  and  believing  that  not  only  '  in  due  time  we 
shall  reap,'  but  that  we  are  already  getting  in  the  harvest,  and 
that  God  is  giving  us  souls  in  India,  of  which,  under  Christ,  we 
are  the  honored  helpers,  guides,  and  saviours,  unto  God  ?  I  believe 
it.  Not  a  day  but  makes  me  surer  of  it  than  before.  Hardly  a 
day  but  brings  me  into  contact  with  some  new  inquirer  after 
Jesus.     As,  for  example,  the  last  word  that  I  heard  in  leaving 
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Bali  this  afternoon  was  from  an  Asiatic  mother  (a  ChristiaD)  who 
said, '  We  shall  bring  oar  baby  for  yon  to  christen  Tery  sooo.* 

^  Now  that  I  have  got  home  to  Cahmtta,  I  find  on  my  table  a  letter 
from  a  Trinitarian  layman  challenging  me  to  a  public  discossioo 
of  my  principles  (giving  me  the  choice  of  time  and  place),  and 
saying  that  the  Jews  of  Calcutta  are  beginning  to  rejoice  in  my 
teachings,  and  that  my  challenger  wishes  to  clear  his  skirts  of  my 
blood,  who  am  a  denier  of  the  sapreme  Godhead  of  Jesus  and  am 
guilty  of  a  wide-spread  blasphemy  in  this  city.  Is  it  not  a  high 
privilege  to  be  able  thus  to  testify  to  the  young  and  the  M^  con- 
cerning the  word  of  Grod  as  it  is  in  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord  ?  Let 
who  will  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength ;  that  say 
not  I." 

A  short  extract  onlj  will  be  given  from  the  next  letter, 
dated  Februarj  21,  1857. 

"  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  ship  William  Wirt,  which  is 
to  bring  us  a  fresh  supply  of  books,  is  coming  up  the  Hooghly. 
We  hope  to  find  among  them  some  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  if  there  be  fifty  sets  of  the  '  Works '  of  Channing, 
we  shall  not  be  long  in  disposing  of  them.     Six  or  eight  sets  are 
already  spoken  for,  and  no  little  anxiety  is  expressed  among  our 
Bengali  friends  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  box  or  boxes, 
so  as  to  secure  copies  of  any  books  that  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  may  be  sending  us,  and  which  they  may  not  yet  have 
seen.     It  is  very  clear  that  Unitarian  books  are  to  find  a  good 
market  in  India.     The  advisability  of  our  starting,  erelong,  what 
our  Methodist  brethren  would  call  a  *  Book  Concern  '  in  Calcutta, 
is  becoming  more  evident  every  month.    At  least  by  the  time  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  opened,  with  its  cheap  fares,  we  are 
bound  to  have  everything  ready  to  send  a  travelling  book-dealer, 
a  colporteur,  all  through  the  great  cities  that  lie  between  this  and 
Cashmere.     That  time  may  be  three  or  four  years  oflT;   mean- 
while we  confidently  anticipate   an   increasing  demand   for  our 
books.     Happily  for  us,  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  Bengalis  are 
all  hungry  students  of  the  English  language,  and  we  must  make 
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them  familiar  with  the  good  things  which  it  coiUains,  especially 
with  its  best  works  on  religion. 

**  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  an  excellent  young 
man  of  whom  I  have  spoken  once  or  twice  before,  and  who  has 
lately  been  severely  charged  with  leaning  towards  Christianity 
by  his  uncle,  on  whom  he  is  dependent,  when  in  Calcutta,  for  a 
home,  hitherto  a  happy  one.  This  man  (Mohendro  Nath  Mocker- 
gia)  is  one  among  ten  or  twelve  disciples  (out  of  our  200  or  300 
readers  and  inquirers)  on  whom  I  feel  that  we  may  place  reliance 
and  a  hope  that  is  little  likely  to  be  disappointed.  However,  his 
chief  difficulties  are  yet  before  him.  For  this  reason  I  make 
large  deductions  for  a  faith  whose  '  fiery '  trials  are  not  yet  passed. 
Still  I  gladly  read,  as  in  this  letter,  words  like  the  following  :  '  I 
think  I  have  passed  over  the  most  dangerous  and  critical  part  of 
my  religious  progress,  and  am  at  present  too  far  up  to  be  brought 
down  by  worldly  threats  and  by  thoughts  that  are  in  their  nature 
'  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  '  The  turning-point,  that  wavering  state 
of  mind,  a  horrid  suspense  I  would  name  it,  is  over  with  me,  and 
I  am  too  strong  in  God,  and  too  much  inebriated  with,  and  ini- 
tiated into,  the  deep  and  practical  truths  of  Jesus  and  of  God  to  be 
easily  turned  aside  from  them.'  *  I  have  learned,  and  learned 
dearly,  to  appreciate  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  soul  stored  with 
the  rich  treasures  of  God's  truth,  which  are  a  solace  and  a  comfort 
to  my  exiled  heart,'  &c.,  &c." 

Mr.  Ball's  next  letter  is  dated  March  7,  1857,  and  as  it 
relates  to  a  subject  which  has  much  exercised  the  minds  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  supports  the  decision  they 
had  made  prior  to  the  reception  of  this  letter^  it  is  given 
entire. 

'*  Accept  my  thanks  for  yours  by  the  last  mail,  dated  30th 
December,  1856.  With  your  last  under  my  hand,  I  proceed 
to  say  that  your  wish  to  me  of  a  happy  New  Year  is  being 
fulfilled.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  cheerfully  and  rapidly 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  speed  along.  I  am  as  if  this  moment 
amved  in  India;  only  that  I  am  changing  that  gorgeous  out- 
ward prospect  which  fascinated  and  almost  blinded  me  for  an 
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inward  spiritaal  vision  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  in  India. 
I  must  not  and  will  not  speak  of  it,  however,  except  to  say  that  I 
look  on  the  present,  and  on  our  next,  perhaps  fifty  years  in  India, 
as  not  harvesting,  hut  seed-time.  It  is  my  faith  in  Him  who  said, 
*  My  words  shall  not  pass  away,'  that  brings  near  what  I  know  is 
a  great  way  off,  2nd  makes  visible  what  only  God's  eye  can  see^ 
as  it  shall  be.  Yes,  I  am  having  a  happy  year  of  this  1857. 
None  of  the  '  via  London  *  Quarterly  Journals  have  reached  me, 
though  we  had  a  most  acceptable  supply  of  them  lately  by  the 
William  Wirt.  Five  copies  of  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons 
and  five  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Essays  were  very  welcome,  and  if  we  had 
had  double  the  number  they  would  have  been  sold  already,  though 
the  loudest  cry  of  all  is  for  Channing,  Channing,  Chaoning  *  I 
must  suspend  my  comment  on  your  letter  here  to  say  how  we  bless 
God  for  the  turning  of  events  in  Kansas,  Dear  Brother  Nute  will 
find  after  the  storm,  the  calm ;  and,  as  I  trust,  an  atmosphere  as 
thoroughly  purified  as  the  storm  was  black  and  fiery.  Send  him 
our  blessing  and  God-speed,  which  ought  not  to  lose  impetus  by 
rolling  round  the  world  to  him  and  his.  The  Quarterly  Journal 
told  us  what  action  the  Committee  had  taken  in  the  case  of  our 
friend  Takoor  Das  Roy.  Let  me  say  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
understand  how  the  enlarging  of  his  heart  and  mind  by  a  journey  . 
to  America,  and  by  a  year's  or  a  two  years'  stay  among  men  whose 
hopes  for  him  and  in  him  are  all  based  on  his  giving  the  true  Gos- 
pel to  his  own  people,  should  narrow  his  soul  or  close  his  heart 
towards  them.  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  trust  he  himself 
will  write  you  on  the  subject.  I  grant  you  that  the  best  of  the 
Bengalees  have  a  love  of  approbation  quite  equal  to  that  which  I 
have  seen  in  some  Americans ;  but  when  the  praise  of  men  goes 
along  with  the  praise  of  God,  you  may  trust  them  to  put  hand  to 
the  plough  and  not  turn  back.  Please  say  to  the  Committee  that 
some  men  of  even  better  gifts  than  our  devoted  brother  Takoor 
Das  Roy  —  i.  e.  not  of  better  or  purer  hearts,  but  who  would  be 
likely  to  write  and  speak  better  than  he  —  are  now  asking  to  go  to 
America.  Perhaps  they  are  not  ifuite  ready  to  make  the  to 
them  fearful  sacrifice  ;  but  they  have  several  of  them  said  to  roe 
that  they  wished  they  could  go.     My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to 
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God  is  that  they  should  go,  especially  one  or  two  men  that  I  think 
of,  who  are  men  of  real  power  and  promise ;  i.  e.  of  promise  and 
mental  power  for  men  born  under  institutions  and  everything  else 
that  are  the  very  opposite  of  ours  at  home.     I  think  the  gift  of  a 
free  voyage  to  Boston  and  a  free  voyage  back  to  Calcutta  by  no 
means  hard  to  obtain  in  so  interesting  a  case ;  .and  at  the  most  it 
can  cost  but  $200  each  way;  then  $40  a  year  at  Meadville. 
Think  of  losing  the  chance  of  such  a  hopeful  experiment  for  the 
pittance  of  $  500 !     Are  not  souls  and  salvation  worth  that,  in  the 
esteem  of  American  Unitarian  merchants  ?    You  and  I  know  that 
to  deny  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stim- 
ulus that  would  be  given  to  the  cause  of  human  salvation  among 
us  all,  by  the  very  presenciB  and  conversation  of  a  well-informed 
Bengalee  English  speaker,  writer,  and  gentlemanly  fellow-man, 
offering  himself  to  be  baptized  in  any  one  of  our  churches.     No 
roan  could  doubt  his  sincerity  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  he  would 
have  to  make ;  and  as  to  his  getting  what  children  call  *  proudness ' 
on  his  return,  and  so  disabling  himself  from  labor  after  all,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be  so.     The 
gulf  which  by  such  conduct  he  would  place  between  himself  and 
all  but  his  '  outcasted'  and  '  heretical '  countrymen,  should  he  live 
to  return  to  them,  would  be  guaranty  enough  against  his  '  getting 
proudness,'  and  refusing  to  seek  and  to  save.     Of  course  he  would 
want  a  sensible  watcher  and  bishop  set  over  him  and  his  co-labor- 
ers;  but  such  a  watchman  I  thank  God  you  have  resolved  to 
keep  in  India,  while  it  is  in  your  power.     Finally,  the  man  or  men 
whom  you  propose  at  some  time  t*  entertain  for  a  year  or  two  at 
Meadville  is,  and  will  be,  *  educated  among  the  people  he  is  to 
influence. '    I  should  hardly  have  thought  of  his  coming  to  America 
if  that  were  not  so.    It  is,  in  fact,  on  that  very  ground  that  I  mainly 
urge  that  we  should  let  him  come  and  see  us,  that  he  may  tell  us 
in  America  of  all  the  horrid  secrets  of  native  life  growing  out  of 
idolatry  and  astrology,  and  then  come  to  India  and  speak,  —  as  no 
one  of  245,  for  want  of  our  *  being  educated  among  the  people  we 
are  to  influence,'  can  ever  speak  and  smite.    I  would  not  have  you 
hurry  the  matter.    There  are  generous-minded  brother  mission- 
aries about  me.    Let  me  dip  as  deeply  as  I  may  into  their  expe- 
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TJence  and  tell  you  all  I  learn  of  them  about  seodiDg  natire 
Christians  home,  for  a  completion  of  their  training  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  India.  Take  no  steps  till  you  and  I  have  exchanged 
thoughts  repeatedly  on  the  subject.  Should  I  see  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  best  Twt  to  let  any  of  our  would-be  Ram  Mohun  Roy's 
come  to  America,  be  assured  I  shall  promptly  give  you  word  of  it. 

**Our  Third  Half-yearly  Report  will  have  reached  you  ere 
this ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  be  less  ready  to  labor  for  the  Gos- 
pel in  India,  by  what  you  read  in  it.  You  will  see  at  least  that 
Qod  has  not  ceased  to  turn  towards  us  the  hearts  of  such  as  those 
had  in  mind  by  St.  John,  when  he  said,  '  I  write  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  overcome  the  wicked.'  When  I  think  how  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  used  to  print  the  Reports  of  my 
model  Christian  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  and  of  how 
much  good  was  done  by  your  circulation  of  the  reports  of  his  mis- 
sion, I  lift  up  my  hands  and  bless  God  that  any  mission  report  of 
mine  should  find  similar  treatment.  Please  send  me  one  directly 
by  post  (and  not  via  London),  and  let  me  pay  the  postage. 

*'  I  am  glad  that  you  printed  in  full  Mr.  Pratt's  Midnapore 

letter  to  the  Association,  because  in  his  present  state  of  health  he 

is  not  likely  to  take  over-encouraging  views  of  this  mission,  which 

he  deeply  loves,  and  concerning  which  he  sometimes  feels  sad, 

to  see  me  left  with  so  little  active  and  personal  co-operation  ~from 

Europeans  ahd  Americans  residing  in  Calcutta.     Not  one  of  tbem, 

that  I  know  of,  who  has  ever  been  with  us,  has  lost  heart  with 

regard  to  our  mission.     Indeed,  I  know  not  of  one  whose  faith  in 

it  is  not  stronger  than  it  was  at  first.     I  am  cordially  entertained 

at  all  their  houses.     They  always  seem  glad  to  hear  how  I  am 

getting  along.     Some  of  them,  who  mean  no  harm  by  it,  say, 

*  Why,  Mr.  Dall,  you  are  doing  a  greater  work  than  any  man  in 

India. '    You  will  believe  that  I  only  speak  of  these  things  where 

I  think  they  have  been  spoken  honestly.     Thus  would  I  prove  to 

friends  at  home,  that,  however  small    may  be  the  attendance  of 

Americans  at  the  Mission  Room  on  Sundays,  the  tone  of  feeling 

towards  the  mission   is  generous,    hearty,  and  sincere,  as  their 

hands  and  purses  are  open  and  free  to  help  us.     A  Sunday  School 

at  Bali,  a  Sunday  School  at  Goberdanga,  a  Sunday  School  at 
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Chitpoor,  aod  much  other  Unitarian  Gospel-teaching,  is  going  for- 
ward regularly  every  Sabbath.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  wish 
to  say  that  /  am  not  discouraged,  nor  can  see  any  reason  to  be  ; 
especially  while  so  many  individuals  all  over  India  are  spending 
some  part  of  the  Sunday  over  our  tracts,  and  with  Channing  and 
Ware  and  Dewey  and  Peabody,  and  I  need  not  say  how  many 
more  of  our  good  minds  and  godly  souls. 

**And  now  I  must  crowd  into  a  few  lines  several  items  on 
which  I  would  gladly  speak  more  at  length.  Thank  you  for 
twenty  copies  of  the  Sunday  School  Liturgy;  they  will  be  useful. 
Also  for  the  Pictured  Cards,  which  are  also  in  use.  Send  us 
Ephraim  Peabody's  Sermons,  which  will  of  course  be  published. 
His  life  is  only  begun,  among  us ;  as  surely  Channing's  has  but 
begun.  We  had  lately  a  delightful  visit  from  Mr.  Van  Ingen  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  told  us  all  about  Brother  Bond,  and 
worshipped  with  us  for  two  Sundays.  You  will  erelong  see  him, 
I  trust,  in  Boston.  AH  success  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  Mission ! 
I  send  you,  as  I  am  able,  our  new  publications,  once  a  fortnight. 
The  Englishman  is  bringing  out  my  Second  Course  of  Theologi- 
cal Lectures.  My  ninth  is  advertised  for  next  Friday.  The 
weather  is  getting  hot,  and  I  am  warned  by  friends  to  desist  from 
more  of  this  extra  labor  at  present  You  will  see  that  'The 
Englishman '  has  spoken,  editorially,  in  favor  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity. It  makes  '  talk,'  of  course.  I  have  a  native  Christian 
preacher  this  moment  at  my  side,  who  has  come  to  me  only  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  and  is  anxiously  drawing  near  to  our  simple  Gos- 
pel. I  have  many  conversations  to  report,  but  no  time  or  room. 
May  the  All  Father  bless  and  keep  you." 

Key.  Mb.  Nute. 

We  present  below  the  last  letter  received  from  our  mis- 
sionary in  Kansas :  — 

"  Lawrence,  K,  T.,  June  1,  1857. 
'*  Rev.  Dr.  Miles:  — 

"  My  dear  Friend,  —  Yesterday  for  the  first  time  we  met  for 
worship  in  the  principal  room  of  our  church.     That  in  the  base- 

45» 
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ment  proves  much  too  small  to  acoommodate  the  eongregatioo 
which  assemhles.  The  work  on  the  upper  room  has  been  ior 
some  time  suspended  for  the  want  of  fands,  and,  for  all  that  we 
can  see,  must  so  remain  for  a  while  longer.  We  have  therefore 
decided  to  occupy  it  in  its  rude,  unfinished  condition,  until  the 
work  shall  be  resumed.  So  by  dint  of  borrowing  and  contriving 
with  rough  lumber,  as  new  settlers  best  understand,  sittings  were 
speedily  provided  for  a  house  full,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  completely  filled. 

"  It  was  the  largest  worshipping  congregation  that  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Kansas,  gathered  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Some  had 'ridden  loog  distances  that  cool  breezy  morning  to  be 
present.  Among  these  were  our  newly-arrived  Governor  and  at* 
tending  dignitaries,  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  came  all  the 
way  from  Lecompton  to  place  themselves  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  institutions.  God  grant  them  abundant  profit  from  the 
visit 

•*  Two  other  services  were  held  in  the  same  room,  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  (Orthodox)  and  the  Methodists.  The  former  will 
hereafter  occupy  their  own  house,  which  is  in  about  the  same 
stage  of  forwardness  as  ours.  This  will  divide  our  Union  Sunday 
School,  a  painful  separation  to  some  on  each  side.  As  the  othet 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  same  hour  with  ours,  we  may  expect 
a  serious  diminution  in  our  numbers.  Our  Methodist  friends  will 
probably  continue  to  share  our  accommodations. 

"  What  shall  we  do  about  the  completion  of  our  house  of  wor- 
ship? I  have  delayed  writing  for  weeks,  in  hopes  of  saying  some- 
thing definite  on  this  point ;  but  as  yet  all  is  uncertain.  It  is  a 
critical  period  in  our  missionary  enterprise.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  held  up  and  helped  on  by  the  hands  of  our  liberal  friends  at 
the  East  Our  life  as  a  society  has  depended  too  much  on  their 
missionary  spirit,  —  too  much  for  our 'independent  vitality.  The 
time  has  come  when  this  should  be  otherwise.  We  have  out- 
grown the  need  of  guardianship,  and  should  begin  to  shift  for  our- 
selves. We  should  at  least  take  the  management  of  our  external 
affairs,  if  we  must  be  to  some  extent  yet  further  dependent.     Our 
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people  will  not  take  much  interest  in  an  institution  in  whose  sup* 
port  and  management  they  have  no  agency.  This  house  of  wor- 
ship will  not  be  to  them  a  home  until  they  have  it  in  their  own 
right  and  charge.  We  must  do  or  die.  I  hope  that  you  will  soon 
have  a  report  of  action,  and  that  the  Association  will  receive  a 
proposition  for  a  transfer  of  their  title  to  the  building,  and  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  of  a  minister. 

"  We  have  been  lately  much  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  the 
accession  of  kindred  spirits.  Several  men  of  substance  and  ener- 
gy, formerly  connected  with  societies  and  churches  of  our  fellow- 
ship in  the  States,  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  manifesting  a 
deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  religious  and  educational 
affairs.  Some  have  left  us  for  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  whose 
loss  we  deplore.  But  on  the  whole  we  have  gained  in  numbers 
and  strength. 

*'  I  am  summoned  away  on  a  painful  business,  —  to  be  present 
at  the  trial  of  the  man  arrested  for  the  murder  of  my  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hopps.  It  is  to  take  place  at  Leavenworth,  and  com*' 
mences  to-day.  I  must  therefore  despatch  this  hasty  letter  this 
morning* 

'*  In  love,  yours  as  ever, 

*«  E.  NuTi,  Jr." 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OP  HOME  MISSIONARY. 

Boston f  June  2,  1857. 

To  THE  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  As'* 

SOCIATION :  — 

Since  I  received  the  appointment  of  Home  Missionary, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation,  I  have  devoted  myself  according  to  my  best  abil- 
ity to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Associa- 
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tion.  Permit  me,  before  submittiiig  in  journal  form  the 
incidents  of  mj  mission  during  the  three  months  ending 
May  31,  to  express  mj  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  excellent 
friends  —  the  clergy  and  their  families  —  who  have  wel- 
comed me  to  their  happy  homes  in  the  kindest  way  possi- 
ble, and  have  granted  to  me  the  largest  liberty  of  utterance 
in  respect  to  the  objects  which  your  Association  are  aiming^ 
so  untiringly,  to  carry  out  From  my  experience  thus  fiu*, 
I  am  constnuned  to  believe  that  the  Home  Mission  expert* 
ment  is  destined  to  secure  two  very  important  results. 
First,  the  wider  circulation  of  our  best  Christian  literature. 
This  result  is  clearly  seen  in  the  cheerful  encouragement 
which  our  people  give  to  the  publications  of  your  body. 
Every  denomination,  save  ours,  until  recently,  has  been 
laboring  to  make  the  study  of  Christianity,  as  they  under- 
stand it,  attractive.  They  have  availed  themselves  <^ 
costly  pictorial  illustrations  for  the  adornment  of  their 
books.  Their  smaller  publications  are  agreeable  in  style, 
and  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  course  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  adopted  encourages  me  in  believing  that  in  a 
very  few  years  a  Unitarian  Devotional  and  Theological 
Library  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  our  households 
of  faith. 

The  second  result  from  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
missionary  enterprises,  which  are  receiving  marked  atten- 
tion from  the  Executive  Committee,  will  be  a  greater  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  a  true  religious  activity.  The  tendency  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  cer- 
tain to  awaken  a  Christian  sympathy  in  our  body,  and  unite 
us  more  strongly  together. 

My  missionary  labors  commenced  March  1st,  when  I 
preached  at  the  First  Christian  Church  in  New  Bedford, 
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to  a  veiy  large  and  attentive  congregation.  It  was  com- 
munion Sundaj.  I  preached  in  the  morning,  addressed  a 
large  Sundaj  school  at  noon,  preached  in  the  afternoon, 
administered  the  communion  afterwards,  and  attended  a  con- 
ference  and  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening.  This  Society 
is  veiy  prosperous.  The  attendance  was  450  in  the  morn- 
ing, 700  in  the  evening.  Church-members  number  500. 
Sundaj  school  in  attendance  was  200,  teachers  34.  Nunv- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  the  place,  20,000.  Sundaj  schools  in 
the  whole  citj  contain  2,500  pupils.     Churches,  20  in  all. 

March  Sth,  1857.  —  Preached  in  Newburjport,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Societj.  Adminis- 
tered the  communion  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  services. 
Made  an  appointment  to  preach  here,  in  behalf  of  mj  mis- 
sion, on  the  third  Sundaj  in  April.  This  Societj  has  suf- 
fered much  from  a  lack  of  stated  ministrations.  I  trust  it 
maj  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  supplied  with  a  shepherd, 
who  will  feed  this  flock  with  bread  of  heaven,  and  water  of 
life. 

March  15th.  —  Preached  all  daj  at  the  New  North 
Church,  Boston.  The  daj  was  quite  pleasant,  and  attend- 
ance verj  good.  Average  attendance,  400.  Church -mem- 
bers, 85.  Sundaj  school,  120.  Teachers,  20.  Bible  class 
for  old  and  joung,  31.  Librarj,  500  volumes.  Teachers' 
meetings  and  church  and  vestrj  meetings  are  held  once  a 
fortnight.  I  presented  the  claims  of  the  Association.  Took 
up  a  collection,  which  I  paid  over  to  the  Secretarj,  as  per 
his  receipt ;  and  made  most  ample  arrangement  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  books  published  bj  the  Association. 

Nashua,  N.  B.,  March  22d  —  Passed  a  verj  delightful 
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and  profitable  Sunday  in  tliis  dtj.  The  Sodety  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  is  in  a  highly  pro6i>erouft  conditioo ; 
not  merely  as  regards  pecuniary  thrift,  but  because  of  the 
evident  interest,  taken  both  by  pastor  and  people,  in  the  re- 
ligious concerns  of  church  and  society.  It  was  an  unusual 
sight  to  me,  to  find  more  men  than  women  in  the  congrega- 
tion. And  at  the  Bible  class  in  the  evening,  when  60  per- 
sons assembled,  it  was  delightful  to  see  so  many  gentlemen 
present,  and  to  hear  many  of  them  speaking  earnestly  of  the 
claims  of  the  Groepel  of  Christ  upon  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Nineteen  persons  had  joined  the  church 
within  two  yean.  Ours  is  the  oldest  religious  Society  in 
the  place,  having  been  gathered  in  September,  1826.  It 
has  never  been  found  necessary  to  engage  in  any  contro- 
versy with  its  neighbors  on  account  of  theological  difieren- 
ces,  for  a  truly  catholic  spirit  has  prevailed  amongst  all 
classes.  I  did  not  ask  for  a  contribution,  as  so  much  money 
had  been  recently  required  for  repairs  upon  the  church.  A 
most  liberal  spirit,  however,  was  manifested  in  regard  to 
our  publications,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  were 
taken. 

I  collected  the  following  statbtics,  with  which  I  close  my 
account  of  this  very  interesting  parish. 

Number  of  inhabitant,  12,000.  Average  attendance  at 
Unitarian  church,  250 ;  church-members,  60 ;  Sunday 
school,  140;  teachers,  20;  library  for  children,  650  vol- 
umes ;  church  library,  200  volumes ;  Bible  class,  50 ;  No 
debt  and  no  fund.  Other  churches :  3  Orthodox,  1  Univer- 
salist,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  1  Frec-Will  Baptist,  1  Ro- 
man Catholic 

North  Atidover,  March  29th.  —  The  Society  is  outwardly 
prosperous,  free  from  debt,  and  pews  all  occupied.     Num- 
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ber  of  inhabitants  id  North  Andover,  2,300 ;  members  of 
the  church,  80 ;  Sunday  scholars,  60  ;  teachers,  9.  Funds 
jield  from  $  250  to  $  300  per  annum.  Other  churches :  1 
Orthodox  Congregational. 

West  BridgewcUer,  April  5tk.  —  This  town  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1822,  having  been  set  off  from  '<  Bridge  water,"  now 
divided  into  four  towns.  The  original  precinct  was  incor- 
porated in  1656.  Its  first  minister,  Rev.  James  Keith,  was" 
settled  in  1664.  He  was  succeeded  hj  Rev.  Daniel  Per- 
kins, who  was  settled  in  1721.  He  was  followed  by  Rev. 
John  Reed,  who  was  settled  in  1780,  and  who  died  in  1831, 
aged  79  years.  The  ministry  of  these  three  excellent  men 
covered  the  unusual  period  of  160  years,  averaging  53^ 
years  to  each. 

I  visited  this  place  in  my  missionary  capacity.  The 
parish  has  had  no  minister  for  some  time.  At  a  short  no- 
tice, quite  a  large  company  of  listeners  assembled.  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  collectiou,  but  presented  the  valuable  publicar 
tions  issued  by  the  Association,  and  sold  more  than  fariff 
dollars'  worth.  The  following  is  the  information  obtained. 
Number  of  inhabitants  in  West  Bridgewater,  1,900 ;  aver- 
age attendance  in  Unitarian  church,  150 ;  members  of  the 
church,  20;  Sunday  scholars,  75;  teachers,  10.  Other 
churches :  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Swedenborgian. 

.East  Bridgewater^  April  5ih.  —  Afler  preaching  in  the 
West  Parish  all  day,  I  rode  over  to  the  East,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Phipps,  and  preached  to  his  people  in  the 
evening,  upon  the  wants  of  the  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  and  very  marked  attention  paid  to  the  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Phipps  seconded  my  efforts,  and  agreed  to 
adopt  measures  for  a  more  liberal  circulation  of  the  books 
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led  with  him.  Number  of  iDhabitants,  3,000 ;  average  at- 
tendance in  Unitarian  church,  250 ;  members  of  the  chardi, 
55 ;  added  to  the  church  in  1856,  8 ;  Sunday  scholarB,  125 ; 
teachers,  15;  library,  400  volumes;  pews  all  occupied;  no 
fund,  no  debt.  Other  churches :  1  Orthodox,  1  Methodist, 
1  Swedenborgian. 

Maiden^  April  8^.  —  At  the  request  of  sondiy  members 
1>f  the  Unitarian  Society,  informally  associated  together, 
above  a  year  ago,  for  religious  purposes,  I  paid  them  a  mis- 
sionary visit.  Listened  to  their  account  of  foimer  doings, 
and  to  their  plans  of  operation  for  the  future.  The  meet- 
ing was  introduced  with  appropriate  religious  services,  after 
which  I  discoursed  to  them  upon  the  value  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions ;  and  urged  them  to  weigh  well  their  mutual  obli- 
gations to  stand  fast  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
All  present  seemed  resolved  to  work  unweariedly  in  the 
enterprise.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  booLs 
samples  of  which  I  had  taken  with  me.  Maiden  was  in- 
corporated in  1726.  Number  of  inhabitants  at  this  time, 
5,000,  —  constantly  increasing ;  average  attendance,  80 ; 
Sunday  scholars,  28  ;  teachers,  5  ;  a  Bible  class  meets  once 
a  week.  Other  churches :  2  Orthodox,  1  Methodist,  1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Universalist. 

Milton^  April  \2th.  —  I  preached  at  this  church  this 
morning.  A  contribution  in  behalf  of  the  Association  was 
taken  up,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  sale  of  its 
books. 

NewhurypoH,  April  Idth.  —  In  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ment made  March  8th,  I  preached  here  to-day  upon  the 
objects  connected  with  my  mission,  and  took  up  a  collection. 
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amounting  to  $  28.52,  and  arranged  for  the  sale  of  books 
amounting  to  about  $  20.  Considering  the  reduced  number 
of  worshippers  in  this  Society,  owing  to  causes  well  known 
to  the  Committee,  and  which  have  prevented  a  union  of 
feeling  in  behalf  of  a  stated  ministry,  I  felt  gratified  to  ob- 
tain as  much  through  the  contribution  box,  and  from  sale  of 
books,  as  mentioned  above.  Number  of  inhabitants,  13,000 ; 
average  attendance,  150 ;  members  of  the  church,  75 ;  Sun- 
day school,  60 ;  teachers,  10 ;  library,  700  volumes ;  parish 
library,  200  volumes  ;  debt,  $  1,500.  Other  churches :  6 
Orthodox,  2  Methodist,  1  Universalist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Christian  Baptist,  1  Second  Advent,  1  Episcopal. 

Beverly,  First  Parish,  April  26M.  —  Spent  Sunday  and 
Monday,  April  26th  and  27th,  with  Eev.  Christopher  T. 
Thayer.  This  old  parish  of  Beverly  continues  its  stead- 
fastness to  principle,  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  Mr. 
Thayer  was  settled  in  1830.  The  Society  is  in  excellent 
condition,  in  all  of  its  departments.  I  preached  all  day,  and 
urged  upon  my  hearers  the  necessity  of  increased  activity 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  several  objects  which  I  had  been 
appointed  to  unfold.  I  gave  great  prominence  to  our  book 
concern,  and  made  arrangements  in  concert  with  Mr.  Thayer 
for  a  general  canvassing  of  the  parish  in  that  behalf,  and  also 
for  obtaining  a  large  addition  to  the  annual  subscriptions. 
I  preached  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Society.  Number  of  inhabitants,  6,000;  average  at- 
tendance, 350 ;  members  of  the  church,  100 ;  Sunday  school, 
150  ;  teachers  and  superintendent,  30 ;  library  for  Sunday 
school,  600  volumes ;  fund  in  actual  possession,  $  3,500 ; 
fund  prospective,  at  the  end  of  a  life  lease,  $  7,000.  Other 
churches:  3  Congregational  Orthodox,  1  Unitarian  (North 
Beverly),  2  Baptist,  1  Universalist. 
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Seituatej  May  3d — It  haying  been  tiboaglit  desirable 
that  joar  missionary  should  go  to  the  Sooth  Shore  and  the 
Cape  district,  I  visited  Rey.  Fiske  Banetf  s  Society  in  this 
place.  Preached  all  day.  Presented  the  claims  of  the  As- 
sociation. Pointed  oat  the  yalae  of  oor  books.  Left  a 
series  with  Mr.  Barretts  Beoeived  a  donatimi  of  $  5,  and  a 
life  sabscripti<m  to  the  American  Unitarian  Associaticm. 
Delivered  a  temperance  address  in  the  evening,  which  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  both  sexes  from  all  the  denomina- 
tions. 

Quincyy  May  lOM.  —  By  appointment  I  preached  to-day 
to  this  people  upon  the  religions  interests  of  our  denomina- 
tion. A  fall  congregation  greeted  me,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  moming's  disconrse  they  contributed  nearly  the  sum  of 
$  50.  I  distributed  the  "  Descriptive  Catalc^e  "  of  books 
in  the  pews ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  afternoon  service  there 
assembled  quite  a  number  of  persons  around  the  pulpit,  to 
whom  was  submitted  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  wide  circulation 
of  the  books  which  the  Committee  have  printed.  A  full 
list  of  the  same  was  left  at  the  pastor's  house,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle  would  take  im- 
mediate action  for  their  sale.  Number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  6,000 ;  average  attendance  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
800;  Sunday  school,  122;  teachers,  22;  church-members, 
100;  library,  850  volumes;  no  fund,  no  debt.  Other 
churches:  2  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  1  Orthodox,  1  Metho- 
dist, 1  Baptist,  1  Universalist. 

South  Boston^  May  17th,  —  I  visited  the  flourishing  Soci- 
ety of  Rev.  Thomas  Dawes  to-day.  The  Sunday  school  has 
increased  in  size  and  efficiency ;  and  the  addition  recently  of 
many  members  to  the  church  by  profession  affords  reliable 
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evidence  that  the  preaxshed  word  amongst  them  has  not  been 
in  vain.  I  did  not  attempt  to  take  up  a  collection^  as  the 
weather  was  so  unfavorable ;  and  it  was  thereupon  agreed 
to  take  measures  at  a  future  day  for  this  object.  A  very 
generous  response  was  made  to  the  book  enterprise.  Aver- 
age attendance,  250 ;  church-members,  40 ;  Sunday  schol- 
ars, 115;  superintendents,  2;  teachers,  20;  library,  679 
volumes. 

JSkut  Boston^  May  11th,  —  Afler  preaching  all  day  for 
Mr.  Dawes,  as  above,  I  walked  over  to  this  place  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Cudworth,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  go  as  Sunday  schpol  agent  to  the  Convention  at  Alton, 
Mr.  Dawes  preaching  for  him  in  the  morning.  The  weath- 
er was  unfavorable  in  the  evening,  as  it  had  been  during 
the  day,  for  gathering  a  large  audience.  But  quite  a  good 
number,  notwithstanding,  were  present.  I  preached  upon 
the  same  theme  as  in  the  morning,  and  a  collection  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken  up  on  the  next  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
Cudworth  is  doing  a  good  work ;  is  very  much  beloved  by 
his  people ;  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  con- 
stant growth  of  his  Society.  The  Sunday  school  under  his 
direction  has  become  a  model  school. 

City  of  Lawrence^  May  24ih,  —  Rev.  William  L.  Jen- 
kins. I  visited  this  place  to-day,  and  preached  all  day. 
Commended  as  earnestly  as  I  knew  how  the  best  and  high- 
est interests  involved  in  my  mission.  I  particularly  urged 
the  advantages  from  cultivating^  taste  for  religious  litera- 
ture ;  and  of  becoming  more  zealously  engaged  in  circulat- 
ing such  books  as  the  American  Unitarian  Association  are 
publishing.  A  good  spirit  was  awakened,  and  a  lai'ge  num- 
ber of  the  works  have  been  already  ordered.     This  Society 
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is  flourishing  under  Mr.  Jenkins's  wise  adminbtradon ;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that  in  a  reasonable  time  the  handsome  and 
convenient  church  where  thej  worship  will  be  filled.  Num- 
ber of  persons  connected  with  the  Sodetj,  280 ;  members 
of  the  church  (18  joined  within  two  years),  85 ;  number  of 
Sunday  scholars,  50;  average  attendance  of  scholars,  40; 
teachers,  9 ;  library,  750  volumes ;  debt  of  the  Society, 
$1,900.  Other  churches:  2  Orthodox,  1  Free-Will  Bap- 
tist, 1  Universalist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Advent- 
ists,  1  Christian,  1  Christian  Baptist,  2  Catholic,  2  Metho- 
dists.    Number  of  inhabitants,  19,000. 

New  Bedford^  May  Zlst.  —  Bev.  John  Weiss.  It  seemed 
at  first  quite  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Weiss  should  be  unable, 
from  sickness,  to  be  present  with  me  in  church  to-day.  Bat 
the  full  attendance  and  undivided  attention  given  to  the 
speaker  inspired  him  with  the  hope  that  the  people  would 
prove  ready  for  any  call  upon  them,  and  this  hope  gained 
strength,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  services,  several  gentle- 
men, who  aided  the  cause  so  liberally  in  1845,  when  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody  stood  by  my  side,  came  to  the  pulpit  and  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  co-operate  to  any  extent  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Association.  I  presented  all  the  other  ob- 
jects of  my  mission  to  my  hearers ;  especially  in  reference 
to  the  book  concern,  having  previously  distributed  over  the 
church  the  "  Descriptive  Catalogue." 

Number  of  inhabitants,  20,000 ;  average  attendance  at 
the  Unitarian  church,  450 ;  members  of  the  church,  90 ; 
Sunday  school,  120;  superintendents,  2;  teachers,  18; 
Sunday  school  library,  500  volumes.  Other  churches  in  the 
city :  1  Friends'  meeting,  1  Unitarian,  1  Baptist  (white),  1 
Baptist  (colored),  3  Methodist  Episcopalian,  2  Methodist 
Episcopalian  (colored),  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Protestant 
Methodist,  3  Orthodox. 
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Fairhaven,  M<zs8.,  May  31st,  —  Rev.  Courtland  Y.  De 
Normandie.  After  the  morning  service  at  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss's, 
I  crossed  the  river,  and  reached  this  thriving  town  in  time 
to  address  the  Sunday  school.  Afterwards  I  preached  to  a 
very  good  number ;  and  in  the  evening  I  preached  again 
to  a  fuller  house  still. 

By  the  forgoing  Report  it  will  be  ascertained  that,  dur> 
ing  the  three  months  which  have  elapsed  since  my  appoint- 
ment, I  have  visited  eighteen  churches;  have  addressed 
fifteen  Sunday  schools ;  have  preached  thirty-five  sermons ; 
and  attended  eight  conference  and  one  temperance  meeting. 
During  the  three  months  I  have  disposed  of  seven  hundred 
and  jifiy  volumes  of  books.  The  actual  sales  will  probably 
reach  one  thousand  volumes.  The  larger  number  have 
been  sold  without  any  allowance  of  the  usual  disco\ftit, — 
the  persons  having  them  in  charge  preferring  to  perform 
the  labor  gratuitously.  Those  to  whom  the  usual  allowance 
has  been  made  were  not  able  to  devote  their  time  without 
compensation.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
assistance  of  ladies  in  this  department ;  and,  with  but  one 
exception,  the  entire  colportage  has  been  confided,  after  sys- 
tematic arrangements  on  my  part,  io  ladies.  We  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  wish  I  could  have  brought  my  report  within  narrower 
limits.  What  I  have  now  written  does  not  comprise  a 
quarter  of  my  record-book. 

Geobge  G.  Channing. 
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DEDICATION  AT  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

From  time  to  time  we  had  received  intimatioiis  that  an 
earlj,  steadfast,  and  munificent  friend  of  Liberal  Christianity 
was  erecting  in  this  beautiful  town  a  church,  designed  as  a 
gift  to  the  Society  that  would  occupy  it  for  public  worship. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  has  this  town  been  the  home  of  that 
gentleman.  In  1809,  Nahum  Ward  removed  from  Shrews- 
bury, in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  to  Ohio.  Since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  extensively  in  business  as  a  land-agent 
and  land-owner.  Blessed  with  a  competence,  the  head  of  a 
large  circle  of  kindred  that  have  gathered  around  him,  re- 
spected and  honored  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  so 
long  resided,  it  has  been  his  desire  to  erect  some  permanent 
memorial  of  his  attachment  to  that  religious  &ith  to  which 
he  has  always  held  fast,  and  for  the  difiusion  of  which  he 
has  in  years  past  done  much  by  the  generous  distribution  of 
tracts  and  books. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  building  was  com- 
menced. A  much  earlier  day  had  been  appointed  for  its 
dedication,  but  various  circumstances  protracted  its  comple- 
tion, till  finally  the  fourth  day  of  June  last  was  fixed  for  the 
interesting  services. 

The  clergymen  invited  to  take  part  in  these  exercises  ar- 
rived in  Marietta  on  the  afternoon  of  June  dd.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  that  day  that  they  made  their  first  visit  to  the 
church,  a  brief  description  of  which  will  now  be  given. 

Standing  on  the  comer  of  Third  and  Putnam  Streets,  the 
church  is  80  feet  long  by  50  wide,  and  rises  33  feet  to  the 
eaves.  It  is  built  of  brick  painted  a  light  color ;  the  win- 
dow caps  and  sills,  and  the  cornice,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
buttresses  supporting  the  walls  have  stone  offsets  and  pin- 
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Hades.  One  comer  is  surmounted  bj  a  finely  proportioned 
tower  85  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  fine-toned  bell  weighing 
1100  pounds;  and  in  front  of  the  church  is  a  large  window 
of  richly  stained  glass.  Brick  sidewalks  and  an  iron  fence 
gave  an  air  of  completeness  to  the  outside,  and  prepared  the 
mind  for  the  finished  interior  into  which  we  will  now  look. 

On  entering  the  church  through  the  vestibule  wq  stand 
in  a  large,  square  audience-room,  28  feet  high,  containing 
84  unusually  spacious  slips,  and  capable  of  seating  600 
persons.  In  front  are  three  arches.  Within  the  central 
and  larger  one  stands  the  open  and  graceful  pulpit;  on 
the  lefb  hand  is  a  beautiful  organ,  built  expressly  for  this 
place,  in  style  to  correspond  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building ;  on  the  right  hand  is  a  richly  wrought  screen,  of 
the  size  of  the  organ,  containing  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  appropriate  selections  from  Scripture,  the  table 
of  communion  being  placed  in  front  In  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit  is  a  large  paintiug  representing  our  Saviour  on  Mount 
Olivet,  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  Three  or  four  figures 
large  as  life  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  artist,  Sala  Bosworth  of  Marietta. 
Lifting  our  eyes  upward  we  see  the  heavy  panel  ceiling, 
painted  blue,  with  rich  pendants  grained  in  imitation  of  oak. 
The  aisles,  pulpit,  and  pews  are  handsomely  carpeted,  and 
the  latter  are  all  cushioned  in  uniform  style.  There  is  a 
gallery  over  the  vestibule ;  and  underneath  the  church  is  a 
large  basement  divided  into  four  rooms,  for  the  furnace,  for 
lecture-room,  for  Bible  class,  and  for  the  pastor's  study,  the 
latter  communicating  with  the  pulpit. 

This  brief  outline  will  give  no  idea  of  the  thorough  and 
beautiful  manner  in  which  everything  is  finished,  —  the 
graceful  proportions,  the  fine  blending  of  colors,  the  substan- 
tial and  enduring  appearance  of  the  whole.    The  workman- 
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ship  throaghout  is  like  that  of  the  best-dasB  dty  Ghmthes, 
and  not  the  smallest  thing  that  a  church  can  want,  mats, 
foot-scrapers,  umbreUa-stands,  was  overlooked.  To  the 
large-hearted  giver  of  this  sanctuary  ^the  stones  thereof 
were  precious,"  and  nothing  was  forgotten  that  ooold  add  to 
its  completeness.  The  whole  property  cost  nearly  twen^- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  every  cent  of  it  is  paid  for. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  <^  the  4th,  every  seat  in 
this  house  was  occupied,  and  additicmal  chairs  were  placed 
in  the  aisles.  Bev.  Dr.  Bumap  of  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  G. 
£.  Ellis  of  Charlestown,  took  their  places  in  the  pulpit; 
Bev.  Dr.  Lothrop  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform,  in  froDt 
{^  the  pulpit,  on  the  left,  the  corresponding  seat  on  the  right 
being  taken  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles. 

Mr.  Ward  arose  from  his  seat  in  one  of  the  pews,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  paper  which  he  said  contained  a  deed  of  the 
church  in  which  they  were  then  assembled.  His  first  idea 
had  been  to  give  this  deed  in  trust  to  the  American  Unita* 
rian  Association ;  but  believing  that  it  would  be  better  to 
vest  the  property  in  the  hands  of  resident  trustees,  he  had 
selected  three  persons  named  in  the  deed,  to  whom  he  now 
made  a  free  gifl  of  the  property,  through  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  see  before  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  received  the  paper,  and  expressed  the 
hearty  thanks  not  only  of  the  Association,  but  of  all  friends 
of  our  liberal  and  generous  faith,  that  a  long  life,  marked 
by  unabating  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth,  was  now 
crowned  by  a  generosity  almost  without  parallel  in  our 
body.  He  hoped  the  munificent  donor  would  long  live  to 
enjoy  religious  services  in  this  beautiful  house  of  worship, 
and  would  see  this  sanctuary  shed  the  light  of  liberty, 
holiness,  and  love  upon  this  whole  community.     He  then 
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handed  the  paper  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who 
read  it  to  the  congregation. 

It  was  a  legally  drawn  instrument,  duly  signed,  sealed, 
and  witnessed,  vesting  the  land,  church,  organ,  bell,  and  all 
the  accompanying  appurtenances  of  the  building,  in  the 
hands  of  three  trustees,  for  the  use  for  ever  of  the  Society 
therein  worshipping,  so  long  as  God  the  Father  shall  be 
worshipped  '^  in  unity  and  not  in  trinity."  In  the  lapse  of 
this  condition  the  property  reverts  to  the  donor's  legal  heirs. 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  requested  the  trus- 
tees named  in  the  instrument  to  come  forward  and  receive 
the  deed.  Upon  their  presenting  themselves  in  jfront  of  the 
pulpit,  he  deposited  the  paper  in  their  hands,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  that,  through  their  watchful  care,  and 
faithful  co-operating  purpose,  the  pious  intentions  of  their 
benefactor  might  be  fulfilled. 

This  whole  preliminary  ceremony  was  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive. Here  was  truly  a  gift  to  the  service  of  God,  on 
which  rested  no  debt  or  mortgage ;  and  the  material  prop- 
erty was  by  an  appropriate  visible  ceremony  taken  oiit  of 
its  individual  and  private  relations,  and  set  apart  wholly  and 
freely  to  the  uses  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  never  more 
forcibly  felt  the  pertinency  of  the  remark  of  one  who  said, 
"  How  absurd  to  pretend  to  give  a  house  of  worship  to  Al- 
mighty God,  when  your  next-door  neighbor  has  a  mortgage 
on  it,  and  it  is  deeply  sunk  in  debt ! "  No  considerations  of 
this  kind  marred  the  satisfaction  of  the  hour,  while  we 
wished  that  some  simple  and  significant  ceremony  like  the 
one  here  witnessed  might  always  precede  an  act  of  dedica- 
tion. 

The  dedicatory  services  then  proceeded  in  the  following 
order,  suitably  accompanied  by  singing  from  an  excellent 
choir.    Introductory  Prayer  and  Reading  of  the  Scriptures 
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by  Rev.  Dr.  Burnap.  Sennon  bj  Rev.  Greorge  £.  E1&. 
Prayer  of  Dedication  bj  Rev.  Dr.  Miles.  Condadmg 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop. 

The  Sennon  was  from  the  appropriate  text,  "  Other  fbnn- 
dation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  cornerstone."  To  all  who  know  the  preacher, 
—  and  there  are  none  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  him, 
—it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  it  was  a  carefully  writ- 
ten and  able  discourse  on  the  question  when  and  how  Christ 
becomes  the  chief  comer-stone,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
and  how  religion  in  general  passes  into  the  Gospel  in  partic- 
ular. The  subject  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  brief  and  con- 
ciliating statement  of  those  views  of  Christianity  whidi  are 
peculiar  to  us,  while  it  dwelt  at  more  length  and  with  great 
power  upon  those  broad  considerations  which  underlie  oar 
common  Christianity.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  dis- 
course will  at  once  be  printed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered,  thus  consecrating  a  costly 
and  beautiful  communion  service,  the  gifl  of  Daniel  Denny, 
Esq.,  of  Dorchester.  Dr.  Lothrop  officiated.  About  sixty 
persons  partook  of  the  elements,  which  were  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Miles.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  an  occa- 
sion which  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  Sunday  after  the  dedication,  the  holy  rite  of  baptism 
was  administered,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  to  a  granddaughter  of 
Mr.  Ward.  Dr.  Lothrop  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr. 
Miles  in  the  aflemoon. 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  an  event  which  has  been  at- 
tended with  many  satisfactions.  In  behalf  of  the  clerical 
brethren  present,  we  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  elegant  hospitalities  and  thoughtful  and  grace- 
ful attentions,  both  on  the  part  of  an  honored  host  and  from 
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the  people  of  Marietta.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
bright  example  of  munificence  for  our  precious  and  holy 
faith  will  have  a  quickening  influence  in  many  quarters, 
and  we  pray  that  God^s  benediction  may  ever  rest  on  that 
beautiful  temple  of  worship.  "  For  my  brethren  and  com- 
panions' sake,  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  unto  you." 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

April  2.  —  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge. 


April  15.  —  Rev.  Theodore  Tebbets  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Medford.  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  Professor  F.  D.  Huntington. 

April  19.  —  Mr.  John  Henry  CanoU  was  ordained  an  Evan- 
gelist at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Sermon  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  Mr. 
CanoU  is  for  the  present  to  take  charge  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
in  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

April  22.  —  Mr.  Nathan  Henry  Chamberlain  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  Canton. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Professor  F.  D.  Huntington. 


April  26.  —  Rev.  Richard  Metcalf  preached  his  farewell  ser* 
mon  in  withdrawing  from  the  care  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Bath,  Me.,  a  position  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  through  failure 
of  health.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  interest,  sixteen  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday-school  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands. 


April  29.  —  Rey.  Rufus  P.   Stebbins,  D.  D.  was  installed 
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pastor  of  the  (Jnitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Wobam.    Sermoo 
by  Rev.  Greorge  Putnam,  D.  D. 

Mat  6.  —  Mr.  Charles  Carroll  Vinal  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  North  Andoyer.  Sermoo 
by  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.D. 

Mat  13.  —  The  Western  Conference  of  Churches  assembled  it 
Alton,  Illinois.  The  session  lasted  three  days,  and  sermons  were 
preached  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Alger,  J.  F.  Clarke,  and  Haley. 

Mat  17.  —  Rev.  J.  G.  Forman  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  and  Society  in  Alton,  Illinois.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  Clarke. 


Mat  20.  —  The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Sunday 
School  Society  was  held  at  the  Lee  Street  Church,  in  Cambridge- 
port. 

Mat  24.  —  Rev.  Charles  Ritter  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Toledo.     Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer. 

Mat  26.  —  The  Thirty-Second  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  the  Bedford  Street  Church  in 
Boston. 


May  26.  —  The  annual  Festival  given  by  the  laymen  of  Boston 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  took  place  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham  presided,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hale,  Bellows,  Cordner,  Pope, 
Morison,  and  by  Mr.  Kneeland  of  Roxbury  and  Hon.  John  C. 
Park  of  Boston. 

Mat  27.  —  The  Ministerial  Conference  assembled  in  Bedford 
Street  Church.  Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  and 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson. 

May  27.  —  The  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday  School  Society 
was  celebrated  in  the  First  Church  in  Boston.     An  interesting 
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report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cad  worth,  and 
there  were  addresses  and  singing  by  children.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion of  unusual  interest. 


May  28.  —  The  sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  was  preached  by  Rev.  President  Steams  of  Am- 
herst College. 

May  28.  — The  exercises  of  Anniversary  Week  came  to  a  fitting 
and  solemn  close  by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  Federal  Street  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Sears  of  Wayland,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Stone  of  Bolton,  officiated. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Many  notices  of  books  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Journal 
are  necessarily  crowded  out  by  the  press  of  other  matter.  They 
will  receive  attention  in  our  next  number.  At  present  we  have 
room  only  to  refer  to  one  work  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers  of  New  York  have  just  published  a  book, 
written  by  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  the  distinguished  writer 
and  teacher,  well  known  as  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Dr. 
Ekiward  Beecher,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion ;  or.  The  Bible  and  the 
People,  It  is  dedicated  '*  To  the  People,  as  the  safest  and  truest 
interpreters  of  the  Bible,  and  to  Woman,  as  the  Heaven-appointed 
educator  of  mind."  The  work  is  *'  the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
devotion  to  the  training  of  the  human  mind  for  the  great  end  for 
which  it  was  created.  Early  in  that  period  it  was  felt  that  at  the 
▼ery  foundation'  of  such  efforts  were  opposing  theological  theories 
that  seemed  at  war  with  both  the  common  sense  and  the  moral 
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sense  of  mankind.*'  We  quote  this  from  hear  IntrodnetioB,  io 
which  she  adds,  that  **  these  theories  axe  to  be  examined  md 
tested  by  the  laity  as  much  as  by  theologiana,  and  eqiedally  tie 
they  to  be  examined  and  decided  on  by  wanum^  as  the  heaTen- 
appointed  educator  of  infancy  and  childhood." 

What  is  to  come  now  1  the  reader  will  naturally  ask.  Are  we 
to  have  some  other  exhibition  of  the  marked  independence  and 
talent  of  the  Beecher  family?  Especially  is  another  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gifted  preacher,  who  forty  years  ago  came  to  Boston 
to  put  down  Unitarianism,  to  treat  us  to  some  new  defences  of 
what  he  so  often  declared  to  be  **  another  Grospel "  ?  Yes,  it  is 
even  so.  The  chief  theological  theory  against  which  this  book 
does  vigorous  battle  is  the  dogma  of  native  depravity.  The  way 
she  states  the  dogma  is  original  and  striking :  — 

''  Suppose  a  colony,  by  some  mischance,  settles  on  an  island  which 
is  found  covered  with  the  tobacco  plant.  They  clear  their  planta- 
tions, but  find  that,  by  a  remarkable  and  unintelligible  arrangement, 
after  every  shower  there  is  a  fall  of  tobacco  seeds,  disseminated  from 
an  inaccessible  height  by  a  machine  erected  for  the  purpose  and  con- 
stantly supplied. 

"  After  some  years  they  receive  a  missive  from  &e  king  to  whom 
the  island  belongs,  in  which  he  infonns  them  that  tobacco  is  tibe  chief 
object  of  his  detestation ;  that  it  is  doing  incalculable  mischief  to  his 
subjects ;  that  it  is  the  chief  end  of  his  life,  and  he  wishes  it  to  be  of 
theirs,  to  exterminate  the  plant,  and  thus  its  use. 

"  He,  at  the  same  time,  states  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  contriv- 
ance for  scattering  the  seed,  and  that  he  keeps  it  constantly  supplied, 
and  claims  that  he  has  a  right '  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,'  with-^ 
out  being  questioned  by  his  subjects. 

"  He  then  enacts,  that  any  person  who  is  found  to  use  tobacco,  or 
even  to  have  a  single  seed  or  plant  on  his  premises,  shall  be  burned 
alive  in  a  caldron  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

'*  If,  in  addition  to  this,  that  king  were  to  command  supreme  love 
to  him,  and  perfect  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  all 
this  would  but  faintly  illustrate  that  awful  system  under  consideration, 
whose  penalties  are  eternal, 

**  The  assumption  that  the  constitution  of  mind  is  depraved  not  only 
destroys  the  evidence  of  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  benevolence  by  the 
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light  of  reason,  but  destrmf9  tke  poesffnliiy  of  a  credible  and  reliable  rem- 
Uuionjrtnn  him. 

"  For  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  dependent  on  an  intui- 
tive tmth,  while  his  character  is  anderstood,  without  a  revelation,  only 
by  the  aid  of  that  intuitive  truth  which  teaches  that  the  nature  of  his 
works  proves  his  character  and  designs.  Now  if  his  greatest  work,  the 
immortal  mind,  that  which  alone  gives  any  value  to  his  other  works, 
is  malformed,  and  thus  made  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  crime,  and 
evil  of  this  life,  what  is  there  to  give  any  foundation  for  confidence 
tha^his  revelations  will  not  be  false,  pernicious,  and  malignant  ?  "  —  pp. 
287,  288. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  read  a  more  affecting  chap- 
ter of  autobiography  than  that  in  which  Miss  Beecher  states  the 
e(!ect  of  this  doctrine  upon  her  mind  and  heart  in  her  early  life. 
If  our  readers  want  to  see  what  effect  a  false  theology  has  upon 
gifled  and  sensitive  minds  at  this  moment,  in  ten  thousand  house- 
holds in  this  country,  let  them  read  the  Illustralive  Mental  IBs- 
lory  which  Miss  Beecher  drew  up  to  submit  to  some  theological 
friends,  and  which  she  prefixes  to  her  book.  In  her  father's 
house,  she  says,  she  had  a  strict  religious  training,  but  the  doc- 
trines inculcated  were  "dull,"  "unintelligible,"  and  "very  dis- 
agreeable," and  the  religious  books  read  at  the  request  of  her  par- 
ents were  an  "  utter  failure."  When  she  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  "  revival  preaching,"  God  was  presented  to  her  in  a  dis- 
tant and  awful  light,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  do  anything 
right  "  till  my  birth-gift  of  a  depraved  heart  was  renewed  by  a 
special  Divine  interposition."  So  she  went  on  doubting,  fearing, 
struggling,  year  after  year.  At  length,  she  says,  "  I  almost  lost 
my  reason.  For  some  days  I  thought  I  should  go  distracted. 
The  first  decided  change  of  mind  I  now  recall  was  an  outburst  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  I  remember  once  rising,  as  I  was 
about  to  offer  my  usual,  now  hopeless  prayer,  with  a  feeling  very 
like  this :  iluU  such  a  God  did  not  deserve  to  be  loved;  that  I  would 
not  love  him  if  I  could,  and  I  was  glad  I  did  not !  " 

We  have  fiot  time  to  follow  Miss  Beecher  in  her  account  of  the 
process  by  which  she  threw  off  the  awful  load  that  was  crushing 
her  mind,  and  attained  to  those  views  which  are  advocated  in  the 
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tracts  and  books  we  publish.  We  commend  her  work  to  oor  read- 
ers. When  we  think  what  doctrines  it  defends,  who  wrote  it, 
who  has  published  it,  and  how  many  thousand  readers  it  will  have 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  ask  ourseWes,  Can  it  now  be  said 
that  true  Christianity  is  making  no  progress,  and  that  we  have  no 
proofs  of  any  good  accomplished  by  the  literature  we  are  distrib- 
uting 1  One  such  book  as  this  almost  reconciles  us  to  our  small 
supply  of  ministers,  and  small  increase  of  societies.  It  will  do 
more  good  than  any  dozen  of  young  preachers,  and  make  more 
Unitarians  than  a  score  of  new  societies. 

With  a  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  we  must 
close  a  notice  which  we  regret  cannot  be  more  extended.  Believ- 
ing that  we  are  ''  now  living  through  the  period  of  demolition,'' 
that  a  "  day  of  reconstruction  seems  to  be  looming  in  the  orient,*' 
MIbs  Beecher  sees  that  the  great  question  is.  What  Is  man's  na- 
ture, intellectually,  socially,  and  morally  considered?  More  than 
one  half  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a  careful  analysis  of  this  ques- 
tion. This  part  of  her  subject  is  handled  in  a  style  of  great  clear- 
ness, and  the  results  reached  are  in  harmony  with  modern  meta- 
physical and  moral  philosophy.  The  chapter  on  Mind  as  Proof 
of  its  Creator^s  Designs  is  particularly  suggestive.  About  forty 
pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  "  History  of  the 
Dogma  of  a  Depraved  Mental  Constitution."  It  deserves  to  be 
reprinted  as  a  tract.  Her  account  of  the  tendencies  of  all  modern 
thought  to  drifl  away  from  this  horrible  inheritance  of  the  past, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  fastened  upon  thousands  by  "  pulpits 
with  great  influence  and  liberal  salaries,  literary  institutions  with 
posts  of  honor  and  competency,  and  theological  seminaries  that  are 
the  central,  ecclesiastical  mainsprings  of  influence,  by  large  vol- 
untary associations  for  benevolent  purposes  controlling  large  pe- 
cuniary means,  by  quarterlies,  monthlies,  newspapers,  speaking 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,"  foreshadows  the  sure  coming  of 
another  great  theological  battle,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be 
doubtful. 
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Schools. 

By  EPES  SARGENT, 

AUTHOR   OF   THS   "  STAIVDARO   SPSAKXK,"  &,0, 

The  first  four  Readers  of  Sargent's  Series  form  a  complete  series  of  Reading 
Books  for  tlie  Primary,  Grammar,  and  District  Schools  of  the  country.  The  Fifth 
Reader  is  intended  as  a  first-class  book  for  higher  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Acade- 
mies. The  unbounded  success  with  which  these  Readers  have  met  since  publi- 
cation, leads  the  publishers  to  say,  emphatically,  that  no  series  of  Readers  ever 
Eublished  in  this  country  has  had  such  universal  reeommendation  from  all  who 
ave  examined  them.  Their  adoption  throughout  the  country  by  School  Com- 
mittees and  Teachers,  who  have  acquainted  themselvea  with  their  merits,  has 
been  most  general. 

Those  who  would  procure  for  Schools  what  is  pronounced  the  but  seriet  of  Read- 
ers yet  published^  will  send  for  Sargent's.  Copies  for  examination  will  be  furnished 
ffratis  to  Teachers  and  Committees,  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  Or  they 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  pre-paid,  where  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  94  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the 
Third,  15  cents  ;  the  Second,  13  cents ;  on  the  First,  9  cents ;  on  the  Primer,  6 
cents  ;  on  the  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  on  the  Smaller  Speller,  6  cents. 

Sargent's  Series^  though  new  in  the  field,  has  already  had  unparalleled  sac- 
cess,  and  is  fast  bemg  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  the  Union. 

{j;^  Let  facts  speak  for  themselves :  of  this  Series,  though  but  a  few  months 
complete,  upwards  of  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  THOUSAND  COPIES 
have  already  been  sold  ! 

[From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  <tf  Education.] 

Sargent's  Standard  Readers.  — If  the  evils  of  book-making,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  are  only  to  be  cured  by  making  more  books,  such  as  shall  cause  the 
bad  ones  to  be  forgotten,  then  will  this  Series  do  good.  We  do  not  well  see  what 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that  a  series  of  readers  should  embrace  more  good 
qualities  than  these.  We  think  Mr.  Sargent  peculiarly  happy  in  treating  the  prin- 
ciples of  elocution.  This  part  of  the  Fifth  Reader  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.  We  notice  several  points  in  which  these  Readers  possess  very  decided 
merit.  Those  wLsbing  a  scries  exhibiting  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  wants  of  our  schools,  fine  taste  in  making  selections,  and  an  un- 
questionable morality,  will  do  well  to  send  word  to  the  publishers. 

PHILUEPS,   SAmPSON,  A  €o., 

13  -Winter  Street,  BOSTON. 


©©(UlL©  <&  LQ(Rfl©©[L(K]' 

Recent  Publieatloits. 

THE  SIGNET  RING,  AND  ITS  HEAVENLY  MOTTO. 
Translated  from  the  German.  With  II lustrations.  16mo.  Cloth, 
gilt.     Price,  31  cents. 

This  little  work  ia  a  polished  gem  of  the  first  water.  Seldom,  within  to  muU 
a  compass,  has  such  weighty  teaching  been  pceeented  with  eucji  exquisite  skilL 
Clergymen,  and  all  who  msJie  "  essays  to  do  good,"  are  particularly  invited  to 
call  and  examine  it.  Benevolent  persons,  who,  like  Amoe  Lawrence,  make  it 
their  pleasure  to  give  away  useful  lxx>k8  by  the  quantity,  will  do  well  to  call  and 
see  whether  this,  from  its  small  size,  intrinsic  value,  and  attractive  sQrle,  is  not 
especially  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE;  SOCIAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL. 
By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price, 
$Ii25. 

[JWm  RobeH  C  Wmtkrepf  LL,D,] 

It  is  full  of  noble  thought  and  brilliant  illustration.  The  sketdiee  of  Howard 
and  Wilberforce,  and  Hamuel  Budgett,  are  among  the  most  charming  specimens 
of  condensed  biography  I  have  ever  met  with. 

DLVRY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AMOS  LAWRENCE. 

With  a  Brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  William  R.  Lawrence,  M.D.  With  elegant  Portraits 
of  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  an  Engraving  of  their  Birthplace, 
and  a  copious  Index.  Twenty-third  Thousand.  8vo,  cloth, 
price  $  1.50.    12mo,  price  $  1.00. 

[From  Harriet  Beeeker  Stove.] 

We  are  oroud  of  this  book.     We  are  willing  to  let  it  go  forth  to  otktr  lauds  u  a 

gtecimen  of  vhat  America  can  produce.  In  the  Old  World,  reviewers  have  called 
amuin  the  characteristic  American  man.  We  are  willing  enough  to  admit  that 
he  is  a  cliaracterititic  American  man, — he  is  one  fniit  of  our  soil,  but  Amns  I^w- 
rence  was  another.  Let  our  country  have  credit  for  him  also.  The  good  effect 
which  this  life  may  have  in  determining  the  course  of  young  men  to  honor  and  virtue^ 
is  incalculable, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By  William  R. 
Williams,  D.D.    Third  edition.    32mo.    Cloth.    Price,  85  cents. 

[From  the  Christian  Inquirer.] 

It  bears  in  every  page  the  mark  of  an  elegant  writer  and  an  accomplished  ^rhol- 
ar,  an  acute  reaitoner,  and  a  cogent  moralist.  Some  passages  are  so  decidedly 
eloquent,  that  we  instinctively  nnd  ourselves  looking  round  as  if  upon  an  audi- 
ence, and  ready  to  Join  them  with  audible  applause. 

MISCELLANIES.  By  William  R.  Williams,  D.D.  New  Im- 
proved edition.    Price  reduced.     12mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  work^  which  has  been  heretofore  published  in  octavo  form,  at  $  1.75  per 
copy,  is  publifihcil  by  tlio  present  proprietors  in  one  handsome  ISmo  volume,  at  the 
low  price  of  $1.25. 

[From  the  AVio  York  TVibuiu.] 

He  often  rises  to  the  sphere  of  a  glowing  and  impressi^'e  eloquence,  because  no 
other  form  of  language  can  do  justice  to  his  thoughts  and  emotions. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  BAPTIST  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  LAST 
HUNDRED  YEARS.  By  Thomas  F.  Curtis,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  Author  of 
"  Communion,"  &c.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $  1 J25. 


L    8UPKRB  BOOK, 

THE  RURAL  POETRY 

OF   THX 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

ILLUSTRATING 

THE  SEASONS  AND   MONTHS    OF  THE  YEAR,  THEIR 

CHANGES,  EMPLOYMENTS,  LESSONS, 

AND   PLEASURES. 

Topically    Paniirrapliedy 

Witb  a  Complete  Index. 

By  JOSEPH  Wn^LIAM   JENKS,  M.A., 

LATE  PROFESSOR  OF  LANGUAGES  IN  THX  URBANA  UNIVERSITY,  OHIO. 

In  one  superb  Royal  Octavo  vol.  of  544  pages,  double  columns,  with  96  original 
niuatrations,  by  Billings,  engraved  by  Andrews. 

This  splendid  work  has  cost  Professor  Jenks,  the  learned  editor, 
nearly  ten  years  of  labor  and  study,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  collection  of  Poetry  in  the  English  Language, 
and  the  whole  of  it  relating  to  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  work  is  dedicated  as  follows :  — 

TO 

THE  Hon.  MARSHALL  PINCKNEY  WH^DEB, 
President    of   the    U.   S.    Agricultural    Society, 

And 

President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 

To  whom,  by  title  of  his  Long,  Intelligent,  Generous,  and  Successful 

Exertions,  all  Lovers  of  Nature  and  her  Culture  accord 

A  Foremost  Place,  as  the  Friend  of 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Art; 

And  also  to 

The  Members  generally  of  the  above-named  Useful  and  Honored 
National  Societies ;  as  to  those  who  will  best  appreciate,  and 
who  best  deserve  the  Place  of  Patrons  to,  a  Pains- 
taking Enterprise,  conceived  in  a  Spirit 
kindred  to  their  own, 

THIS  VOLUBIE   OF  RURAL  POETRY 
IS  RXSPECTFULLT  INSCRIBED 

By   his   and    their   Humble    Servant, 
J.    W.    JENKS. 

This  elegant  book  is  printed  in  tbe  highest  style  of  the  art,  on  superior  psper, 
and  is  bound  in  seven  different  styles,  to  suit  all  tastes,  varying  in  price  from 
$  3.00  to  $  6.00,  with  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade.    Published  by 

JOHN  P.  JKWETT  A  Co.y  Boston, 
HJENRT  P.  B«  JKWKTT,  Gle'relsuid,  Olilo, 
SHBLDOlTy  BLAKKTITATfy  *  €?«•»  Hour  Tork. 


I  ■■ 


JAMS8  MVNROB  Sc  Co., 

BOSTON   AND    GAMBBIDOfi. 

Recent  PubUcatlons. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME;  with  "Ivry"  and  "The  Armada." 
By  TuoMAS  B.  Macaulat.    16ma    Stool  Portrait.    Price,  75  centi. 

SIBERT'S  WOLD ;  a  Tale  drawn  from  Real  Life.  Bj  the  Author 
of  "  A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,"  "  Star  in  tbe  Desert,"  and  **  Sunbeam- 
Storiee,*'  4cc    16mo.    Price,  75  cents. 

ELMWOOD  ;  or  HELEN  and  EMMA.  A  Novel,  by  Cora  Mat- 
yield.    ISmo.    Price,  $  1.00. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS  AND  SONNETS.  With  a  Life  br 
the  Editor,  Rot.  H.  N.  Hudsok.  lOmo.  Steel  portrait  Cloth,  lettevM. 
Price,  $  1.00.    Ready  Aug.  1. 

HUDSON'S  SHAKESPEARE;  with  Introduction!  and  Notei  to 
each  Play.  Complete  in  eleven  vols.  16nio.  Cloth,  stamped  and  lettered. 
Price,  $  1.00  each. 

THE  SHOEMAKER'S  DAUGHTER.  Bv  tbe  Author  of  "  Sun- 
light in  the  Clouds,"  ice.    16mo.    Cloth.    Price,  S5  cento. 

THE  SILENT  FOOTSTEPS.    By  a  Lady.    16mo.  Price,  25  centa. 

SUNBEAM-STORIES  ;  comprising  tbe  following  popular  tales  : 
A  Trap  to  catch  a  Suubeam  ;  Only,  a  Tale  for  Young  and  Old ;  A  Meny 
Christmaa ;  The  Dream-Chintz ;  Old  Joiiffe,  and  Sequel ;  Cloud  with  the 
Silver  Lining ;  and  Star  in  the  DeserU    16mo.    Illustrated.    Price,  $  1.00. 

PLEASANT  MEMORIES  OF  PLEASANT  LANDS.    By  Mm. 

L.  H.  SiGOURNEY.    Third  revised  edition,  with  many  additions.    Two  steel 
plates.    IGmo.    Price,  $  1.25. 

A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE 

For  Readers,  TFriCers,  and  Talkers. 

CONVERSATION:    ITS  FAULTS  AND  ITS  GRACES;    or, 

be  Dest  Manner  of  Speaking,  Writing,  and  Pronouncing  the  English  Lan- 
iiage  correctly.    In  Pour  Parts.    Compiled  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 


the  Dest  Manner  of  Speaking,  Writing,  and  Pronouncing  the  English  Lan- 

Siage  correctly.    In  Pour  Parts.    Compiled  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 
ew  revised  edition,  with  additions.    16mo.    Cloth,  marbled  edge.    Price, 


50  cents. 

"  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  little  volume,  and  one  which  deserves  to  be 
carefully  read  and  studied.  It  is  a  very  valuable  compilation,  and  should  have  a 
wide  circulation.''  —  Boston  Daily  AdttrU*er» 

"  This  volume  has  words  of  wisdom  worthy  the  attention  of  all  classes  in  the 
community."  —  Boston  TVantcripU 

IIV     PRESS. 

MARTINEAU'S  DISCOURSES.  Endeavors  after  the  Christian 
Life.  Sermons  bv  the  Bev.  James  Martineau.  First  and  Second  Series. 
New  edition,  with  several  additional  Discourses.    12mo.    Price,  %  1.25. 

STEP  BY  STEP ;  or  DELIA  ARLINGTON.  A  Fireside  Story. 
By  Anne  Atiiern     12mo. 

POEMS.    ORIGINAL  AND  TRANSLATED.    By  William  W. 

Caldwell.    16mo. 

WORDS  BY  THE  WAY-SIDE  ;    or  THE  CHILDREN  AND 

THE  FLOWERS.    By  Emily  Ayton.    With  Illustrations. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION;  for  the  Use 

of  American  Engineers,  with  Tables  and  150  Engravion.    By  GBoaeE  L. 
VOSE,  Civil  Engineer.    8vo. 


CHRISTIAN    EXAMINER. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


By  purchase  of  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  dating  from  Januarj'  Ist,  1857, 
the  Christian  Examixku  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor. 
The  gentleman  who  has  bo  ably  conducted  it  for  several  years  will  con- 
tinue to  do  50  to  the  close  of  the  current  volume,  which  ends  with  the  next 
number,  to  be  published  in  May.  From  that  date,  the  Rev.  Fkkderic 
H.  Hedge,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hai-k,  of  Boston,  will  assume  the  editorial  charge. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  sustain  the  high  character  this  journal  has 
so  long  borne,  and  to  make  such  improvements  as  may  promise  to  increase 
its  value  and  extend  its  circulation. 

The  office  of  the  Christian  Examiner  is  removed  to  the  Rooms  of  the 

AMERICAN    UNITARIAN     ASSOCIATION, 
No.  21  Bromfleld  Street; 

but  subscriptions  will  also  be  received,  and  payments  may  be  made,  at 
the  bookstore  of  CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  &  CO.,  Ill  Washington  Street. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  proprictorsliip,  early  attention  to  the 
subscriptions  now  due  will  be  esteemed  a  favor. 

Boston,  April  1st,  1857. 


THE    EXAMINER 

Is  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and 
November,  in  numbers  of  156  octavo  pages  each,  at  four  doixars  a  year, 
payable  on  the  publication  of  the  second  number  of  the  volume  with 
which  the  subscription  conunenccs,  i.  e.  on  the  1st  of  March  or  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  work  will  be  sent,  by  mail^  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of 
postage,  on  the  remittance  of  a  ycar*s  subscription. 

Clergymen  and  others  obtaining  four  subscribers,  and  remitting  the  pay- 
ment for  one  year  in  advance,  shall  receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis. 

Those  who  order  from  Agents  or  Booksellers  must  look  to  them  for  their 
numbers. 

A  new  volume  and  a  new  series  will  commence  with  the  number  to  be 
published  July  1st 


JAMES    MUNROE  &    CO., 

BOSTON    AND    CAMBRIDGE, 

iiAVi:  JiST  runusHEn 
THE   WORKS    OF    SHAKESPEARE, 

The  Text  carefully  rcstoro'l  acconlinfj  to  the  first  eiHtioiii^.     With  Tnlro- 
<luctiuns,  Xott;>,  orij;iii:il  :iiiJ  selecteil,  and  a  Lite  of  the  IN'Jot. 

15Y   KKV.    IIKNKV  X.   IIl'DSOX,  A.  M. 

Eleven  vdhiiiic.''.    KJiun.    $  I  cacli. 


The  fullowiiig  arc  a  few  of  tlio  iiollcoji  rcroivwl :  — 

From  MfM.  Man-  rowilcn  Clarke.  aullicirt»f  ilio  "ConcorJaiiPc  to  ShakeFpoare,"  kK 
**  I  fool  that  i  did  nut  nearly  siitlicioiitly  rxprrss  uiy  thanks  lo  ymi  forynnr  veiy 
clepaiit  prrsont  of  the  Kostiui  cdiii'ui  ot  our  UM  Toot.  Tlic  Htylp  in  wbicfa  the 
cditiiin  In  l»ri»uplit  out  ph-asfR  uic  cxtrriiioly.  It  ic  a  remarkably  coiiifurtablet  eciwy. 
rradalde  form  of  volume  ;  jui^t  surli  a  one  aH  wo  \vi«li  tu  take  up  with  delipht,  and 
lay  down  with  regret  3  one  that  can  be  lichl  fur  hours  without  incoiivenioace.** 

rmm  tlie  Examiner,  Ijundnn. 
"  Mr.  Hudson  has  made  »i\  judiciouii  a  selection  from  what  it  wan  dmrtbia  to 
preserve  from  previous  colleriion:!  of  other  play?:,  tliat  we  have  uoliiinf;  but  pniio 
lo  bestow  ii|Min  his  InJHir.-i.    The  type  to<i  id  clear  ajid  pleasant,  and  the  volumei 
not  too  large  fur  the  hand  or  tliu  iKtckct." 

Erimi  file  (luarlorly  Tit^view,  Ij«)nihui. 
"There  '\a  every  pnihnltilit}  tlint  as  MM»n  n.-<  Mr.  lIuiJsonN  'Shakespeare*  be- 
conicM  kniiwii,  n-*  it  well  diserves  to  he  in  This  ciiuntr>'.  it  will  meet  with  no 
inconsidernlije  .'iiiiouut  of  p'liriiiuiue  licro.  The  hi/,e,  tlie  (piality  «if  lluf  |>a[irr,  iho 
exrc-jh-nn'.  i>f  the  t}  jie,  and  all  thu  mint«r  arces.-'(>rii.v.  are  unipiistitmably  in  it« 
fnvor." 


KECEAT    PUBLICATIONS. 

DELIA   AI{EI\(JTUX;  oil    Sikh    hv    Srr.i'.     A  Firesido  Stoo".       Ky   Annie 

Athrni.     hnr::«' J'Jnm.    §1.05. 

'*  The  story  unw  heforo  us  comes  from  a  New  England  mind  and  f>pirit.  Tlie 
hook  itself  will  Iw)  »uro  to  eni:aue  thu  reader's  lively  att<>utiun,  and  huprovp  the 
heart." —  Dr.  Ifuntiii^rtuH^.i  Rcit^'wus  JMairazinc. 

.*<rNJlEAM  f*T<)l{IE.S.  \\\  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to(\itrh  a  Sunbeam,"  "The 
f^iar  in  thu  I)e>eri,"  "  The  Dream  Chintz,"  *'  The  Cloud  with  the  tfilvor  Lin- 
ing," &r.  Com]HHing  eiuht  of  the  rharminc  Tales  of  this  beautiful  writer.  One 
volume,  Jdiio.     IJIurtrnted.    $  I  ;  or  sinch*.  'S^  rents  each,  cloth  stanificd. 

SIllF.li'J'.s  WiMA) ;  a'J'aIr  drawn  fnmi  Ueal  Life.  By  the  author  of  ''  Sunbeam 
Slories,"  Acr.     Ifimo.    7r>  cents. 

ELMWOOD:  OR  IIklex  AMI  Emm^.    Bv  Cora  Mavficld.    12mo.    81.W). 

LAV.S  OF  ANCJE.NT  ROME  ;  uith  "  fvry  "  and"  The  Armada.*'  By  Thoa. 
B.  Macaula\.     Ifiuio.     Steel  ri»rtrait.    ?;">  cents. 

PHAKKSl'EAKE'S  EIFE.  By  Kev.  JI.  .\.  Hudson.  With  Focnw  and  Sonnelfc 
<')ni!  volume,     li'tuxi.     gc  l.un. 

TEE  AS  ANT  ME.MOUIES  UF  FEEAPANT  LANDS.  By  Mri.  J^ignumej-. 
]i>mo.     $  l.^.'i. 

THE  SHoEMAKini'S  DACCHTEn.  By  the  author  of  "Sunlight  in  the 
Clnud>,"  &r.      lUiijo.     Clnth.     'J.'u'euM. 

THE  SILENT  FooT.-iTEPS.     By  a  Lady.    Thi- is  a cliarminj;  book.    25 cents. 

FOEMS.  Orliiinal  and  Tr.iuslnted.     J'.v  W.  W.  Caldwell.     Itinio.    75  cent*. 

iMAKT1N1:ai;'S  disci Urusr.-J.  Enoivvuh^  ajfer  the  Chri»ti4]«  Life. 
B\  Brv.  Jnmr-s  Martineau.     Fnvt  and  Sernml  Strif's,  new  edition,     fj  1.25. 

niSTulllC  DO  I  ins  liELAi  LN(J  lOTIIE  BATTLEOFBLXKER'S  HILL. 
By  Hon.  CJiarles  Hud  5««ii.     himo.     Cloth.    C)  routs. 

ni/"  Pfr,t(ni.t  remitting  t.'ir  aai't:rti.:cJ  price  caa  receive  any  of  our  publieatUms  free 
ha  mail. 

J.ilTIES    IVlUiliKOE  A  CO., 

1.11  AVnnhtngton  Street*  Boaton. 


[ill-  fdliotvuii;   wrirkj  iLn<   li>i-  i^klit   al  liic   Kuouib  i>i   iJm 
'.iiii-ncuii  UniUmxn  AaocUtioo,  SI  Uromficli)  Sucet:— 
;  r  .F-u  or  IliF  A.  U.  A.  oomiiliKp.    2G  vob.   .        .   $]3.<Ml] 
:  i  luiiiiu);'!  WaHu.     3  vuU. 
'  I  .luuiojt't  JilitBunn.     3  irott. 
'  I '  moir  oF  Mr*.  Warr.    1  \Ttt 
'[■  ituat  v(  H.  Wim:,  Jr.    1  nH.  . 
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